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THE  SEA-BORN  MAN. 


J 

^M    ■  I  HiVK  vandered  too  fnr  from  tlie  foiiin  on  the  shore,  from  the  i 

^H    ,  and  the  grey-bloving  gra^, 

^H  1  Since  I  oune  from  the  dim  of  the  deep  ocenu  IaikI  throngh  the 

^H  ■  clear-iihinitig  country  to  po^. 

^H  ff  I  whistled  and  cAtig  becau-ne  never  before 

^■a  A  Sea  Man  bod  come  from  the  »e«, 

^^^K  And  I  Iftuglied  to  the  children  who  played  nt  the  door, 

'     ^^  Till  the  children  came  laughing;  at  me. 

'  0  »ee  the  Gaberinnsie  man ! 
The  Hlly  crazy  outJsnd  man ! ' 
And  after  me,  all  nfler  mt-  the  village  people  ran. 

or  the  RoR^-woven  weed  wa8  my  mantle  of  grey,  and  a  garland 

pearls  in  my  hair ; 
Tbroagh  the  beautiful  city  that  shines  to  the  sea  methoiigbt  like 
a  prince  1  should  fare, 

O  Uie  gay  marki^t>booths  in  the  jiquare  on  the  hill ! 

0  the  banner  that  blows  o'er  tlie  gate  I 
Bnt  the  people  were  sure  that  I  meant  them  smne  ill 
And  wliirfpered  with  faces  of  hate, 

'  0)me  catch  and  kill  the  stmngcr  man, 
Tlie  iigly  evil  ontlnud  miin.' 
And  fast  as  foam  along  the  xea,  across  the  Betd«  I  ran. 

'ITirough  the  waves  of  the  meadow  1  followed  the  wind  and  wntchad 

all  alone  in  my  mirth. 
How  the  little  warm  creatures,  the  brown  and  the  Rrey,  did  co 

for  joy  of  the  earth. 

Mil..  x\i. — yo.  91,  xa.  \ 


2  THE  SEABORN  MAN. 

Aod  the  songs  in  the  eky  were  a  merry  mad  crowd, 

KuniiiRf;  moK  of  Khiill  and  of  H«'e«t ; 
I  thought  they  were  epirits  that  sang  in  a  cloud 
Till  a  lark  fluttered  do«-u  nt  my  feet. 
And  0  the  liquid  uttering^'. 
Dainty  flights  mid  Rutttriiiga 
Uere  and  there  of  hedgerow  birds  with  j>retty  painted  wings. 

Whew  the  forest  is  dim  like  the  green  water-world  and  the 

goflsamera  fioat  in  the  dew, 
I  went  till  I  heard  how  a  multitude  sang,  and  &in  bad  I  nuig 
with  them  too. 
There  was  surging  of  soand  from  a  palaco  of  spires, 

A  throng  in  its  cavernoas  gate. 
It  was  pierohl  with  rabies  and  walled  with  sapphires 
And  carven  with  kings  in  their  state. 

'  0  fair.'  I  naid,  '  to  see  and  hear ! 
What  though  th«y  kill  mc  I'll  ooine  near, 
Twere  shame  on  thee,  thou  sea-born  man,  a  bitter  shame  to  fear.' 

So  I  strode  from  the  For««t  and  shook  my  long  hair,  as  I  stood 

like  a  rock  on  the  t4irf. 
And  sang  the  great  song  that  the  sea-heroes  sing,  when  they  clash 
in  the  roer  of  the  sorf. 
Tb«re  was  shadow  behind  me  and  silence  before, 

And  then  came  a  terribli^  cry, 
And  far  oVr  the  meadowit  and  in  at  the  <loor 
I  saw  the  pale  multitude  fly. 

The  mighty  gates  with  hollow  sound 
Shut  after  tliem.  and  round  and  round 
Their  palace  Fair  I  walked  and  cried  and  never  entrance  found. 

At  evening  I  hrard  the  «low  nigh  of  thv  wood  and  thought  it  a 

voice  that  I  knew. 
1  said.  '  I  will  break  through  the  rampnrt  of  grevn  and  suddenly 
burst  on  the  blue.' 

0  the  frank  oiwn  spaces,  the  seo  and  the  sky, 

Where  the  winds  spread  their  wings  and  are  tree! 
But  the  shadow*  grow  darker,  the  twilight  goes  by 
While  1  wander  and  look  for  the  sea. 


THE  SEA-BORN  MAN.  S 

Among  the  thickets  of  the  thom 
I  lay  my  body  cold  and  torn, 
And  on  the  bough  a  seik-bom  wind  doth  rock  itaelf  and  monm, 

Thoa  wind  that  art  talking  alone  in  the  wood  the  speech  of  the 

wave  on  the  shore, 
Go  tell  to  my  love  I  am  drowned  in  the  wood  and  nerra*  ehall 
come  to  her  more. 

Go  tell  to  my  mother  who  watches  alone. 

Ah,  not  how  I  wandered  and  died  1 
But  say  that  a&r  aa  a  porphyry  throne 
I  sit  with  a  qoeen  at  my  dde ; 

Q-o  say  to  her  who'll  watch  in  vain, 
Thoogh  never  may  I  come  again. 
Yet  happily,  most  happily  beyond  the  hills  I  reign. 

Masoaxet  L.  Woods. 
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THE     TRUANTS.* 
BT.A.  E.  V.  MA80H. 

CHAPTER    r. 
fAMEtU   aUBDALE  LEAHKS   A   VERY  LITTLE   HISTOBT. 

There  were  only  two  amongtit  all  Piunel»  MnrdfU^'n  frieads  wbo 
gaesiied  that  anything  was  wrong  with  her;  and  those  two 
iiiuluded  neither  her  lather  nor  her  moth^.  Her  mother,  iiidMd, 
might  hare  gaeEsed,  had  she  been  a  difr»r«nt  woman.  But  she 
mm  A  woman  of  schemes  and  little  plotti,  who  watj-hrd  with 
ooncentration  their  immediate  developments,  bat  had  no  eye^r  for 
ftiiy  lasting  cOD»H|u«Boe.  And  it  was  no  doubt  m  well  for  her 
peace  of  mind  that  she  never  gue^i^ed.  But  of  the  others  it  was 
unlikely  that  anyone  would  suspect  the  truth.  For  Pnmola 
made  no  outward  sign.  She  banted  tbrongb  the  winter  from  her 
home  under  the  Croft  Hill  in  I^icestershire ;  she  went  every- 
where, an  the  saying  i^,  during  tbe  setwon  in  Tendon ;  nhe  held 
her  own  in  her  own  world,  lacking  neither  good  !<pirit«  nor  the 
look  of  health.  There  werr.  i>erhiips,  two  small  pecQlisritiee 
which  marked  her  oS  from  her  companions.  She  was  interestwl 
In  things  rather  than  in  p(>i«OB8,  and  she  preferred  to  talk  to  old 
□HD  rather  than  to  youths.  But  each  points,  taken  by  Uiem- 
^elves,  we-re  not  of  an  importance  to  attract  attention. 

Yet  there  were  two  amongst  her  friends  who  suspected : 
Alan  Warriitden  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Roqni-bninc,  the  little 
\-illage  carved  out  of  the  hillside  to  the  east  of  Monte  Carlo. 
The  schoolmaster  wa*  the  nearer  to  the  truth,  for  lie  not  only 
knew  that  something  waa  amiss,  be  suspected  what  the  something 
was.  But  then  he  had  a  certain  advantage,  fimre  he  liad  known 
I'amela  Mardale  when  she  was  a  child.  Their  Bcqoaintaiice  came 
a)K>at  in  the  following  way: 

He  was  leaning  one  evening  of  December  over  the  parapet  of 
tlie  tiny  square  beside  the  schoolhouse,  when  a  i*n'unl  from  the 
Villa  Poutignard  approached  him. 

'  Could  M.  Giraud  make  iL  convenient  to  call  at  the  villn  at 
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i^matnmf'  th«  •nrani  a»keA.     'Miid»m«  Mnrdale  was 
anxiooi  to  wptak  to  hiin.' 

M.  Ginod  tmoMl  Bbont  with  a  glov  or  |jlcsu>ur«  upoD  hix  lAce. 

'OvtaiaJr,*  bs  ivpfisd.  '  Bat  aotbio);  coald  be  more  simple. 
I  will  be  at  the  Vilk  Pootisnanl  as  the  clock  xtrike«.' 

Tlw  MTTut  boved,  aad  without  anotber  word  jiaced  away 
mavm  Om  aqiiare  and  up  the  narroa-  wiudinf;  ttrart  of  Roquebrune, 
having  the  acboolmaates'  a  little  abashed  at  his  diiiplay  of  eager- 
oaa.  M.  Oiimnd  reoogniwd  that  in  one  maa'tt  mind,  at  all 
■ilDia,  he  vaa  oow  iel  down  tot  a  aoob,  for  a  lackey  disguis^ 
m  ■  ■rbnnlmMtiir  But  tbe  taoment  of  shami;  passed.  He  had 
M>  donbi  •■  to  the  reaion  of  the  summous,  and  he  tingled  with 
prida  fimni  bead  to  foot.  It  was  bin  little  brochure  uixni  the 
hittury  of  the  Tillage — written  with  what  timidity,  and  printed 
ai  «lut  coit  to  bia  mengie  pur«el — wbtcb  had  brought  him 
neogaitioo  from  the  lady  of  the  villa  opon  the  vpar  of  the  hill. 
liOolniif;  npwwdj  be  eoold  jiut  «ee  the  white  walls  of  the  villa 
thiimiiiiii^  thnogb  the  dmk,  he  eootd  imagine  its  garden  of 
tiin  lavaa  and  daik  eyprwwK  falling  from  bank  to  back  in 
ariaftd  tien  down  the  hillside. 

'Tpmdcmuw  at  Booo,'  ha  lepmted  to  him;!elf,  and  now  he  was 
wmatA  with  a  ■hirer  of  fear  at  the  thougbt  of  the  mititakes  in 
behatioor  which  be  waa  likdy  to  make.  What  if  Mndatue  Mar- 
dala  laked  htm  to  bteakfaet  ?  There  would  be  unfamiliar  diabea 
b»  ba  iataa  with  particolar  forks.  Sometimes  a  knife  should  be 
OMd  and  •oowtimea  not.  He  tamed  back  to  the  parapet  with 
tboQgbt  that  ba  bad  better,  perhaps,  seod  up  a  note  in  rae 
;  pleading  hif  dntiea  at  the  school  aa  a  rea.ion  for  breaking 
bia  aagRgeBCDt.  Bat  he  mt  young,  and  us  h«  looked  down  the 
■I— p  itope  of  rock  an  which  the  village  is  perched,  anticipation 
i^aio  gal  the  better  of  fear.  He  began  to  build  up  Uiv  life  like 
m  idij  paUcw  tnta  the  foondatioo  of  thin  brief  measage. 

A  loog  la&a  of  abept  lad  winding  down  &om  the  square,  and 
baa  wjt»  (bUowad  it,  as  bis  feet  had  oflen  done,  to  the  little 
nOway  ■tatJMi  by  the  saa  throngb  which  peoijle  jounieyt^  to  and 
(m  brtweui  the  gnat  citiea,  vestwanl*:  to  France  and  Paris. 
LMifwds  to  Bmna  and  Italy.  His  eyn  followed  the  Hignnl  lights 
lowank  anotha  gUHuo  of  tnaoy  lamps  lar  away  to  the  right,  nod 
aa  be  knlnd  then  Uaied  out  tuddeoly  other  lightii  uf  a  gr»t 
«w  aad  a  Rowing  brilliaaoy,  lights  which  bad  the  look  of 
}niif  diMOTticd  io  an  eastern  cave.    These  were  the 
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Ugbte  upon  the  terrace  of  Monte 'Carlo.  The  echoolmaeiter 
had  wiillic«d  that  temc«  on  his  momingt  of  leisure,  had  ni 
unnoticed  on  the  benches,  all  vorehip  of  the  women  and  their 
(laintiDp)^,  all  cuvy  of  the  men  aod  the  c«mpo«ure  of  their 
manner.  He  knew  none  of  them,  and  yet  one  of  them  had 
actually  sent  for  him,  and  hud  hoard  of  hiM  work.  U«  was  to 
speak  with  her  at  noon  to-morrow. 

L«t  it  be  said  at  odc«  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  lackey 
under  the  Hchoolmaster'e  shabby  coat.  'Vbe  visit  which  he  was 
bidden  to  pay  was  te  him  not  so  much  a  step  upwards  as  outwaidx. 
Living  always  in  this  remote  high  village,  where  the  rock  cropped 
oat  between  the  boosM,  and  the  etrcett;  climbed  through  tnonels 
of  rock,  he  wa«  always  torm^ited  with  viHioni)  of  great  citiett  and 
thorough^es  ablase ;  be  longed  for  the  jostle  of  men,  be  craved 
for  other  oompanionahip  than  he  could  get  in  the  village  wineshop 
on  the  first  floor,  as  a  fainting  man  craves  for  air.  The  stars 
come  out  above  his  heed;  it  wa»  a  clear  night,  and  they  had 
never  shone  brighter.  The  Mediterranean,  dark  and  noiseless, 
swept  out  at  bin  feet  beyond  the  woods  of  fJap  Martin.  But  he 
saw  neither  the  Jklediternmean  nor  any  star,  llis  eyee  tamed  to 
the  glowing  terrace  upon  his  right,  and  te  the  red  signal-lamps 
below  the  terrace, 

M,  Giraud  kept  hi.*  engagement  punctually.  The  clock 
chimed  upon  the  mantelpiece  a  few  seconds  alter  be  was  standing 
in  tho  drawing-room  of  the  Villa  PootJgnanl,  nod  before  the 
clock  had  stepped  chiming  Mrs.  Mardale  came  in  to  him.  She 
wax  a  tall  woman,  who,  in  spite  of  her  j'cars,  still  retained  the 
elegance  of  her  youth,  but  her  face  was  hard  and  a  triSe  queralous, 
and  M.  Giruud  was  utterly  intimidated.  On  tbe  other  hand,  »he 
hod  good  manners,  and  the  friendly  sim{^city  with  which  she 
greeted  him  began  to  set  bin  at  hi*  ease. 

'  You  are  a  native  of  Roquebrune,  ^lonsieur  ?  "  said  she. 

'  Xo,  Madame,  my  lather  was  a  peasant  at  Aigues-ifortes.  i 
was  bom  there,'  he  replied  frankly. 

*  Yet  you  write,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the  love  of  a  native  for 
his  village,'  she  went  on.  M.  Giraud  was  on  the  point  of  ex> 
plaining.  Mrs.  Mardale,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  bis  explanation,  and  she  asked  him  to  ait  down. 

'  My  daughter.  Monsieur,  has  an  English  governess,'  she 
rxpUined. '  but  it  seem^'  a  [uty  that  she  sliould  spend  her  winters 
here  and  lose  the  chance  of  beooming  really  proficient  in  French. 
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The  cure  rccoinmeiideil  me  to  apply  to  yoa,  BDd  I  seat  for  you  to 
we  whether  we  could  itrnuige  that  you  should  read  history  with 
her  in  French  daring  your  eparo  hoars.' 

M.  Ginind  felt  hi«  head  turniog.  Here  wu  hin  opportunity 
BO  long  dreamed  of  come  at  lafitv  It  might  he  the  beginning  of 
a  career,  it  was  at  all  eventti  that  fln>t  difficult  i^teip  outu-ardf. 
He  was  to  be  the  teacher  in  appearance,  at  the  bottom  of  bis 
heftft  he  knew  that  he  traa  to  be  the  pupil.  Ho  accepted 
Uie  offer  uith  enthusiaEm,  and  the  arrangements  were  made. 
Iliree  afternoons  a  week  he  was  to  Apend  nn  hour  iit  the  Villa 
Pontignard. 

'  Well,  I  hope  tJie  plan  will  succeed,'  s&id  Mrs.  Mardale,  hot 
Hhe  Hpoke  in  a  voice  which  sliowed  that  she  had  no  great  hopes  of 
tiucc«6S.  And  as  M.  Girsud  replied  that  he  would  at  alt  eventti 
do  hU  bent,  i^he  rejoined  plaintively : 

*  It  is  not  of  you,  Monsieur,  that  1  have  any  doubts.  But  you 
do  Dot  know  my  daughter.  She  will  l«im  nothing  which  she 
does  not  want  to  learn,  she  will  not  endure  any  governess  who  is 
not  entirely  her  i>lave,  and  ahe  is  fifteen  and  ithe  really  must 
learn  something.' 

Pamela  Mardale,  indeed,  wat  at  this  time  the  despair  of  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Mardale  had  mapped  out  for  her  daughter  an 
ideal  career.  She  wax  to  be  a  mode)  of  decorum  in  the  Early 
Vtctoriao  style,  at  once  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  and  an 
exoellent  hotwekeeper,  and  ^he  vm  subsequently  to  make  a 
brilliant  marriage.  The  weak  point  of  the  scheme  was  that  it 
left  Pamela  out  of  tlie  reckoning.  There  was  her  jiassion  for 
horses  for  one  thing,  and  her  distinct  refusal,  besides,  to  ait 
quietly  in  any  drawing-room.  When  she  was  a  child  horses  had 
been  persons  to  Pamela  rather  than  animals,  and,  a«  her  conduct 
showed,  persons  preferable  by  far  to  human  beings.  Visitors  to  the 
booee  under  Croft  Hill  were  at  times  promiM-d  a  night  of  Pameln, 
and  indeed  they  sometimes  did  see  a  girl  in  a  whitt-  frock,  with 
long  black  leg#,  and  her  hair  tumbled  all  over  her  forehead, 
neighing  and  prancing  at  them  from  behind  the  gate  of  the  stable 
yard.  But  they  did  not  rw  her  at  doner  quarters  than  that,  and 
It  waa  oertain  that  if  by  any  chance  her  lessons  were  projwrly 
learnt,  they  had  been  learnt  upon  the  corn-bin  in  the  stabler. 
Portraits  of  Pamela  at  the  age  of  nine  remain,  and  they  show  a 
girl  who  was  very  pretty,  but  who  might  quite  well  have  been  a 
boy,  with  a  mass  of  unruly  dark  hair,  a  pair  of  active  dark  eyes, 
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and  B  good-humoured  face  alertly  watching  for  auy  nu«chi«r 
wUd)  might  come  iU  way. 

SometliiDg  of  the  troubles  which  M.  Giruud  vit*  likely  to  find 
ah««d  of  him  Mn.  Marda)«  dJMloaed  that  morning,  and  the 
MboolniaKter  rftamed  to  his  bouse  611ed  with  appreheiisionii. 
Th«  apprebeBsions,  hovrwer.  were  not  juHiSed.  Tbe  little 
Bchoolmast«r  was  so  eby,  so  timid,  that  Pamvla  was  di^arniod. 
She  could  bo  g4*ntl«  vb(;n  »he  chose,  and  tihe  chose  now.  She 
MW,  too,  M.  (firaad's  anxiety  to  juntify  her  mothvr's  choiov  of  him, 
and  ebe  determined  witli  a  senxe  of  extreme  virtue  to  be  a  credit 
to  hi*  leaching.  They  became  friends,  and  than  on*  aft«raoon, 
when  tbey  had  taken  tht^ir  books  out  into  the  garden  of  the 
villa,  M.  Gintud  confided  to  her  the  history  of  the  brochure  which 
bad  made  them  acquainted. 

'  It  was  not  love  for  lioquebrune  which  led  me  to  write  it,'  be 
said.  '  It  wae,  on  the  contrary,  my  discontent.  I  wm  tortured 
with  longingx,  1  was  not  content  with  the  children's  lecsons  for 
my  working  bour«,  and  the  wineshop  for  my  leisure.  I  took  long 
vslkv  over  C-ap  Martin  to  Mentone.  along  the  Comiche  road  to  I  a 
Turbie,  and  up  Mont  Agel.  Bat  i^till  I  had  my  longings  as  my 
conRtant  oomjnnions,  and  eince  everywhere  I  saw  traces  of 
antiquity,  I  wrote  this  little  bistor)'  as  a  relief.  It  kept  my 
tlioughts  away  from  tbe  grent  world.' 

Tbe  garden  ran  hers  to  a  point  at  tbe  extreme  end  of  Utat 
outcropping  spur  of  rock  on  which  tbe  villa  was  bnilt.  I'hey 
were  Eu:ing  westwards,  and  the  Eun  vem  itetting  Iwliind  tbe  hills. 
It  lay  red  upon  tbe  Mediterranean  on  their  left,  but  the  ravine  and 
front  wtv  already  dark,  and  duwn  the  hillside  the  iihadows  of  the 
trees  were  lengthening.  At  their  feet,  a  long  way  below,  a  stream 
tamblnl  and  roared  amongxt  the  oleanderv  in  tite  depths  of  the 
ravine.     Pamela  eat  gating  downwards,  h«r  liiw  parted  in  a  nnile. 

'  llie  great  world,*  »he  said  in  a  low  voice  of  engcrnase. 
'  I  wonder  what  it's  like.' 

That  afternoon  marke"]  a  distinct  step  in  their  friendship,  and 
thereafter  in  tbe  intenaU  of  ilieir  readiog  tliey  talked  continually 
u|ion  this  one  point  tbey  bad  in  common,  tJieir  curiosity  as  to  the 
life  of  the  world  Ix-yond  their  village.  But  it  hapiieiied  that 
Pamela  did  the  greater  part  of  the  talking,  and  one  nftenioon 
that  (act  occurred  to  her. 

'  You  always  liHtea  now.  Monsieur,'  sha  said.  '  Why  have  yoa 
grown  so  silent  ?  * 
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'  You  know  more  than  I  do,  Hademoisalle.' 

'  I  ?'  she  excliuin«<I  in  surprise.     '  I  only  know  nhotit  honea/ 

Then  she  Inughed.     '  Really,  ve  both  Icdow  nothing.     We   can 

only  gu««s  and  ^eoM.' 
H       And  that  was  the  truth.    Pamela's  idMH  of  the  world  were  as 

viidonary,  as  dienmlilce  as  his,  bat  they  w«re  not  his,  as  be  «-a.i 

quick  to  recognise.    The  instinctc  of  biT  vlasH,  her  tiaditiooK,  the 
B  inSuence  of  her  friends,  were  all  audible  in  her  voice  as  well  as 

in  her  word^.     To  her  the  world   was  n  f;rciat  flower  f^rdon  of 

[ileasure  with  plenty  of  room  for  horses.     To  him  it  vaa  n  crowded 

place  of  eniwbling  strife. 

I        'But  it'ti  pleasunt  work  guessing,'  she  continued,  'isn't  it? 
Then  why  have  you  stopped  ? ' 
'  1  will  tell  you,  Mademoiselle.    I  am  beginoiog  to  guess 
tbrough  your  eyes.' 
The  whittle  of  a  train,  the  train  from  Paris,  mounted  through 
the  still  air  to  their  ears. 
'  Wei),'  said  I^mela,  wEth  a  shrug  of  impatieni'e,  '  we  shall 
both  know  the  truth  some  time.' 

I       'You  will.  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  suddenly 
biting  out  of  his  dream. 
Pamela  looked  quickly  at  him.     The  idea  that  he  would  be 
IfJl  behiitd,  that  he  would  Etay  here  all  hi^i  life  li)iteninf{  to  the 
^g-Bong  drone  of  the  children  in  the  »cboolrooro,  teaching  over 
and  over  again  with  an  infinite  wennni>9«  the  same  i-lcmrntary 
lessonx,  until  be  became  ahabby  and  worn  as  the  lesAon-bookti 
^.  he    Iiandled,   bad   never    struck    her    till    this   moment.      The 
V-trouble  which  clouded  hi."  bee  was  reflected  by  ftyinp«thy  upon 
H  hers. 

H  '  But  you  won't  stay  here,'  she  tioid  gently.  'Oh  no!  I^t 
H  uie  think ! '  and  she  thought  with  a  child's  oblivion  of  obetacl«s 
and  a  child's  confidence.  8he  imiMrted  the  wi»e  result  of  her 
^^rcfiei-tions  to  M.  Giraud  the  next  afternoon, 
^k  He  came  to  the  garden  with  hta  eye«  fevered  and  his  face 
^f  drawn. 

H       ■  You  are  ill  ? '  mid  Pamela.     '  We  will  not  work  to^y.' 
H       '  It's  nothing,'  be  replied. 
H        'Tell  me.'noid  the. 
H        M.  Giraud  looked  out  a4sroes  the  valley. 

■         '  Two  travellerH  came  up  to  Roquebrune  yesterday.      I  met 
H  tbem  B«  I  walked  home  from  here.     I  si>oke  to  them  and  dbowed 
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tbem  the  riil&ge,  and  took  them  by  the  short,  cut  of  tb«  otepH 
down  to  ihe  railway  KtAtion.  They  v^k  from  Ijondon.  They 
taik«d  of  liondon  and  of  Paris.  It's  as  well  risitors  come  op  to 
Ibxinebnioe  raroly.  I  liave  not  dlept  all  night,'  and  he  clapped 
and  unclasped  his  hands. 

'  HaDDibal  cTOdsed  the  Alps,'  said  Pam<>lft.  '  I  read  it  in  your 
book,'  and  then  she  shook  a  finger  at  him,  joet  as  the  schoolmaster 
might  have  done  to  one  of  his  refractory  pupils. 

'listen,'  ^id  she.     'I  have  thought  it  all  ont.* 

Tlie  Kcbo(>lmast€9-  ooropoeed  himself  into  the  attentive  attitude 
of  a  pupil. 

■  Yon  are  to  become  a  Deputy.' 

That  was  the  solntioo  of  the  problem.  Pamela  saw  no 
difficulties.  He  would  need  a  dress-suit  of  coarse  for  ofHcial 
occasion)!,  which  che  understood  were  numerous.  A  honte,  too, 
would  be  of  use,  but  that  didn't  matter  so  much.  The  borae 
was  regretfully  given  up.  It  might  wme  later,  He  muitt  get 
elected  first,  never  mind  how.  In  a  word,  be  was  as  good  as  a 
Deputy  already.  And  from  a  Deputy  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  step  after  all  was  not  so  very  long.  '  I'hongh 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  approve  of  Republics,'  ^aid  Pamela  very 
seriously. 

However,  that  was  the  be«t  she  could  do  in  the  way  of 
mapping  out  his  future,  and  the  schoolmaster  listened,  seeing  the 
world  through  her  eye*.  Thus  three  winter*  passed  and  Pamela 
learned  a  very  little  histoty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  winter  the  history  books  wore 
put  away.  Pamela  was  now  eighteen  and  looking  eagerly  for- 
ward to  her  fintl  season  in  I/tndon.  And  no  doubt  &ocks  and 
hate  occupied  more  of  her  thoughts  than  did  the  fortunes  of  tlte 
school tiuu'ter.  Some  remorse  for  her  forgetfulnoss  seized  hertbe 
day  before  she  went  away.  It  was  a  morning  of  t>pnng,  and  the 
echootmaster  saw  her  coming  down  the  dark  nanrov  streets 
towards  him.  She  was  tall  beyond  the  average,  but  wjl  bout  ungain- 
liDMs.long  of  limb  and  lightly  built,  and  she  walked  with  the  very 
step  of  youth.  Uer  dark  hair  swept  in  two  heavy  wares  above  her 
forehead  and  wa«  coiled  down  behind  on  the  luick  of  her  nock. 
Her  throat  roae  Eitraigbt  and  slim  &om  the  Una  shoulders,  and 
her  eye«  glowed  with  anUcipattou.  Though  her  hair  was  dark,  she 
was  not  sallow.  Her  face  was  no  less  fresh  and  clear  than  were 
her  eyes,  and  a  soft  doIoui  like  the  bloom  ol  a  fruit  brightened 
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cheek».  In  that  old  brown  rtreet  she  shone  likn  n  brilUant 
flower,  and  Giraod,  as  he  watched  her,  felt  all  at  once  that  he 
ooaW  Imve  no  place  in  her  life,  and  in  his  humility  he  turned 
Mide.     But  ith«  ran  after  hitn  and  caught  him  up. 

*  I  am  going  to-morrow/  she  said,  and  Bhe  tried  to  k«ep  the 
look  of  hapjiinefto  out  of  her  eye«,  th«  thrill  out  of  her  voice.  And 
the  failed. 

'  It  in  good'bye,  tlien,'  oaid  he. 

'  For  8  tittle  while.  I  shall  come  bock  to  Roi]nehrane  in 
December.' 

The  Bclioolmn»ter  fmilcd. 

'  I  shall  look  forward  &om  to-day  until  that  month  eomtn.  You 
will  have  much  to  tell  me.' 

*  Veo,  shan't  I  ? '  Hhf  cried,  and  then,  left  her  engemew  Bhonld 
hurt  her  bieod,  *ihe  added:  'But  I  shail  not  forget  our  quiet 
afternoons  on  the  garden  terrace.' 

The  recollection  of  them,  however,  waj<  not  strong  enough  to 
check  either  her  thoughts  or  their  utterance.  Ijiter  on  perhapo, 
in  after  yeaiv,  she  might  in  her  musingH  return  to  that  terrace 
and  the  fipeculatiomi  they  indulged  in,  and  the  fairy  palaces  they 
built,  with  an  envy  of  the  ignorance  and  the  high  tbooghts  of 
youth.  To-day  the  waK  all  alert  to  grasp  the  future  in  her  luinds. 
One  oan  imagine  her  looking  much  as  ehe  looked  in  those  portraits 
of  her  childhood. 

'  News  of  tbo  great  world,'  she  cried.  '  I  shall  bring  it  back. 
We  »ill  talk  it  over  in  Roquebrune  and  correct  our  guesseH.  For 
1  shall  know.' 

As  a  bet  they  never  did  talk  over  her  news,  but  that  she 
could  not  foresee.  She  went  on  her  way  with  a  ^niile  u])on  her 
&ioe :  all  ooniidence  and  courage,  and  expectation,  a  brilliant 
intag*  of  youth.  Giraud,  as  be  watched  her,  the  proud  poise  of 
her  head,  the  light  springing  .step,  the  thing  of  beauty  and 
gentleneHH  which  she  was,  breathed  a  prayer  that  no  harm  might 
come  to  her,  and  no  grief  ever  mdden  her  face. 

The  next  morning  ehe  went  away,  and  the  KchoolmoKber  lost 
h)»  one  glimpse  of  the  outer  world.  But  he  lived  upon  the 
recoDectiooi  of  it  and  took  again  to  bis  long  wolkB  on  the  Comiche 
toad.  The  lime  hung  heavily  upon  hiM  hands,  He  hungered  for 
newB  and  no  news  came,  and  when  in  the  month  of  December  he 
BOticed  that  the  shuttere  were  ojwned  in  the  Villa  Pontignard, 
and  that  then  wi»  a  stir  of  servants  about  the  house,  he  felt  that 
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Um  ebuUen  «6re  beiof;  opened  nfler  a  long  dark  time  tram  his 
oae  window  tm  the  oatfiide  world.  He  frequented  the  littJe 
station  from  tLat  momect.  No  '  Uaptde '  parsed  from  Knooe 
on  it«  way  to  ItAly  doring  bis  leiiiare  boors  but  be  wtw 
there  to  watcb  its  ]>iiM>eDgeri;.  Mrs.  Mardale  cnine  fir«t,  and  a 
fortnight  aftervardR  Pamela  descended  from  a  carrii^e  with  ber 
maid. 

Girand  watcbed  her  with  a  tbrill  of  longing.  It  w&s  not 
merely  bis  friend  who  bad  returned  but  his  imttructor,  with  new 
and  wonderful  knowledge  added  to  the  old. 

Then  came  his  first  chilling  moment  of  dieiUoaiou.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  >he  saw  bim  a.f  she  wan  stepping  on  tx>  the 
platform.  Uer  eyes  went  stmight  to  his — and  yet  i;he  tamed 
away  without  the  xligbtest  »igu  of  recognition  and  busied  beriteif 
about  ber  luggage.  The  world  had  spoilt  her.  That  was  his  first 
Ukooght,  but  be  came  t^  a  true-r  undenttanding  afterwards.  And 
indeed  that  thoogbt  had  barely  become  definite  in  liis  mind,  when 
she  tamed  again,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  came  to  him  with  a 
smile. 

'VoQ  are  well?'  she  tud. 

•yes."  said  he.  _ 

And  they  walked  up  the  long  Bight  of  steps  to  Ro«]uehmne 
talking  banalities.  8he  gave  him  none  of  the  news  for  which  he 
longed,  and  they  spoke  not  at  all  of  the  career  which  together  they 
liad  mapped  out  for  bim.  All  their  hng  tal)c!>  upon  the  terrace, 
their  plans  and  their  speculations  seemed  in  an  instant  to  (Hraud 
to  have  become  part  of  a  pleotsnt,  veiy  foolish,  and  very  distant 
past.  He  was  aware  of  the  vast  gulf  between  them.  With  a 
girl'ii  iuimiUible  <iuickness  to  adapt  lienwlf  to  new  nurroundiugs 
she  bad  acquired  in  the  few  months  of  ber  absence  the  ease,  the 
poliMli,  and  the  armour  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Ho  was  stil 
the  village  schoolmaster,  tbe  peasant  tortured  with  vain  asptm* 
tioiu,  SMdiog  upon  vain  dreams;  and  in  this  moment  he  «aw 
binoaelf  very  clearly.  Her  silence  upon  their  plan  helped  bim  to 
iwehimKeirtbuM.  Had  she  iitill  believed  in  Uiat  imagined  career, 
surely  she  woald  have  spoken  of  it.  In  a  word,  be  was  still  looking 
at  tbe  world  through  hex  eyee. 

*  Vou  must  come  up  to  the  villa,'  she  said.  '  I  shall  look 
forward  to  your  coming.' 

Tb^  were  in  the  little  square  by  the  scboolhooee  and  be  took 
the  words  for  bia  dismissal.     3ho  went  up  the  bill  aloue  and 
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Ij  HkeoDet&ai  tt  UtmI.    Glmnfl,  watching  her,  could  not  but 
r  with  tbe  girl  vho  had  come  lightly  down  that  rtjvet 
»  few  movtlu  ago.     It  downed  upon  htm  that,  though  knowledge 
acquired,  ioiBethiDg  had  f^ne,  something  perhaptt  more 
the  ebdidtj  from  her  i^tep,  the  eagemess  (Wm  het 


(HiKBd  did  not  go  up  to  the  rilU  of  his  own  Accord,  hut  he 
na  mIimI  to  hmch  io  a  \re«k'«  time,  and  al^er  lunch  Pamein  and 
he  v«at  OQt  into  tb«  garden.  Intrtinctirely  they  walked 
dan  to  that  eomw  on  the  point  of  the  bluff  which  overhang  th« 
mviae  md  the  wfaita  torrent  amoasgst  the  oleanders  in  its  depths. 
11M7  bad  eon»  isd(«d  to  the  bench  on  which  they  nM<l  to  sit 
bi4m  PnneU  wu  quite  aware  of  the  direotioti  their  steps  had 
likik.    ^i*  drew  back  suddenly  as  she  raised  her  head. 

•  Oh  ao,  not  here."  ihe  cried,  and  she  moved  away  quickly  with 
a  look  ei  pain.  Girand  nddenly  undeTstood  why  she  had  tume<l 
a«^  at  the  nilway  station.  Here  they  lind  drejuned,  and  the 
HwUty  bad  tbown  the  dreams  to  be  bitterly  i&he.  so  faUe  that  the 
voy  place  where  they  bad  dreamed  had  become  by  iU  asaociationa 
a  plat*  of  pain.  She  had  needed  for  herself  that  fir«t  moment 
wbee  the  had  rtvpfwd  down  from  the  carriage. 

'  Tba  wvcld  most  be  the  home  of  great  troubles,'  said  Qiniud 

*  Aad  bow  do  you  know  that  ? '  Pamela  asked  with  a  smile. 
'  TniD  yett,'  ho  replied  limply. 
The  MMwer  was  unexpected.     Pamela  stopped  and  looked  nt 

with  Martlfd  eyea. 

'FlMB  Dw?    1  ban  said  nothing — nothing  at  all.' 

'  Tat  1  know.  How  e(M  should  I  know  excejit  from  you,  since 
yoaalooel  aee  the  world?' 

'AhoBM  of  great  troablee?'  iihe  repeated,  speakiof;  lightly. 

t  far  all.  You  an  leriottB,  my  friend,  this  afternoon,  and  you 
not  Iw,  far  hate  I  nit  oome  back  ? ' 

The  MboobMiter  wm*  not  deceived  by  her  eradon.  There 
had  eone  a  gravity  into  her  manner,  and  n  womanliness  into  her 
farv,  ID  a  degree  tnoc*  than  natural  nt  her  yearf . 

'  Let  a*  talk  of  yoQ  far  a  change,'  xnid  !>he. 

'WeU.  and  what  <hall  we  ny  ?' asked  Gitaud.ond  a  constraint 

ffpoB  them  both. 

'"Ww  mart    tanfH  those  fine  pbum,'  he  continued  at  lengtlt. 

it  eot  IO?    I  think  I  hare  Wtnt  that  too  from  you.' 
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'  I  have  said  nothing,'  ebe  int«mipt«d  qnickly. 

'  Precisely ,'  xaid  he  with  a  unil«.  '  Thu  Hchool  iit  Hoquebmne  { 
will  send  no  Deputy  to  Parb.* 

'  Oh  I  why  not?'  said  Pftmela,  but  there  was  no  «oDviction  in  i 
her  voice.    Oirsad  waa  not  of  the  stem  staff 

To  brmk  Ur  birth'*  tDridlotu  bw. 

He  hod  longings,  bat  there  wan  the  end. 

'  At  all  events,'  she  said,  taming  to  him  with  a  great 
eani««tne««,  ■  we  uliall  be  friends  nlways,  whatever  happens/ 

The  woids  were  the  deatb-kncll  to  t)ie  Hohoolmaiiter'ii 
ftspiretioos.  They  conveyed  bo  much  more  than  was actaally  said. 
Ue  took  them  hrnvely  vnough. 

'  That  ia  a  good  thing,'  he  said  in  all  sincerity.  '  If  I  stay 
here  all  my  life,  I  iibali  etill  have  the  nnemory  of  the  yean  when  I 
taaght  you  history.  I  shall  know,  though  I  do  not  ace  you,  that 
we  are  friend.-!.     It  is  a  great  thing  for  me.' 

*  F(H-  me,  too,'  said  Pamela,  looking  straight  into  his  eyee,  and 
«he  meant  her  words  no  \e»i  than  he  had  meant  his.  Yet  to  both 
they  had  the  Koutid  of  n  farewell.  And  in  a  way  they  were, 
Thej  were  the  farewell  to  the  afternoons  upon  the  terrace,  they 
closed  the  door  upon  their  honse  of  dreams. 

Girand  leaned  that  evening  over  the  pampet  in  the  little 
sqnare  of  Koquebrune.  The  Mediterranean  lay  dark  and  quiet 
fi^  below,  the  terrace  of  Monte  Carlo  glowed,  and  the  red  signal- 
lamps  pointed  out  the  way  to  Pari«.  But  he  waa  no  longer 
thinking  of  his  fallen  plans.  He  was  thinking  of  the  girl  up  there 
in  the  villa  who  tutd  been  struck  by  some  blind  blow  of  Destiny, 
who  had  grown  a  woman  before  her  time-  It  was  a  [Hty,  it  was  a 
Io«s  in  the  gtmeral  sum  of  things  which  make  for  joy.  fl 

He  had  of  coutMe  only  his  suepcions  to  go  upon.  But  they^ 
were  soon  strengthened.  For  Pamela  fell  into  ill-health,  and  the 
])eriod  of  ill-health  laMt«'d  all  that  winter.  After  those  two  yeare 
bad  passed  she  disappeared  for  a  while  altx^ether  out  of  Giraad's 
sight.  She  oame  no  more  to  the  Villa  Fontignard,  but  stayed 
with  her  father  and  her  botses  at  her  home  in  LeiceEtotshire. 
Her  mother  came  alone  to  Roquebruuc 
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CHAPTER   XL 
PAMELA  U>OK8  OH. 

ALkV  WifiHtSDEM  was  one  of  th«  two  men  who  had  walked  op  to 
ftoqaebmne  on  that  afternoon  of  which  M.  Ciiraud  spoke.  Bat 
it  wu  not  until  Piun«la  bod  nwchnl  th«  uge  of  twenty  that  lie 
made  her  acquaintance  at  l^dy  Millingham'H  houne  in  Berkeley 
Square.  He  took  her  down  to  dinner,  and  to  tell  the  truth  paid 
no  particular  attention  either  to  her  looks  or  her  convergution. 
Hj>  neighbour  upon  the  other  ride  happened  to  be  a  friend  whom 
be  had  not  seen  for  some  while,  and  for  a  good  part  of  the  dinner 
he  talked  to  her.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  be  called  upi»t 
Lady  MiUingham.  and  she  asked  at  once  quite  e^erly : 
•  Well,  what  did  yoo  think  of  Pamela  MarxJnle  ? " 
Warrisden  was  rather  at  a  Iosb.  He  was  evidently  expected 
to  auKwer  with  entbuna«m  and  he  had  not  any  very  definite 
recollections  on  which  enthusiasm  could  be  bued.  Ue  did  bin 
bott,  however;  but  be  was  unconvincing.  Lady  MilUngbam 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  frowned.  She  had  been  married 
pncieely  a  year  aitd  was  eogaged  in  plans  for  marrying  off  all  her 
friends  with  the  greatest  posiible  diK]i»U:l(. 

'I  shall  aend  you  in  with  somebody  quite  old  the  next  time  you 
dine  here,'  she  said  severely,  and  she  diacoarsed  at  M>me  length 
upon  Pamela's  charms.  'She  lov4fe  horees  and  yet  she's  not  a 
bit  horsey,'  she  said  in  ooncloEdon,  'and  there's  really  nothing 
better  than  that.  And  just  heaps  of  men  have  wanted  to  marry 
her,'  She  Wiied  back  agniimt  her  ^ofii  and  cuntempUted 
Warrisden  with  silent  F«om.  She  had  set  her  heart  upon  this 
marriage  more  tlian  upon  any  oUier.  Of  all  the  possible 
mairiagee  in  London,  there  was  not  one,  to  her  mind,  so  suiuMt 
M  tliif.  Pamela  Manlale  came  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
commoners  in  Leicestershire.  The  family  was  nut  well  o£f,  the 
e«tat«  had  shrunk  year  l>y  year,  and  what  was  left  was  mortgaged, 
owing  in  some  decree  to  that  villa  at  Roquebnine  upon  which 
Mra.  Mardale  iusbted.  Warrisden,  on  the  other  baud,  wa*  more 
than  well  off.  hii=  family  wa»  known,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  he  was  still  <iividing  his  life  between  the  season  in  I^ndon 
and  shooting  expfditions  about  the  world.  And  he  had  the  look 
of  a  man  who  might  do  something  more. 
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That  visit  bad  its  results.  WarrisdpQ  mert  PampIaiManlAl^  nfpun 
and  reAlis^  that  I^ady  Millinf^ham's  indignation  bad  be«n  jn«tifml. 
At  the  end  of  that  iwason  he  proposed  and  was  gently  refuj«>d. 
Bat  if  he  was  rIow  to  move,  he  wa»  aim  firm  to  persevere.  He 
honted  with  th<r  Quorn  that  winter,  and  during  the  following 
aeaaon  he  wa.s  persi-itently  hat  unobtnuively  at  her  elbow;  ao 
that  Pamela  oune  at  all  events  to  oonnt  opon  htm  as  a  most 
reliable  friend.  Having  duly  achieved  that  place  in  her  thouj^lita, 
be  dJAppeared  for  t4^n  montbft  ai>d  retumecl  to  town  one  afternoon 
in  the  laat  week  of  Jane.  There  were  letters  waiting  for  him  in 
bis  toomg  and  omongiit  them  a  cord  from  T.ady  Millingham 
inviting  bim  to  a  dance  ujion  that  night.  At  eleven  o'clock  liis 
coup€  tum»i  out  of  Piccadilly  and  enterM)  Berkeley  Square.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  square  the  lighted  windows  of  the  house  blaxed 
out  upon  the  nighty  the  baloonin  were  banked  witli  HowerE,  and 
behind  the  Sowers,  silhouetted  against  the  light,  were  \'isible  the 
tlironged  fa«en  of  men  and  women.  WarrirtJen  leaned  forward 
scrutinisiDg  the  shapefi  of  tlie  beade,  the  contours  of  the  faces. 
Hi»  sight,  sharpened  by  long  practice  ove-r  wide  hwizons,  was  of 
the  keenest;  be  could  eee,  even  at  that  distance,  the  flash  of 
jewels  on  ne«k  and  sboolder.  But  the  face  be  looked  for  was  uoC 
there. 

Lady  Millingham,  however,  set  his  mind  at  ease. 
'  You  ore  back  then  ? '  she  cried. 
'  'I'bis  afternoon.' 
'  You  will  find  friends  here.* 

Wamsden  passed  on  into  the  recepti<Hi  rooms.  It  seemed 
him  indeed  that  all  the  friends  he  had  ever  made  were  gathered 
to  this  one  bouse  on  this  particular  evening.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
and  bis  height  made  him  noUceable  upon  most  occasions.  He  was 
the  more  noticeable  now  by  reason  of  his  sunburn  and  a  certain 
look  of  eihilanitioii  upon  hijt  face.  The  season  was  drawing  to  itx 
end  and  brown  faces  were  not  so  usual  but  that  the  eyes  tamed  to 
tbem.  Heiipoke,  however,  the  fewest  possible  words  to  the  men 
wbogreeted  him,  and  he  did  Dotmeettbeeyeeof  any  woman.  Yet 
he  nw  the  women,  and  waa  in  definite  quest  of  one  of  them. 
TTiat  might  have  been  noticed  by  s  careful  observer,  for  whenever 
be  saw  a  man  older  than  the  rest  talking  to  a  girl  he  quickened 
bis  pace  that  he  might  the  sooner  see  that  girl's  face.  He  barely 
looked  into  the  b&lUroom  at  all  but  kept  tu  the  corridor),  nnd,  iit 
last,  in  a  doorway,  came  face  to  face  with  Pamvln  Miiolnlc.     Iln 
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Flier  Cue  light  up,  aod  the  hand  held  out  to  him  was  e^-eo 
[eagerljr  extended. 

'  Ua-ve  you  a  dance  to  spare  ? ' 

nela  looked  quivlcly  round  ui>on  her  neigbboar«. 
^Yes,  this  one,"  she  tuiMwered.  Sh*  bowed  to  her  ooinjunion, 
N  miw,  mt  WarrtMlen  expected,  much  older  than  herself,  and  led 
the  way  at  oni-*  towards  the  Nulfony.  Wniriiiden  saw  a  youth 
tmerge  from  the  throng  and  come  towards  them.  Pamela  wai> 
tall  and  she  used  her  height  at  tim  moment.  She  looked  him 
in  the  EacA  with  »o  terene  an  indifferonce  that  the  youth  drew 
back  disconcerted.     PWneIn  viu»  tlHibenttely  cutting  her  partners. 

I  Another  man  might  have  built  upon  the  net.  but  Warrifld^n 
wa»  Hhrewd,  and  shrevdneiii*  tind  tAUglit  him  long  since  to  go 
warily  in  thought  where  Pamela  iklardale  was  coufemwl.  She 
might  merely  be  angry.  He  walked  by  her  Hide  and  itaid  nothing. 
Even  when  they  were  seated  on  the  balcony,  he  left  it  for  her  \a 
Kpeak  fir»t.  She  wa»  sitting  upon  the  out«idv  agnlnt<t  the  railing, 
w  tliat  the  tight  from  the  windows  streamed  full  upon  her  foo. 
He  watched  it,  looking  for  the  change  which  he  de-aired.  But  it 
had  still  the  oue>  fault  be  found  with  it.  It  was  Ntill  too  sedate, 
B  too  womanly  for  her  years. 

"        '  I  beard  of  yon,'  she  said.     '  Yoa  were  shooting  woodcock  in 
Dalmatia.' 

'  That  was  at  Christmas.' 
'  Yes.     You  were  hurt  there,' 

*  Not  seriously,*  he  replied.     '  A  sheepdog  attacked  me.     They 
I  are  savage  brutcH,  and  indeed  they  have  to  be,  there  are  xo  many 

wolvM.    Tbe  worst  of  it  is,  if  you  are  attacked,  you  mustn't  kill 
the  dog,  or  there's  trouble.' 

»'  1  heard  of  you  again.     Yon  were  at  Quetta,  getting  together 
a  caravan.' 
'That  was  in  February.     I  crossed  by  the  new  trade-route 
Erom  Quetta  to  Sei^tau.' 

8he  had  ^ken  in  an  indefinite  tone,  which  left  him  wiUi  no 
doe  to  her  thoughts.  Now,  however,  she  turned  her  eyes  upon 
him,  and  said  in  a  lower  voice  which  was  very  gentle : 

*  Don't  you  think  you  might  have  told  me  that  you  were  going 
away  for  a  year  ? ' 

Warrisden  had  gone  away  deliberately,  and  as  deliberately  he 
had  abstained  from  telling  her  of  bin  intention.  He  had  no 
answer  to  make  to  her  question,  and  he  did  not  uttempt  to  invent 
TgL.  xfi.— >ft  w,  Jr.s.  % 
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one.  Uo  foX  sU]l  and  leaked  at  b«r.  8ti«  (bllowed  tli«  qaegtunt 
witli  another. 

'  I>i>n't  you  think  it  s'ould  har«  been  kinder  if  yoa  had  written 
to  me  once  or  twice,  inBt«ad  of  letting  me  h«ar  about  you  from 
any  chunvo  ocquaintjinc-e  ? ' 

Again  he  made  no  answer.  For  he  hiul  delib«rut«1y  alwtaiiwd 
from  writing.  The  gentleness  with  which  »be  spoke  wa§  the  most 
noppful  sign  for  htm  which  she  had  inade  that  erening.  U«  had 
ffxpei'l^^l  a  hnrKtier  Aocui«tion.  Kor  Pamela  made  her  cUims  upon 
her  friends.  They  mtut  put  her  fint  or  there  w»  likely  to  be  a 
deal  of  trouhlc, 

'  Well,'  she  said,  with  a  nbru^  of  her  tboulders.  '  1  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.' 

'  Ye».  I  wi»h  I  could  have  thoQjfht  yoa  would  bavc  ei^oyed 
it  too.     But  you  wouldn't  have.' 

'  No.'  she  answered  li»tle»ely. 

Warrisden  was  tiilent.  He  had  expected  the  answer,  but  he 
was  none  the  l««s  disuppointed  to  receive  it.  To  him  there  wan 
no  century  in  the  history  of  the  world  comparable  to  that  in 
which  he  lived.  It  bad  it»  faults  of  course.  It  was  ugly  and  a 
trifle  fe\'eriah,  but  to  men  of  hin  »tiunp,  the  men  with  means  and 
energy,  a  new  world  with  countless  opportunities  hiul  been  opened 
up.  Asia  and  Africa  were  theirs,  and  the  farthest  islands  c^  the 
«ea.  Pamela,  Itowever.  turned  ber  back  on  it.  Th«  new  trade 
route  to  Seistan  had  no  message  for  her.  She  looked  with  envy 
tl]M>n  an  earlier  century. 

•Of  courwe.'  he  resumed,  'it'a  pleasant  to  come  back  if  only 
as  a  ])repAnttion  for  going  away  again.' 

And  then  Pamela  turned  on  him  with  her  eyes  wide  open  and 
a  look  of  actual  trouble  npon  her  face. 

■  No,'  "lie  said  with  emphasii'.  She  lenned  forward  and  lowered 
her  voice.  ■  You  have  no  right  to  work  upon  people  and  make 
them  your  frieindt,  if  you  mean,  whe-u  you  have  made  theui  your 
friend?,  to  go  away  without  aword  for  everso  long.  1  have  missed 
you  very  much.' 

'  I  wanted  you  to  miHs  me,'  he  replied. 

'  Yen,  I  thouglit  no.  But  it  waxn't  fair,'  ^he  Raid  gently. 
■  You  see.  I  ha\e  beeu  quite  fair  with  yoa.  If  yoa  bad  gone 
away  at  once,  if  you  had  left  me  alone  when  I  said  "  no"  to  you 
two  y^ars  ago.  then  I  shoold  tiave  no  right  to  complain.  I  should 
have  uo  right  lu  uill  you  back.     But  Wi  different  now,  aad  you 
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willed  tiiat  it  should  be  different.  You  stayed  by  me.  Whenever 
I  turned,  there  were  you  at  my  aide.  You  tanght  me  to  count  on 
you.  as  I  count  on  no  one  else.  Yes,  that'fl  true.  W<-U,  Ujcii, 
you  have  loot  the  right  tx>  tuni  your  back  now  just  when  it 
pleases  yoo.' 

'  It  wasn't  becaoAe  it  pleoMd  me.' 

'  No.  I  admit  that,'  she  agreed.  '  It  9ns  to  make  an  experi- 
ment on  vae,  but  the  experiment  wax  made  at  my  ezpenae.  For 
after  all  you  enjoy^  yourself,'  she  added  with  a  tangh. 

Warrisilen  joiuad  in  the  laugh. 

*  It's  quite  true,'  he  said.  '  I  did.*  Then  his  voice  dropped 
to  the  mme  •erioun  tone  in  which  ^ho  had  spoken.  '  Why  not 
es;  the  experiment  succeeded  ?    Couldn't  you  say  that  ? ' 

Pamela  shook  her  head. 

*  No.  I  can  give  you  no  more  now  than  I  gave  you  a  year 
ago,  two  years  ago,  and  thai  i»  not  enough.  Oh,  I  know,'  she 
continued  hurriedly  as  she  saw  that  he  was  about  to  interrupt. 
'  )«ts  of  women  are  content  to  begin  wUli  Mendship.  Uow  they 
can,  putzlei*  me.  But  1  know  they  do  begin  with  nothing  more 
than  that,  and  very  often  it  works  oat  very  well.  The  friendship 
becomes  more  than  friendship.  But  I  can't  begin  that  way. 
I  would  if  I  could.     But  I  can't.' 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  sat  for  a  while  with  her 
handn  upon  her  knws  in  an  utlilude  extraordinarily  rtill.  The 
jingle  of  harness  in  the  square  rose  to  WarriHlea'e  run«,  the 
clamour  of  the  town  came  muffled  from  the  noisy  streets.  Uo 
looked  upwards  to  the  tender  blue  of  a  summer  sky,  where  the 
stars  sbone  like  ttilver ;  and  tie  leaned  back  di»heartened.  He 
had  returned  to  London  and  nothing  was  changed.  There  was 
the  same  bosy  life  vocifeTOUS  in  tis  titreets.  and  this  girl  #till  sat 
in  the  midst  of  it  with  the  same  lassitude  and  quieaoence.  She 
■leemed  to  be  waiting,  not  at  all  for  tometbing  new  to  h«pi>en, 
but  for  the  things,  which  were  happening,  to  oease,  waiting  with 
the  indifference  of  the  very  old.  And  she  was  quite  young.  She 
sat  with  tiie  delicate  profile  of  her  face  outlined  against  the  dark- 
n«*a ;  the  colour  of  youth  was  in  her  cheeks ;  the  slender  column 
of  lier  throat,  the  ripple  of  her  dark  hair,  the  grace  of  her  attitude 
claimed  her  for  youth  ;   she  was  fragrant  with  it  firom  bend  to 

^-   foot.     And  yet  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  youth  in  her  blood. 

B         'So  nothing  ha«  changed  foryou  during  these  months,'  hesaid, 

H  deeply  disappointed. 

L 
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She  turned  h«r  face  qoietly  to  bim  and  smiM.  '  No,'  sb* 
answered,  *  Utere  Iias  1>m>d  no  new  road  for  me  firom  Qaetts  to 
gdstan.    I  sUlt  ]ook  oa.' 

Tbero  wa»  the  trouble.  Sbejosi  looked  on.and  to  bis  ttiinkiog 
it  was  not  tight  that  at  h«r  fit;c  vhv  t^Iiould  do  no  more.  A  girl 
Dowsdayi*  had  so  many  i)rivilegeB,  so  many  opjiortunities  denied 
to  ber  grandmotber,  she  could  do  so  mach  more,  she  had  no  much 
more  freedom,  and  yet  Pamela  insisted  xi\you  looking  on.  If  iihe 
bad  iiliowR  diatreas,  it  would  have  been  better.  But  no.  Sbe 
lived  without  deep  fMling  of  any  kind  in  n  determined  isolation. 
f$be  had  built  up  a  fence  about  herself,  and  within  it  sbe  sat 
untouched  and  alouc. 

It  wa8  likely  that  no  one  else  in  the  wide  circle  of  her 
acquaintance'«  bad  noticed  ber  detachment,  and  ocrtainly  to  no 
one  but  Warrisden  had  sbe  admitted  it.  And  it  vas  only 
ackuowledg<>d  to  bim  after  he  bad  found  it  out  for  himself.  For 
she  did  not  sit  at  home.  On  the  oontiaiy,  hardly  a  night  passed 
during  the  KeUBon  but  s<lie  went  to  some  party.  Only,  wherever 
abe  vent,  she  looked  on. 

'And  you  »ti11  prefer  old  men  to  young  one8  ? '  be  cried  inn 
real  exasperation. 

'  They  tAlk  more  of  thing:^  and  less  of  person^,'  Nhe  explaiuMl, 

That  was  not  right  either.  She  ought  to  be  interested  in 
l)er*onA.  Warrisden  rose  abruptly  from  his  cliair.  He  was  vom- 
ptetely  baffled.  Pumvia  wa»  like  the  sleeping  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  she  lay  girt  about  with  an  impassat^e  thicket  of  Iboms. 
She  was  in  a  wontv  ca«e.  indeed,  for  the  prineess  in  tbe  story 
might  have  slept  on  till  the  end  of  time,  a  thing  of  l>eauty.  But 
was  it  possible  fur  Pamela,  so  to  sl««p  to  the  end  of  life,  he  asked 
himself.  Let  ber  go  on  in  her  indifference,  and  sbe  might  dwindle 
arid  grow  narrow,  her  soul  would  be  starved  and  all  the  good  of 
ber  be  lost.  Somehow  a  way  inu^t  be  forced  through  the  thicket, 
somehow  she  miut  be  wakened.  But  be  seemed  no  nearer  to 
finding  that  way  than  he  had  been  two  years  ago,  and  sbe  was  no 
nearer  to  her  wakening. 

*  No,  there  has  been  uo  change,'  he  said,  and  as  be  spoke  his 
eye  was  canght  by  a  bright  light  which  suddenly  flnnu-d  up  in 
the  window  of  a  dark  bou^e  upon  his  right.  The  house  bod  per- 
plextd  him  more  Ibno  once.  It  took  so  little  luut  in  the  life  of 
the  square,  it  m>  coo^tently  e-ITaced  iL*rir  from  tbf  gaietit*?-  of  tlie 
people  who  bv-ed  about.     It«  balconies  were  oever  bcuikcd  with 
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flowers,  no  visitors  mounted  its  rteps ;  and  even  in  the  daytime  itJ 
had  n  look  of  mystery.     It  may  liave  been  that  mme  dim  analog^ 
between   that   houa^  and    th«  question    which    so   baffled  tiEm 
am8t«d  Wanisden'jt  attention.     It  niay  have  been   merely  that 
he  was  hy  nature  curious  and  obserrant.     Rut  he  leaned  Torward 
tiix>n  the  balcony-rail. 

'  l)o  you  flee  that  light  'f '  he  aiiked.     *  In  the  window  on  the 
tecond  floor  ? '  | 

•  Yes.'  j 

He  took  oat  his  watch  and  noticed  the  time.     It  was  jtuit  aj 
quarter  to  tu'elve.     He  laughed  softly  to  himself  and  said  :  I 

'  Wnit  n  moment ! '  1 

He  watched  the  house  for  a  few  minutes  without  saying  a 
word.     Pamela  with  a  wnile  at  hif  eagerness  watched  too.     In  a  ' 
Httle  wliilp  they  mw  the  door  open  and  a  man  and  a  woman  both  ' 
in  evening  dress  appear  upon  thp-iteps.     Warrisden  laughed  again, 
'Wait,'  he  said,  a»  if   he  e][])eote<l   Pamela    to  interrupt. 
*  You'll  see  they  won't  whistle  up  a  cab.     They'll  walk  beyond 
the  bouse  and  take  one  quietly.     Very  likely  they'll  look  up  at 
the  light«d  window  on  the  second  Root  as  though  they  were  ' 
ecboolboys  who  had  escaped  from  their  dormitorieB  and  went 
afraid  of  being  caught  by  the  master  before  they  hnd  had  their 
fun.    There,  do  you  see  ? ' 

For  OS  he  xpoke  the  man  and  the  woman  stopped  and  looked 
ap.  Had  they  beard  Warrisden's  voice  and  obeyed  bis  direc- 
tions they  could  not  have  more  completely  fulfilled  bio  predto- 
tioB.  They  had  the  very  air  of  truants.  Apparently  they  were 
reassared.  Tb«y  walked  along  the  pavement  until  they  were 
well  past  the  house.  Then  they  signalled  to  a  passing  han- 
som. The  cab-driver  did  not  set?  them,  yet  Uiey  did  not  call 
out,  nor  did  the  man  whistle.  They  tt-aited  until  another 
iipproftclied  and  they  bp<;Voned  to  that.  Warrisden  watched  the 
whole  scene  with  the  keenest  interest.  As  the  two  people  got 
into  tbe  cab  he  laughed  again  and  turned  back  to  I^mela. 

'Well?'  she  said  with  a  laugh  of  nmu»>ement,  and  the  quiet 
monosyllable,  falling  as  it  were  with  a  cold  i-plasli  upon  his  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  little  scene,  suddenly  brought  him  back  to  the 
question  which  was  always  latent  in  his  mind.  How  was  Pamela 
to  be  awakened  ? 

*It'i  a  strange  place,  London,'  he  said.  'Mo  doubt  it  seems 
stranger  to  me,  and  more  full  of  interesting  people  and  interesting 
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tbingH  jiut  becunss  1  have  corae  back  from  vet;  »il<*»l  wid  vwy 
empty  places.  But  that  boune  aU^ys  puztled  me.  I  used  to 
have  rooms  overlookiDg  this  ^uarp,  high  up,  orer  thorv,'  and 
h«  pointed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  square  toirards  Uerkeley 
Street,  'and  what  we  have  seen  to^oif^t  osMJi  to  t«kp  plncr  t-very 
aiglit,  Hiid  at  the  same  hoar.  The  light  weot  up  in  the  room  on 
tbe  second  floor,  and  the  truant*  crept  out.  Oue«s  where  tliey 
go  to !  The  Savoy.  They  go  and  sit  there  amongst  the  lightd 
and  tbe  music  for  balf  an  hour,  then  they  come  back  to  the  dark 
house.  They  live  in  the  most  cimoas  isolation  with  the  moat 
curioofi  legnlarity.  There  are  three  of  thero  nltofjether :  an  old 
man — it  i»  hiK  light,  I  suppose,  which  went  up  on  tbe  second 
floor — and  thoxe  two.  t  know  who  they  are.  Tlie  old  man  la  Sir 
John  Stretton.' 

'  Ob !  *  said  Pamela  with  interest. 

*  And  tbe  two  people  we  saw  are  bis  son  and  bis  son's  wife. 
I  have  never  met  them.  In  hct,  no  one  meets  tbem.  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  know«  them.' 

'  Tes,  you  do,'  «aid  Pamela, '  I  know  them.'  And  in  her  know- 
ledge, although  Warriflden  did  not  know  it,  lay  the  aniiwer  to  the 
problem  wliich  to  [wrpleied  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TKIUNTS. 

WiRRisDEN  turned  qoickly  to  Pamirlu, 

'  You  never  mentioned  than.' 

'  No,'  she  replied  with  a  smile.  '  But  there'i)  no  mystery 
in  my  silence.  I  simply  liaven't  mentioned  them  because  for 
two  yeart>  I  have  lo^  sight  of  them  altogether.  I  used  to  meet 
tbem  about,  and  I  have  been  to  their  houHe.' 

'There?'  asked  Wanisden,  with  a  nod  towards  the  lighted 
window. 

'  No ;  but  to  the  house  Millie  and  Mr.  Stralton  hod  in  Deanery 
Street.  They  gave  that  up  two  years  ago  when  old  Lady 
Strettoii  (lied.     I  thonght  they  bad  gone  to  live  in  tbe  country.' 

'And  all  the  while  they  have  been  tiring  here,'  exoluimed 
Warrisdon.  He  had  spoken  truthfully  of  himselt  The  events, 
and  the  {>eople  with  whom  he  came,  however  slightly,  into  contact 
always  had  interested  and  amused  him.     It  was  his  pleasure  i 
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fit  his  obMmtioDS  tog«thrr  until  h«  had  oonstracted  a  little 
biography  in  his  mind  of  each  perwjn  witli  whom  be  «Be 
acquainted.  And  there  wsa  nev^r  an  inrident  of  any  int«««t 
vitbin  luj  notice,  bnc  he  sought  the  reason  for  it  and  k«-|A  an  «je 
open  for  ita  conHeqnence. 

•  Don't  yoo  see  how  Ktrange  the  story  is  ? '  he  went  on,  *  They 
give  ap  their  houve  apon  T^dy  Stretton's  death,  and  tbry  come 
to  live  here  with  Sir  John.  Thafn  natural  enough,  i^tr  JohnV 
an  old  man.  But  they  live  in  «uch  seclusion  that  even  their 
friends  think  they  have  retired  into  the  country.' 

'  Yes,  it  ie  ntnuige,'  Pamela  admitted.  And  she  added :  '  I 
was  Millie  Stretton's  Inidesmmd.' 

Upon  Warrisden'i  leqnest  she  told  him  what  ithe  knew  of  the 
couple  who  lived  in  the  dark  hout^e  and  played  truant.  Millie 
Stretton  irB«  the  daughter  of  a  Judge  in  Oeylou  who,  vhen  Millie 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  married  a  second  time. 
The  )ite{>-niother  had  lacked  disoretioa ;  from  the  very  fin>t  she 
bad  claimed  to  ejceici«e  a  complete  and  andisputed  authority ;  she 
had  be«n  at  no  pains  to  secure  the  afTectioiiM  of  her  ittei)-daughter. 
And  very  little  trouble  would  have  been  needed,  for  >Iillie  was 
naturally  affectionate.  A  girl  without  any  ^reat  depth  of  fpeling, 
she  responded  easily  to  a  show  of  kindnn^.  She  found  it  neither 
di£BcuIt  to  make  intimate  friendo,  nor  hard  to  lo»e  them.  She 
was  of  the  imitative  type  hesideis.  She  took  her  thoughts  and 
even  her  lasguage  from  tboee  who  at  the  moment  were  by  her 
■ide.  Thtu  her  step-mother  had  the  eeaiest  of  taek?,  but  ebe  did 
not  poMMB  th«  oece«)>ary  tact.  She  demanded  obedience,  and  in 
retnm  offered  tolerance.  The  household  at  Colombo,  therefore, 
became  for  Millie  a  roofstemi  rather  tlmit  a  home,  and  a  year 
lifter  this  marriage  flhe  Itetook  hen-elf  and  the  few  thousands  of 
pounds  which  her  mother  had  bequeatbed  Iter  to  Iioudon.  The 
ostenaible  reason  for  her  departure  was  the  invitation  of  Mn*. 
Charles  Itawson.a  friend  of  hi-r  mollicr'ti.  But  Millie  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  a  return  to  Ceylon  was  not  to  be  endured.  Some- 
how she  would  manage  to  make  a  home  for  herself  in  Knglaiid. 

She  found  her  path  at  once  made  easy.  She  was  pretty,  with 
the  prettin«»  of  a  child,  she  gave  no  trouble,  *he  wa«  fresh,  she 
dressed  a  drawing-room  gracefully,  she  fitted  neatly  into  her 
suTTonndingiE,  slie  picked  up  immediately  tlie  ways  of  tliought  and 
the  jargon  of  her  new  companions.  In  a  word,  with  the  remark- 
able receptivity  which  was  ben,  she  was  very  quickly  at  home  in 
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Mts.  RawMTi'»  houM>.  She  bpcnmr  a  Eavonrito  no  Ims  for  her 
modrst  friendlineRs  tlian  aa  account  of  ber  looks.  Md.  RavRon, 
who  v-Tis  nparinf;  tniddio  age,  but  vhose  love  of  amu»pm(!nt«  was 
not  AMnaged,  rejoiced  to  have  so  atbrnctive  a  companion  to  take 
aboat  witJi  hpr.  Millie,  for  lier  part,  was  very  glad  to  be  w 
taken  aboat.  She  had  fallen  fhnn  the  objure  cloud.4  into  a 
bright  and  wonderful  world. 

It  va*  at  thiit  time  that  Pamela  Mardale  Sret  met  Millict'nt 
Stretton,  or  rather,  one  should  say,  Millioent  Rundell,  nnce 
Rundetl  vaa  at  that  time  her  name.  Tliey  became  friends, 
althoQgb  so  hr  nd  character  wa«  concerned  tbey  hod  little  in 
comnwn.  It  may  have  been  that  the  differenoe  between  them 
was  the  nclua)  csuite  of  their  friendHhip.  Certainly  Millie  came 
lather  to  lean  upon  her  fnend,  admired  her  strength,  made  her 
tberepofiitoryof  her  confidences,  and  if  she  received  nocoofidesces 
in  retuni,  she  was  content  to  believe  that  there  were  none  to  make. 
It  was  at  this  time  too  that  Millie  fell  in  with  Lady  8tretton. 

Ijidy  Stretton,  a  tall  old  woman  with  the  head  of  a  QrenadieJ', 
bad  the  charHcten'stic  of  Sir  Anthony  Al^olute.  There  was  no 
one  to  good-tempered  so  long  as  she  had  her  own  way ;  and  the 
generally  had  it. 

>  I.ndy  Stretton  saw  titat  Millie  was  easily  led,'  I^unela 
c<mtinaed.  '  Hhe  thought,  for  that  reason,  she  would  be  a 
Doitable  wife  for  Tony,  her  son  who  was  then  a  pabalteni  in  the 
OoldstreamH.  So  sbe  did  all  she  could  to  throw  them  together. 
She  invited  Millie  up  to  Iter  liou^e  in  Scotland,  tbe  hoatAn  T^ady 
Millingbam  now  has,  and  Mr.  Stretton  fell  in  lore.  He  was 
evidently  ver>'  fond  of  Itlillie.  nod  Millie  od  her  «ide  liked  him 
quite  as  much  as  anyone  else.  They  were  married.  I.Ady 
Stretton  hired  them  the  honse  1  told  you  of,  close  to  Park  l.ane, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  see  that  they  were  comfortabte. 
You  see,  lliey  were  toys  for  her.  There,  that's  all  I  know.  Axe 
yon  satisfied  ? ' 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  smiling  at  Warrisden's  senoas 
taee, 

'  And  what  about  the  old  man.  Sir  John  Sti'etton  V  *  be  asked. 

*  I  never  met  him.'  n^plied  Pamela.  '  Ue  never  went  out  to 
parties,  and  I  never  went  to  tliat  house.' 

As  sbe  concluded  the  sentenn'.  u  man  looked  on  to  the  balcony 
and,  seeing  them,  witbdrew.  Pamela  rose  at  once  from  her  chiUr, 
and,  with  a  sudden  movement  of  jealousy,  WanriKlen  swung  round 
and  looked  into  the  room.    Tbe  man  was  well  past  tbe  middle 
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•^  stout  of  boild.  and  vith  ft  heavy  cnraworn  tncc  with 
DO  pleasure  in  it  nt  nil.  He  was  the  man  who  had  hwn  with 
fWnftla  when  WarriMlen  had  arrived.  WarriMlen  turned  hack  to 
tte  girl  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

•  Voa  are  engaged  ? ' 

'  YeH,  for  this  dance  to  Mr.  Madgv/  and  she  iodicattnl  the 
man  who  was  reiiriog.  '  But  we  shall  meet  again — at  Nowmnrket, 
at  all  event)*.     Fprhaps  in  Scotland  too." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Warriaden,  and,  im  he  took  it.  her 
TOie«  dropped  to  a  pl«a. 

■  PleaHe  don't  go  away  again  »-itliout  telling  me  firsl ,  without 
talking  it  over,  so  that  1  may  know  where  you  are  from  month  to 
month.    PleaM  promise  1  * 

Warrisden  promised,  and  went  away  from  the  houce  with  her 
piayer  e«hoing  in  his  earB.  The  very  noond  of  her  voice  was 
audible  to  him,  and  be  never  doubted  the  iiinoerity  of  it«  a(^>e«]. 
Bat  if  she  set  such  store  on  what  she  had,  why  was  she  content 
withju^t  that  and  nothing  more,  heaiked  him.'>«lf.  Vr'hy  didHheuot 
claim  a  little  more  and  give  a  little  more  in  return  ?  Why  did  she 
come  to  a  halt  at  friendship,  a  mere  turnpike  on  th*  great  road. 
instead  of  passing  through  the  gate  and  going  on  dou-n  the 
appointed  way.  He  did  not  know  that  stie  pntsed  the  tsmpike 
ODce,  and  that  if  she  refiued  to  venture  on  that  path  again,  it  wan 
beeaoM;,  knowing  herself,  .itie  dared  not. 

In  the  narrows  of  Berkeley  Street  Warrisden  was  shaken  out 
of  these  n>flection)i.  A  han?om  Jingled  \iai>t  him,  and  b>'  the  light 
of  the  lamp  which  hung  ut  the  back  within  it  be  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  truants.  They  were  driving  home  to  the  dark 
house  in  the  Square,  and  they  mt  side  by  side  silent  and  with 
troubled  faces.  Warrisden's  thoughts  went  back  to  what  Pamela 
had  told  him  that  night,  ^lie  had  told  him  the  half,  but  not  the 
perplexing,  intereiiting  half  of  their  hiittory.  That  indeed  Pamela 
could  not  t«ll,  for  she  did  not  know  Sir  John  Strettou,  and  the 
old  man's  warped  and  churlish  character  alone  explained  it. 

It  woi  by  his  doing  that  the  truRut>;  gave  up  their  cheery 
little  house  in  Deanery  Street  and  came  to  lire  in  Berkeley  Square. 
The  old  man  wtw  a  miser,  who  daring  hiH  wifeV  existence  had  not 
been  allowed  to  gtaUfy  his  instincts.  lie  made  all  the  more 
ample  amend  »i  aft«r  she  had  died.  The  fine  allowance  on  which 
the  young  couple  had  managed  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
little  brougham  vm  stripped  from  them. 

'Why  should  1  Uve  alone?'  said  the  old  man.    'lam  old, 
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Tony,  and  I  need  «oine  attention.  Tli«  1ioQ»>e  i»  Mg,  much  too 
trig  for  me,  and  tlie  servants  ue  eating  their  beads  off  for  the 
want  of  something  to  do.'  There  w«r«  indeed  more  fervant«  than 
were  needed.  f^ervantA  were  the  single  loxniy  Sir  John  allowed 
him&elf.  Their  liveries  were  faded,  they  tliemtelvf  m  were  insolent 
and  untidy,  b«t  they  were  there,  in  the  great  bare  dining-room  at 
dinner-time,  in  the  hall  when  Sir  John  came  home  of  an  uflcnwon. 
For  thf!  old  man  went  out  each  day  ait  the  clock  atmck  three ;  he 
came  back  eavli  evening  at  hulf-pust  six.  He  went  out  alone,  he 
retnmed  alone,  and  be  never  went  to  his  dab.  He  took  an 
omnibuM  from  the  comer  of  Berkeley  Street  and  journeyed 
eafltwards  as  far  aa  l.udgate  Kill.  There  he  took  a  drink  in  the 
re^shment  bur,  and,  coming  out.  i^truck  northwards  into  Holbom, 
where  he  turned  wefitwards,  and  walking  aa  far  as  the  inn  at  the 
<»mirr  of  the  Tottenham  Conit  Road.  Ktepped  for  an  hoor  into 
the  private  bar.  Thence  he  took  another  omnibus,  and  finally 
r«*etied  borne,  where  hiit  footmen  receiviMl  him  solemnly  in  tbe 
hall.    To  tluH  h<«ne  he  bronght  Tony  and  his  wife. 

*  There,  choose  your  own  rooms,  Tony,'  be  said  magnanimously. 
■What's  that?  Money?  But  what  f-w?  Youll  havi-  it  soon 
enough,' 

Tony  Stretton  suggested  that  it  was  banily  poctible  for  any 
man,  however  oairful,  to  retain  a  oomintiction  in  the  Cotdatreams 
without  an  allowance.  ^  John,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  high 
bald  forehead,  and  a  prim  puritanical  face,  looked  at  bia  son  with 
a  right«0UM  i^everity. 

*A  very  expensive  regiment.  Leare  it,  Tony!  And  live 
quietly  at  borne.  Look  after  your  father,  my  Ix^,  and  you  won't 
need  money,'  and  be  stalked  up  stairs,  leaving  Tony  agttast  in  the 
hall.  Tony  had  to  Hit  down  and  think  it  over  before  be  could 
quite  realise  the  fate  which  bad  overtaken  him.  Here  be  was 
twenty-nx  year*  old,  brought  up  to  vpend  wliat  be  wanted  and  to 
ask  fin*  more  when  that  was  ended,  and  be  was  to  lire  quietly  on 
nothing  at  all.  He  had  no  longer  any  iirofe^non,  lie  wm  not 
clever  enough  to  enter  upon  a  new  one  without  some  sort  of  start, 
and  in  addition  be  had  a  wife.  His  wife,  it  wa^  trui\  bad  a  feu- 
tbousands ;  they  had  remained  untouched  ever  since  the  marriage, 
and  Tony  shrank  from  tuucliing  thvm  now.  He  sat  on  one  of  the 
hall-chairs,  twisting  bis  mou.ttache  and  ataring  with  bis  blank 
blue  eyed  at  the  opposite  wall.  NMiat  in  the  world  was  be  to  do  ? 
Old  Sir  Jolin  was  quite  awaire  of  those  few   thomands.     They 
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might  josi  S8  well  be  used  now,  h«  thooglit,  and  Mve  hio) 
expense.  Tony  voold  pny  t)iem  back  after  \ii»  father  was  dead. 
Such  wasSir  John's  plan,  and  Tony  had  to  fii3\  in  with  it.  The 
horses  at»d  the  broQgham  and  all  the  furniture,  the  [mnts.  the 
pfagtoTM  and  the  mirror?  which  had  decked  out  eo  gaily  the  little 
hoose  ta  Deanery  Street  went  to  the  hammer.  Tony  paid  off  his 
debts  and  fouDd  himself  with  a  hundr«l  poonds  in  hand  at  the 
end  ;  and  when  tiiat  waA  gone  he  van  forced  to  come  to  his  wife. 

'  Of  course,"  wiid  she,  *  we'll  share  what  I  have,  Tony.' 

■  Yen,  but  we  mueL  go  carefully,'  he  replied.  '  Heaven  knows 
how  long  ve  will  have  to  disg  on  like  tliis.' 

So  itie  money  queotion  was  settled,  but  that  was  in  reality  the 
leaat  of  their  troubles.  Sir  John,  for  the  &r«t  time  in  bis  life,  u-aa 
mndtcr  in  fact  aa  well  aa  in  name.  He  had  heen  uo  match  for  hiH 
wife,  but  he  vras  more  than  a  match  for  his  tK>a.  He  was  the  fifth 
baronet  of  bis  name,  and  yet  there  was  no  landed  property.  He  was 
rich,  and  ail  the  money  wa8  Mfely  tuokcd  away  in  the  pablit-  fundf, 
and  he  could  bequeath  it  as  he  willed.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
put  the  screw  on  Tony  and  his  wife,  and  he  did  not  let  tlie 
opportunity  slip.  The  love  of  authority  grew  upon  him.  He 
beoame  exacting  and  porteutouuly  ^vere.  In  his  black,  tthabby 
coat,  with  his  long  thin  figure,  and  his  narrow  faee,  he  had  tlte 
look  of  a  cold  Belf-right^one  fanatic.  You  would  have  believed 
tliat  he  wa«  morlifyiitg  his  son  for  the  tiake  of  bis  son's  soul, 
unless  perchance  yon  bad  peeped  into  that  private  bar  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Koad  and  hnd  i>een  him  drinking  gloomily  alone. 

He  laid  doa'n  rules  to  which  the  unfortunate  couple  must 
needs  conform.  Tb«y  bad  to  dine  with  him  every  night  and  to 
sit  with  him  every  evening  until  he  went  to  bed.  It  followed 
that  they  lost  sight  of  their  friends,  and  every  month  isolated 
them  more  completely.  Tlte  mere  humiliation  of  the  petition  in 
which  they  stood  caused  them  to  shrink  more  and  more  into  their 
privacy.  When  they  walkftd  out  in  the  afternoon  Uiey  kt-pt  away 
from  the  Park  ;  when  they  played  truant  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Savoy,  they  chose  a  little  table  in  an  obscure  comer.  This  was 
the  real  liiittory  of  the  truants  with  whose  fortunes  those  of 
Wnrrisden  and  Pamela  were  to  be  so  closely  intetmtngled.  For 
ibat  life  in  the  dark  house  was  not  to  lAMt.  Even  as  Warrisden 
poued  them  in  Berkeley  Street,  Tony  Stretton  was  saying  over 
and  over  again  in  hi#  inactive  mind : 


'  It  can't  go  on.     It  can't  go  on 
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BvEBY&ODY  had  A  right  to  expect  the  Quite!  of  Litenttare  and  Art 
to  succeed.  Royalty  ttmilcd  U[)on  ft ;  half  th«  gi^at  Inmilies  ver« 
artivtf  in  its  behalf;  and  e\'erybody  who  likes  a  good  hook  or 
admires  a  good  picture  clapped  handii  and  cotignitiilat«d  artiste 
and  literaty  men  upon  the  good  time  that  had  come.  The  finit  livt 
of  donors  and  sub«criber«  oootains  neAHy  all  the  i1ltL«triou«  of  oar 
people.     But  no  entriee  are  so  interesting  as  these  : 

'  Acting  and  publixliing  copyright  of  the  comedy  **  Not  «)  Bad 
as  we  Seem"  presented  to  the  Society  by  its  author.  Sir  Edannl 
Butwer  Lytton,  and  which  produced  /550.' 

'  Amateum  of  the  Guild  of  literature  and  Art :  tha  proceeds 
of  their  performances  of  the  comedy  of  "  Not  to  Uod  as  we  Seem," 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  the  force  of  "  Mr.  NighUngftle's 
Diaiy,"  written  by  Jlr.    C.    Dickens  and    Mr.  Mark    I^emon, 

3.065/.  ii«.  \\a: 

Charles  Dickens  is  himself  on  the  list  for  52/.  109.  Tliff 
officials,  too,  were  a  promise  of  HUcoesii  and  kindled  hope  in  the 
least  sanguine  of  the  members.  Sir  Edward  was  President ; 
Charles  Dickens,  Viiie-President ;  Charles  Knight,  TreoBurer ; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Charles  Eaitlake  (pi««dent  of  the 
Boyal  Academy),  Earl  QranTille,  and  Sir  A.  H.  Lnyard  were 
trustees.  The  very  auditing  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  men 
like  Mr.  (ieorge  Clowes  and  Sir  Alexander  Dull  (iordon;  and 
Professor  Augustus  De  Morgan  gave  his  famous  high  collar  a  fre«h 
tug  up  as  he  signed  himself  '  Honorary  Consulting  Actuary.'  I 
would  almost  accept  the  additiun  to  my  yetar»  that  would  be 
required  to  have  seen  Mi.  Dickens  as  a  member  of  the  Council  in 
those  days.  1  saw  so  much  of  liim  afterwards  that  I  can  to 
eiuily  figure  htm  in  the  tliick  of  the  work  ;  writing  n  play,  acting 
in  it,  bringing  men  together,  some  with  n  oommasd,  oth^as  with 

'  Tb>  proof  of  thia  |mpa  tcoclif)  Sii  Jolin  RobioMin  on  the  U<t  daj  of  his 
(tRBnowt  Bad  IiixiMr*d;Hf#,  am)  to  kii'tLinLl;  \%xik.t.  tho  Hiikl  ivmctknu  of  ooa 
for  vbuu  Cliai-let  PIchmi  \aA  n  great  Mendship  and  rapMt,— Ed.  Oobvrill, 
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an  ititimatioD  that  tlity  vxrt  in  il :  here  a  jokt; ;  Uier«  s  i)Btb«tic 
toQcb.  Uiii  smile  even  u-as  enough ;  GiadgriDd  could  not  hold 
out  agnintit  Churiu  Didfone.  I  Be«  hit<  spirit  in  th«  %ax\y  laws 
and  the  hy-laws  of  the  Society  which  are  in  my  poiBeesion.  It  is 
delightful  to  note  bow  all  haman  ne«dit  and  weakne«se»  are 
provided  for.  There  are  to  be  atinuiticf  for  prof^HiiioiiBl  members 
and  the  '  wives  of  jtrofvE^ioQat  member«/  the  objei-t  of  wlitoh  (w» 
are  told)  shall  be  '  to  asMKiate  an  honourable  rest  from  arduouti 
labouni  with  the  diccharg«  of  congeiiial  duties  in  connection  with 
popular  instruction.'  Rebuking  the  dUtrust  of  political  econo- 
mista — and  I  can  fee  Mr.  Dickens's  frown — an  '  Assturanc^  and 
Pro\-ideot  Augmentation  Fund '  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  seen  to.  Power  there  was  to  '  purchase  and  hold  landH  not 
exceeding  50  acres,'  and  oh !  the  retfulations  us  to  trosteeshipii  and 
membenhip  and  the  acoountfl  and  the  Hei!retar}''H  dutiex  (filling 
an  entire  [lage)  and  the  meetingB  and  the  noble  provision  (or 
'  aasociatee  of  the  Guild.' 

But  of  all  the  attractions  that  glitter  moat  are  the  '  Limited 
uiuaber  of  Free  Itesidencea '  to  be  occupied  by  the  annuitants 
whose  qualifications  are  so  carefully  defined  :  '  Writers  of  either 
Bex,  of  bookit  not  being  tnun^lationf  (translations  from  the  ancient 
and  Eastern  longuagee  esoepted) ;  writers  in  periodicals ;  writers 
of  dramatic  nod  other  theatrical  piece:*,  exhibitors  of  either  sex 
uf  works  of  original  daaign  in  painting  or  sculptare  or  architect 
ture  at  any  public  exhibition  in  the  United  Kingdom,  dnigners 
of  approved  merit  for  engravere.  and  engravers.'  Nothing  in  his 
career  surely  redounda  more  to  the  honour  of  Charles  Dickens 
than  his  devotion  to  this  project  of  a  literary  Guild.  Moved  to 
it  by  his  sympathy  with  literary  men  and  arti»t«.  hiM  knowledge 
of  their  trials,  their  sulFerings  often  '  in  the  crypt,'  be  threw 
himself  tuto  the  great  scheme  (for  it  was  great  in  conception), 
gave  it  huge  portions  of  his  time,  sacrificed  pleasure  and  jtrofit 
and  did  the  work  of  a  dooeo  men  for  long  years,  to  make  it 
e£Bcieut  for  fellow-workers  leee  fortunate  than  himself. 

Tliough  I  WAS  not  at  the  making  of  tlie  <Tuild,  I  became  a  '  pro- 
feMional  membt^r '  on  the  motion  of  Mark  I^mon,  ut  as  early  a  date 
an  '54,  and  was  the  most  regular  attendant  at  its  meetings  until  ita 
honourable  decease  in  '97.  when,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtninefl 
for  the  purpose,  its  goods  and  edect?)  were  divided  between  the 
Literary  Fund  and  the  Artists*  Benevolent  Fund,  When  I  joined, 
the  Guild  was  '  all  reudy,'  but,  eo  Ear  as  its  early  ambition  is  con- 
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sidered,  it  vm  stiwdiiig  «tni.  Prof«8Kional  members  did  not  join. 
and  the  Cotmcil  were  getting  slock  in  attendance.  Three  pretty 
boiu«s  stood  waiting  at  >>t«veDage,  but  nobody  came.  The 
reqairement  of  mbecriptton  and  life  asiunnM  detcnvd  some, 
who  looked  at  the  rules  and  turned  away.  It  was  not,  tbey  «aid, 
what  they  expected.  I  fancy  nuiuy  thought  that  by  faiiy 
influence  they  were  to  enter  apon  a  fine  mansion  and  an  aoDuity 
forthwith. 

At  our  meetings  Charlee  Dickens,  if  present,  was  always  in  the 
chair.  We  held  ■  Cooncil  meeting  fiM  and  fcJIowed  with  a 
'Qenenl'  BAeeting.  Bat  it  will  be  understood,  after  what  ha« 
beeo  aaid,  that  the  latter  meetings  were  not  at  all  crowded. 
Almost  immediately  after  I  had  joined  I  had  one  day  a  trying 
time  in  thl*  respect.  When  I  arrived  at  the  office  of  '  Ail  the 
Year  Hound '  where  we  met,  I  was  told  that  the  Council  were 
sitting  hut  would  not  be  many  minute*.  Then  cwn*  the 
intimation  that  the  General  Meeting  was  on.  I  went  upstairs  and 
entered  the  room,  in  which  I  found  Kevetal  gentlemen  talking  and 
laughing  together.  There  were  Robert  Chambers,  Charles  Knight, 
Aogustus  ^^.  Dudley  Cost«llo,  Mark  liemon,  and  a  few  more. 
•Here'*  the  Genenil  Meeting!"  taid  WilU,and  everj-body  laughed. 
'  Shall  we  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  ? '  he  said,  addresa- 
ing  me,  and  there  was  another  laugh.  I  was  nervous  enough,  but 
not  too  nervous  to  resolve  to  be  even  with  my  frioud  if  I  ooald. 
'  If  you  please,'  I  replied,  and  I  chuckle  even  now  to  think  of  the 
gravity  with  which  I  listened  to  him,  and  how  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  in  tlie  chair,  showed  his  amuxement.  In  the  minute 
book,  the  entry  is  'General  Meeting,  Monday,  June  3,  '61,  only 
Mr.  Robinson  attended,'  and  this  is  Higued  '  Charles  Dickens.* 
Charles  Dickens,  it  was  often  said,  was  above  all  tilings  an  actor. 
Ue  was  indeed  an  actor  and  a  consummate  one.  Ke  was  never 
when  in  public  wliut  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  termed 
'natura].'  I  saw  him  again  and  again  at  these  Guild  meetings; 
I  heard  him  address  various  public  assemblages,  and  I  lirtened, 
1  think,  to  each  of  his  Public  Readings ;  and  in  all  he  had  con- 
sciously an  ideal  in  his  mind,  up  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
acted.  His  characters  have  been  counted,  and  they  run  into 
hundreds  and  hundreds.  He  must  liave  created  tliem  as  bo 
walked  and  rode  and  oonversed  or  mosed.  The  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  for  the  time  became  an  ideal  one  forthwith  and 
his  port  a  part  aith  the  reiit.     I  once  nw  him  hurry  fomard  in 
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St.  JuxM*'*  Square  to  Mp  a  polioMuan  who  wtw  straggltog  with  • 
desperate  fellow  wbou  he  had  arr«8t«d  for  stmliiig  Irad.  My 
UaaA  Mr.  J.  C.  Pu-kisson,  w»)l  known  to  and  much  Ukecl  t^ 
Di«fceDe,  was  with  m«,  and  we  ha«tened  to  aesitit.  I  raolly 
tnmbled,  for  the  man  looked  savagely  at  Mr.  Pickens,  and  tu 
aaotber  moment  a  Mow  miglii  tiuve  fallen.  'I'll  go  with  you 
to  th«  statioo,'  Ksid  Mr.  Dickenn  to  the  [wliceman.  and  he  did. 
Even  then,  his  voice,  hiK  atr,  hia  walk  nude  me  think  of  some 
aooompliahed  aitixt  called  upon  to  represent  all  IhiA  apoo  tbe 
Atage. 

Ah  chairman  he  wan  a»  precine  and  accurate  as  possible  ia 
carrying  ont  tbe  traditions  of  the  poet.  Before  btisineHH  began, 
hi«  happy  lau^h  rang  through  the  room  ;  he  had  ii  word  for  tmrj 
friend  and  generally  they  were  hif)  associates  an  well  as  IriendK. 
Voices  were  high  in  meTriinent,  ami  it  looked  as  though  busineas 
would  never  i>egin ;  bat  when  Mr.  L>ickeos  did  take  hiH  seat, 
'  Now,  gentlemen ;  WiUs  will  read  tu  the  Minute*  of  the  last 
meeting.  Attention,  please.  Order!* — it  might  have  been  the 
moot  eoperiencod  chairman  of  Guildhall,  pureed  by  a  hundred 
public  dinnen.  At  the  time  of  my  election  to  the  (^ancit,  a 
fsngaine  spirit  was  abroad,  and  the  chairman  specially  partook  of  it, 
hut  when  disappoiiitineDt  followed  diNippciiiitmcut  everylx>dy  wan 
more  eerious.  There  was  little  laoghter,  and  Mr.  Dickens  showed 
that  the  matter  was  wonying  him.  Among  the  early  troubles 
was  the  m-cuiiancy  of  the  houses.  The  right  people  would  not 
tnm  up,  or  they  backed  out  if  they  did  say  they  would  i-ome.  Tlie  B 
hoosee  were  nice  eooogh.  There  was  no  trouble  about  them.  " 
Tb«re  were  pretty  gardens,  the  honM«  were  in  an  excellent 
poaition,  and  then  they  enpplied  Lord  Lytton  with  i<ucli  a  hnppy  M 
topic  as  he  rolled  l^  with  his  friends,  on  a  drive  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 
of  Knebwortb.  As  to  the  candidate);,  we  were  ready  to  squeeze  a 
point  in  tlie  lit^-ral  )ntiT])rftJition  of  the  niles,  but  it  woj^  no  good. 
I  see  that  in  one  com  we  were  obliged  to  write  to  a  candidate  to 
aeik  '  whether  he  in  di8po«ied  to  offer  to  the  Guild  any  explanation 
of  a  certain  alleged  destnivtion  on  lii«  port  of  lelten  or  papers 

belongiug  to  tlie  late  Duke  of .'     The  explanation  was  vote<l 

unaatiabctory,  and  no  tenant  came  from  that  quarter.  Another 
v«ypoignantdi!<ap{)ointmenttried  the  literary  temperament  dread- 
folly.  On  tliat  ot-casion  Diokens  had  ito  sooner  sat  down  than 
be  exclaimMl  (profewionai  chairman's  voice) :  '  Well,  gentlemen  ; 
good  news  to-day.     A  capital  tenant  at  last.    A  great  man  ;  good 
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richol&r ;  a  modem  lindley  Murray  and  all  that.'  '  Iloomy,'  we 
i)l]out«).  '  ViV  only  want  »  beginner,  yon  know,'  continued  the 
chairman.  '  We  shall  now  be  bothered  by  the  numbers.'  ^VheII 
we  beard  the  name  we  feU  we  wanted  lo  Mttalce  Itaoda  about  it, 

we  thou^t  remorsefully  of  our  post  want  of  Buth.     We  were 
suppOMd  to  be   allowed  by  the   ralei<   to   find  any  kind  of 
furniture  with  a  houire,  but  to-dny  Dickens,  who  all  hiH  life  lonj; 

<  alwayd  looking  to  do  a  kind  thing  for  somebody,  said  in  his 
winning  way  (and  tboM  who  never  witnewfed  it  can  Hcaiwely 
understand  what  an  adorable  sort  of  way  it  was)  :  '  And  now,  what 
do  you  say  about  finding  carpet«?  Can't  we  let  him  Law 
caipetj^?  House  very  chilly  when  be  comes  to  it  without  carpets. 
What  do  yon  «ay.  Lemon  ?  Carjwttt,  my  boy.'  He  addrWHed 
^Jdark  I^mon  as  by  instinct,  suggeeting  as  he  did  everything  ti 
comfortable.     We   tried   to   look   grave.     The  joke  was 

tend  we  were  co&oerned  about  the  letter  of  the  law.  Then 
came  the  laughter,  and  the  carpet*^  i.-arriod  the  day.  Alan !  at  the 
neit  meeting  our  chairman,  in  an  amufiingly  melancholy  voice, 
told  UK  the  carpoto  had   not  been  ordered.     They  would  not  be 

ited.     had  altered  his  mind.     He  ^emed  (and  this  was 

«ud  in  a  reproachful  tono)  to  have  a  large  family,  and  he  had 

le  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  at  Bedford  there  were  accessible 

lOols,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  go  and  live  there.  To  get  cheap 
education  for  them  would  be  better  than  living  rent-free  at 
Stevenage.  Harper's  charity  did  not  have  juHtice  done  to  it  that 
day. 

Again  we  were  all  vexed  with ,  who  after  promising  ne  aad 

puttiitg  on  in  such  good  spirit*,  wrot«  to  say  that  he  found 
the  trdiu  kr  Stevenage  didn't  suit.  Ue  waei  a  dramatic  critic, 
and  the  la»t  train  lell  before  the  new  piecei)  were  usually  over. 
The  distance  from  London  was  always  a  trouble.  I  think  Utenuy 
men  nu<l  uitii^tM  worked  a  greater  number  of  boors  in  those  days 
than  they  do  now,  and  it  was  a  superatition  with  them  that  it  wrk 
imposHible  to  leave  their  bdoved  melroiwUs. 

On  reaching  Wellington  Street,  one  day,  to  attend  a  Cou«ciI_ 
leeting,  I  found  Mr.   Dickenn   alone,     Tbongh  he  was  alwaj 
most  kind  to  me  and  liked  to  talk  of  the  '  Daily  News,'  for  instaoc 
1  felt  rather  alarmed,  for  I  knew  he  would  iusiMt  upon  busine 
being  done.      I'be  Minute  Book  i«c«ds  three  re»olulionn 
having  been  passed  at  that  meeting.     We  waited  a  while,  talkii 
ab  mt  things  in  the  [wjM-n;,  and  then  Air.  Dickens  iu  an  ininiitat 
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lay  mvy.  rmaifced :  '  Will  you  morr  m«  in  the  chair  ? ' 
■  I  vilL'  I  uunred,  '  I  know  yon  coo  be  trusted  to  keep  ord«r  in 
s  large  gatbning/  Tbm  eame  ncolution*,  carried  after  dis- 
eowMD.  little  ipeecbee  in  the  imitated  voice  of  abswnt  Tn«inber», 
thm  mppnpiiMim  gnvity  never  departed  from.  My  sliaro  vm 
JangnificanL,  bat  it  toved  to  supply  Mr.  Diokens  with  hiate  and 
texts  u)d  to  kaep  the  fun  going.  I  bav«  ofl«n  wishKl  n  reporter 
had  beta  ia  hidiig. 

'Sti.  DkfccBB  iigMd  the  Minute*  in  tlie  most  methodical  way. 
I  lancied  m  after  days  he  shook  handu  with  me  with  n  mferrier 

Tix  botuM,  before  we  obtained  I^ord  Lytton'a  permission  to  let 
Ibem,  were  pot  fmn  time  to  time  in  repair  and  gave  as  a  otrange 
'  erf  the  manner  in  which  unoccupied  housea  go  to  the  bad. 
1  WW  staying  ooee  for  a  few  day»  at  Welwj-n,  Hertfordshire, 
Mr.  W.  U.  WilU,  tbe  Uon(»sry  Secretary  of  the  Guild,  it 
ooetnrvd  to  u  to  drire  to  Sterenage  and  in8[)ect  the  property. 
When  we  gut  to  the  apot  tbe  keys  could  not  be  found ;  the  builder 
wbo  bad  tbon  in  charge  wa*  away.  I  did  my  beety  and,  climbing 
to  ■  window-till,  jumped  in :  tbe  spectacle  was  so  ludicrous  that 
I  eoold  sot  nuanMO  Wills  for  a  second  or  two  to  join  me.  On 
r.  dotted  about  at  regular  intervala  were  little  white 
lidmtiea)  in  ose  and  ihafe,  of  plaster  from  the  ceilings. 
Tbay  faoallad  tbe  little  pyramid*  of  damp  gnn])owder  which 
idaaae  hn^  in  Xovember.  The  ceiling  in  varioii!^  plat^et;  had 
fprma  in.  While  sotbon  and  aitirt^  wore  year  by  year  being 
ihaau  away  by  a  renitlecs  hand  from  all  guilds  and  honours  these 
«  moring  loo  in  the  silence  to  their  decny. 
I  have  not  mentkoed  a  member  of  the  Guild  who  did  more 
tban  any  to  bring  it  to  the  «ertice  for  which  it  was 
tbe  MTtpioe  of  mankind.  The  troublesome  and  tedious 
job  ot  obtaining  tbe  Pereesary  parliamentary  authority  for  luuiding 
all  over  to  the  two  aoeltent  Hicieties  already  named  would  never 
beaai  aceompUdied  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Frederick 
K.C  Tim  gentleman,  who  joined  the  Guild  on  the  same 
aa  myMlf,  gava  tODe  and  labour  to  the  Guild  in  nil  its  stages, 
.  aapadally  ia  Ibe  last,  wbeo  tbey  were  of  fuch  notable  raloe. 
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OLD  tntW  eEAL4ND.    U. 
BY  UDT  BBOOME. 


I  ciKNOT  oUwe  Uiwe  wandering  raminiHoencM  of  distant  days 
without  K  brier  mention  of  the  famous  imowstonn  of  1867,  at 

Wllich  I  IlitgiiltM]. 

I  must  say  a  pmfAtory  word  or  two  about  the  clim&te — ■m  far 
as  my  three  yean'  experience  went — in  ordtr  to  explain  the  fall 
forw  of  the  diwAcr  that  fmll  of  snow  wrought.  Th<^  uintrw  wei» 
8l»rt  and  delicious,  except  for  fin  occaxional  week  of  wet  weather, 
which,  however,  was  alvayn  regarded  hy  the  sli^'t'p-fnrHiw  iw 
excellent  for  filliug  up  the  unwk»,  making  the  (p'a^  grow,  and 
being  everything  that  was  natoral  and  desirable.  When  it  did 
not  rain,  the  winter  weather  was  simply  enchanting,  although  one 
bad  to  be  prepared  for  its  sudden  caprices,  for  w«athpr  is  weatber 
even  at  the  antipode«,  and  consequently  unreliable.  Sometimes 
we  started  on  an  ideally  exquisiite  monung  for  a  long  ride  on 
some  station  business.  Thv  air  would  be  still  and  delicious,  fresh 
and  exhilarating  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  understood ;  the  sun 
brilliant  and  just  sufficifntly  warming.  All  would  go  well  for 
four  or  five  houn,  until,  perhaps,  we  had  crossed  a  low  saddle  in 
the  mountains  and  were  coming  home  by  the  gorge  of  a  river. 
In  t#n  minutes  everjihing  might  have  changed.  A  sou'-wesler 
would  have  spmng  up  as  though  let  out  of  a  bag,  heavy  dr<^8  of 
rain  would  be  succeeded  hy  u  tiuow-flurry,  in  which  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  find  one's  way  home  across  swamps  and  over  creeks, 
and  th*-  riders  who  set  forth  so  gaily  at  t«n  of  the  clock  that  same 
morning  would  retnni  in  the  fast-gathering  darknctss  wet  to  the 
skin.  <T  rather  froien  to  the  bone.  1  have  often  found  it  difficult 
to  get  out  of  my  habit,  so  stifT  witli  bxnen  snow  was  ilB  bodice. 

Xo  one  e\i'er  dreamed  of  catching  oold,  howevitr,  from  tb« 
meteorological  changfa)  and  chance*,  an  immunity  which  no 
doabt  we  owed  to  the  fact  that  we  led,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not, 
an  opeoHiir  life.  The  little  weather-hoarded  boose,  with  its 
c«Q\'as-papered  lining,  did  not  offer  much  protection  from  a  hard 
fnMt,  and  I  ha\-e  often  found  a  heap  of  feathery  snow  m  n  chair 
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learmy  dosed  bedroom  wiodov,  which  had  drifted  in  throagh  the 

'-fitting  frame. 

..Still  the»^  snow-shoverii,  and  eren  hurd  froHtit  (which  usually 

lt«d  by  midday),  did  no  harm  to  man  or  bmst,  aud  fouod  ui 

totally  unprepared  for  the  Tall  in  August  1867.    Ofcourwthcrt 

were  no  meteorologteal  reoorda  kept  in  those  dsyti,  for  they  liad 

not  luDg  been  started  ereo  in  England,  and  we  luid  nothing  to  go 

by  except  the  Maori  traditions,  which  held  no  record  of  anything 

the  least  like  thnt  «nowstonn.     Indeed  I  hod  t>Hdom  seen  huow 

lie  on  the  ground  for  more  than  an  boor  after  the  sun  rose,  and  it 

never  wa«  thought  of  as  a  danger  in  our  compaiativety  low  billa. 

I  well  remember  that  Monday  morning  and  the  strange  rart- 
lesoness  which  seemed  to  extend  to  tlie  Hheep,  for  they  must  hare 
It  the  coming  trouble  long  before  we  thought  of  calamity.  The 
ber  during  the  la«t  week  of  July  had  been  quite  beautiful, 
tegular  winter  weather,  and  we  had  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
nd  the  dray  down  to  Chri»tchurch  for  supplies.  My  store-room 
all  but  empty.  «nil  the  tea^-hei<t,  flour  and  sugar  bagH,  held 
ly  half  a  week's  consumption,  so  the  drayman  was  charged 
not  to  linger,  but  to  turn  round  and  come  hock  directly  he  got  hiu 
load.  When  speaking  of  supplies  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tinned  provistooa  were  almost  unknown  in  those  days,  and 
oartainly  never  found  their  way  to  a  New  Zealand  sheep  station. 
F.  hod  Eili^o  taken  advantage  of  the  b«uutiful  oi)en  weather  to  ride 
down  to  Chriiitchurch  about  wool  matters,  so  I  expected  to  b« 
quite  alone  with  a  youth  who  wa«  tenruing  sheep-^ming  under 
.'9  auspices,  and  my  two  servants. 
But  K.  hod  hjirdty  started  before  a  cousin  rode  up  the  track 
and,  bearing  I  W8a  feeling  somewhat  depressed  and  lonely,  very 
kindly  volunteered  to  stay,  and  before  the  afternoon  was  over  a 
neighbouring  young  squatter  also  appeared,  and  asked  (as  was 
quite  a  common  thing  in  that  hotel-less  (li.->trt<.'t)  for  shelter  for 
the  night.  Nothing  oookl  have  been  more  unexpected—except 
that  one's  station  guest*  always  were  unexiiected — than  theae  two 
L  visitors,  but  it  proved  a  fortunate  chance  for  me  that  they 
I   appeared  just  then. 

I  The  weather  was  certainly  curious,  and  we  all  noticed  that  the 
I  tound  of  the  sheep's  bleat  nvver  ceased.  Nov  the  odd  thing  at  a 
r  sheep  station  used  to  be  that  you  hardly  ever  saw  a  sheep,  and 
L  still  more  seldom  heard  one,  except  perhaps  in  the  early  morning, 
■irben  they  were  coming  down  from  their  high  camping-grounds. 
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Aiu)  sheep  alwaire  '  travel '  lieatl  to  vrind.  but  tlie  i^liMp  tltul  nUer- 
Dooii  kept  moving  in  exactly  Uie  vontmry  directioD.  Still  1  was 
DOt  in  the  least  uneasy  about  th«  weather,  except  as  it  might 
affect  the  comfort  of  F.'ti  seventy-Sre  mile  tide  to  town,  and 
I  knew  he  woald  be  nnder  comfortable  shelter  at  a  friend'e  half- 
way hou»e  that  night,  Ix>  we  guily  and  lavishly  partook  of  our 
BOpper-dinner,  bad  an  abeunl  game  of  whist,  and  went  to  bed 
attomial. 

It  was  DO  surprise  to  see  snow  falling  steadily  next  morning, 
but  it  was  disagreeable  to  lind  there  was  very  little  mutton  in  the 
hoQHe,  and  that  it  was  quite  likely  the  shepherd  would  wait  for 
the  weathtT  to  clefir  before  starting  aerotut  the  hills  and  »wamps 
betwe«n  as  and  the  little  homestead  where  the  woolshed  stood, 
and  from  whence  the  bu.'<inesR  of  the  station  was  carried  on. 

The  three  gentlemen  lounged  nboat  all  day  and  smoked  a  good 
deal.  They  told  me  afterwards  how  bitterly  they  regretted  not 
having  made  some  preparation  in  the  way  of  at  least  bringing  in 
fuel,  or  putting  extra  food  for  the  fowls  &o.  But  each  said  to  the 
other  every  five  minutoi',  'Oh,  you  know  enow  in  New  Zealand  TWver 
lasts,'  thoogb  their  experienc«  was  only  a  very  few  years  old.  It 
was  short  commons  that  second  day,  and  T  tliought  ^ly  that  the 
dray  vonld  hare  only  reached  Christcbnrcb  that  evening !  We 
were  all  depressed,  and,  as  no  one  bad  any  use  for  depremion  up 
that  valley,  the  sensation  was  quite  new  to  na. 

II  wa»  not  until  we  met  on  the  third  moruiug,  however, 
that  we  at  all  acknowledged  our  fears.  By  this  time  the  snow  wa» 
at  least  four  fe«t  de^t  in  the  i<halloweei  places,  and  still  eontinued 
to  (all  steadily.  It  was  impossible  to  see  even  where  the  fowlhouee 
and  pigsties  stood,  on  the  weather  side  of  the  house.  All  tlie 
great  logs  of  wood  lying  about  waiting  to  be  cut  up  were  bidden, 
so  was  the  little  shed  full  of  coal.  A  smooth  high  slope,  like  a 
hillock,  stretched  from  the  outer  kitchen  door,  which  could  not  be 
opened  that  m(HiuDg,  out  into  the  floating  whiteaew.  All  oar 
windows  were  nearly  blocked  up  and  became  quite  so  by  the  even- 
ing, and  no  door  except  one,  which  opened  inwards,  could  be  used. 
And  we  had  literally  no  food  in  the  house.  The  tea  at  break- 
fast WHS  merely  coloured  hot  wat«r,  and  we  each  bad  a  oouple  of 
picnic  biscuttN,  For  dinnex  there  was  a  little  rice  and  salt. 
Imagine  bix  people  to  be  fed  every  day,  and  an  empty  latder  nod 
store>room ! 

Xbe  day  after  that  my  muds  declined  to  get  up,  declaring  they 
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prplemd  bo  'dir  vans';  ao  I  took  them  in  n  sftrdine  oaolt,  n  few 
utftfis  bHOOito,  and  a  fpoonfal  of  apricot  jam.  Thoee  were  our 
own  nbou  tat  that  day.  We  had  by  that  time  brokea  op  ever>- 
bos  for  fad,  aod  ooly  lighted  a  fire  in  the  kit<:heD,  where  alw  a 
•olilaiy  cmodlv  bnnicd. 

*  Be  my  carefnl  of  the  dip},'  mid  one  of  my  gOiMt*, '  for  I've 
iMd  of  people  flatiog  theiD.* 

'  I  bear  tb»  cat  toeving  under  the  boose,'  said  another ;  '  well 

lo  get  bold  of  b«r.' 

*I  axNuler  if  those  are  the  cows?  '  asked  a  third,  pointing  to 
formlna  ba^  high  above  Uie  stockyard  rails,  but  within 


By  Friday  nwming  tlte  maid«,  xtilt  iu  bed,  were  asking  tear- 
And  ofa  !  when  doyoa  think  we'll  be  found,  moin  ?'  Where- 
'«•  my  aaxiety  wa>  to  fiitd  tometbing  to  feed  them  with  !  We 
•book  oat  a  besp  of  dinaided  Soor-bagB  and  got,  to  oar  joy,  qoite 
a  t^ilafid  of  floor,  and  a  careful  smoothing  ont  of  the  lead  lining 
of  old  I—  chert*  yielded  a  few  leaves,  so  we  had  girdle  cakes 
and  laa  that  day.  I  «a«  vety  onfaappy  about  thedogs :  tlie  hor»eti 
mre  oat  on  the  mo  as  osoal,  so  it  waa  no  oae  thinking  of  them. 

On  ^uiday  tbeie  was  literally  nothing  at  all  in  the  house 
(which  va«  quite  dark,  remember),  and  my  three  star^'ing  men 
n]|>ed  thenuelrea  together  and  stmggled  oat.  tunnelling  through 
lh«  ssow.  io  the  dirertion  where  they  thought  the  fowlhouM>  muKt 
Be.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  work  they  hit  upon  its  txwf,  tore 
«tf  KMDC  of  tb»  wooden  shingles,  and  captured  a  few  bundles  of 
featbers,  wbieb  wwe  what  my  poor  dear  hens  were  reduced  to. 
BBwrrr,  thn*  was  a  juyfhl  struggle  hack,  and  after  some  hasty 
pn^mntiaa  the  (owl*  were  put  into  n  saucetMUi  "^i^'i  ^^  lump  of 
aov  (then  wae  do  water  to  be  got  anywhere),  and  u  sort  of  stew 
w— Med,  of  which  we  thankfully  jinrtook.  Thu  l.oartened  up  the 
pBtlenum  to  make  soother  sally  to  the  stack)-ard  in  x^ttrvh  of  the 
"nwdercreteattiresbad  kept  inoi-iog  round  and  round  as  the 
Ml,  to  at  to  makea  sort  of  wider  tomb  for  themwlves,  and  they 
aliTcv  tbongb  mere  bundles  of  skin  and  bone.  They  were 
diaggfd  by  rape*  to  the  stable  and  there  fed  with  oaten  bay. 
It  wae  DO  ijfw»lhiii  of  nulking  the  poor  things,  for  tliey  were  quite 


Kezt  day  the  itgi  were  dug  out,  but  only  one  young  and  strong 
'■oe  ettrmed.    7Wo  more  were  alire,  but  died  soon  alter. 

(hi  iMiuiij  it  tiad  cflBMfl  inowiog  and  the  wind  showed  ugna 
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of  changing;,  I  struggled  a  yard  or  two  out  of  th«  hooAe,  as  it  was 
»ach  n  hlPH-iing  to  grt  ioto  daylight  Again.  My  vier  was ctf  coortc 
much  eircmnstrlbed,  as  I  could  only  see  op  and  down  the  '  flat,' 
u  the  valley  ww  <«])«].  But  it  nil  looked  quite  different ;  not  a 
fence  or  familiar  landmark  to  be  seen  on  an}'  )>ide.  If  I  conld 
li»v#  been  vRft«d  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  from  which  we  saw 
tbe  mm  rise  the  aamme.r  before,  what  a  whit«  world  should  I  bave 
beheld  !  And  if  I  could  have  soared  rtill  biglier  and  looked  over 
the  whole  of  the  rast  ("ant^^rbury  Plains,  I  should  liavp  been 
gazing  at  the  lonootb  winding-sheet  of  half  a  million  of  sheep,  for 
that  was  found,  lat«>r,  to  be  the  Iain  in  that  Province  alone. 

V«t,  as  we  uft4'nt*urd»  oame  to  know,  it  wao  DOi  really  the  fall 
of  snow,  tremendoos  as  it  bad  been,  which  coat  the  Proviooe 
nearly  all  itii  «tock.  As  I  bave  said,  the  wind  cbaiiged  to  the 
north-west — the  warm  quarter — (m  Sunday  night,  and  it  rained 
heavily  as  well  as  blowing  half  a  galo.  On  Monday  morning  the 
snow  was  off  the  roof  and  it  was  postdble  to  clear  some  of  the 
windowH.  Ad  e«rly  e-xcui^iou  was  also  made  to  the  sties  nod  a 
pog  was  killed,  and  a  bag  of  Indian  meal  tot  fattening  poultry  had 
been  fonnd  in  the  iitable  loft,  which  could  be  mode  into  a  sort 
of  cake.     So  we  were  no  longer  starving,  and  the  maidf  got  up ! 

Twenty-four  hours  of  this  warm  rain  and  wind  was  wliat  did 
all  the  mischief  to  the  poor  Mieep.      Hy  Ikfonday  night  every 
creek  within  Hight  had  overflowed  its  banks,  aud  wa»  running— 
a  dirty  yellow  stream — over  the  fast-melting  snowfields.      The 
rapid  thaw  and  the  flooded  creeks  made  locomotion  more  difficult 
Uian  ever,  bat  the  three  gentlemen  set  to  work  at  once  to  try  to 
release  the  impriwmed  sheep.    There  was  but  one  dog  to  work 
with,  and  be  wm  so  weak  he  could  hardly  move,  hot  the  poor 
sheep  were  stiU  weaker.      Contrary  to  their  costom  they  had 
mostly  sought  refuge  beneath  the  projecting  banks  of  the  creeks 
and  would  have  been  .lafe  enough  there,  had  not  the  sudden  thaw 
lei  the  water  iu  on  them  before  they  oould  struggle  up,  and  thoy  ^ 
were  nearly  all  drowned.     It  was  most  pathetic  to  discover  how  ■ 
in  some  places  the  mothers  had  tried  to  save  the  lambs  by  stand*  ^ 
ing  over  them  in  a  leaning  attitude  bo  as  to  make  a  shelter. 
The  lambing  season  had  just  begun,  and  on  our  own  run.  which 
was  but  a  small  one,  we  Io«l  lliree  thousand  lamb:'.    Several  were  J 
brought  in  to  me  to  try  to  save,  but  I  bad  no  milk  to  give  them,  H 
and  warm  meal  ao<l  water  did  not  pim-e  enough  to  keep  the  poor  ^ 
tittle  starring  creature*  nVivf.     fi  ura'^  heartbreokittg  work,  and  j 
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F.  r«tani«d  it  wu  to  find  at)  the  fenoM  tapartried  with  tbe 
•Ides  of  a  tliousand  shwp ! 

As  soon  lu  vre  could  move  about  od  horeebnck  w«  rode  all 
over  the  nm  and  fotmd  that  th»  sheep  had  evidently  fared  better 
when  Uiey  liad  kept  on  higher  ground,  and  it  was  curiouH  to 
see  the  tope  of  the  little  Ti-ti  palms,  eome  ten  ortwelve  feet  high> 
eatirely  nibbled  off  where  the  sheep  had  clnsLered  round  them, 
and,  as  the  snow  fell,  mounted  higher  and  higher  until  they  could 
reach  the  green  leaves.  In  thom  days  all  the  floc-kw  were  pure  or 
half-bred  merino ;  active,  hardy  little  black-faced  aheep,  tasting 
like  Welsh  mutton,  and  delioioos  eating.  On  the»e  excanion*  we 
often  caxoe  upon  dead  «-ild  pigs,  boars  cased  in  hides  an  inch  thick , 
which  bad  perished  Uiroagh  sheer  otres^  of  weather.  It  vm  won- 
derful to  think  that  tMn-ekinned  animals,  with  only  a  few  monthii' 
growth  of  tine  merino  wool  on  their  backn,  could  have  survived. 

During  tbe  long  bright  summer  which  followed,  we  used  often 
to  aik  eocb  other  if  it  ix>uld  be  true  that,  hills  had  Apjiarently 
been  levelled  and  valleys  filled  up  by  the  bea^iest  snowstorm  ever 
known.  But  when  we  looked  at  tbeTi-tJ  palms  with  their  top- 
most leaves  gnawed  to  the  stump,  we  realised  that  the  sheep 
mtut  have  been  standing  on  eight  or  nine  feet  of  »now  to  reach 
When  tbe  survivors  came  to  be  shorn,  it  was  corioos  to 

tbe  sort  of '  nick  '  in  th«  Awv-p,  where  their  three  week*'  im- 
iment  had  evidently  checked  the  growth  of  the  wool,  for 
many  of  the  hardiest  wethers  mnrt  have  been  without  food  for 
that  time,  as  tbe  pasturage  was  either  full  of  snow  or  flooded. 

In  looking  back  on  that  tragic  time,  the  ouly  bright  memory 
i«  oonnected  with  tobogganing  on  a  rough  but  giant  scale,  and 
I  only  wonder  any  of  us  survived  that  form  of  amusement.  By 
the  time  every  pu««ible  thing  had  been  done  for  the  surviving 
sbeep,  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  all  but  the  steep  weather- 
side  of  tbe  encircling  hills,  ho  our  slideti  had  to  be  arranged  on 
very  dangerous  slopes. 

Xba  fledges  on  which  these  perilous  joumey.i  were  made  con- 
sisted  of  a  conple  of  short  planks  nailed  together,  with  a  batten 
across  for  one's  feet  to  rest  on,  and  half  a  shears  for  a  brake.  Tf 
tbe  gentlemen  would  only  have  made  the«6  rapid  descents  alone  1 
Bnt  they  insii-led  on  my  being  a  constant  passenger.  No  one 
who  baa  not  gone  through  it  can  imagine  tbe  sensation  of  being 
launched  on  a  bit  of  boarvl  down  a  mountain  side !  And  yet 
there  must  have  been  a  fearful  joy  in  it,  because  after  turning 
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nnind  and  round  mnay  tirne»  a*  wns  Hew  ovtr  the  hard  snow 
iiur(ac«,  and  arriving  in  a  h«ap,  head  foremost,  in  a  snowdrift,  one 
was  quite  ready  to  try  again.  Luckily  anotlier  uorit)-wf«l  gale 
set  in,  and  when  it  had  btovn  itself  out  tbere  were  too  many 
shurp-poinled  rocks  ^^lickinf;  up  out  of  the  remaining  «now  to 
make  our  mad  descents  practicable. 

I  «onder  if '  swaggert '  hav«  been  improved  off  Uie  f!a«e  of  the 
country  districts  of  New  Zealand  ?  Tramps  one  would  perhape 
have  called  them  in  England,  and  yet  they  were  hardly  tram)« 
ao  much  as  men  of  a  roving  dispOHitton,  who  wandered  about 
asking  for  work,  and  Uiey  really  could  and  did  work  if  wanted. 
Tliey  nearly  alwayo  api>^j^,  with  their  '  swag '  (a  roll  of  red 
blanket)^)  on  their  backx,  about  sunMut,  and  it  was  etiquette  for 
them  to  offer  to  chop  wood  before  shelter  was  su^ested.  A  good 
meal  of  t«a,  mutton,  and  bread  followed  as  a  matter  of  ooui^e,  and 
a  ohakedown  in  some  Hhed.  In  the  early  morning,  if  there  wbh 
DO  employment  forthcoming,  the  '  swagger '  would  fetch  walcx, 
chc^  mwe  wood,  or  do  anything  he  waa  asked,  before  he  got  some 
mtm  (bod  and  left.  They  always  seemed  vciy  quiet,  decent  men, 
and  perfectly  honeiit.  Indeed,  a  mitwng  pair  of  lx>ots  (afterwards 
found  to  have  only  be«n  mislaid)  raised  a  grent  commotion  in 
the  whole  country-side  until  they  were  found,  and  1  suspect  the 
owner  luul  to  upologite  abjectly  to  all  the  '  nwaggert' ! 

The  invariable  custom  of  the  swagger  only  appearing  at  son- 
Wt  made  it  all  tbc  more  wonderful  when  I  found  one  crouched  in 
a  corner  of  the  verandah  at  dawn  one  bitt«r  winter's  morning. 
Now  I  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  daylight  in 
winter,  but  it  waa  a  glorious  morning  after  nearly  a  week  of 
wretched  wet  and  cold  weather.  Some  demon  of  reHlessneso 
most  have  induced  me  to  jump  up,  huddle  tm  a  warm  dressing- 
gown,  aod  start  cm  a  window-opening  expedition,  which  led  me 
shortly  to  the  little  hall  door.  This  I  alw  opened  to  let  in 
the  fast-coming  sunshine,  end  I  nearly  tmnblod  over  tbe 
most  foriom  okijeot  it  ia  jtooeible  to  imagine.  At  first  I 
thought  that  a  heap  of  wet  and  dirty  dotbo  lay  at  my  feet, 
but  a  shaggy  bead  uprose  and  a  feeble  voice  muttered  *  I'm 
(air  clemmed.'  Such  wistful  eye;-,  like  a  lost.  Etar%iag  dog, 
glanced  at  mo,  and  then  the  head  dropped  biu-k.  I  thought  the 
man  was  dead  or  dying,  and  I  flew  to  wake  up  K.  and  to  fetch 
my  medicine  bottle  of  brandy.  But  I  could  not  get  any  down 
bis  throat  onUl   F.  arrived  ou  tbe  »cene  and  turned  tbe  poor 
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oi-ftr  OD  his  bnck.  By  this  time  t  liad  rotu«d  up  LL« 
'cadet,'  and  also  got  my  maids  hmriedly  out  of  bed.  My  tide 
vu  so  pitiful  that  the  waim-bearted  IriHli  cook— is  the  ecantiest 
toilet — wai  lighting  the  kitchen  fire  hy  the  time  F.  and  Mr.  U. 
brought  the  poor  man  in.  Wat^r  wtu  literally  i^tmaming  from 
him,  and  the  first  tiling  to  be  done  was  to  get  him  oat  of  his 
•odden  clothes.  Contribations  from  ttie  two  gentlemen  were 
•oon  forthcoming,  and  after  a  brief  retirement  into  my  store- 
nx»n,  the  wretched  swagger  emerged,  dry  indeed,  but  tlie  image 
of  exhausUoD  and  i!tar>-atioii.  Warm  bread  and  milk  every  two 
hoars  was  all  we  dared  give  him  that  day,  and  he  slept  ai>d  itlept 
«g  if  he  never  meant  to  wake  again. 

I  forget  how  many  days  passed  before  h«  had  at  all  recot-ered, 
and  by  that  time  my  maids  had  cleaned  and  mended  his  clothes 
in  a  Borprising  manner,  and  he  had,  himself,  cobbled  up  \u»  boots. 
A  hat  had  to  be  [urorided  and  a  pipe,  bat  we  could  not  spare  any 
blankets  for  the  '  swag.'  However,  though  he  liordly  spoke  to 
anyone,  he  told  Mr.  U.  he  felt  quite  able  to  start  next  day,  and 
F.  elicited  from  him  with  some  difficulty — for  it  was  against 
*  swagger '  etitjnette  ever  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of  (me 
■tatioo-holder  to  another — that  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  bad 
weather  he  had  found  himself  at  sundovn  at  a  station  about  a 
dosen  milv»>  further  buck  In  the  hitlx.  and  had  be«n  refused 
shelter.  The  man  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  know  the  track 
over  a  difficult  saddle,  that  very  bad  weather  was  evidently  coming 
00,  attd  that  he  bad  no  food,  but  he  wan  nithieasly  turned  off  and 
■eemed  eoon  to  have  lost  hi£  way.  lie  wandered  some  days — he 
did  not  know  how  many — without  food  or  shelter,  pelted  by  the 
merciless  and  continuous  storm  ;  his  pipe  and  blankets  won  got 
lotit  in  one  of  the  numerous  bog-holt'^,  and  he  really  did  not  know 
bow  he  foood  his  way  to  our  verandah  or  how  long  before  dawn 
he  had  bet^n  lying  there.  I  mu»t  ^y  it  was  the  only  iuBtance  I 
heard  of  brutality  to  a  swagger  whiliit  I  was  in  New  Zealand. 

Well,  by  the  next  morning  J  had  ceased  to  think  about  the 
'"'■ftgger,  and  when  I  looked  out  of  my  window  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  crisp  air  and  the  sunshine,  I  eaw  my  &iend  coming 
round  the  comer  of  the  bouse,  evidently  prepared  to  start.  He 
looked  round,  but  I  had  slipped  behind  the  window  curtain,  so  he 
saw  no  one.  To  my  deep  surprise,  the  man  dropped  on  his  knee« 
upon  the  little  gravel  path,  took  off  his  hat,  and  poured  forth  the 
most  impassioned  prayer  for  all  the  dwellen^  beneath  the  roof 
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which  bad  given  him  shelter.  Not  a  rooI  vas  Jitirring,  so  be  could 
noihsvfbpcn  doing  it  Toreffpci,  and  he  c«rtsinly  hnd  not  Hcen  at*. 
I  Mt  sa  if  I  ttad  no  right  to  listen,  for  it  was  as  though  he  were 
laying  bare  his  Mml.  Fir8t  there  vnia  his  deep  thankiulnesB  for 
bis  own  pree«Tvation  moet  tonchingly  cxprwscd.  and  then  he 
pnyed  for  every  blessing  on  teach  and  all  of  v*.  and  finally,  as  he 
n»e  from  bia  knees,  be  stgnod  the  Cross  over  the  little  roof-tree 
which  had  Hheltered  him  in  hit)  hour  of  need.  And  we  bad  all 
thought  him  a  silent  and  etnnewhat  ungracious  man  ! 

I  really  eomurf  believe  that  I  often  rode  fifty  miles  to  a  ball, 
or  rather  two  ball?,  danced  all  night  for  two  8uc«e«Hivenight«,  and 
rode  hack  again  the  next  day !  The  railway  was  even  then  creep* 
ing  up  the  plains  and  saved  tu  the  last  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
road.  These  same  halls  were  ntmost  the  only  form  of  society  in 
tho«e  days,  for  dinner  parties  wi>re  impoe^ibk:  for  want  of  anything 
but  the  most  eleroenbuy  service.  Certainly  there  weje  bazaars 
•ometimM,  but  I  do  not  remember  riding  fifty  milcx  for  any  of 
them*  Sod)  amusing  things oted  to  happen  at  these  bnll^, which 
00  doubt  were  very  primitiTe,  bat  we  all  enjoyed  them  too  much 
to  be  critical. 

On  one  occasioa  the  Governor  had  come  to  Christchorch  for 
some  political  re««on,  and  of  course  there  wwe  balls  to  welcome 
biro.  He  had  brought  down  some  Kfaori  chieftains  with  him ; 
rumour  !«id  he  wa*  afraid  to  It^ave  them  behind  in  the  North 
Island,  where  the  seat  of  Government  was  and  is.  Now  I  was 
very  curious  to  see  these  chieftains,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  xhock 
to  behold  tall,  well-built,  dark-hued  men  faultlessly  clad  in  correct 
evening  dress,  but  with  tattooed  (aces.  Presently  one  of  the 
Rtewards  of  the  hull  came  to  me  and  said : 

'  Te  llenare  wants  very  much  to  dance  these  Ijancers  ;  I  should 
be  so  grateful  if  you  would  dance  with  him.' 
'  Certainty,'  I  answered,  '  but  can  he  dance  ?' 
'  Oh,  he  will  soon  pick  it  np,  and  you'd  have  an  interpreter,' 
Te  Henare,  who  had  been  u-atching  the  result  of  the  mission, 
now  approached,  made  me  a  beautiful  bow,  offered  bis  arm  most 
correctly,  and  w©  took  our  places  at  the  side,  closely  followed  by 
the  interpreter.     I  discovered  through  this  gnitleman  ttiat  my 
dusky  p&rtuer  bad  never  seen  a  bailor  social  gathering  of  any  sort 
before,  and  that  be  bad  learned  his  bow  and  how  to  claim  hia 
partner  since  he  entered  the   room.    Of  course  we  danced  in 
silence,  and  indeed  I  wae  folly  oocapied  in  admiring  the  extra- 
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ordimuy  rapidity  with  which  To  Hpnare  mastered  the  intrioB«i«« 
of  the  dance.  He  never  made  a  single  miMalce  in  no;  part  which 
he  had  eeen  the  toji  <.'OUplvif  do  tirot,  imd  when  I  had  to  gnide  him 
he  nndsntood  directly.  It  was  a  wonderful  siei  o(  I^noer^,  and 
when  it  was  over  I  told  tb«  interpreter  that  I  waa  qoite  aittonished 
to  **e  how  well  Tt>  Iletiare  danced.  This  little  compliment  was  dniy 
repeated,  and  I  could  iiol  imagine  why  tiie  i>it«q)ret«r  laughed  at 
the  auHwer.  Te  Hesare  iieemed  very  luuioun  that  it  shoohl  be 
parsed  on  to  me  and  was  most  serious  about  it,  ho  J  iniiitited  on 
being  told.  It  xeems  the  poor  chieftain  bad  tMiid  with  a  deep 
dgh, '  Ah,  if  I  might  only  dance  withoot  my  olothea  !  No  one 
conld  really  dance  in  these  horrid  things !' 

Te  Kenare  apol<^sed  through  the  interpreter  for  bis  tattooed 
Cue.  Hii  cheeks  were  decorated  with  ttpiral  dark-bine  curvei, 
and  his  forehead  bore  an  excellent  copy  of  a  sea-shell.  The  poor 
man  was  deeply  ashamed  of  his  tattoo,  and  said  he  wonid  give 
anything  to  get  rid  of  the  disfiguring  marks,  and  so  would  the 
other  chiefla^R,  adding  pathetically,  '  Until  ve  come  here  wo 
were  proud  of  them.' 

I  must  confess  I  got  rather  tired  of  poor  Te  Henare,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  chieftains,  for  they  insisted  on  coming  to  call  on  me 
next  day  for  the  purpose  of  letting  me  hear  some  Maori  music. 
I  cannot  truthfully  nty  I  enjoyed  it.  Every  rong  »eemed  to  hat'6 
at  least  fifty  ^-er^s  as  well  as  a  refrain.  Fortunately  they  did 
not  sing  loudly,  but  there  was  no  tune  beyond  a  bar  or  two.  and 
the  monotony  w&<t  maddening.  The  interpreter  and  1  tried  in 
vain  to  stop  them,  and  at  last  I  went  away,  leaving  them  still 
singing,  quite  happily,  what  I  was  informed  was  'a  love-song.' 
It  seemed  more  in  the  nnlure  of  n  lullaby. 

1  fear  it  is  an  unusual  confession  for  a  stud  elderly  w(Hnan  to 
make,  but  I  certainly  enjoyed  those  unoonrentional — what  might 
almost  be  called  rough^^ays  more  than  the  long  years  of  official 
routine  and  luxury  which  followed  them.  But  then  one  looks 
back  on  those  days  through  the  softening  haze  of  time  and 
distance,  of  youth  and  health  ;  and  remember  that  after  all  '  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Love.' 
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['  as  ooQceive  no  oDglc  of  tho  CAiih  more  fiill  of  historicul  reool- 
leoUoDi  than  10  Dowiuiig  Street.  '  Uere,'  sayci  John  Jklorley, '  was 
woven  th&  aitfu]  labric  of  policy  and  of  party  in  which  all  the  crafty 
calculations,  the  fit^rve  pa#sioi»,  the  glowing  hopes,  and  confident 
ambitions  of  bo  many  baay,  powerfol  minds,  have  been  exercised.' 
All  the  great  men  of  the  dajrs  of  the  Georges  muitt  in  their  time 
have  pasKd  befi»«  the  door  of  No.  10.  There  mnst  hare  stood 
Sir  Robert  WalpoleV  chariot  and  Chatham's  tivdiui  chuir;  while 
Horace  ^^'alpole  himself  saw  those  men  who,  as  Macaulay  says, 
were  ^^'hifi;li  when  it  mtut  have  been  as  dangerous  to  be  a  NMiig  as  a 
highwayman  ;  men  who  had  been  concealed  in  gan«t£  and  cellars 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  who  had  put  tbeir  name  to  the 
declaration  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  Prince  and 
Prinoew  of  Orange.  Walpole's  own  Secretary  to  the  Tre««ary, 
John  Scrope,  hod  fought  for  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor  and  in  the 
disguise  of  u  woman  carried  despatches  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  disaffected  English  peers.  In  1724  he  wa» 
appwnted  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (at  the  age  of  sixty-two),  and 
held  the  poet  till  he  died  in  barneys  si  the  age  of  ninety.  Hie 
fidelity  to  Walpole  brought  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy  in  1742  threatened  him  with  the  Tower  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  as  to  bin  chief*  di»i>osal  of  Secret  Service  money. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  spent  the  few  months 
he  had  to  live  in  tlie  Tower  or  not,  hut  that  the  last  thing  he 
would  do  wotj  to  betray  the  King,  and  next  to  the  King  the  £arl 
of  Orfbrd. 

I  recollecb  id  a  witty  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  the 
.•Unerican  Minister  deacribed  Downing  Street  as  the  greatMt  street 
in  the  wodd,  because  it  lay  at  the  hub  of  the  gigantic  wheel  which 
encircles  the  globe,  onder  the  name  of  ttte  British  Eiiipire ;  he 
laid  claim  to  it  as  an  American  street,  because  it  ori|^ally 
belonged  to  one  Downing,  a  pupil  edncated  in  ScholA  PBUic4 
Prima  in  the  State  of  Maseaohuaette,  as  indeed  it  did.  It  is 
perhaps  only  a  legend  that  Queen  Anne  presided  over  a  meeting 
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;0(  th«  Cabinet  is  th«  liou»e  No.  10.     But  the  real  iDterest  of  th« 

Kibse  began  when  it  fell  into  the  poftsessioo  of  the  Croirn,  and 

Oeorpiv  I.  bo^tovwl  it  on  tlic  iraiiovprian  Minister.  Baron  IVittitniu-, 

who  (UmI  there  iu  1731.     At  his  death,  (ieorge  M.  offered   it  to 

the  griMt  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  as  we  all  know,  with 

a  pablic  spirit  perhaps  rarer  in  those  days  than  it  it  now,  refused 

it  ae  a  privBt«  gift,  but  8cc«pt«<l  it  to  nerve  as  an  odicial  residence 

in  perpetuity  for  succeeding  First  Ijoi6»  of  the  Trva«ury.    Uer« 

Sir  Robert  took  up  hiB  reekienoe  in  17S5,  and  three  y««nt  later 

l^dy  Walpole  died  there,  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

where  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  erected  to  her  memory  close  to 

Henry  Vn.'s  Chapel,  where  her  husband's  hnnner,  mt  a  Knight 

of  the  Bath,  hangs ;  the  poui^er-by  may  read  there  a  long  list  of 

her   virtues   inscribed   by  Horace   Walpole,  who,  a   little  later, 

Imneobi  the  delightful  rooms  in  10  Downing  Street,  which  he  wan 

•O  0000  to  quit.     Sir  Kolwrt  Walpole  for  twenty  years  was  Prime 

Minister,  and  when  in  1743  he  ceased  to  bold  oflSoe,  he  removed, 

much  to  his  smi'a  regret,  to  Arlington  Street,  where  he  died  in 

1745. 

He  was  succeeded  by  I^Ard  Wilmington,  who  was  celebrated  in 

as : 

Tlul  old,  dall,  Dnimiiorlarit  Lwxt 
Who  »t  the  l(Mg«d-tot  Uonc;  Board 

Sita  lint,  bat  <1om  uot  luid. 
m*  y<iKBf!tt  btetbiBD  all  (bing*  make. 
So  UM  Ibe  TmmuT'ii  Uke  a  mako. 

And  Iht  Uil  tnovm  tli«  bead; 

bat  he  never  resided  theiv.  having  lent  the  bonse,  as  Horac<> 
Walpole  «ay»,  to  Str*.  Sandys.  Then  came  what  wan  called  the 
'  Broadbottom  and  short  adminitftralion '  of  Lords  Granville  and 
Batb-^1746 — which  lasted,  as  the  wits  of  the  day  9ai<I,  for  forty- 
eight  boors  seven  minutes  and  eleven  seconds. 

Sir  Koben  Walpole  was  considered  by  historians  to  be  the 
miginator  of  Cabinet  Councils,  as  we  understand  them  now;  for, 
liefore  he  was  First  Lord,  Queen  Anne  ])ret<ided  over  meetings  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  were  always  held  on  u 
Sunday,  and  idto  attended  debates  in  the  House  of  I^ords.  She 
wan  the  last  of  our  dovereign.'*  who  in  person  atteuded  such 
councils  ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  forthe  early  tieorgea 
to  preside  over  deliberations  vblch  were  conducted  in  what  to 
them  was  an  unknown  tongue. 
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Tbew  meoting^  were  h«ld  id  the  Cock-pit,  »  put  of  Wliiieluill 
Pftlaoe,  where  the  Treaty  of  ITtrecht  was  dtscloaed  to  the  Lords  of 
the  CoaadI,  uud  when^  comniunicuttiODs  from  the.  Soverei^i  wei« 
made.  Here  the  Treasoiy  was  first  lodged  by  William  III.  in 
1697,  and  for  a  century  later  letter'  were  not  infrequently  dated 
fipom  the  Oock-pit.  Of  that  bailding  little  trace  remaiiiB,  but  in 
a  dull  aud  gloomy  paaMge  leading  from  WliiK-hall  totheTreaeory 
Chambers  there  are  still  two  Tador  windows,  the  only  remains  of 
the  old  Whitcliall  Palace.  The  Covk-pit  wa«  i«rll>-  in  the  present 
garden  of  10  Downing  Street  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Trcaaury  Cbambt>n.  Underneath,  iu  what  ia  now  a  coal-eellar. 
the  cocks  are  said  to  have  been  kept.  There,  to  thia  day,  is  to  be 
aeen  a  leaden  cistern  Ixwriiig  the  uyphex  of  Charleit  II. 

I  cannot  trace  accurately  where  Cabineta  were  held  after  the 
Cock-pft.  No  place  could  have  hMn  more  interesting  than  this ; 
for  there  Oliver  Cromwell  had  lived  before  the  death  of  King 
Charleii,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  became  the  residenoe  of 
(ien«sl  M(Hik,  vho  was  at  the  same  tJme  Captain-General  and 
Commander-in-Cliicf  of  all  the  Land  Forces  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  First  Commissioner  of  the  Tiea^ury,  and  Commander 
of  the  Fleet  of  England,  probably  the  only  subject  who  was 
addreased  as  Father  by  his  sovereign.  Aftenarda  it  became  tlie 
mideDoe  of  Princess  Anne. 

Sir  Edward  Uertslet,  a  great  authority,  tuiys  that  Cabinets 
were  held  in  Geveloud  How.  afterwards  in  a  private  house  leased 
in  Downing  Street  till  1861,  and  then  in  Whitehall  Qard«n«. 
pending  the  erection  of  the  new  Foreign  Office ;  but  this  does  not 
tally  with  my  own  recollection  of  Cabinets  in  the  old  Foreign 
Office,  where  they  certainly  met  till  the  dose  of  the  Crimen 
War. 

A  friend  who  wa«  then  private  secretary  to  Lord  Fanmure 
at  the  War  Office  told  me  how,  when  the  newB  of  the  Ul  of  Serasto- 
pol  arrived,  he  ran  acroM  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  was  told 
bythemessenger  that  he  could  not  go  up  the  old  staircase,  as  it  ¥nu 
fixrhidden :  '  I  pushed  by,'  he  aayx,  '  went  up  and  knocked  at  tbe 
door  myoolf,  which  was  answered  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Palmeniton, 
on  bearing  the  new»,  gave  u  view-hoUoa  you  might  have  heard 
octow  the  p*rk.' 

I/wd  Hammond  wax  a  great  stickler  for  Cabinets  being  held 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  in  3»ni  CJarendmi's  absence  at  Vienna, 
after  tbe  clo^<8  of  ttte  war,  they   were  summoned  tc 
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Street,  vrlicr*  they  continued  to  b»  held,  I  believe,  during  the 
boilding  of  the  new  Foreign  Office. 

The  fint  miniKtn  titter  Walpole  who  liTed  in  No.  10  «u 

North,  who  never  would  allow  himself  to  he  <-4illed  Prima 

er.    When  he  lusomed  oS.e«  be  bad  little  prospectit  of  od 

ig  administration,  for    he  bad  to  face  the  opponitimi  of 

CbaUuun,  Rw^kinglinin,  and  Grenville — bat  he  mond  into  the 

official  reeidence,  which  he  tohabited  from  1770  to  1783.    During 

the  Gordon  riot«  hi*  house  wa«  attacked,  and  yet  he  was  eaid  to  have 

become  so  attached  to  the  room  he  inhabited  that  after  he  tiod 

eeued  to  be  Fint  Lord  he  wandered  into  it  and  sat  down  in  bin 

old  accustomed  seat,  much  to  the  a«to&ijibment  of  the  Treasury 

officiab. 

I  It  was  to  this  house  tluit  I^rd  Chatham,  after  his  dramatic 
'ttinUog  fit  in  the  Hoase  of  Lotda,  was  carried  on  his  way  to  Hayes 
I^aoe  where  be  died.  His  son  used  the  boneo  as  his  n-»idenc«, 
and  counted  oil  daj-s  lust  that  were  not  spent  there.  He  and  I^ady 
Uester  stanhope,  his  eccentric  niece>  kept  house  together,  and 
tniiH  what  is  now  called  the  banqueting  room  and  th«  fine  kitchen 
imder  it:  '  I  let  her  do  as  she  please*,'  said  Pitt,  '  for  if  she  wer* 
raeolved  to  chest  the  devil,  she  could  do  it.'  She  became  the 
diipeDStr  of  much  patronage  in  1804,  and  was  practically  the  sole 
of  State  for  the  Department  of  Treasury  banqnet-s. 
Tx>rd  Grey  was  the  next  I^rst  Lord  who  inhabited  the  house, 
he  lived  there  through  all  the  stormy  times  of  the  Reform 
ill.  We  all  know  the  engTa\')ng  of  poor  Haydon'f  picture  of  the 
''aged  statesman,  sitting  over  the  drawing-room  fire  with  the  under- 
vritten  woids:  'Shall  I  resign?'  But  history  cannot  bo  written 
from  pictures,  whidi  arc  very  often  the  product  of  the  artist's 
fertile  imagination.  I  have  seen  a  coloured  engraving  rejiresent- 
ing  a  Cabinet  Council,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  n>be« 
and  wig  was  sitting  beside  William  IV,  discussing  the  Reform 

^B     Lord  Goderich,  during  his  short  administrution,  moved  into 

^HTo.  10,  and  here  was  bom  his  son,  thu  prt^etit  I/ird  Ripon.     His 

^Rnother  was  nervous  previous  to  her  conEnement,  and  had  all  the 

doors  taken  off  their  biageti,  le<t  any  of  them  should  slau  during 

her  illness. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  never  moved  from  hi«  house  in  Whitehall 

take  up  hi*  residence  in  Dowsing  Street,  though  he  transacted 

lis  offioiiJ  buflineas  there ;  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago — indeed 
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I  un  uAd  as  Intel;  ts  189%-4— Uiat  n  chai^ge  lued  to  Kppear  ia 
tiw  annnni  pstimates  presented  to  Parliament,  for  n  small  annaity 
ibr  the  sweeper  who  kepi  the  croMing  clean,  so  that  the  Prime 
Minister  »boald  not  dirty  his  boots  on  his  paange  from  Whitehall 
to  the  Treasury. 

In  Pf^'l'it  day  Cabinets  vera  more  &e(|neDt  than  they  are  now ; 
Peers,  as  Mr.  Qladstone  once  told  me,  were  not  summoned  to 
Cabineta  on  Saturdays,  at  which  arrangementa  only  for  the 
bmineBg  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  in  the  coming  week  were 
discussed.  Had  thia  rale  been  in  force  io  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  fl 
days,  he  only  and  his  First  Lord  of  the  Admimlty  would  have  ^ 
been  summoned  ;  while  Pitt  would  only  have  summoned  himself. 

Cabinet  dinners,  which  vere  in  full  force  up  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  H 
time,  were  discontinued  by  I^rd  Palmerston.     I  can  well  imagine  ' 
how  they  offr^ndMl  his  social  iDsrtinc-t»,  for  what  can  be  duller  or 
more  tedious  than,  otter  the  day's  work  ia  over,  to  fight  all  the 
old  battles  again  with  the  sami>  collmgUM  at  dinner  I     Indeed,  J 
nine  times  oxit  of  ten  men-dinners  are  lugubrious  ceremonies.     U  V 
the  company  is  clever,  jealousies  spring  up,  and  men  who  are 
brilliant  oonvenuitioniLliiits  where  women  are,  miss  the  charm  and 
sparkle  of  their  presence  and  the  desire  to  plea.<»e  which  is  wanting 
among  men  alone.    Disnieli  wisely  Maid,  'There  aie  many  dismal 
tilings  in  middle  life,  and  a  dinner  of  only  men  is  among  them.' 

The  discontinnoDcc  of  tbe»e  dinners,  too,  prevented  the  poatS- 
bility  of  another  Oito  street  consjnmcy,  at  the  time  when  the 
whole  Cabinet  vof  to  hove  been  blown  up  at  Lord  Usrrowby's  in.^ 
<Tro6venor  i^oare. 

I«rd  I'ahnervton,  riding  down  to  Cabinet^  on  his  old  grey 
horse  to  the  little  door  in  the  Treosuiy  Garden — where  the  Duke , 
of  Wellington  oooe  took    refuge  from  a  hostile  mob— rarel} 
remained  there,  even  for  official  purposes,  preferring  to  traitsact " 
nil  hl»  business  at  hb  own  house  by  means  of  papers  sent  to  and, 
fi:o  in  locked  boxee. 

In  1868  Mr.  Disraeli  held  a  meeting  of  his  party  there,  and' 
subsi«qupntly,  as  I^rd  Beoconsfield,  lived  there;  but  the  humble 
suTTOuudinga  which  had  been  sufficient  for  Walpole,  Pitt,  and 
Orey  were  not  considered  worthy  of  the  author  of  '  Loth&ir,'  and 
in  1674  the  cultured  taste  of  Mr.  Mitford,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  vat  called  in  to  redecorate  the  booK  throughout. 

It  was  one  day  in  1873  that  I  was  summoned  to  Downing 
Street,  and  on  my  arrival  I  was  ^urpri»t^  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
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^^^^^ka  witb  Sir  Henry  Storlu  nod  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  wlio 
hod  iiromised  to  demouetrat?  the  art  of  felling  treex  noiseloulj  bj 
gim-cottou.  A  ma^t  bad  heea  plAotod  in  the  ground  witb  a  neck- 
lace of  gun-oottOQ  oroond  it  which  at  th«  i)rop«r  time  uw  to  be 
exploded.  Mr.  Ayrton.  thon  First  CtHnmisstoner  of  Workt),  who 
wme  not  a  Roientilio  believer,  wa»  pratt^ting  )t)^in«t  the  ex[)eri- 
mcDt,  but  on  Sir  Fn^eriokV  lUtsnrRnce  that  nobody  would  be  'one 
penny  the  worse,'  tb«  gun<cotton  u-iui  esplocWI  with  n  terrific 
report,  wldch  was  heard  in  Kyde  Park.  I  foond  myi>elf  under  a 
Bhow«- of  gluM,  which  had  lailen  from  the  skylight  of  the  First 

^KLord'e  house,  and  all  the  adjoining  windows  were  smaiihed. 

'  There  va»  one  person  who  rejoiced,  that  wa.'i  the  triumphant 
Ayrton.     Theorin  were  exploded  m  well  tut  gan-cotton. 

■r       Un  Saturday,  June  1.5,  1872 — a  hot  day.  for  we  had  hot  days 
^then— the  Cabinet  was  Konamoned  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  nwait  the 
deotsum  of  the  .AlabamA  Court  from  (ieneva.     After  they  had  been 
waiting  for  Eome  hotin.  Lord  Granville  come  to  my  room  and 
said  :  '  If  we  all  sit  together  much  longer,  doing  nothing,  we  shall, 
in  the  nature  of  thing«,  quarrel.     Can  yoQ  get  me  a  cheto  board  ? ' 
This  I  did,  and  the  Cabinet  all  went  ont  on  the  '  tarrass '  and 
^^at^^bed  a  che««  tournament  between  Lord  Oranville  and  Mr. 
Kporster — the  only  time,  probably,  when  an  accurate  picture  of  a 
VCabiDOt waa drawn  from  life:  for  thi-shaqiuycor  iMr.  FairfiHd  bad 
HBeen  and  uized  hia  o[iportunily  of  making  an  aocunvte  drawing 
from  biB  room  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

Liring  in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Mr.  GladMtono  did  not  oon- 
sider  that  he  would  gninmuch  in  time  or  convenience  by  migrating 
to  Downing  Street,  so  he  thought  it  better  that  I  should  live  tbere, 
and  10  Downi&g  Street  becnme  our  home— a  home  possessing 
peculiar  attractions  to  my  wife  and  me,  not  only  as  having  been 
originally  given  to  my  great-great-grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
but  becaose  she  was  bom  there  :  Captain  George  Harrington,  her 
Bitbnr,  whowaea  I/ml  of  the  Admiralty  tn  Lord  Grey's  government, 
having  mairied  the  daughter  of  Lord  Grey.  Curiously  enongh  her 
brother.  Cliarlcs  Barrington.  beoame  Lonl  Palmereton's  Secretary 
oad  was  the  next  person  who  lived  there,  and  then,  in  1869,  we 
occupied  the  boose  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  administration. 

From  10  Downing  Street,  in  1879,  Disraeli  once  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Manning  :  *  I  hare  held  eight  Cabinets  in  a  week,  a  feat 

rpiecedented  in  the  annals  of  Dowuing  Street.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
De  held  foar,  but  they  were  not  so  tranquil  as  ours.' 
VOU  XVU—tiO.  81.  4 
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Cabmete  have  do  local  habitation.  I  8«e  tfann  in  old 
meeting  eveiyvhere.  Id  Bertram  CurrieV  house  la  Combe  Wood 
is  a  bran  t«blet  reccffding  bow  a  Cabinet  wa«  held  there  daring 
a  visit  of  Mr.  Gladstone'a.  Another  Cabinet  which  I  recollect  wm 
adjourned  from  the  room  in  Dos-ninfr  Street  to  the  Oatden 
terrace. 

To  all  of  m  the  Cabinet  room  wm  a  sort  of  ]X>litic«)  temple; 
but  to  a  famouH  old  office-keeper,  Appleton,  who  had  U^'ed  to  sett 
eo  many  odministrutionic,  it  wa«  u  veritabte  holy  of  holies. 

'  Come  in  here,  nir,  if  you  pleese,'  he  one  day  said  to  a  high 
official  in  the  Treasory,  now  Lord  Welt:^-,  '  the  table  had  to  be 
entailed  and  see  what  the  Board  of  Works  has  done ;  they  have 
put  a  leaf  made  of  deal  in  the  middle  of  the  mah<^any  table 
— is  that  reHpectfu)  ? '  My  economist  &iend  su^ested  that  the 
green  cloth  would  cover  iL  All  he  could  say  was :  '  Is  that 
respectful  ? ' 

When  Mr.  Oladetone  returned  in  1892,  he  firand  it  difficult 
to  hear  at  the  long  table  in  the  accustomed  room,  and  the 
Captain's  tnscait«  and  carafe  of  wat«r,  which  are  granted  by  a 
grateful  country  to  its  ministers,  were  taken  updtairs  into  what 
was  c-alled  the  Deputation  room,  and  1  have  in  my  po«8eBBioD  a 
pI&D,  drawn  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  Rhowiug  the  position  of 
the  table  and  how  his  Cabinet  was  to  be  arranged  around  it. 

In  1894  he  attended  hi^i  Cabinet  for  the  la«t  time.  lie  sat, 
as  John  Morley  in  his  wonderful  biography  telk  us,  composed 
and  »till  as  marble ;  the  emotion  of  Itiii  colleagues  did  not'  pain 
him  for  an  instant.  He  followed  the  words  of  acknowledgment 
and  fiu-fwell  in  n  little  speech  of  four  or  fire  minutes,  his  voice 
unbroken  and  serene,  the  tone  low,  grave,  and  steady — and  then 
he  said  :  '  God  bles«  you  all.' 

Lord  Rotebery  continued  the  arrangement  ontil  he  made  way 
for  liord  Salisbiuy,  who  reverted  to  the  old  plan,  which  still 
axixts,  of  holding  his  CnbinetK  in  the  new  Foreign  OflicH,  while 
Mr.  Balfoor  came  as  tenant  of  the  old  house.  To  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  house  I  may  {jcrhaps  quote  a  book  which  was 
publiHhed  in  the  year  of  Waterloo.    Nightingale  in  his  '  I^ndon 

Middlesex '  describes 
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Downing  Straet  ju  a  caatom  oioui-kKikiag  Klte«l,  bat  opening  nt  (bo  tgp  I 
ahanihcaie  (iKnigh  *mM  aqwe,  tn  vUcb  b  Uie  nulid«noe  of  tbe  rbUMliUari 
llift  Bxcbeqaot  aad  Pttma  Uintatar.    Tikis  lieme  hu  nathbi                         -  Ml 
laUdotof  |>«caUuiucrll,  UMplUbeUioaxcclUnt  tMU  ab'i  :«d( 
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^^m  fvTTittitra,  dnwrMlow^  palMlaga,  Ufanrf,  fte.  KotUng,  howvwr,  appear* 
tD  ba  aapafllaM*  or  unmacwwatUy  axpanotva ;  a  itrangar  wbo  *1iiU»  tha  twWM  of 
Mue  o(  a«r  racy  firat  p«Uic  oSSoen  and  poUtkal  cfaanflcn  «<ni]d  not  nappoim 
that  Ilia  raa<Mi«ea  ot  tba  ceanttr  an  at  anj  tUna  in  ■  v#[7  flitUriog  Mate,  or  he 
wMlit  ooBclada  that  a  aplrit  wf  pandiM»7  had  talaad  th«  wboln  nailon.  On« 
wwold  hkve  Ifaovgbt  that  the  cAoial  raridcnoe  ot  *«ch  a  penoti  aa  th«  flnt 
mfaiirtfT  and  «Mef  dbvetor  in  tin?  aflUn  c(  the  rarenne  uroulrt  hare  had  a 
MBBasdlng  and  conapdeooti*  fUufltfoa,  awt  hata  baon  ndnrawl  irith  Mime 
aablan*  of  o«r  Matknal  KtoatBOM.  or  wme  tntimatiooa  of  onr  tank  among  the 
naUoBa  of  Buropn  Inalcad  of  tM$,  H  i*  hidilen  in  a  «omM'.  anil  cannot  t<B 
ipproarhnl  l-^  tli>>  iHihllc  rannpt  tlirooxh  one  ot  tha  maanaat  loakiDg  utroota  of 
the  m(trof«1iii.  lDdi!Rl.  thcrc'  ■eem  t«  bo  a  culpable  neglect  and  want  of  Uod- 
abla  anibilion  ta  tlii»  raapect,  paTradlD([  aT«a  the  ftortratnnnt  Itaalf. 

Ferbapc  Mr.  NiRhtinf^te  would  now  be  eatisfitK),  v^tr:  hn  nlivc, 
if  he  ware  to  see  the  building  be  despiwd  ornamented  m  it  was 
in  th«  time  of  the  flag  maniu,  in  defiaooe  of  all  architectural  rules, 
with  a  ridiculous  fl^fi^Htaff. 

No  sketch,  however  slight,  sboald  pass  over  in  silence  the 
pictures  collected  in  the  First  Lord's  bouae.  Tliey  are  few  but 
very  interesting — of  men  mainty  distinguished  in  finance.  Mr, 
Scharf,  then  the  Director  of  the  National  PortrHit  Gallerj',  waa 
the  fint,  I  believe,  to  identify  and  classify  them.  I  fancj  this 
was  in  Iklr.  Gladstone's  last  f^ovemment.  No  countN'tion  with 
finance,  however,  can  be  traced  in  the  portrait  by  Lely  of  Lord 
Maynani,  who  carries  the  st«Cf  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Moose- 
hold;  bow  he  came  to  an  honoured  place  in  DouTiing  Street 
oannot  be  disoovered.  Tlien  there  ia  a  portrait  of  Thomas,  Ix>rd 
Clifibid  of  Chodleigh,  Lord  High  Tretisurer  and  Tre*surer  of  the 
Exobeqiter,  whose  name  fumiehed  the  first  letter  of  the  famous 
Cabal.  A  fine  full-length  picture  of  Kichard  Weston,  Earl  of 
Portland,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1620, 
Treasorer  of  the  Exchequer  in  1624.  and  I/>rd  High  Tre»««rer  in 
1636,  until  he  wax  created  1->it1  of  Portland  in  l(i:i3,  is  the  centre 
figure  of  the  panel  at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  wears  n  block 
suit  witlt  a  short  mantle,  with  a  white  lace  circular  ruff.  He 
bolds  in  his  luind  u  wand  of  office  and  wears  the  order  of  the 
Garter  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  puintMl 
not  by,  but  after,  Vandyke.  Bum^ones  considered  it  rh  an 
example  of  bow  a  great  artist  iofiuenced  the  painters  of  his  day, 

'I^»en,o^■♦^  the  chimney-piece,  is  a  fine  portrait,  by  Van  lx>o,  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  from  1721  to  1742,  wearing  the  embroidered 
robe  of  his  office.     The  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  so  rarely 
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b^Mtow^  on  a  commoner,  croeee»  Iue  dark-brovn  undercoat, 
right  hftrwl  hold»  erect  ttie  cej»monuil  embroidered  purse  of  th« 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer.  1  think  Sir  Robert  must  have  had 
»  vain  apjireciatioii  of  lh«  beauty  of  biH  han<I>i,  hn  in  m  inuny  of 
his  portraitt!  they  are  placed  in  very  prominent  positions. 

There  U  a  bui^t  portrait  of  Sir  .lohn  Ijowther,  who  wm  Snt 
Lenl  of  the  Treasury  in  1691.  iiaintt-d  by  a  French  srtJat. 
Hyacinthe  Kranpois  Rigaud,  which  was  presented  by  Uie  Karl  of 
Lonsdale  a«  lnt«  as  1826.  Near  it  there  hi  a  portrait  of  Sidney 
Godolphin,  Earl  of  Qodolphin,  who  vas  Lord  Uigh  IVeaaurer 
from  1702  to  1710 — life-9>ise  to  the  waist,  canying  hi*  wand  of 
office.  This  was  paint«d  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller,  and  was  pre-^ 
wnted  by  the  Cotintess  de  Grey  in  1827.  ■ 

Then  there  is  a  portrait  of  Pert'eval.  who  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchequer  in  1807  and  Prime  Miniiiter  in  1809,  by  George 
Francis  Joseph.  Mr.  Perceval  wax  aM8a#siuat«d  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1812.  Another  portrait  is  of 
Henry  Booth,  afterwarda  Baron  I>elamere,  who  was  Cluincellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1689,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Warrington  In 
1690.  Thf  prei«ntmejit  ia  of  a  youog  man,  with  long  flowing  hair 
hanging  below  his  ebouldertt,  and  wearing  black  and  polished  metal 
armour — I  HOppofle  a  kind  of  fancy  drei«.  I1ii«  i«  al«o  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Knvller,  and  hay  been  en^rraved  by  John  Sniitli. 
Tbomad  Osborne,  the  first  Dake  of  Leeds,  who  was  Ixird  High 
Treasurer  from  IG73  to  1679,  is  painted  by  John  Greonhill,  while 
Henty  Pelham,  who  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treaeuty  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  from  1743  to  1754,  is  painted  by  Van  Loo,  in 
Ilia  oflicial  robes,  with  the  embroidered  puree  of  the  Seal  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone's  portrait,  a  eopy  of  Millait^'  picture 
belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery,  hangn  approjiriately  on  the  wail», 
prevented  to  that  historic  house  by  his  private  secietariee  oo  his 
retirement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  pictures  of  those  who 
have  held  ^ach  high  offices  dhould  not  liave  a  place  in  a  building 
so  appropriate  to  Uiem ;  aitd  it  is  to  be  hojied  that  in  fulur 
at  any  rate,  vucb  portraits  may  be  forthcoming  for  the  benefit  i 
potiterity. 

It  is  impo»sible  to  think  of  the  number  of  Prime  Alinisters 
aitd  Krst  Lords  that  have  exiuted  sine*  the  houw  became  theii 
proiM^rty   in    Walpc^e's    time,    without    being   titmck   with   tlu 
mutability  of  human  ambilioDn,  successes,  and  (ailurefl.     Bt-bold 
wtuit  shadows  w«  are,  and  what  shadovs  we  pursue  I     Since  the 
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time  what  changes  have  Dot  convnlsed  aDd  passed  over  Europe  : 
the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  dynasties  ;  and  we  may  be  thankfnl 
that  our  constitation  has  been  so  firmly  bnilt  on  a  rock  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  rise  and  fidl  of  ministere  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  politics. 
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I. 

Zowixy  once  painted  a  picture  of  two  cbanning  little  sisters  in 
u  ^rdvQ  pluyin^  with  a  bif;  dog :  one  girl  Hit>^  on  the  ittump  of  n 
newly  felled  tree  holding  back  the  givat  retriever  vrith  a  pretty 
wuming  finger  outotretclted  ;  the  other  sister  stands  beside  ber, 
with  a  merry  questioaiog  look  in  her  dark  eyen.  The  two  are 
little  girls  of  Uie  eighteenth  century,  and  they  wear  the  walking 
drWiS  of  that  time — the  low  frockM  and  elbow  ^leeveii,  alito  Georgian 
BbonaDd  large  backlet) ;  their  odd  feathered  toques  are  not  unlike 
t)io«e  that  are  now  in  fottbion. 

If  I  bnvc  picked  up  fcv  rccuil  uieo[]ot«ii  rai  our  Muaniaa  [wrilca  Honoa 
W*lpoIi*.  i>i}[iie  jmn  taier,  li>  I'HH].  I  havo  tawit  a  much  itiara— (o  me— fncJoos 
&c<|nI»ltion,  ti  U  iIm)  uxtnaiittuioo  of  two  jooDg  Indica  of  Uia  (uudr  of  B«r7, 
vhoni  I  first  aw  last  winl«r.  uid  wbo  accidMiUlly  took  •  hotue  here  iritb  tludr 
fittlier  foitheMaMia.  .  .  . 

Then  be  goes  on  to  describe  them  to  bis  correspondent,  Lady 
Ossoiy: 

The  txut  iii(orro«<l.  tJio  mcni  pcrfc<it  <n«tur»  I  uvcr  uir  aX  Uwlr  igo.  TlMy 
*rc  exceedingly  5e[»iblu  [lie  <»y*y,  oiitir«1y  iiatui&l  acd  uosffM)l«d.  .  .  .  The 
tJdMt,  1  tUKomtil  bf  chanc*,  ondanUiitt*  I.ailit,  iiiul  Ua  p«rf«c>  Franoliwciiiai) 
In  harlangnngB;  tlio]roiiogctdi*wKflbamiui([l;.iiiidbMcofiied  LaAjWtgjpiim, 
wbkb  I  lent 
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(How  well  one  knows  that  particular  gyi^sy  faded  shaded  style 

of  bygone  art  !)     Horace  got-K  on  with  his  pretty  description  :         jj 

Thej  are  of  ))leuin|[  flpifM ;  Iiai7,  tho  oldoit,  met,  with  ftii«  d«ih  ejw  Iliat  aiw^l 
Toiy  tlvclj  when  iho  apoakii,  with  a  tjiaaiKUrj  at  face  that  b  Uie  man  lal/tnMag^' 
(ron  beicK  pole ;  Atnien,  the  joun^-r.  tms  an  a|[TMatil*,  weiuribl«  coaiitonmea. 
1  oinM  «ven  t«ll  jon  Um;  dm*  within  Itis  boandi  of  faoldoa.  but  without 
tb«  McrMomcM  and  haloooiM  with  wfatdi  nodom  bourdon*  oranriii-tia  and 
banicado  tbcli  perMfu. .  .  . 

He  had  at  first  re-fiued  to  make  their  aoquointunce.  '  In  n ' 
very  small  company.'  he  says,  '  I  sat  next  to  Mary  and  found  her  ^ 
an  angel  within  and  without,'  Horace  Walpole  was  part  xeveo^,^! 
and  Maiy  was  about  twenty-five  years  old  at  this  time.  ^^ 

She  was  bom  in  1763,  Agne«  in  1764.     Thdr  oiotber  died  in 

■  CofTrtght.  IWS.  bjXn.  Rlolunoad  Bltchte^ln  the  CnJtod  8t>*«* oJ  Ameriqu 
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their  infiuicy,  their  liither  tteemH  to  have  been  nn  amiable 
nonentity  described  by  Uoruce  Walpole  as  a  '  little  m«rry  man 
with  A  round  faoe.'  '  [  wmt  still  quite  o  young  fjirl  vheu  I  found 
I  bad  to  be  adviser  and  protector  to  both  my  father  and  my  sister,' 
90  Idary  told  someone  in  after  years.  It  was  Homc«  Walpole'a 
int«re«t  and  notice  which  first  gave  the  Miss  Berrys  their  position 
in  I^ndon  society;  it  was  their  own  intelligence  and  kindlineiw 
which  enabled  them  to  hold  it  for  sixty  j'ears,  from  that  day  when 
Maiy  first  sat  neat  him  at  dinner.  They  knew  all  the  most 
lattratting  people  who  lived  daring  the  century ;  tbey  made  them 
welcome,  and  their  hofipitality  was  welcome  to  olhem.  They 
received  almost  every  night ;  when  a  light  in  the  window  over  the 
doorway  showed  that  they  were  at  home  and  ready  for  their 
friendly  visiton. 

Mr.  Seeley,  the  editor  of  a  selection  of  Walpole'8  letters,  qaotM 
A  personal  deecription  of  Horace  tiinuelf : 

He  vonhl  enter  a  room  fa  the  ttjle  of  afleeUd  delicaey  then  in  ftwhion. 
fluf^tm  Aw  betwmn  hl»  hk&ds,  waUcing  oo  bla  lOM.  kLeM  benl  .  .  .  hU  dnna 
would  belAvondarsadallTor.or  wblMsUkworkiylfDihetiunboDT.Iwltli  p&rtridge- 
coloated  riUc  ttookiogt,  and  gold  bncklea,  and  ruffle*  and  looe. 
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A  later  sadder  picture  belongs  rather  to  the  period  of  his 
friendship  with  the  Berrys.  Uorace,  lame  and  suffering,  sup- 
ported by  his  valet  and  followed  hy  the  little  fat  dog  bequeathed 
to  bim  by  Mme.  du  DeGfond,  is  helped  to  the  eoEei.  on  which  be 
Ifitabljiihes  himself,  and  where,  wonderful  to  read  of,  lie  used  to 
remain  talking  agreeably  from  fivt  o'clock  after  diniier  till  two  in 
the  morning.  Prei*enl  intercourse  seems  mute  and  frozen  in 
comparison  !  So  much  for  bis  talking.  Concerning  his  writing, 
Sir  I.««lie  Stephen  pays  him  a  real  tribute  in  the  opening  lines  of 
bis  article  on  Horace  Walpole,  when  he  says,  'The  history  of 
England  throughout  a  very  large  segment  of  the  eighteenth 
oeottiry  is  xiinply  a  synonym  for  the  works  of  Horace  Wnlpole,'  and 
in  a  very  few  ;(entence»  be  raises  before  u*  the  brilliant  wit  who, 
'  eould  throw  electric  Bashes  of  light  on  the  figure  he  described,' 
'  who  errs  from  i»etulancy  not  from  stupidity,'  '  who  can  appreciate 
great  qualities  by  fits,  tho'  he  cannot  be  iitejidily  loyal  to  their 
poasesaors.'  Another  critic  has  written  of  '  The  man  best  described 
by  negations,  the  dilettante,  for  whom  huiiiness  wa?<  a  trifle,  and 
trifles  were  eerious  business,  the  Diogeneii  who  was  a  gentleman 
usher  at  besit ' — and  yet  for  Fairy  Blacksticke  and  other  elderly 
feminine  sympethiflera,  there  seems  in  this  late  friendship  of  the 
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man  of  negations  oome  rrrrnling  dnwii  of  gentleness  following 
that  long  winter  of  forced  content  and  cynicism;  iwnne  light 
rising  to  change  tiie  \'ala^  of  t.h<>  iihadoWH  that  he  valaed  so 
tindoly,  and  a  vibration  of  the  human  und^r  th»  inhamnnity  of 
s^ltishnesii  and  affectation.  Old,  broken,  and  weary,  lIoni«e 
Walpole  begins  to  love  someone  better  than  himself.  Take  hifi 
letter  on  parting  with  the  Berrj!* : 

SuniUy,  October  10.  IT90,  tho  day  of  your  depailuK.  I*  It  pMribl«  to  writ* 
to  tuj  bvlond  frieni!*  and  T«tnU)  frtun  spMklnK  or  rit  giiet  (or  1o*ia|  joa ;  tbo' 
It  U  bat  tbo  cnntlnoknoo  of  vlmt  I  haro  felt  etvr  linco  1  vnu  «tiuiDed  by  yoor 
Intention  of  going  Abroad  ihU  aulumu  1  SlfU.  I  nlU  not  lite  you  with  It  ofttn. 
Ib  liappy  clay*  I  amlled  an<t  c»1l«'l  yon  my  ilwir  trtTOn.  now  I  con  only  think  of 
joa  an  daiUng  ohlldren  of  <rbom  1  lun  bortftred. 

Eluewhere  hft  goea  on : 

I  ttm  dcletminei  to  forbid  myiolf  InmcDlationa  that  would  w«ary  you,  and 
the  (TMia«nry  of  niy  letters  will  prove  therv  it  no  forgeifulnew.  It  I  IIto  to  t** 
you  attain  ytiti  will  ttion  jo'lge  vhvthor  1  un  cbanjtvd. 

And  then  he  add* : 

A  f  ricndahlp  Illio  mlno  1«  not  likttly  to  hat's  any  of  Uig  fioklMUH  of  youth 
when  It  hu  none  of  Its  oXboi  ingTcdicnl*.  ...  1  am  not  ubamvd  tonfthatfour 
lots  U  hfaty  to  me.  and  that  I  am  only  rccoDcHixl  to  It  by  hoping  that  a  winter 
In  Italy  and  the  ]onrney«  and  nut-air  will  be  very  beovflcial  to  two  conttltiitlona 
H  doUcAtc  iw  youra.  Adlon.  my  dearort  friende.  U  woold  be  tautology  to  iqI>- 
nribe  a  iiame  to  a  letter  urtry  line  of  which  wonld  *nit  no  other  nun  In  the  world 
but  tbo  writer. 

This  i.i  the  language  of  real  and  tender  feelinfir.  and  comea 
home  to  one  as  one  reads.  Did  it  touch  the  charming  Mary  ? 
Kind  Agneit  vau,  af  wi>  know,  always  responsive. 

The  correspondence  revpals  a  dignified  and  charming  relation 
between  the  three,  the  tire<l  old  ninn  of  thi*  world,  nod  the  two 
girls  interested,  delighted  with  hia  wit,  hia  friends,  his  kindne«», 
returning  his  feeling  with  naturalness  and  response. 


n. 

These  ladies,  Horace  Walpole'«  well-loved  Strawberries,  wen 
landmarks  in  their  way — Mary  Beny,  the  elder  sister,  had  «he 
so  willed  it,  might  have  married  her  "devoted"  Orfotd,  as  Le 
liked  to  sign  himself.  'Kfiiyhap  I  may  not  write  to  you  agaia,' 
he  stays,  '  for  I  know  not  how  many  minut«8  to  come  1 '  .  .  . 

A  certain  philosoptucal  acceptan<.-e  of  circumstances  distio- 
guished  the  women  of  Mary  Berry's  intellect  and  generntion  in 
contradistinction    from   the   varying   impressions  of    the   aenti- 
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ineutalist^  who  followed,  of  the  nivrmuet  who  nre.  8#lf-com- 
plaoencj'  must  have  miulv  lifv  tnucb  «afiier  in  thone  fortunntt« 
days.  Miss  Berry  certainly  possessed  n  grp-nt  deal  of  thii'  KtoicUm, 
though  at  time*  tthe  wiu  also  huantrd  by  tud  appreheojiiona  and 
low  fyiiritfl.  '  I  feared  Home  real  mi«fortiia«  had  befallen  yon 
from  your  letter'  writcd  a  friend  who  is  much  relieved  to  find  it  h 
only  low  Eipirite  that  eh«  is  compUuning  of. 

Klnry  Berry's  abAolntv  independence  told  all  for  good  in  her 
fTieiid:^hip  with  the  spoiled  old  man.  She  waflgrat«ful,  faithful, 
interested,  but  also  she  went  her  own  way,  consulted  her  own 
convenience  in  all  her  relationH  with  bitn,  held  her  own,  aa 
people  say. 

Mt>a  Berry's  metnoint  were  not  pnbliRhed  till  ISfii!  by  I^y 
TberMa  Lewiit,  one  of  her  conrtant  viiritoTs,  and  the  three  big 
volnmea  apeak  do  lesa  for  the  editor's  laithftil  sympathy  and 
appreciation  than  for  the  gift  >Ii««  Berry  undoubtedly  po««essed 
of  making  friends.  Her  circumstanoee  ami  her  pernonality  most 
hare  been  very  inbereiiling  j  her  oorrettpondencie  on  the  twnttary 
feems  extremely  dall  and  didactic,  and  cannot  in  the  least  have 
done  justice  to  '  the  angel  within  and  without.'  Miss  Beny 
herself  se«mfl  to  have  been  prouder  of  her  serious  tarn  of  mind 
than  of  any  other  attraction.  There  ix  a  characteristic  record  of 
her  baring  said  of  her  sister  after  her  death  that  '  she  had  every 
chann  a  woman  chould  pomtejui,  but  i>lie  had  not  her  own 
intellectual  powers,  she  ooold  not  reason  so  well ! ' 

Tltere  are  n]lui>ion»  in  liady  Theresa's  short  and  admirable 
preface  to  Miss  Berry's  life  to  Mary'ia  engagement  to  Oeneral 
Ollara.  Both  the  siMers  indeed  seem  to  have  had  nnhappy  love 
stories.  How  much  share  Mary's  friendship  for  Honwe  Walpole 
may  have  had  in  the  breaking  off  of  her  marriage  we  do  not  know ; 
possibl^v  the  fear  of  wounding  him  inay  have  cnuKed  delay,  and 
that  Mparation,  which  led  to  a  final  estrangement. 

Among  many  of  Mi«s  Berry's  friends  come  the  names  of 
.Toanna  Baillie.  and  of  Sir  Walter  himself  on  many  occasions.  Mies 
Berry  playfully  teli^  Joatiim  Bnillie  that  in  Aroady  her  own  name 
is  Berrina,  and  that  this  name  cut  by  her  own  fair  hand  is  to  be 
seen  carved  on  one  of  the  hirge«t  trees  in  a  ravine  at  Blantyre. 
We  read  of  meetings  when  Berrina  reads  her  works  to  the  approv- 
ing poet«s»,  then  she  goes  on  to  mw  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  endii 
the  day  by  dining  at  Sir  John  Stanley's  and  meeting  Miss 
Fanshawe  tber«. 


B» 
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She  Dees  a  good  ileal  at  oa«  time  of  tlie  Princess  of  Wales, 
of  wlion  she  speaks  with  criticism : 

TbclMtdaaaaalivduiocd  «ilh  LTtUdtoo— *ucli  an  «xlttbUJMil  bnbtlMtibo 
did  not  1««1  for  Ii«naU  «»  wo«ld  ba««  Mt  for  ber  1  An  ovatdcoMcd,  ter^ 
boforaad,  palnlcd-qrcibrowcd  ttgvrc  mcfa  a*  ooe  naver  «aw.  O.  BvUnaca  ttid  tbe 
WM  ih*  only  inw  bicml  Uie  Princ*  of  Walw  ba»,  u  abe  ^wt  abnui  JwtlfjlDC 
bin  Mddue*. 

The  present  vrit«r  once  lived  in  a  hoiue  at  Winabl^doa  of 
which  the  garden  adjoined  the  gardens  of  the  Orange,  which  was 
still  tftanding  in  1890,  mid  which  had  belonged  to  .Sir  FVancis 
Burdett.  A  part  of  our  garden  was  cutoff  from  the  kitchen  garden 
of  the  Grange  by  a  ditch  and  un  old  straggling  hedge.  There — 
BO  the  legend  ran — Sir  Francis  Bordett  was  walking  when  he  was 
aiTMted  and  carried  off  to  the  Tower.  For  the^w  personal  reasons 
it  is  inteiesting  to  the  writer  to  read  the  scoounts  in  Mitt  Berry's 
diary  for  1810  of  the  streets  fall  of  common  people,  moving  aboat 
in  all  directions  to  witness  the  release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
'  Went  in  our  carriage  down  to  Piccadilly  just  as  the  prooeesioa 
with  its  innumerable  attendants  was  parsing.' 

Mi.*3  Berry  goes  on  to  tell  of  shabby  carriages,  gquadrana  of 
people  on  horseback  fonning  a  procession  in  which  Sir  Frands 
was  Ttoti  lie  having  gone  quietly  from  the  Tower  by  water  to 
Putney,  and  from  thence  to  Wimbledon,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  hid  followers. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  read  that  there  used  to  be  sunshine  and 

liay-makiug  in  liondon  in  thot^e  tim<-s.    Writing  on  June  36  in 

the  previous  year  Miss  Berry  describes : 

Ahsr  dbiMv,  valknl  wlUi  ray  bUMtand  atator  to  lli*  fielOabelwewi  paddlagtoa 
and  B^nratct ;  tht  luy-iiuitdiig  vac  going  cm.  It  wm  a  boaotUKl,  wtim,  qniet 
uvening.  We  tmi  for  micdo  tine  on  tbe  ooeka  of  bay,  which  I  raally  ujoyttd.  but 
in  hov  oiolaEicholy  a  mauMr,  UeavBD,  who  HOa  wltUn  my  aoal,  aboia  cu  know. 

The  present  u-riter  remembers  as  a  child  haymaking,  cows,  and 
a  (lyllabub  i«  the  fields  beyond  Holland  House,  and  enjoying  n 
haycock  without  any  melancholy  feelings,  exoept  iwrhap*  disap- 
pointment  to  find  how  little  to  her  taste  was  that  syllabub  of  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  written  8uch  eloquent  descriptions. 

III. 

Once,  towards  the  veiy  «Bd  of  her  life.  Miss  Berry  gave  a  coral 
necklace  to  a  friend  of  a  younger  generation.  '  Take  it,  my  dear,' 
she  said, '  I  wore  it  the  first  lime  I  ever  met  Horace  Walpole.' 
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This  youngw  friend  wiw  Mint)  KiitbArice  Perry,  for  whom,  and  for 

her  sister  >lrs.  Frederick  Elliot,  my  (ather'B  AfTtN^ouate  admiration 

WSE  great.     Theac  two  sibtvra  were  on  very  intimate  tenuB  with 

the  ladiM  of  Curzon  Street.      Mian  Pwry  ha*  left  ii  little  privately 

printed  pamphlet  of  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  in  18-t9,  of  whioh 

two  or  three  pAge«  give  a  {mtty  picture  of  the  Alirn  Brrrya  and 

their  home  circle  sod  of  the  people  who  frequented  it. 

Here  i»  a  pBg«  oat  of  Miss  Perry's  not»-book  : 

Dined  witb  111*  HIM  BMn7»— MtM  Agutin'  own  lUnaer,  8l>o  bad  mI<I,  nome 
AkJ*  Mora,  «Im  BMM  tUl  Mit  dtiiaor  to  ba  CMDpOMd  ol  bcr  ova  putlcuUj 
friMid*.  I  am  pnmd  to  tmj  [Him  Pcctj  writtn]  ibe  inritcd  Jono  (Mn.  Ftodcrick 
BUM)  aed  me.  Tba  (vtr  >1m  IdcIwM  Kii^k«,  Tliackeray.  Slelk^  lb.  Bkdi, 
■nd  th«  bMuMoiw  LmteM,  Ladjr  WaWrfotd.  .  .  .  Carlylc  «a>  dUooMed.  and, 
HUa  Bkttj  atkiag  vhai  hi*  coDi-cnatJon  na>  like,  Eiaglako  mid  '  EaeUaL' .  .  .' 

On  another  occasion  MUs  Perry  also  met  Macaolay  nod  Sydney 

Smith,  and  tihe   dMcribee   Sydney  Smith's  admirahle   ini]u«Dce 

upon  Macsulay's  conversation,  preventing  a  monologue,  by  which 

aho  Mya  iU  brilliance  vao  greatly  enhanced.     Miss  Beny,  in  one 

of  her  tettefs  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  writes : 

Talking  o(  Hoaaiilajr,  I  hope  foo  hare  f-oc  bib  book  ...  o!  all  Uw  MducUvc 
books  jom  «ver  rvad.  .  ,  .  Tb«  lt»l  odltloa  of  3,000  ooplei  wait  nold  la  the  ftnt 
week.  anotlMT  o4  S,<K)0  mora  la  to  come  out  dd  Thundaj-. 

Mr.  Morley'it '  Life  of  Gladstone,*  I  am  told,  has  about  equalled 
'  thi»  record. 

It  most  have  been  at  one  of  thene  dinners  that  poor  Sydney 
'  Smith  said  of  his  own  talk : 

1  h«<c  Dot  ertn  the  prinkge  vblob  bvlongit  to  every  Briton,  of  *p«akia 
about  Uie  waallMT,  wlttotit  a  roar  o(  laoKhter  from  a  *et  o(  foollth  fellow*  who 
ivppoae  cveiy  word  I  upcak  U  a  Joko. 

Here  ia  cme  of  the  lady's  reminiscences  which  reminds  the 


'  Uo«t  of  these  old  friends  uned  Ut  oome  again  in  the  taiae  iDtormol  wftf  to 
Cbeitum  Flaca,  whero  Ui»  Perry  bereelf  was  Urtcig  wlib  Ur.  and  Mm,  Ktliot, 
bar  bn>thcr>lti-law  and  »Uter.  How  plainly  It  all  rise*  before  one  I  Kate  Pcrrf 
floaltng  into  the  rooia.  with  her  gracefol  <Ktiy  and  wonderful  wnuttiit  of  oriip 
wating,  anbnra  hah;  and  the  Kood-Iookinjj;  nuutcr  ut  Clio  tiuiite,  with  i}uiok. 
MlUaat  alntlMM,  and  tlie  kind  mlftrtu  wlUi  dcnp-AOC  grty  eye:  It  wan  a  kind 
■""■■^■g  honae,  full  of  weloome  luid  interest  and  disciiolon,  witb  a  certain 
acQOUttol  critlcbm  aad  habit  of  tbc  w^rld  to  nutke  lt»  ijmpothj'  tunulng.  Lonl 
Laaadowne  nied  to  go  there,  and  Mr.  Kloglake  and  Sir  Ilenrj  Taylor.  The  gnuc 
clan  of  BtUot  uaed  u>  be  «eea  tliere,  aad  meet  of  the  penione  who,  in  Uiu«b  day*, 
w«(«  wTltlag  and  readlnR  and  making  epMobee ;  aud  lady  Tbemta  hrvi'  hcnuilf , 
and  tbe  ehanainK  Kent  Uoiue  ooterie.  and  Ur.  Spedding,  and  Ur.  Venabtei,  and 
Uxi  Hffl^Wi  and  all  tbt  pblloeopben. 
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wriU-r  of  an  udd  fuihion  which  »he  con  remember  in  Iter  t>cliooI- 

room  days,  Uuit  of  iasbioiiabty  immo(l»rat»  peals  of  laughter,  whicb 

took  the  place  of  ttte  iuiisvu-ivc  ciUm  of  Ui«  present.    One  day. 

when   Kate  Perry  dined  there  alone,  Mias  Berry  told  certain  S 

anecdotes  of  by-gone  ladies  of  fashion.     I^dy  Mary  Coke  vat  one 

of  tittsie,  and  she  deitcrihed   her  talking  of  the  Empress  Maria 

Theresa: 

*  1  ramMnber  the  matmir  (luit  creatnro  ttcAlcd  me,'  asid  LaAj  Mny  Oofct. 
'Vfay.wbkt  did  «fae  do  t'akkcdMlo  Berry.  '  Do  I  wh;,  *bo  gate  IM  for  diniicr 
ohickcn*  Uack  at  the  botw.  Wliat  do  joa  ihink  tlie  ftn  me  (or  Mp|«rl— 
dilcktfiBUkokkl  the  bona;  and  nb*t'(>fiblnf;  her  rule*)  ■  do jroa  think  Ah«gavii 
iiM  (or  bM«M»*t !— cbicfcvM  Uatk  at  tlic  Imdo  1 ' 


I 


By  this  time  Mi«s  Berry  said  she  herself  war  in  such  Gt«  of  ^ 
laughter  that  she  leant  up  a^iniH  the  chimney-piece  and  liid  her  i 
face  in  her  hand*,  and  y\n.  Darner  coming  in  tliooght  she  was  in  fl 
hysterics  or  that  J^iiy  Mary  had  ^d  Kimetbing  offensive.  Alt 
Sii."*  Berry  wiuld  uUer  wad — pointing  at  I  J»dy  Mary — '  She  is  mod,  i 
ask  her  what  she  had  to  cat  at  Lecidi.'  ^| 

Here  ia  a  memorandum  of  something  Miss  Kate  Perry  beard 
at  the  Mis$  Berrys'  one  day  when  she  was  not  alone  uith  them. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  just  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  dinner,  where  the  Duke  had  been  speaking  of  ^Ini^^^nn  and  of 
Alarslial  Soalt.  lie  had  said, '  When  Iwas  opposed  to  ^lai-i-i^ma  1  bad 
neither  time  to  ent  or  to  sleep  or  to  rest,  but  witlt  IklnrKhal  Socdl 
before  me  late  and  slept  and  had  plenty  of  leisure.'  Then  he  added  : 
'  All  the  same  he  wait  a  great  general,  there  was  no  one  who  coold 
move  ten  thousand  men  with  greater  skill  from  one  place  to 
another  or  bear  on  a  jwint  uith  greater  rapidity,  but  '—he  added 
— '  when  he  got  the  men  there  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  I '  The  Duke  must  have  raid  thLi  more  than  once,  for  the 
story  is  to  he  found  in  other  memoiTi<  of  the  time.  Mm  Berry 
in  earlier  day»  had  been  introduced  to  Napoleon,  and  her  memoirs 
contain  an  amusing  description  of  him  and  of  his  court.  Mrs. 
Dawson  Damer  bad  gone  to  Paris  in  order  to  present  a  bust  of 
Fox  which  she  had  wished  to  offer  to  him  ;  Miss  Bcny  accompanied 
her.  Tlie  two  ladie.i  were  somewhat  disconcerted  when  he  only 
spoke  to  them  of  the  opera  and  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
gift- 
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IV. 

liB[««Mions  my.  A  friend,  who  ased  as  a  veiy  yoong  girl  to 
'  bv  taksD  to  OinoD  Stn«t  by  tier  aiothi^r,  ha-t  described  to  the 
vrim  UwvMiybonn  during  which  sh«  i^at  there  silent  in  a 
r,  who*  the cUars  were  discoursing — 'not  laughing'  tihe  said  in 
■  to  my  qoertion— 'quit*  the  coiitrnry.'  Mm  Bony  on  her 
Mmd  dtair  nt  upright,  never  leaning  back  ;  stout  and  dignified, 
with  a  large  cap  oniaa>ei)t«d  by  a  bow  of  ribbon.  No  one  ever 
contndtcted  b«r.  rveiyooe  boved  before  her  and  accepted  her  viewst 
wfaitenr  they  might  Im>.  So  much  for  the  imi>re«sio[M  of  fourteen 
impatiently  niting  for  life! 

iiim  I^trry'*  notes  oontinually  dining  and  Hlecptng  at  the 
Mki  Berry*' — Min  Agnes'e  health  had  been  breaking  a  little,  she 
wya,  bat  fthe  oerer  woald  confer  the  wan  not  well ;  with  her 
PBOtpltle  oaaelfiihnen  of  character,  ber  thoughts  were  so  occajiied 
*Ub  oUwn  that  the  had  no  time  to  devote  to  herself. 

tWha  aB  fcT  fcfed-liMrt^li  tm  [(be  Diaiy  ectulinmi],  «ba  bftd  aotuMtnblo 
oaM  ■*!  aaatw  «(  paroqtUoa:  Tbaekeiar  titnf  pmIouImnI  ibe  vm 
mtm  aauoDj  glftad  al  ilw  (wo  dilaiL  At  lime*  sIm  hwt  on  UTitabllilj  of 
wmaam  wlihwH.  aara  laianlng  la  b  tfaaa  the  nttltng  «f  Uw  lc*rfB  oj  on  old  Aim 
Mh  ^tm  Iha  vtad  pMiM  omr  It.  On  one  jiaiUiMdw  dwnliig  Hr.  Klagloks  wm 
taasaMlit  M  lU  ti7  U«  aleqwM  llHcr^•ttae  ot  >li«  Oreofc  Clianb  mod  lu  nuRnl- 
ttowt  Mntea;  ■;  iMiiigi  *••  tiino«nced.  1  oauld  bordlf  t«r  mytdf  uway. 
' I  fc  |A^  yoB  nwy  ■•(&.' Wa  A^MB  «U,  'lotbarUig  to  IcftT*  n*;  w«  n«  all 
nqr  <m4  BBwpiay  lo-alfbL'  HIm  AfBM  appuiw!  to  bctrnr  iMallb  and  tplrlta 
thaa  «ba  tad  b«M  for  •  k^  ttaM;  bna  ibo  nai  da;  ber  health  began  vUlblf 
■aiiLbei 

ii  I  titi  I  aa  tOI  the  wWdh  o<  Jamwrr  She  bcfcgsl  li«rtrhui(l*t<ioMMaa 
aaaJ :  *  It  «m  l«a  daU  far  pen*  Itaiy,'  «h«  aitil.  Tbn  lul  •ictiltig  ot  bar  llfo 
Aa  aakad  vtn  aw  batow.  'Oo  down.'  iba  Mid  to  Sat«  Perry,  '  aad  gtre  mj 
hBv  to  tbaM  alL  «*d  tall  at;  daw  Mmd  Mtben  nvi  lu  ba  anxloiu  aUnt  ne.' 
aad  thM.  I>  Un  Hrij  nendic.  bar  (aaila  aplrU  [««M<d  amy. 

AAat  a  Uaa  iba  UfM  «a»  ^ala  pUaed  In  tba  dnorwa;,  aa  a  ilKnal  that 
lb*  Manj  auati  nedra  bar  Maud*  «toa  aora    Tha;  Katbcisd  round.  Iwt  iha 
dlady.  iba  falair  aad  •fririi  aaenad  i|a*ticl>«<l  ii«r«  tlim  ihu  kind 
Waall  ban  lluu  U  wa*  the  onloa  i>t  tbe  tarv  aUten  wbldi 


[MjaHar  ctana  oC  ibaaa  niabu,*  la  C«ra«m  StrecL 


thil^  which 
ttap  wtudt  hat*  bMD 

[Ula 


art,   certainly    gain    extraordinarily    iyy 
far-reaching  a  chord  is  that  of  ev-ery- 
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Th«  Grrt  iiPDt«iic«  of  the  lectore  on  the  '  Four  GeorgM  '  ron- 
oeroa  Miss  Maiy  Ben; : 

A  n«7  [«w  yt»r>  tiace  [nf  hUier  irritM].  I  kM«  tamUluif  a  Isdj  who  bad 
,  bMR  uk«d  Is  autUico  bj  Horac*  Walpolt.  who  ImA  hann  [isU«l  on  tho  luwd  hy 
G«org«  in.  Tbto  tad;  had  kno^od  nt  Di.  Johtuon^  door,  bad  hcdo  latuoati! 
wlUi  fat.  Ilia  bwiitltn)  OoonclBa.  DvmImm  of  IJ«TOMhlt«;  and  thM  brilliant 
Vbic  •ocki;  of  Ihe  reign  c4  GoorKe  HI. ;  bad  kBown  tbe  OaohMs  of  QiMcnc- 
ben7.  Ihc<  pUrouMa  of  (Hy  and  Prior.  Ui«  admired  70111^  btant;  of  lh«  Court  of 
QvMD  Addo.  I  ofun  tboiwltt,u  1  umk  m;  kind  old  friobd'i  haad,  how  iritb  U  I 
bdd  mi  to  tlw  old  Booiet;  of  itjta.  .  .  . 

Tlii^  tnw  n-ntttm  about  1860,  and  iu>mv  t«n  yeont  bfforp  that 
time  my  father  had  takra  us  ba  children  one  day  to  tbe  little 
hoQJM  in  Mayfair  where  the  Mixs  BenyH  had  lived  since  1830 
— thatKo.  8  of  which  their  frieiulthe  witty  l>idy  Morley  wrote  so 
aflectionstely,  nt  whotte  door  it  wn«  u  plensunr  to  find  oneself 
knocking.  I  remember  my  fatlier  knocking  at  the  door  and 
pointing  out  the  iron  extinKuii'lirrs  on  cither  .Mde  of  it  which  had 
served  for  the  torches  which  once  Bared,  which  lighted  tbe  dazzling 
past  company  that  ufed  to  climb  the  narrow  staircase.  We  were 
shown  into  a  little  grey  drawing-room  giving  on  the  street,  and 
thither  presently  came  a  little  grey  ludy ;  a  tjny  woman,  daintily 
dressed  in  grey :  she  wore  a  white  lace  cap  and  a  white  muslin 
tippet,  fa!>tened  by  a  pink  >intin  knot.  8he  M>eRietl  grave  and  ratber 
harried  and  preoccupied — '  My  dster  is  not  well,  we  must  not  see 
our  (nendii  to-day ;  please  come  again,*  she  said,  or  words  to  thafc 
eRVvt.  and  then  as  sbe  spoke  she  looked  up  nt  my  father  with  a 
gentle  confident  glance  and  a  certain  expression  of  arch  composure 
which  I  think  I  can  etill  recognise  in  the  portnut  of  tbe  yoanger 
of  tbe  girls  in  ZoSany's  [ucture. 
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V. 

DirUWAO'   IS  THE  TEyrH  CKNTUHV. 

Tlnio  YaXK  mjr  Ion),  %  w«llM  on  liU  bkch, 
Vbercin  b«  pata  atcii  (or  obUvUrn. 

Tnc  inMliim-al  period  has  left  as  few  more  racy  aiul  entertaining 
documentct  Uiun  the  I/>mhnrd  bishop  I^iitpmnirs  nikn-Rtive  of  hiii 
«ion  to  the  Coturt  of  the  Bj-zuntine  Emperor  Niccphorus 
hocaa,  a.d.  9&6.  This  i>re«ininence  is  not  so  maoh  due  to  any 
ipMial  Uteraiy  merit  of  the  writer,  the  most  k-ttered  and 
•Usbed  of  ktfl  age,  but  who^  Intrning  rather  than  hin  tante  was 
in  ndvancv  of  its  etaodard,  as  to  hti;  character  as  an  unconscious 
humorifit  of  thv  Pepys  cIms,  n  man  wittier  than  he  knows,  and 
facetious  at  bis  own  expense.  It  i»  aiio  of  much  vaiae  as  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  Bj-ziuttine  Court  from  a  hostile  point  of  view,  and  an 
afTordinR  a  glimpee  of  modem  Kuropean  diplomacy  in  its  infancy. 
The  dignity  of  chistical  times  bad  been  overlaid  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  a  thick  coat  of  cerviiity,  npon  which  the  disasters  of 
later  Ume»>  superinduced  a  thicker  coat  of  barborJism.  Yet 
diplomatic  traditions  iiurvived,  which  in  the  tenth  century 
gradually  struggle  to  light,  though  the  rudeness  of  the  age 
frequently  inspires  sowi-eigns  and  ambassadors  with  what  we 
ahould  now  de<em  a  mo;^  uudiplomatic  fntukness. 

Loitpraad,  or  Uudpmid,  was  born  in  Lombardy  about  930. 
Lving  ambraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  bis  studioHtiualified 
him  for  those  public  employmentfi  which  could  be  discharged  only 
by  men  of  education,  a  cbaiacter  in  that  age  nearly  nynonymous 
with  the  clerical,  and  most  commonly  not  even  with  that.  Luitprand 
had  influential  relativt'^,  who  pushed  him  forward,  and  be  himself, 
thougti  tus  natural  parfe  were  obscured  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
les,  wM  a  man  of  genuine  literary  ini>tinct.  In  949  he  greatly 
bis   knowledge  of  literature   and  of  the   world    l^*  a 
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miiision  to  Constantinople,  where  be  acquired  Oreek,  an  aouom- 
)iIiiihiaeDt  motl  auu»ua1  iii  W««ten)  Europe  in  tiin  day,  and  upon 
which  be  lets  us  eee  that  he  highly  valaml  himself.  Ue  wm 
at  Uiis  time  in  the  ticrvicc  of  tti«  I^ombanl  prince  Berengar, 
the  last  Italian  for  many  ccDturies  to  claim  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy.  Bi^n'ngar  van  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  this  may 
have  determined  Lnitprand's  secession  from  his  «en'ioe.  Id  the 
laiit  chapter  of  hi^  nnfininlied  history  of  his  times  he  speaks 
vaguely  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  master,  but  breaks  off  before 
coming  to  particulars.  In  any  <!we  he  betook  lum.«elf  about  956 
to  the  German  Emperor  Otto  I.,  who  in  960  invaded  Italy, 
dethroned  Berengar,  and,  proccoding  to  Rome,  where  the  power 
and  repute  of  the  Papacy  were  then  at  their  lowest  ebb,  caused 
himHcIf  to  be  crowned  King  of  the  Komant),  a  step  which  imme-_ 
diately  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.       f 

The  situation  of  thi»  empire  at  the  time  was  the  leretse  of 
thai  (lepicbed  in  Clough's  poem : 


Id  front  tbn  ran  clltnb*  ilow,  liow  slowly  1 
But  wMtwMd.  look,  the  Uod  b  bright. 


J 


Under  an  able  and  warlike  Emperor,  the  Uyxantine  i>ower  wsa 
making  great  prugre»«  in  the  Ea»t :  it  bad  recovered  Crete,  and 
was  about  to  recover  Antioch.  In  Italy  its  situation  resembled 
Uiat  of  Spun,  outside  tlie  limits  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  llw 
Europe  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  the  slindow  of  a  grent  name, 
the  dwindling  of  whow  power  had  not  been  aocomjAnied  by  any 
sbatement  of  its  preteneionB.  Uj^ier  Italy  had  been  lost  to  th(fl 
l^mbards,  Sicily  to  the  8«mceus,  bot  ttie  Adriatic  coa^t  and  tht^ 
extreme  south  of  what  was  afbervarde  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
remained  to  the  Eastern  Emperor  under  tlie  designations  of  Ajiulia 
and  Oalabtia.  Above  all,  the  Byzantines  were  firmly  oonvinc 
that  they  were  the  ancient  Romaof,  that  their  sovereign  wa 
CtaMT  a«  well  as  Basilew<,  that  Charles  the  Great  bad  be6n  an 
upstart  usurper,  and  that  Otrto  the  (rrcdt  was  just  such  another^ 
and  worse,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  affecting  submifiaivenesB  tov 
the  Popes  (who  were,  after  all,  only  the  Eastern  Kin]>eTor's  chaplsinsj 
if  you  saw  things  in  a  riglit  light),  he  had  taken  upon  himsell 
to  rvform  Lbeir  momU.  and  to  set  thum  up  and  poll  them  dov 
adHbUtan.  Otto'sa.'uuinptiou  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Komand 
was,  therefore,  r^arded  at  Constwttiaople  much  in  the  light  ii 
which  Queen  Victoria's  aswmptioa  of  the  title  of  Km; 
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■ndia  would  have  t>e«Q  reganl«t  at  Delhi,  if  it  had  been  mnde 

pWhite  thr  Great  Jlt^ul  yet  retaiiifd  any  !<hiwti>w  of  Btttborit]*. 

Otto  on  bis  part  wiut  i^inc^rely  desirous  of  linng  in  peace  with  his 

neighhourt*,  aiid  the  bent  meaiu  he  could  devLse  to  tliat  end  was 

that  they  should  oeoKe   to   be  hit  neigbbourv  by  becoming  biti 

Habjisrt«.     He  had  a  DUtniageable  son.  the  (ireek  Km^MTor  luid  a 

marriageable  step-daughter.     What  morv  a[jpropriate  than  thai 

the  young  people  shonid  be  wedded,  and  that  the  bride  should 

bring  Apulia  and  falabriu  its  her  marring  jtortion,  thus  enabling 

,  her  father  to  devote  hi»   entire  attention   to  the  t^rnceuit  and 

iaigarians,  and  Otto  to  round  off  hin  Italian  kinf*dom  until  he 

lid  be  lord  of  All 

Ilcgtrt  by  wall  of  Alp  am)  uuro  aoa, 
And  clone  hj  the  rid^e*  AponaliMf 

Tlie  iKHiition  of  affairs  at  Oonstantiuople  wan  singular.     Tlie 
ipresa  Theopbano,  widow  of  the  late  Emperor  Roinanu)<,  was  bu<- 
^peeted  of  ha\-ing  poisoned  her  father-in-law,  ('onMtanline,  that  ahe 
might  govern  through  her  husband,  and  her  husband,  that  she 
night  goveju  by  herself.     As  it  proved,  sl>e  had  lo*t  authority  by 
^the  exchange  of  a  handsome  young  husband  for  an  ugly  and  dis- 
agreeable one.     NieepltoruK  Pliocan,  a  warrior  and  statesman,  who 
little  conrt  to  Venus  and  the  Grates,  was  called  by  the 
public  vuic«  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  heroically  a«nime«d  th« 
irden  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  Empreea  and  her  young 
[children  by  Koninnus,  to  whom  he  apjiearii  to  ha\'e  behaved  with 
erfect  honour  and  lo]r*aUy.  virtues  the  easier  of  practice  as  he 
no   children   of  his  own.     Uarsh,  awriciou^.   bigoted,  and 
lly  disliked,   Nicephorud   ws*  nevertheless  an  able   ruler 
Fuid  •  oonsnmmate  gBoeral,  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  j-ield 
anything  to  either  thethreata  or  theblanditihnienli^of  his  German 
Llinperial  brother.     An  envoy  stent  by  Otto  in  9G7  seems  not  only 
have  failed  to  extract  anything  from  Nicephorus,  but  to  liave 
led  hia  inj>tructions  in  making  cosce^Hions.     Anger  perhaps 
'  had  a  share  in  inviting  Otto  to  a  perfidions  attack  on  Ban,  th« 
capital  of  the  Greek    jx)i<se»Hioni>  in  Italy,  wlii<;h   entirety  mia* 
Icarried.    War,  one  would  have  thought,  mnst  have  been  the 
nevitable  consequence  of  sacb  an  outrage,  but  it  merely  produced 
er  emba-i^y,  with  special  instructions  to  urge  young  fttto's 
[uiirrisge  with  the  younger  llieoi'hano,  and  the  cession  of  Apulia 
I  and  Calabria  as  her  dowi)*.     It  may  be  eospected  that  this  step  was 
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iDxtigated  by  l^tpiand,  unxiotw  to  sir  hiK  Orrek,  nm)  forf^rtting 
that  he  would  Bod  in  NicepbtH-us  a  different  kind  of  man  fmm  tbe 
affable  Kmpenr  wbo  bad  rvcfivnl  tiim  ainetiH^D  yeant  before. 
Fortune  Itad  lately  smiled  upon  him ;  in  the  last  book  of  his 
'  Hiotor}-,'  n-nlti-ii  wliilf  »till  an  exile  in  Germany,  be  vi)eak«  de- 
spondingly  of  bis  position  and  parospeets ;  but  when  Otto  became 
nia-it^r  of  Lofnbftrdy,  one  of  hi»  fin*  acts  bad  I)een  to  nuke  the 
ix'fngee  Bi«hop  of  Crvntona,  vliere,  in  the  opinion  of  bis  con- 
temporaries, lie  had  covered  himself  vith  glory  by  |irocuring  for 
hi*  cathedral  lite  relic*  of  St.  Uimeriiis.  Tb»  EmiM'ror  being 
unacquainted  witli  Italian,  Lnitprand  had  acted  as  hie  orator  in 
the  im^iurlant  and  yet  grotesque  InK^ine-w  of  tbe  degtotitioD  of 
Pope  John  XII.,  who  vas  no  sooner  dieplaoed  by  tbe  Emperor 
than  he  u-as  reinslaled  hy  the  people,  and  luid  cut  off  quite  a  von- 
riderable  number  of  his  eueinies'  noseit  before  (if  we  may  receive 
tbe  weigh^  testimony  of  Luitprond),  he  was  brained  by  the 
Devi).  One  fact  of  orauiderable  interest  emerges  from  ihiD 
gloomy  ehaoit,  the  exirtenoe  of  an  Ilntian  longnoge  in  which  an 
Italian  assembly  needed  to  be  addreosed,  but  wbicli  bus  not  left  a 
single  written  monument  for  more  than  two  centnrie.'i  aiWwards. 
Luitpnmd's  narrative  of  his  mission  tak(>«  the  form  of  sn 
official  report  addretiaed  to  his  sovereigns,  the  Kmiieror  Otto,  tbe 
young  prince  of  tbe  Fame  name  luMcijilcd  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
Empress  Adeliiide.  lie  arrived,  he  sayit,  at  Constantinople  on 
Jane  4,  968,  with  a  HUite  of  twenty-five  )>ersonis  and.  after  having 
been  kept  in  the  rain  till  the  eleventh  boor,  '  and  otherwiiw 
trejiled  in  a  scurvj-  manner  in  Mutempt  of  your  Majenties.'  was 
eondncted  to  a  palace  inhabited  by  live  lions,  concivta  et  oo- 
hftbilatores  mei.  He  incidentally  admits  the  ma^ificence  of  the 
edifice  b)'  <x>ni|>].iiiiiiig  that,  tbt'  Greek  authorities  having  neglected 
to  supply  U-ddiiig,  he  and  bis  companions  bad  to  pillow  their 
liceds  njion  marble.  But  it  was  eqaally  acceBsible  to  best  and  to 
cold,  ai>d  armed  ^ards  prevented  all  ingreM  and  egress.  It  wa« 
further  inconveniently  distant  from  the  Imperial  residenoe,  to 
which,  when  summoned  thither,  Luitpnuid  was  cumpttlled  (o 
walk.  Worse,  it  was  dectitnte  of  water,  and  the  wine  wiu  un- 
drinkable  by  reasini  of  its  contain! nation  with  pitch,  rostn,  and 
gypnun.  [Nothing  to  ntt  but  billy  goats,  and  nothing  to  drink 
but  turjtentine !  ]  '^Vorst  of  all  wa«  the  major-domo,  'li^bould 
your  Imperial  JlajestieK  deeire  to  find  one  like  him,  )-our 
Mijestiee  must  alwnlutely  go  to  the  Devil,  for  there  i*  nut  his 
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f«llow  outride  tb«  iafenial  r^f^ioBH,  if  there.'  Tb«  day  ntter  hia 
arrival  Laitpmnd  was  called  before  the  Hinperor'H  brother  I.«o, 
Prefect  of  tbe  Palace  and  I^gothete.  ■  a  reed  of  a  man  who  will 
pierce  your  liand  if  you  stay  it  on  him.  We  had  a  trvmeutJouA 
tusele  respecting  your  Mnjesty's  title,  which  he  would  not  nllow  to 
be  Bosilew,  but  only  Kex.  When  I  said  that  these  were  jnat  the 
tame  tbing,  be  said  that  I  bad  come  there  to  kick  up  a  row  (mm 
pacui  aed  twUentionis  cauaa  veniami),  and,  in  a  |>n»Ki»n,  took 
your  Mter«  from  the  band  of  the  interpreter.  The  nest  day 
I  was  summoned  before  Nicephonis  himself,  a  monstrouti  beiug, 
dwarfiHh,  greiit-headed,  eyed  like  a  mole,  grizzled  with  a  thick 
cropped  beard,  a  long  thin  neck,  a  sooty  complexion,  the  sort  of 
fellow  you  would  not  care  to  meet  after  dark.  He  hai)  too  much 
Besb  before  and  too  little  behind,  hi^  tliighe  are  too  long  for  his 
stature,  and  bis  legs  too  short,  and  he  is  unprovided  with  an 
instep.  Uis  robe  of  by««u8  may  have  been  white  when  he  began 
to  wear  it  in  ancient  times.  He  chatters  duently,  in  endowed 
with  the  disposition  of  a  fox,  and  is  a  very  L^yseee  for  Grand  and 
fabebood.  On  his  left,  but  at  a  much  lower  level,  sat  the  two 
young  Kmperon  formerly  bi»  muten  and  now  hii>  ttuhjccts.  "  We 
should  liave  desired,"  said  he,  "to  accord  you  a  friendly  and 
magnificent  reception,  but  for  the  impiety  of  your  master,  who 
lias  seized  upon  our  city  of  Home,  put  Kerengar  and  Adalbert  to 
death,  slain  many  Romans  with  the  sword,  hanged  others,  blinded 
otben,  banished  others,  assailed  our  Apulian  cities  with  lire  and 
■word,  and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities,  sent  you,  their 
chief  eoonaellor  and  prompter,  to  be  a  spy  upon  us."  To  whom  I, 
"My  master  has  not  made  a  forcible  conqiiext  of  Konie,  but  has 
delivered  it  from  the  yoke  of  harlots.  What  was  your  Majesty 
about  ?  Were  you  n-'leep,  and  all  your  predecessors  ?  But  my 
master,  arising  &om  the  ends  of  the  eortb,  has  cut  o9  the  v,-icked 
and  restored  the  Viciuw  of  the  Aposftles  to  their  rightful  authority 
and  hononr.  "When  after  this  rebels  rose  up  against  him,  ho 
ponisbed  them  conformably  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kmperois 
Justinian,  Valentinian,  and  lljeodosios.  As  to  Berengar  and 
Adelbert,  tbey  were  rebels,  and  had  broken  their  oatha  and  fealty 
anadeata  diaboto."  "  But,"  said  he,  "we  have  a  soldier  of  Adel- 
bert's  here  who  affirms  the  contrary."  "  Well,"  said  1,  "  I  have  a 
soldier  too,  and  he  shall  %ht  him."  "  Let  be,"  said  he,  "  let  us 
rappoM  this  all  right.  Now  please  explain  why  your  master 
has  invaded  my  dominions  with  fire   and    sword."     Whereui)on 
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I  procp«(1e(l  tA  reb«*ne  how  these  IlAlian  territoriex  were  yoar 
Majefties'  l&wfol  posaeeeions.  and  ttuit  you  bad  sliown  «xtni- 
Drdiimry  forbwranoe  in  do  long  delaying  to  assert  your  right  to 
tbetn,  and  that  you  were  willing  i*v«n  dow  to-  receive  them  as  th« 
dowry  of  the  Princess  Theophano ;  when  NicephoruB,  "  It  is  past 
the  second  hour,  aad  we  have  to  attend  a  proce^xion.  We  will 
give  yon  s  fitting  answer  in  due  season." 

'  All  the  way  from  the  Palaoe  to  Saint  Sophia  was  thronged 
with  armed  men  bearinf;  dimiiiutive  bucklers  and  puny  javelinK. 
And  the  crowd  that  thronged  to  the  spectacle  were  moetly  bare- 
foot. The  tunics  of  the  nobles  were  all  iu  hole*; ;  they  would  have 
looked  far  better  in  their  ordinary  dresa.  There  wa^  no  show  of 
gemfi  or  gold  except  on  the  person  of  Nicephoruo  himfielf,  who 
looked  uglier  than  ever  in  his  Imperial  onuunents.  I  was 
given  a  high  eeat  near  the  chorit»t4.'r«,  and  tav  the  monster  c<»ite 
creeping  in,  and  beard  the  singers  quiring  "  Behold  the  Morning 
Star!"- 

Luitprand  continuen  to  relate  bow  Nicephorus  thP  same  day 
bade  him  to  a  banquet',  and,  not  cboonlng  to  accord  him  precedence 
over  any  of  bis  officers,  assigned  him  the  sixteentb  place  and 
omitted  tn  give  him  a  napkin.     At  dinner  he  indulged  in  u  ecom- 
ful  invectiii-e  against  the  German  soldiers,  the  more  interesting  oh 
be  wa»  himnelf  the  author  of  a  vnlunble  work  on  tactics  wbicli  bos 
come  down  to  us.     He  thought  the  Germans  far  too  heavily 
armed,  and  brought  againot  them  tbo«ie  charges  of  gluttony  and 
droDkennees  to  wbivh  they  have  been  deemed  obnoxious  in  all 
agea.    On  the  sabject  of  sea  power  he  disoour^  like  Captain 
Mahao,  aad  ooaclodfld  that  the  Soman  Emperor  need  have  no  fear 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  unable  to  reduce  the  civiia^Ua  of  Bnri. 
Uiitprand,  by  bis  own  occount,  replied  to  the  Imperial  sarcasms 
with  so  much  much  spirit  that  Xicephorus  lost  patience,  and  com- 
manded bim  to  withdraw.     Returned  to  the  lions'  den.  he  petitioned 
the  Emperor's  brother  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  send  despatches 
home,  or  elae  to  depart  upon  a  Venetian  vessel.     After  a  few  days 
'  be  WW  sommtmed  befwe  the  ministere  of  Xicephorui,  who  mode 
him  narrate  the  purpose  of  his  embassy  over  again,  and  then  in- 
fanned  him  that,  although  in  a  general  way  the  allianoeof  a  jirio- 
I'Cess  of  tJie  Uouse  of  Porphyrogenitua  with  a  Weitem  barbarian 
Lvaa  an  inconceivable  thing,  yet  for  the  sake  of  amity  and  concord 
Jthey  were  willinK  to  make  a  couater-propo»al.     Let  tlie  German 
l^mperor,  instead  of  dem.-mding  a  dowry  with  Theophano,  himself 
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^i«ld  Ravenna  and  Home ;  or  let  the  id«i  of  marriBg^  be  droppctd, 
and  let  Otto  deserve  the  fiiendsbipof  the  ByxantiDe  Emperor  by 
Barrenderin^  Rome  only,  and  ejectnig  the  ueurpiDK  Princes  of 
Ckpoa  and  Bcnevciitum.  Luitpimnd  in  his  reply  makes  ayntiditr- 
sble  use  of  the  forged  Donation  of  CoiutADtiD*-.  Cabrit.-ated  in  the 
West  about  two  centuries  before  hii<  time,  and  said  not  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Greekii  until  tlieir  finul  and  irremediAble 
breach  with  Rome  in  the  el<>venth  century.  ITie  Greeks,  however, 
seem  to  know  alt  about  it,  and  it  vw  not  thiit  that  broke  up  the 
conference  in  a  general  fit  of  laughter. 

Bidden  again  to  an  Imperial  feast,  Luit))rand  ex{>erienc«d  tlie 
meet  cruel  of  hi«  mortifications  by  bein^  refused  precedeuee  over 
the  Bulgarian  Ambasi«dor,  a  dirty  savage,  '  .^liom  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hungarians,' and  girt  with  on  iron  cluuo.  So  lively  were 
I.fmtpmnd's  remonstrances  that  he  wa.t  removed  from  the  Palace, 
and  sent  otf  to  dine  at  an  inn  with  Ihe  Kmpcmr'y  nervaiitK.  Nice- 
phoros,  however,  mitigated  his  woe  by  sending  htm'  a  most  dainty 
dish  from  his  own  table,  of  which  he  himself  had  had  a  slice,  namely, 
a  fat  kid  stuffed  with  garlic,  onions,  and  leeks,  and  swimming  in 
brine  pickle ;  which,'  he  ironically  adde,  *  I  wished  u[«»  your 
Majeetiee'  own  table,  that  you  might  see  how  delicately  your 
Imperial  brother  &ure«.'  A  wi^k  afterwardit,  the  Bulgnrian  l)cing 
out  of  the  way,  Luitprand  was  again  summoned,  this  time  to  meet 
a  party  of  Bishops,  when  the  dii-course  naturally  turned  upon 
divinity.  The  Emperor  propounded  various  questions. 'which,' 
says  Luitprand,  'by  afflation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  answered  right 
elegantly.  Then,  wishing  to  take  a  rise  out  of  your  Imperial 
UajMtiei  (ut  de  vobis  ludum  knherfi),  he  asked  what  (>>unoils  we 
acknowledged.  I  replied  those  of  Nice,  Clmlcedon,  Epliesus, 
Antioch,  Carthage,  Anojia,  and  Constantinople.  "Ilal  ha!" 
exclaimed  he,  "you  lukve  forgotten  the  Conncil  of  Saxony;*"  the 
implication  being  that  the  Saxons  were  too  ignorant  and  barbarous 
for  such  refined  institutions.  Luitprand  explained  that  Councils 
were  invented  to  repress  heresy ;  and  that,  as  the  Greeks  swarmed 
with  heresien,  they  iintumlly  abounded  with  Councils;  but  that 
orthodox  Saxony  was  exempt  &om  both,  lie  had  no  prevision  of 
Martin  Luther  I 

Nicephorus,  perhai«  vhunning  T.uitprand'c  logic,  kept  him 
three  weeks  without  another  audience,  and  then  opened  fire  upon 
him  from  a  new  quarter.  '  Did  not  your  predecessor,*  he  ai>ked, 
'pledge  Itis  word  that  your  master  would  not  affront  Us  io  any 
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nuinner  ?  And  whKt  greater  afiront  can  there  be  than  that  lie 
Bhoald  contisue  to  entitle  himself  Emperor,  as  if  he  was  anything 
more  than  a  king,  and  as  if  there  were  any  KmperorH  in  tlie 
Cbri^an  world  but  onr^lvc^  und  our  colU'agm>«  ?  Bat  do  yoa  be 
tractable,  and  we  will  make  it  worth  your  while.'  Luitpnuid 
repliml  that  he  had  written  inHtructiontt  from  his  muster,  which 
were  preciHe  upon  thia  very  point.  Let  them  be  sent  for  and 
opened,  and  if  any  authority  wo*  found  for  conceHsion  lie  would 
concede  willingly.  Instead  of  sending  for  the  instructiouH, 
Nicephoru§  kept  him  to  dinner,  where  lie  met  the  Emperor's 
father,  whoce  age  he  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
'  Xotwithstandinf;  which  the  Qreeke  viiih  him  many  yr«r»  to  come 
in  their  aoclamatJona,  as  they  do  the  Emperor.'  The  banquet 
was  enli^-encd  by  the  recitation  of  n  homily  of  St.  C1ir]rsostom 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  July  20  the  envoy  was  oom- 
pelled  to  witneiw  the  muRtering  of  a  fleet  bound  for  tlie  Went,  bat 
Nicepboros's  serioue  efforts  were  directed  not  against  Otto  but 
the  Sainoens,  against  whom  he  shortly  marched,  proceeding  1^ 
land  aa  far  as  the  Hellf«poiit.  Arriving  at  a  plnca  which 
Loitprand  calU  Umbria,  eighteen  miles  &i>m  Constantinople,  he 
sent  for  Luitprand  and  again  preased  him  about  the  rebellioas 
Dukes  nf  Capua  and  Beneventum.  Luitpnuid  refused  to  enter 
into  any  ent^ement,  und  N'icephoruK,  though  '  Fiwelling  like  a 
toad,'  ke(>t  him  to  dinner,  and  iuqutred  whether  the  Western 
sovereigns  bad  bunting  parka,  and  whether  these  contained  wild 
use*.  riK»i  l)eing  iTifDriiieil  that  they  hod  the  V'arki'  but  not  tbs 
aBsea,  he  ordered  Luifprand  to  be  condacted  into  a  'spacious, 
hilly,  woody,  not  rety  plc«*ant'  piece  of  ground,  where  be  cer- 
tainly saw  a*ses  intermingled  with  goats,  but  could  not  perceive 
thai  they  ditfered  in  any  respect  from  thotw  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  at  Cremona.  Being,  however,  able  to  declare  with  a 
good  conscience  that  he  had  not  seen  the  like  in  Sasony.  the 
Orceks  fi»«ured  him  that  if  his  master  would  meet  the  viewi  of 
their  master,  the  latter  would  present  the  former  with  nome  of  the 
cbmcest  asses,  to  his  (lingular  honour  and  comfort. 

This  was  I^itpmnd's  last  interview  with  Nioeplwros.  It  most 
be  owned  that  he  shows  himself  little  sensible  of  the  Emperot'a 
puWic-spirited  beharioor  towards  the  Christian  commonweultb,  or 
of  the  advantage  to  it  promised  by  his  ex;]>edition,  and  he  seemf 
not  to  perceive  that  the  reamn  he  alleges  for  its  being  under- 
taken, if  savouring  of  the  euperstition  of  the  age,  is  highly 
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honeoAble  to  th»  Empefor.  Thrrr  wb9.  h«  myt,  a  iiropheiiy  tliHt 
Nk^ittarai  Hhoiild  niga  ser^ii  years  (Up  rptgned  gix).  and  that 
UBdR  him  tlte  Greek*  »houl(l  be  vtcWriouM  nj>amst  the  Saracens ; 
but  that  b«  cboaM  bcsnccveded  by  a  wora«  Kmperor  than  liimi<elf 
(*  iDOit  unlikely  thu ! '  tot«iject«  I Jiitprand)  and  a  )e«K  martial 
on*.  nDdcT  vbMc  ra'Kn  tlie  S&rsceoa  should  subdue  Mm  as  Enr  ait 
CfaklMdui.  It  was  therftfartf  detennined  to  make  all  the  hay 
p— flilB  «ftite  tbe  fun  oF  Nicepboriu  was  stilt  above  the  horizon. 
Tbets  va«,  however,  another  and  more  comfortahle  prediction  : 
'Tbn  lion  and  tbe  liooV  whpip  »hal1  destroy  the  wild  ass,'  which 
UippoIytD*,  a  Kcilian  Bishop,  interpreted  of  Nicephorun  and  Otto. 
To  thifl  IiOltptatid  cannot  suhfcribe;  hitt  nin:5ter  is  manifestly  no 
vbelp  but  a  fnU-grown  Uoo,  while  Nicepbonis  is  too  destitate  of 
•11  leMkine  qoalitie*  to  paK  (or  «o  much  as  a  lion  in  miniature. 
Dd  liani,  moreoTer,  mt  garlic  and  otiiooF,  and  mix  their  wino 
vith  ae»-««l«r  ?  The  whelp  i»  most  evidently  the  younger  Otto, 
•  iro»  chip  of  the  old  block.*  Lnitpmnd  proceeds  to  a«iiign 
pm4***T  leaaoa  Ciir  Nieepbofns's  expedition.  It  was  all  a  financial 
spffcolatioB.  A  plagoe  of  mic«  had  brought  famine  into  the  land. 
SiMpbmi  faongbt  op  all  the  com  he  coold  on  the  frontier  of 
MaMpotamia,  sod  mold  it  at  double  rate))  to  the  army  he  had 
fluted  for  Uii*  v«ry  purpoee.  Thisi  is  olearly  a  ridiculous  calumny, 
fmided  perhapt  upon  mi>ap]>rehenition  of  the  tneadures  adopted 
hf  Xicajifaanu  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  largely  prompted  by 
huitpnaS'w  dJallke  of  tlie  Greeks,  of  whom  he  certainly  bad 
fMaoo  to  oaopbun.  After  Nicepboros's  licence  for  his  departure 
lad  baaa  aceordcd,  fait  ministers  tn  bis  absence  continued  to 
deCaia  LoHpnod  imder  pretext  of  concern  (or  his  personal  safety. 
The  Ma,  tbey  mid,  waa  foil  of  Saracens,  and  the  land  of 
lliinyiitna  Loitpraod  was  kept  closely  immured  without  the 
relasatioB  of  any  oecaaional  Bmnmons  to  the  Emperor,  and  being 
iabaoQsly  cbeal«d  in  all  his  purvha«n  found  his  detention  very 
♦aptaita.  On  AnyTUt  15  ample  excitement  was  prmnded  for 
tbe  Greek  poblte  by  tbe  airi^nl  of  en^'oys  from  Pope  John 
XIII.,  Otto's  cnatim,  bearing  letters  addressed  to  '  the  Kmperur 
of  iLa  Grades,'  to  wliicb  Otto  wax  styled  'Emperor  of  the 
tt— m'  T\m  Greeiu  weie  ab^tlut^-ly  infuriated,  and  talked 
«C  tMiUaBg  lea  tban  wwing  the  envoys  uji  in  sacks  and  casting 

*  lis  IXwjiitoliaM  d  HI[ipQlyia»«>a  Ldtpnnd  baring  nMottmial;  hrakea 
««•«,  «•  maimij  pvpovaa  imt  own.    The  U«  U  Um  BriiUh  Lion.    Tliit  lion'* 
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them  into  the  BosjiliuruH,  mort  majorum.  Pending  deoision  on 
tlitiT  Tutr,  tliry  were  cotnmitt*^  to  prtraii,  Kiid  Luil[jniiu]  tbinka 
they  would  certainly  hnve  vinited  the  bottom  of  the  Boepliortu  if 
tlipy  Iiiul  not  c\'idently  bi'<>n  vny  insi^piitiuint  p(>r>onH.  Hv  him- 
self wa.i  summoned  on  September  14,  before  the  Miniftem,  and 
required  to  certify  that  the  Pope  w«  n  fool,  u»d  «o  ignorant  aa 
not  to  be  avnie  that  the  Emperor  Con^tantine  bad  carried  the 
wtioliy  Itwtiim  urittocracy  off  to  Const a»tiiu>pK',  sad  left  no 
inbabitaut^  behind  but  slaves  and  pe<^le  of  the  lowest  class.  He 
WAS  further  to  undrrtuki-  Ihut  all  mbHW]U«nt  cvinnmnications 
froin  the  Pope  uhotild  tte  addre»Hed  in  conformity  with  Kyzantine 
etiquette.  This  |Jedge  be  gave,  excasiag  himitplf  for  his  com- 
pliance on  the  plea  that  otherwise  Nii^ephorus  will  not  read  them, 
aud  will  fail  to  proiit  hy  the  admonitions  which  they  will  doabt- 
Iras  contain.  They  will,  he  says,  lescmble  whited  seinilchres, 
Gtir  to  ^'iew  externally,  but  full  within  of  all  manner  of  anplMsant- 
iKee,  The  Minititcrs  nest  inquired  why  they  bad  received  no 
cconmunicatiou  from  Uiitprand'a  master.  Because,  said  Lait> 
prand,  you  have  prevented  me  from  writinf;  to  him.  Hi>  therefore 
thinks  that  I  am  no  more,  and  his  state  of  mind  reseml^es  that  of 
a  )iODe8)t  roblH-d  of  livr  cub«.  The  Miiii^tere  Uiereupou  renewed 
their  promises,  but  called  Luitprand's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  article^  lie  had  b«t>n  buying  to  take  home  with  him 
were  sundry  puri>Ie  robes  for  Otto  and  his  Empress,  the  export  of 
which  Imperial  ve.4tu^nttt  was  contrary  to  fundamental  laws. 
Loitprand,  according  to  his  own  aocoant,  made  a  harder  fight  on 
this  pretension  tlian  on  all  diplomatic  questions  put  together,  but, 
in  epate  of  his  proof  that  he  had  done  the  same  tiling  under  the 
Emperor  Conittantine  PorphyrogenitoH  with  no  opposition  from 
any  quarter,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  the  point  and  the  gar- 
ments, the  Mini.''teni  juiitly  remarking  that  Nicephonu  was  a 
difTerent  sort  of  person  from  Constantine. 

This  knotty  point  adjusted,  tite  Mitusteis  gave  Luitprand  a 
letter  for  the  Emperor  Otto,  written  in  character*  of  gold,  ('  The 
contents  are  unknown  to  me,  but  I  fear  that  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  your  Majeety.')  Tliey  added  another  for  the  Pope  in 
lotten  of  silver,  exfJaining  that  it  was  written  hy  the  Emperar's 
brother,  the  Pope  being  judged  onvorthy  to  receive  com* 
municattom  from  the  Emjwror  dirw;t.  They  thru  kissed  Luit- 
pcand  all  rotmd,  and  took  lifly  pieces  of  gold  from  him  for  hix 
dieuotUa — "oonserver   through  thick    and    thin' — a  perwnage 
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to  the  Italian  vttharina,  wfao  was  to  ctmtract  to  ate 
turn  nfe  and  sootid  id  a  giveo  point  on  bis  joorney.     He  tben 
9tat  boiae,  am)  rrlie^rd  liiv  mind  by  writing   [^tio  verses  oa 
tin  vails  and  tabt«  of  his  boose.     On  Ootober  3    he  left  by 
mm  '  thb  hnaexif  xxKut  opule&t  and  flourbihlng,  now  fainixhed, 
ptqimd,  aaadacioas.   decvitful,  lapaciom-,    f{rp«ly,  stin^,  in- 
dty  of  Coofitantiiiople,'  and  in  forty-nine  days  be  orrivrd 
Naui»ctaa.  '  baating.  wiUking.  bone-borne,  a«H-bon)e,  butting, 
i^^ng,  sreeping,  groaning.'     Here  the  dia»o»U»  left 
cBuiitBiog  htm  and  his  r»tiBU«  to  two  skiffs,  '  whose  crevB 
vnv  sappeed  to  feed  as,  hot  ve  bad  to  feed  them.'     Here  Luit- 
laasd  got  into  a  ceriocs  »ctb}m>.  entirely,  as  he  admits,  by  hi#own 
luH.     It  vaa  St.  Andrew's  Day  (November  30).  and  Luitprand 
WM  doM  by  th#  alleged  scene  ot  the  A[>oiitle'H  martyrdom  at 
Patiae,  ia  At-haia.     In  his  impatience,  as  be  plends,  to  enjoy  the 
•igbt  of  hif  Imperial  maiter,  be  omitted  to  i'i»it  it.     The  .Saint 
was  ready  with  a  tempest,  and  Luitptnnd  and  his  company  re- 
we*ther4)uand,  in  jiefil  from  pirates  and  robbers.     By  a 
rlrgaiit  niitiwi,  which  he  gi<n!«  in  full,  LuitpnuKl  appeased 
Uw  wiMttal  wiath,  and  mob  fine  aealber  Hujiervened  that,  '  Uie 
oaaa  baring  ran  aaay,  we  navigated  the  vv!!»els  to  I^ucas  by 
ettr— Iwi.'     Here  the  narrative  terminates  from  the  imperfection 
oCthe  K5.,  baring  Laitprand  in  the  midtit  of  KKn«  fxv^h  danger 
6i^  li— iibisj,  which  he  most  have  surmoiinted,  and  it  is  not 
Idalj  Ikat  aion  than  a  leaf  or  two  of  bis  manuscript  i»  lost.     It 
iwatablj  floswlnded  with  a  denaociation  of  Nicephorua  and  all 
ihfaUBS  Creak  ■#  lodhing  as  the  baffled  diplnnuitixt  could  make  it. 
With   all    bis    foiUes,    Loitprand   is  an  amiable  character : 
m  aJwrtatw,  pliability,  self-oomplacancy,  and  genuine  real  for 
cnlUi*  boffihriog  Bpon  pedantry,  a  true  precursor  of  the  Benais- 
i^na.     U«  would  ba*e  made  a  great  figure  if  he  hail  lived  at  the 
ffvjnl  of  iMICTs,  a  aooodAeneas  SyK-ins  perhaps.     There  can  b« 
■»  quartiaa   at  Iba  gWMnl  credibility  <j'  liis  numitive.       It  is 
•qoaUy  plain  that  it  is  nry  highly  coloured.     In  estimating  the 
Is  b«  made  (or  this,  it  will  not  W  Ktiprfluous  to  re- 
tfcat  the  afimta  of  which  be  compIainK  were  perwnal 
la  hoBsaU,  and  that  fa«  is  jierhaps  the  oidy    historian  who  has 
ais»ad   a   panooal  bias   in  writing  history.       Many   historians 
basw  iiMUUpotoaily  Uaekened  their   enemies,    but    they   have 
■■a    opaaly  ilkged   thstr    pemnal  griovances   as    a    sufficient 
naaatt.     I^Bitjoad,  bmwcver,  bankty  entitlas  hia-  history  of  bis 
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times  an  aniapodotia,  a  '  pajing  off,'  and  eTpr«fsea  his  iat«ntion^ 
of  rcciniliiig  friendx  and  rnemin  according  to  their  works.  It  may 
be  imaginMl  how  the  Ein|)cror  Nicepboros  would  fan*  at  biM 
hand».  He  would  aUo  wi.th  to  stand  well  with  his  own  Horereign, 
and  we  may  well  doubt  whethor  liiu  rc«i«tan(.-c  to  tlie  Greek 
Emperor'?  pretensions  was  always  quite  bo  sturdy  as  he  makes  it  ^ 
npixrar.  tfo  oonsistpntly  support*  the  chanu-ter  of  that  toynlfl 
servant  of  a  later  day  who  so  triumphantly  vindicated  his  maoter'a 
fitiic»«  to  carry  vit-tuab  to  a  bear ;  nor  need  w«  doubt  that  he 
went  as  far  in  this  direction  as  be  could  veotorfl,  but  it  seems 
equally  indubitable  that  many  of  his  rcMilnbe  harangoes  were 
but  fespnt  tfe  teeealier. 

I^iitprand  bad  Dot  he«n  long  recruiting  himAelf  in  his 
diocese  when  a  f^at  mutation  occurred  in  Byzantine  affairH.  At 
the  end  of  969  Nioejihorusi  Phoiuii*  »a«  murdered  by  hia 
Armenian  general  John  Zimiscm  at  tbe  institution  of  his  wife 
Theophano.  Zimisces  was  to  have  taken  the  Empress  along  with 
the  Empire,  but,  reluctant  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
making  away  with  yet  another  husband,  he  ia  sospected  of 
having  arranged  a  comedy  with  the  Patriarch  Polj-eudun. 
Whether  by  a  preconcerted  understanding  or  othencise,  about 
A  week  after  the  disappearance  of  Nicephorus  the  new  Em> 
peror  received  an  epi«tlc  from  the  Patriarch,  pointing  ont  that, 
although  usuqiation  and  murder  might  be  overlooked,  the  sin  of 
marrying  n  predetsessor'B  widow  was  inexptablo.  Zimisce*  bowed 
in  all  dutifulnees  and  consigned  Theophano  to  a  monastery  on  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  Sea.'  Her  daugliterV  pr«««nce  in  the  Court 
circle  may  have  been  found  embarraBsing ;  at  all  events,  a  mar- 
riage wu«  soon  arranged  between  the  younger  Theo])hano  and  the 
•on  of  Otto,  who  waived  bis  demand  for  the  cession  of  Apulia  and 
Calahna  as  dower  in  consideration  of  the  elaira  he  wn«  aoqoiring 
to  those  prorincew.  To  thi«  the  Orwks  were  so  senaitire  as  to 
have  subsequently  asserted  that  Otto  was  imposed  upon  by  a  CkIw 
Theophano,  but  this  seems  a  weak  invention.  It  is  extremely 
likely  that  Luitprand  would  be  a  member  of  the  nuptial  embassy ; 
bat  if  H>  he  ieb.  his  bones  by  the  way  or  In  Constantinople ;  for 
in  973,  the  year  of  the  marriage,  another  takes  his  bishopric,  and 
no  further  mention  is  mode  of  him. 


■  Sha  WW  rruUed  b;  hcc  •mw  iftvr  Um  doatli  of  Zintlao**,  and  b  nU  to  lutw 
,  jijniii  Ukm  f»tl  In  |iahlle  alliin. 
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If  Ijiitpraod  livfd  to  enter  Conatantinoijlr  in  n  diplomatJo 
ntj  for  the  tfaird  tinM>  hr  tniut  Iirvp  Mt  himself  rehabilitAted. 
ICtampBiBg  pNMnt  ftdingn  with  tbe  past,'  he  mitxt  (iiiriiig  Iiis 
miaDon  to  Kic«ph<n-u«  PbocuK  hftve  looked  hm-k 
regntfollj  to  tbe  bright  dftys  of  his  diplomatic  d^nU  in  949  nt 
the  ODort  of  Constanttiie  PoqibyTOf^iiitas,  of  which  he  t«ll»  ua 
•ftb  d^jgfatfal  «etr*«omj)laceucy  tit  the  end  of  his  unfioii'hed  hi»> 
tOTj.  Heeelefarstee  beforeaUthinKsthvecoDomyofKin^BereiigU'. 
*bo^  wiihing  to  wsd  w  envoy  to  Constantinople  without  expen»« 
to bfaiMt'lf, took  ooaaioa  to  observe  to  I.uitprand't>  uncle:  'Whnt 
Uii»  v«re  bat  yocr  tiopeful  nepliew  acquainted  with  Greek ! ' 
'  Gbdlj,*  rvtvnMd  the  mon>  than  parental  kintimnn,  *  would  I  mak« 
I  Onek  Mhohr  at  the  price  of  half  my  xobstance.'  '  Oh  dear  ] ' 
Kin^;. '  it  iiir«<l  not  co«t  you  the  htiitdredth  jNUi.  I 
n  on  BO  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  yuu  shall  pay 
C  Tl>e  uncle,  (airly  can|;ht,  with  or  without  a  good 
,  iRorided  Laitprand  with  outfll.  vinticum,  and  pR«ent«  for 
;  Emperar,  and  despatched  him  in  company  with  Uutfred. 
or  rruD  thv  Kmperor  of  Germany,  who  wai*  hound  for 
■  at  the  nme  time.  Ttiey  Niiled  from  Venioe,  which 
B  the  place  of  Ravenna  as  the  chief  port  of  the  AdiinUc, 
vt  S5,  and  orriTed  at  Constantinople  on  September  17. 
landed,  ha  Grand  himM>lf  in  a  difSciilty.  The  (rennan 
bad  faronfcht  splendid  pftx ;  the  too  tlirifty  Berengar 
.  DBthiog  worth  acceptance.  Luitprand,  oa  he  auurfiS  qr, 
henia  naolotun,  and  diverted  the  prcaentfl  h«w»  to  ha,vc 
iuM  own  acooont  to  the  senice  of  his  nuater.  Thoa  did 
impvoperly  gun  credit  with  the  Greekii  for  having 
I  the  BaalMia  Dine  «■!«  e-mail,  eoven  shields,  two  gilded  silver 
•Dd  a  boy  ilan,  th«  very  football  of  fortune,  originally  »UAvn 
bf  mtnhtaiU  of  Lorruoe  to  iell  to  the  Spanisli  Sloon.  The 
Bfnw  «M  gratified,  and  T.uiipntnd  wtw  admitted  lo  the  ImnquctK 
•CUw  FalMe,  where  be  beheld  the  fomoas  automatic  golden  tree, 
ribad  I7  Oibbon  and  in  Scott'*  ■  Count  Robert  of  Part*.'  The 
I  VMm  wwfaled  and  tbe  goldeD  lions  nared,  but  Luitprond 
-  bsupoctfd  nor  dinoayed. '  for,'  be  laya, '  I  had  lieard 
•D  about  U  btCM^uad.'  What  did  amaxe  him  was  tbe  sudden 
•favatioa  oC  the  Bb^mum,  who,  wlien  Kuitpraiul  pn)*tnited  himself 
ia  tHiKmlim,  af^and  enthnaed  at  a  moderate  height  from  the 
bat  wha  he  ■iom  was  nganting  him  from  the  ceiling, 
aa  tKe  rtmhsaiiliif  rcAMmably  conjectures,  of  the  opeia- 
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tion  ofBome  concealed  piece  of  mechanifim.  It  would  be  extremely 
intereBting  if  we  could  see  in  tMe  the  germ  of  the  hydraulic  lift. 
Luitprand  next  describes  the  surprising  feats  of  some  Byzantine 
athletes,  approaching  the  dexterity  of  the  old  gentleman  in  '  Alice 
in  Wonderland  '  who  '  balanced  an  eel  on  the  end  of  his  nose,' and 
records  how  a  repartee  procured  him  a  dress  of  honour  from  the 
Emperor.  Here  he  breaks  ofT,  just  as  he  seems  about  to  treat  of 
afi^rs  of  State  ;  perhaps  summoned  l^  Otto  to  take  part  against 
his  old  master  Berengar. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Luitprand  ever  read 
the  elaborate  treatise  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  Court 
compiled  by  Constantine  Forpbyrogenitus.  He  woold  there  learn 
with  what  distinction  he  would  have  been  treated  could  but  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  have  recognised  in  Otto  the  successor  of  Augustus. 
Constantine  hardly  seems  to  have  regarded  any  Western  sovereign 
in  that  light  since  the  subversion  of  the  Weetem  Empire.  For  a 
precedent  he  goes  back  to  the  fifth  century,  when  Leo  the  Thraciau 
received  an  embassy  firom  the  ephemeral  Empen»  AnthemiuB. 
Two  regulations  of  Byzantine  etiquette  are  worthy  of  note.  No 
armed  soldiers  are  to  be  present  at  the  reception  of  the  Western 
envoys, '  for  they  are  not  barbarians.'  The  Amhassadore'  orations 
are  to  be  taken  down  by  reporters,  a  fact  to  be  noted  by  the 
historians  of  shorthand. 
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Olivpashio'Ed  writers  of  the  Li\-ei>  of  unimportant  Saints  had  an 
cicellent  cuatom,  well  worthy  of  revival  in  the  modem  world. 
They  wasted  veiy  little  time  over  what  a  pleasant  enphemiiim 
otlls  the  '  facta '  of  their  hero's  life — dull  ctironolo^cnl  dtttailii  ait 
to  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  the  places  he  held  in  the  Church  or 
world  ;  and  of  courpe  they  were  careful  to  keep  in  the  hock^nnd 
any  Mots  there  might  be  on  his  career.  Instead  are  long  accounts 
«f  the  qualities  that  gained  for  him  hitt  title  of  Saint — his  Faith, 
Hfe  Hope,  hiB  Temperance,  bis  Justice — and  so  on  through  the 
<^d  scholastic  scale  of  virtue*.  Thew,  it  'w  argued,  are  the  only 
pointti  in  which  he  was  of  value  to  the  world,  and  in  them  alone 
baa  the  world  a  ren«onnble  interest ;  the  re»t  hnd  much  better  be 
l(M^;ott«n.  It  \*  a  pity  that  Mr,  Dalton  Barham  did  not  borrow 
a  leaf  from  the  Catholic  book  when  he  sat  down  to  write  hin 
pleaaot,  but  only  too  elaborate.  Life  of  Theodore  Hook.  Hook 
WBB  certainly  no  Saint — Dr.  Ctarnett  even  denies  Iiim  the  posi^es- 
non  of  a  tterling  character — but  he  lioti  won  undying  fame  as  n 
bomoriet  and  p&mphleteer.  V^'hy  not,  then,  agree  to  treat  him 
on  the  hagiographioil  principle — dwell  simply  on  his  humour 
and  his  pamphleteering,  and  drop  his  unsuccessful  love-affairs 
and  tlie  squabbles  over  his  Treasurerahip  of  the  Mauritius  ? 

He  wus  bom  in  1788,  beinf;  the  younger,  by  no  less  than 
Kventeen  years,  of  the  two  sons  of  >!r.  James  Hook,  a  proPes- 
■ioDal  muaician.  Mr.  Hook  was  also  a  composer  of  great  repute 
in  hi*  day.  though  I  fear  Uiat  his  hundred  and  forty  comic  operas 
did  not  long  i-urvive  him.  Two  of  his  songs,  however,  still  keep 
their  place  at  Penny  Heading)* — 'Within  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh 
Town,'  a  *  ballad  written  in  the  Scotch  style,'  and  '  The  Lass  of 
fiichmond  Hill,'  written  in  tlie  English.  Anyhow,  the  copyrights 
brought  in  enough  to  give  the  elder  eon,  James,  an  exoelleut 
edocmtion.  He  took  orders ;  made  a  judicious  marriage  with 
Miss  Porqubar.  daughter  of  George  IV'.'ti  confidential  physician  ; 
and  TOM  through  the  hvour  of  Cailton  House  to  high  preferment 
in  the  Church,  ending  as  Dean  of  Worcester.     He,  in  his  turn,  woe 
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father  of  a  greatfr  1><«n,  Walt«r  Farquhar  Hook,  of  Chicln 
the  ■  Apostle  of  the  Middle  Classes." 

Th<>odore'i*  own   wirly  surround  ing!<,  however,  were  an 
but  decanal.     His  mother  died  young,  and  his  Father  did  litt: 
for  hU  education  beyond  giving  him  the  ran  of  every  theatre 
London.     It  i^  true  that  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  Harrow, 
where  he  distinguished  himi*elf  on  tlie  night  of  hifl  arrival   by 
throwing  a  stone  through   tlifl  bedroom  window  of  bis  tol 
wife — it  is  said,  at  the  instij<atJon  of  a  feltou'-pupil.  Georj^  N 
Byron,     I^ter  on  he  kept  a  term  or  two  st  Oxford,  where 
serioosly  endangered  hi^  matriculation  by  ono  of  the  bi«t-linown 
of  his  joketi.     Being  axked  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Aitioles, 
he  «ud   he   would   willingly   sign   forty,  if  the  Vjee^hanodlor 
would  like  it  better.    The  scandaliiied  dignitary  only  fcHrgare  hi 
on  the  interoesfdon  of  his  brother  James. 

But  Oxford — an  Oxford  just  beginning  to  awaken  from  hi 
indolence  and  jiori- — wax  not  the  place  for  Theodore  Hook.     He 
was  more  in  his  element  in  Tiondon,  writing  libretti  fw  hi«  father's 
qieras  or  farces  on  bis  own  account.     The  character  of  tbeee 
lost  may  be  gnej»e<l  from  Byron's  kindly  notice  of  hi»  old  schi 
fellow  in  '  English  Bards  and  Sootcb  Reriewers  ' : — 

Ood* !  o'er  thof a  board*  itMll  FoUj  rtar  her  hwd, 
Wliero  Oarrich  trod,  aad  Kmnble  Utm  to  tnod  I 
On  tLoM  uliall  Fuo*  display  XioBooBitty't  aaok. 
And  Uook  imucckI  his  beroM  In  a  ca*k. 

"Book  revenged  himself  by  a  burlesque  of  one  of  the  '  inter^ 
views'  which  the  noble  misanthrope  at  \'enioe  sometimes  granted 
to  inquisitive  tourists.    Few  people  realise  how  much  the  rise  of 
]>ersonal  jouroaliam  owes  to  the  author  of '  Childe  Harold ' : — 

Lont  Bjrruii  \tMM  Nvenl  pecuUariiic*.    llo  rtdnoed  himwU  trum  ootpulciiCT  1 
U>c  oppoilio  cxtcoi  by  cttUny  raisins  and  occaslanally  iippinc  braail;.    H«  baa 
a  BUung  antipstlij  to  pork  wbM  nadordoaa,  aiul  notUng  cosld  IiuIdico  htm  1^^ 
radake  of  Fiidi  vliiob  had  buco  cnn^t  (or  nioiM  than  l«n  daji  -,  icilnd.  lie  kn^H 
a  i4ii|«lar  dbliku  tna  to  Uio  Miwn  of  it.  .  .  .    Ha  U  my  puUculai  sboat  bl^l 
tootli-pjaiti,  Bad  ininanilly  dm*  tbow  oude  o(  a  )ank«tar  Idad  of  wo&,  la 
|n«Xeitno«  to  qnllti. 

A  critic  more  dangerous  than  Byron  was  the  Examiner  of 
Plays,  who  laid  his  veto  on  one  of  HookV  pieeec,  called  '  Killing 
no  Murder.'  One  can  .scarcely  wonder  that  he  did  so,  for  '  Killing 
no  Mttrder'  is  an  outrageous  satire  on  the  Wesleyan  Revival.  '  I 
coaoei\-ed,'  said  its  author,  '  that  by  blending  the  most  flippant 
and  ridiculoos  of  all  ealltngo,  except  a  mau-miUinei'fl'— I   mean 
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a  dancing-maiiter's — with  the  grave  and  important  chanicter  of  ^H 
a  ptetohpr,  1  skoold,  without  touching  indelicately  upon  tlte  ^H 
■ubJMt,  havt!  niiM>d  it  laugh  fl<;siDi-t  the  absurd  uniou  of  Hpirittial  ^H 

and  aecnlar  avixntionx  which  ho  decidedly  [norkfl  the  chanu.-ter  ^H 
of  the  MethodiKt.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  wax  acting  ^H 
Tinder  a  certain  provocation.     It^-Inlionit  between  Church  and  Stage  ^H 

were  not  what  they  are  to-day.  Rowland  Uill,  the  S[>urgeon  of  ^^M 
Itts  time,  had  TaiHixi  the  aioct  exaj> iterating  '  HosannahH ! '  o^-er  tlie  1 

great  lire  a:   Dniry  Lane  in   18t>6 — the  fire  that  gave  NrLh  to  I 

*  Rejected  Addreaites.'     '  (ireat  news,  my  brethren — great  new*!  ^^J 

A  great  triumph  has  taken  place  over  the  devil  and  the  Kti^:e-  ^H 
players!     A  tire  in  one  of  their  houHeti !     Oh,  may  there  be  one  ^^M 

dwtroyed  every  year!'      Besides,  irresponsible   liolieinian*    like  ^^M 

Hook  are  never  likely  to  be  moclt  in  love  with  new  theological  ^H 
departures ;   if  they  meddle  with  auch  matters  at  all,  it  is  to  ^H 

snpport  an  Established  Church,  for  the  Htme  reason  that  l4>rd  ^H 

Thorlow  Bapi>orted  it — because  the  '  d  d  Church  uxta  Esta-  ^H 
Uifhed.'  What  wiu  Methodixm  to  them,  excejit  a  novelty  tluit  ^^ 
did  not  amuse  them  ?  ' 

Od  the  other  hand,  neitlter  in  thiti  nor  in  any  oUier  of  Hook'a 
more  qtiestionable  perfominnces  was  there  the  ivlightest  tinge  of 
malice ;  he  ft-as  much  less  anxious  to  wound  the  M«thodi»t«  than 
to  provide  hi*  friend  Untot,  the  actor,  with  a  new  and  wholly 
original  pari — Chadband  in  the  pump«  of  Turveydrop.  To  the 
Kxaminer't)  expottulations  he  listened  with  a  half-aggrieved, 
balf.hnmorDu«,  and  wliolly  innocent  wonder,  as  to  why  any  human 
being  Bhould  be  ass  enough  to  be  offended  by  Wm  fun.  A  good 
joke  aeemed  to  him  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  no 
amoont  of  dignity  or  '  feelings '  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its 
way ;  he  never  fiiilod  U>  "ftcrifice  his  own,  and  oould  not  see  why 
other  people  should  eipect  him  to  consider  theirs,  when  some 
really  effective  situation  was  in  view.  And — to  do  him  justice — 
there  ia  always  something  artistic  even  in  the  crudest  examples  of 
his  bomour;  while  as  to  bis  great  efforts,  aul  dit^olus  aut  ihtmvs 
repreeenta  the  oi>intou  of  <>>nt«niporary  admirere.  Take,  for 
example,  the  hoax  played  off  on  Mrs.  Tottenham,  an  old  lady 
Uvtng  in  Bemers  Street,  who  tiad  somehow  managed  to  offend 
Um.  '  I'll  make  the  old  woman  the  talk  of  l/tndon,'  he  said  ;  and 
aooordingly  wrote  to  «\'ery  nort  and  kind  of  person — it  is  said,  to 
o%-er  4,000  in  all — asking  them  to  call  in  Benieni  Street  on  a 
certain  day.     'ITie  first  thing  witnessed,'  says  a  newspaper  of  the      ^^^^^ 
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time,  '  vas  six  stoat  men  bearing  an  organ,  sunxKiDded  by  wine- 
port«»,  barbai*  with  wigt>.  nunlua-nuikent  with  hand-boxes, 
opticians  vith  the  varioii«  iiutnLments  of  their  tnde.  Waggonc 
laden  with  coal  from  tbf  I'sddington  wliarveR,  uphoUterers'  goods 
in  cart-loads,  pianofortes,  linen  and  jewellery  of  ffvery  description 
filled  tbe  tttre«t.  Ki-flideH  the.'te,  a  (wfGu  was  brought  to  the  houMe. 
made  by  order,  agreeable  to  letter,  five  feet  eSx  bysixte«n  incbeti ; 
there  were  accoucheurs,  tooth-drawen*,  miniature  pwnterx,  and 
servants  of  erety  description  wanting  places.  Certaiii  revelations 
to  tx'  ninde  n-Kpecting  a  complii-atcd  «y.iteiii  of  frautl  puntued  at 
the  Bank  of  England  brought  the  Governor  of  that  establishment. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Chaplain  were  allured  by  an  invitation 
to  receive  the  deatb-bed  confession  of  a  peculating  Common 
Ooancilman ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloaceeter  started  off  with 
Colonel  Dalton  to  roceive  a  communic^itlon  from  a  dying  woman, 
formerly  a  ooofidential  attendant  on  his  lioyal  Highness's  mother. 
His  were  the  royal  liveries  conspicuous  on  the  occasion.' 

Still,  it  was  not  often  that  Hook  was  content  to  display  his 
iuvvntiveiies«  from  the  background.     Unlike  mo«t  young   men, 
who  terrify  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  eyee  of  the  universe 
are  on  them,  he  liked  to  feel  himself  a  '  cynosure,'  and  qualified 
for  the   position   by  the   lurid   extravagance  of  his   behaviour.  ^ 
'This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,'  be  said,  during  a  driviug  tour  in  flj 
Wales  ;  '  delightful  country — plenty  to  look  at.  of  course — ^but  ^ 
aomirliow  nobody  looks  ut   us.     I  must    really  get  op  a  Higito 
morwtrari  one  way  or  another.'     So,  at  the  neit  town,  he  bought 
a  box  of  large  black  wafera,  and  stuck  them  all  over  the  white 
horse  he  was  driving.     This  mode  of  attracting  attention  was 
abundantly  successful.    '  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goata '  bad  never 
aeen  the  like  before.  Jt 

A  more  ingenious  performance  was  the  dinner  vitli  >lr.  Jones.  H 
Strolling  about  one  afternoon  tii  l.ondon  with  Liiitot,  the  actor,  ~ 
he  passed  a  house  where  an  abundant  smell  of  co^ng  proclaimed 
a  coming  party.    '  I  wish  I  waa  going  to  eat  that  dinner,'  nid 
lintot.     'Doyou?'  answered  Hook.    '  I  bet  you  I  sit  down  to  it, 
and  you  can  call  for  roe  at  ten  o'clock.'     '  Done,'  wud  the  actor ; 
whereupon  Hook  ran  op  the  etepa,  rang  the  bell,  and  was  nsbered 
into  the  dnwing-room.     He  soon  made  out  the  master  of  the, 
house,  and  antuuled  him  with  profusr  excuK««.     'Ten  thounndj 
apologiee  for  being  so  late.     Your  note  said  four  o'clock,  and  it 
already  piwt  five,  but  I  waa  kept  in  the  City  Iat#r  than  naoal- 
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most  imporUnt  bagin^M.  I  anure  you.'  '  I  beg  ytwir  p«rdon,  sir,' 
Aakl  the  bewildered  ho«it,  '  but  might  I  nuk  whom  yon  think  yoa 
are  addrMsing?"  ' Addr^iyiing?*  rejtltml  out  hero.  'Why,  my 
&tber'it  old  friend,  )1r.  Thompioo,  to  be  tturo.  I've  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you — I'm  quit«  a  fltnmger  tn  town,  hut  your 
note  said  four  o'clock — a  quiet  family  party— to  com«  in  morning 
drew.  Tliuugh,  I'm  nfniid,  Vve  kept  you  waiting.'  ■  Not  at  all — ■ 
not  at  all,'  stammered  the  hoet ; '  hut  the  fact  i*,  my  name  [«  Jodm 
<t  TbompHon.'  '  Good  hcavena ! '  cried  Hook,  '  what  a  fearful 
ke  1  I've  come  to  the  wrong  hooRe !  PlenM  let  me  apdogisx 
moet  humbly,  and  take  my  leave.'  '  On  no  account,'  answered  the 
rpitable  Johpj  ;  '  your  Iriend'a  table  must  be  cleared  by  tliia 
e,  and  I  shall  feel  myself  much  honoured  if  j'ou  will  tsko  a  neat 
at  mine.'  After  a  little  gmcefu)  resistance  Hook  allowed  himself 
to  b«  persuaded,  and  remained  to  dinner.  That  over,  he  was  set 
down  to  the  piano,  where  liia  .tonga  and  improvivationsi  kept  the 
whole  part}'  in  a  roar  of  laaghter,  till  ten  o'clock  and  the  punctual 
ntot  arrived.     Hook  then  hurat  into  the  triumjihant  finale : 

I'm  veiy  nuch  piciund  wfth  jonr  fare. 

tmu  celUr**  u  good  u  ronr  cook ; 
Uj  fiiend**  Mi.  Unlot.  Uie  plKfer, 

Ami  I'm  Mr.  Tbcoclur*  Huok. 

Another  aetor,  tbe  gre«t  ClmrleK  Mathews,  wnv  hii  compMiioa 
an  eren  bolder  flight  of  fancy.  Itowing  hack  to  RidnDond  at 
tie  end  of  an  afternoon's  fishing,  their  eyu  was  caught  by  an 
ttentatioux  ptacnrd  ot  the  bottom  of  a  garden — '  No  boats  iwr- 
litteil  to  !nud  here — all  trexpiuiMers  will  l>e  prosecuted."  Of 
course  they  immediately  disembarked.  Mathews  proceeded  to 
'  survey '  the  lawn  with  Ihe  aid  of  a  wa1king-Kti<:k  and  a  6»hicg- 
loe,  while  Uook  jotted  down  tbe  results  of  his  meajriirumenttt  in  a 
book.  Out  came  the  owner,  a  Ixyndon  alderman,  half  frantic  with 
Uook  listened  to  his  objurgntions  with  a  firm  but  fym- 
tbetic  ooonlenAOce,  and  briefly  explained  that  they  were  agents 
the  Canal  rompeny,  armed  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  ituge 
lifcretionaiy  |>owerR  lu  the  direction  of  compulsory  purchase. 
The  Alderman  drew  in  his  boms,  and  soggeBled  adjournment  to 
h«  ItouMe,  where  they  could  ditcuM  the  matter  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
look  demurred.  Duty,  be  caid,  was  duty,  however  painful ;  but 
Inot  be  yielded  to  Uie  Aldwmao's  entreatiea,  and  was  even  prt>- 
vailed  00  to  remain  to  dinner.  That  meal  over.  Hook  thought  he 
ight  not  to  leave  the  ladiea  in  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
VOL.  jm.— .\o.  •!,  X.S.  6 
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gKnlcm.     So  he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  explained  tlie  real  ttrnfl^ 
of  aflairs  in  an  improvised  song.     Then — before  the  be«-i]dered 
Aldi-mian  could  collect  his  pOHt-pnindial  witu — the  two  p»«iido- 
Burveyore  had  bowed  thenuelves  out,  and  were  speeding  back  to 
Richmond  in  tbeir  boat. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  entirely  typical  of  all  Hook's  jokes  was 
the  hoax  he  played  on  the  doctor.  Driving  hack  from  a  party  at 
aotne  unholy  hour  in  the  morning,  he  found  he  had  not  a  farthing 
in  hit)  pockot.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  in  the  i<amv  street 
as  his  own  there  lived  a  medical  man,  famous  for  his  skill  on 
interesting  occasions.  He  stopi>ed  the  cab  at  the  doctor**  house, 
jumped  out,  and  knocked  and  rang  with  frantic  energy.  Preseatly 
a  half-dresited  figure  apjieared  at  the  window.  'For  beaveo's 
Hike,  doctor,  come  at  once,'  panted  our  hero.  '  My  wife — pre- 
maturely— not  a  moment  to  he  !o«t!'  'Directly,'  answered  the 
doctor,  and  soon  emerged  with  all  his  paraphernalia  tmder  bis 
arm.  In  a  twinkling  Hook  bundled  him  into  bbe  cab,  Hlammed 
the  door,  and  bade  the  cabman  drive  as  fast  as  he  could  to — the 
tid<lre.'»  of  a  prim  old  maiden  lady  against  whom  he  hapjiened 
to  have  a  grEeTtnoo. 

Tntent«  like  these  could  not  long  remain  hid  under  a  bushel. 
His  theatrical  friends  introduced  him  to  Sheridan,  and  Sheridan 
mentioned  hie  name  to  the  Prince  Kegent.  The  First  Gentleman 
in  Kun>iie  could  be  generous  to  a  jester,  and  decided  after  tihort 
ex[)enenoe  of  hi.4  powers  that  '  something  must  be  done  for  Hook.* 
Accordingly  in  1812  he  was  made  Tr«>asurer  and  Accountsnt- 
General  of  the  Mauritius,  vrith  a  salary  of  2,000^  Aa  an  exercise 
of  official  humour,  the  appointment  is  equal  to  the  best  of  Hook's 
own  joke« ;  for  he  was  only  four-and-twenty  at  the  time,  and 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  finance,  beyond — iijf  he  said  himself — a 
certain  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Credit  side  of  tradesmen's 
ledgers.  Moreover,  the  island  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
only  two  years  before,  and  its  departments  were  in  utter  dis- 
order. But  details  of  this  kind  wen;  the  la»t  thing  that  troubled 
the  new  Treasurer's  mind  when  he  landed  in  the  classic  land  of 
'  Paul  et  Virginie.'  'You  have  read  enough  of  this  Island,'  ho 
wrote  to  his  fricud  Mathews,  '  not  to  imagine  that  we  live  in  huts 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  tlint — like  our  gallant  forefathers— we  paint  ^ 
ourselves  blue  and  vote  pantaloons  a  prejudice.  .  .  .  This  is,  by  H 
heavens,  a  i^radise,  and  not  without  angek.  The  women  are  all 
hiuiditoine — not  so  handsome  as  Englishwomen — all  accomplistied ; 
their  manners  are  extremely  good,  wit  brilliant,  and  good  nature 
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wondMful.  The  ot  voXXoi,  bs  we  say  at*0x1orci,  are,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  mii>dle«s— all  hliintt — dance  lik*  devilii,  and  better  than 
any  i>«>ple  ;  for,  like  all  fools,  they  are  fond  of  it,  and  (he  greater 
the  fool,  the  heUn  the  dancer.  ...  I  daresay  notne  of  my  fat* 
beaded  friends  in  the  little  island  where  the  beef  gTovH  fancy 
that  I  ain  making  my  fortune.  I""ireah  butter,  my  dear  fellow,  is 
im  shillings  a  pound ;  a  coat  costs  thirty  pounds  in  English 
money ;  a  pair  of  glm-Cd  fifteen  xhillingii ;  a  bottle  of  the  best 
claret  tenpence,  and  pineapples  a  penny  apie«e.  Thus  you  nee 
that  articles  neorwwy  to  MdftCDce  are  exorbitant,  while  luxnrit-s 
■r»  dirt  cheap ;  and  a  pretty  life  do  we  lead.  Always  up  by  gau- 
fire,  fire  o'clock;  breakfast  at  eight.  Bathe  and  ride  before 
breakfast;  after  breakfast  lounge  about.  At  one  we  hare  a 
regular  mcAl,  yclept  a  tiffin,  hot  meat^,  veeetables,  Ac. ;  and  at 
this  we  generatly  sit  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  drinking  our 
wine  and  mi  *  ing  our  fruit.  At  fiv«  the  carriages  come  to  the 
door,  aad  we  g.  to  dress  ;  this  operation  perfomn-d,  we  drivf  out 
to  the  raceground.  and  through  the  Champ  de  Mars — the  Hyde 
Paric  here — till  half-past  six.  Then  we  come  into  town,  to  dine 
at  ?*ven  ;  where  we  remain  till  ten  or  eleven,  and  then  join  the 
French  parties,  as  there  is  generally  a  ball  somewhero  or  other 
every  night ;  tbe««  thingH,  blended  with  business,  make  oat  the 
day  and  evening  ! ' 

'  Blejidcd  with  business '  is  a  happy  and  utiffioient  description  of 
Theodore's  nie41>ods  in  hia  office.  Never  were  Treasury  books  in 
such  a  Jttate,  He  eeems  warrcly  to  have  grasped  the  elementary 
distinction  between  paying  money  out  and  paying  it  in.  If  he 
received  a  draft  from  England,  the  chances  were  quite  even 
whether  he  would  put  it  to  his  credit  or  tr«it  it  as  a  debt;  some- 
times he  entered  the  wme  sum  twice  over ;  often  he  forgot  to  put 
it  down  at  all.     As  to  the  foreign  currencies — francs,  rupees,  and 

|do11an — with  which  hi«  office  had  continually  to  deal,  he  nnder- 
fitood  as  much  about  them  as  a  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

•  did  of  decimal  fntetions.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  his  defence 
is  that  be  managed  his  own  private  affair*  in  a  spirit  equally 
erratic.  When  his  goodo  were  sold  by  auction,  the  friend  who 
bought  his  writing-table  found  a  large  roll  of  forgotten  banknotes 

[jammed  at  the  liaok  of  one  of  the  drawers.  This  is  not  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  case  of  the  famous  Bursar  of  Balliol,  who  made  a 
tattered    sofa-cushion  hia  cash-box ;   but  Theodore   runs  Oxford 

I  pretty  hard  as  '  a  child  in  matters  of  fiuanoe.' 
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The  inevitable  cratib  caai«  in  1818.  One  of  Uook*B  clerks 
made  an  alarming  iitAtement  to  the  tiovernor,  and  then  com- 
mitted taiuide.  An  inquir}'  vws  ordered,  and  a  tiirge  df^ficit  came 
to  light.  Hook  vai<  arrested,  and  oent  hack  to  England  in  dis* 
giaoe.  But  hix  spirite  were  not  vaitiljr  caitt  down.  Kunning 
across  a  I<ondon  friend  at  Capetown,  who  hoped  that  he  was  not 
retuming  on  nctwunt  of  health,  he  anituered  that  there  wa* 
nothing  aerioos  amiafl — only  a  little  trouble  in  the  chest.  And 
when  the  ship  toochcd  at  St.  Helena,  and  he  was  tAken  ap  U> 
Longwood,  he  obi^rved  tbat  ita  illostrioas  exile  ought  to  be  called 
J'Uty  rather  tlian  Boncy. 

On  his  return  Whitehall  treftt«d  him  with  kindnen  t«in[)ered 
by  procrastination.  After  four  yean*  spent  in  unravelling  his 
accounts  he  vw^  adjudged  a  d(>btor  to  the  Crown  for  12,000/.,  and 
clapped  into  a  »pnng^ng-hon«e,  where  he  taught  the  keeper's 
chiidiea  to  sing : 

L*t  tun  haa^  with  &  oone— Uiii  atioda«».  pMnlatniH 
8c«QBdrd  wbo  vioptM  Om  tui  *t  Uaurillo*. 

Aft«r  about  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  all,  he  ww  set 
at  liberty,  though  the  claim  of  the  Crown  wa'*  never  fi^Tually  with- 
drawn. Hook,  however,  entirely  ignored  it,  except  that,  when 
other  people  drank  to  the  king,  he  drank  to  the  health  of  '  my 
detaining  creditor.' 

Not  but  what  the  detaining  creditor  in  que.'ition  bad  good 
cause  to  bo  grateful  to  his  debtor.  In  January  1820,  George  IV. 
asoended  the  throne  ;  whereupon  his  Hemi-dtvorci>d  wife,  Caroline 
of  BriiaMwick,  came  back  to  England  to  assort  Ii«t  rights  as 
Qaeen.  A  royal  message  waa  promptly  »ent  to  the  Ijords,  bidding 
them  investigate  certain  allegations  agninrt  her  (■haractt'r.  In  a 
moment  she  became  the  mllying-point  of  all  the  disaffection  in 
the  country,  for  the  King  lutd  many  eDemic«,  and  his  reactionary 
Toiy  Minirters  had  more.  Moat  of  the  aristocratic  Wliij^pi  were 
with  her,  and  the  whole  of  Uie  new  IladiutI  [<aity,  as  well  ait  that 
Great  Heart  of  the  People  to  which  no  claimant  ever  appeals  in 
vain.  It  i»  true  that  the  publicatiou  of  the  evidence  somewhat 
damped  the  ardour  of  such  as  studied  it,  but  the  ma»  of  the 
English  public  doee  not  i»ad  the  newspapers  and  bates  the 
methods  of  the  private  detective ;  the  more  pryiag  lady's-maids 
and  footmen  the  Court  produced,  the  fiercer  grew  popular  indigna- 
tioQ.    Beddea,  even  thaw  who  believed  most  strongly  in  ber 
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,  ooaU  not  deoj  that  Cuollne  hnd  spirit.  '  The  Que«n,'  wrotft 
Walter  Scott, '  ia  tnaking  an  awful  bustle ;  itnd  tliougb  by  all 
at*  bar  eonduct  ha>  bevn  mort  abandoned  and  bpA^tly.  &he 
got  tbs  whol«  nob  for  her  pattUans,  who  call  her  Injtin-d 
,  and  what  not.  She  Ima  courng«  vnuugb  to  dare  the 
vont.  aa  veD  as  a  most  decided  desire  to  be  r«veng«-d  of  him — 
which,  by  thv  sity.  it  not  to  be  woiid«r«d  at.  If  «hi>  hud  as  many 
faUswen  of  high  aa  of  low  degrve,  and  funds  to  equip  them,  I 
dkoaU  not  be  mrpriMd  to  aee  her  fiit  cnrcaM  in  a  pair  of  buck- 
i  and  benelf  at  the  bead  of  an  army.' 
Ai  it  WW,  there  wa«  plenty  of  rioting  and  breaking  of  windows 
IakIob,  Edinbaigb.  and  varioue  large  provjnoial  towns,  before 
Ibe  Toriaa  made  any  att^-mpt  to  Ktcm  Ihv.  rising  tide.  But  at 
they  det«mined  to  rtart  a  paper  which  should  devote  itself 
enCinly  to  Titifjring  the  Queen  and  ber  adherents,  and  Theodore 
.Hook  WM  cftablifbed  aa  it»  Mitor.  In  the  autumn  of  1930  it 
iU  fint  ^varasce,  under  the  title  of  '  John  Bull.'  Hook's 
of  actioB  was  nmpUcity  itself.  In  the  first  place,  be  brought 
the  terron  of  print  to  bear  on  such  of  the  Whig  greet  ladiett 
dared  to  >bow  theinaelves  at  Caroline's  Court.  '  It  wae  one  of 
broarile  mazimc,'  iay»  Mr.  Barham,  *  that  there  exivtit  )M>me 
{■oint.  •note  Mcret  canoer,  in  every  fiunily,  tbe  light«£t  touch 
<m  wbieb  ia  tortorv.  Upom  that  hint  he  spake' — gron>  person- 
litioa  thai  need  not  be  repeated.  Secondly,  he  dinned  into  the 
at  n^pectaUa  middle-class  Enghuid  that  tlie  liuibanda  of  tbe 
•bore  gnat  ladiei,  who  championed  the  Qaeen'e  came  in  paMic, 
wooU  not  allow  their  wives  to  %'i«it  her  in  [idvato.  Thirdly,  on 
Iba  pniMi|ila  of  '  give  me  the  making  of  a  {MiipW  hnlliidit,'  he 
poored  farth  an  iocredihle  number  of  oomic  songs,  well  suttml  to 
the  powtn  of  tap-room  inKalt*t»,  telling  how  Mrs.  TklugginH  and 
bar  Ukf  went  to  pay  their  reapecls  to  their  Queen. 


ill  llafytna*^  dvofced  oat  in  anlelM 
Bcwo^aJ  oi  bnktr*  tor  •faUlinip  un]  pcnciti 
TW  ax*  ^  rolgailtr  utpbhtg  amtut  tUklor, 
Bhrta  lor*  a  ride  at  aiMtlwf's  cxpeoM. 
8a  •wminp  Ufca  IdadiM 
la  ua  hai:ltii*7  ooadiM 
TlwT  aMka  ibcJr  appreodiaa 

AadpanalUMbdl: 
aad  Umb  ibv  laiBit  bn*n  in. 

And  avart  and  ovwtliavM 
THpeVrapItlcal  G*ll. 


8<  THEODORE  HOOlt. 

Tonlaat  KrMa>grooet>,  atl  iMiwitcd  on  jirlnwif 

<Lat«Ir  Miaed  (raUdtonb,  In  boooiir  of  Frad). 
Bwtet  DjB^  of  Bi11iDg)^gu«vtipqr  m  HacBhuiw.l 
Rolled  to  like  pcnpoiM*  band  over  bead. 
A  roDl  ot  tbam  mJIor 
EMi^Md  [TOfD  Uidr  KBOlcn. 
And  Bok-bred  an  tAJlon 

FNb  SluopaUra  or  Wilta ; 
Kuk  Oldl's  hbUo  Mid  Hm 
Gnetiogi,  as  Higblaadets, 
fUUaaoorvHUo-Eodm 
ShlvorlcK  in  ki1t». 

Objectionable  as  all  thin  was,  it  was  In  do  sense  a  new 

deportore.     Hook's  sniggers  at  the  failings  of  Queen  Caroline 

were  oaXj  paying  bock  the  Whigs  in  their  own  coin  for  jests,  no 

le«  unholy,  over  the  madness  of  King  George  111.     But  in  those 

days  yon  acoosed  your  neighbour  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  m^ely 

fi>r  the  «ake  of  ejnphasis ;  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 

differed  &om  him  on  some  matter  of  opinicm — over  a  lAtin 

qoastity,  for  instance,  or  a  Quarter  Sessions'  rate.     Hook  himj<elf 

cannot  have  had  any  personal  animUE  ogainitt  Frederick,  Lord 

Gwldford,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  set  eyes  on  the 

'  topographical '  Sir  William  Oell,  who  spent  most  of  hia  time 

under  the  .ihadow  of  Veiiuvius  among  the  ejtcavations  of  Pompeii. 

Besides,  some  of    Caroline's   Sancho  Panza»  must    have  been 

tempting  sobjecta  enough — Aldennan  Wood,  for  iDstanee,  who 

posed  as  a  Galahad  from  Guildhall ;  or  that  Prince  of  Parliamentaty 

bores,  Joocph  Hume — the  Hume  who  mm  always 

....  Taking  Uio  miim 
Of  Um  Hootc  on  D  nting  of  tbirtMn  p«noe — 

a  far-off  ancestor  of  our  modem  Bang-went-saxpenoe,  Pe«ou- 
Retrenchmentrand-Reform  Scotch  Members.  Nor  is  it  any 
reproach  totbeir  author  that  bis  floutc  and  gibes  are  unintelligible 
to-day.  Frieiid»  and  enemies  are  all  agreed  that,  if  ever  a  news- 
paper saved  a  man,  '  John  Ball '  eaved  King  George  I^'. ;  and  Hook 
may  well  he  oont<-nt  to  stee  hi»  leading  ortivles  lie  bnried  in  the 
nun^  of  the  superstition  they  deetrayed. 

After  the  Queen's  ooUapse  '  John  Bull '  lost  all  real  im- 
portance, tliough  Hook  continued  to  edit  it  till  the  end  of  his 
days.  Indeed,  the  paper  long  surnved  him — transformed  by  a 
curious  ircmy  of  fate  into  on  exceedingly  respectable  High 
Chnrcb  Conser^'ative  organ.  Nature  never  intended  him  for  a 
guide  in  public  affalrf.    He  had  thonght  too  little  about  Uiein  to 
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bo  Anything  bot  an  intranmgtant  of  the  iutinctive,  irresponiuble, 
Knd  (in  tbu  long  mo)  WMoiaoioe  kind ;  his  were  tb«  politics  of 
the  cat,  wbo  knows  and  loves  ber  ftcoiistomed  corni-r  1^  tbe  Ore, 
wad  is  in  no  mind  to  change  it,  evni  for  another  comer  still  more 
mug.  Men  of  this  type  do  not  defend  eiUllisbed  inittitutiODS 
becsose  tbey  think  tb«m  reasonable ;  they  defend  them  beuiuM 
they  enjoy  them,  having  mme  pleasant  memory  entwined  with 
eveiy  one.  Talk  to  Hook  of  railtrayM,  and  be  asked  indignantly 
what  was  to  become  of  tbe  '  glories  of  the  road.'  Talk  c^ 
emancipating  tbe  Catbdics,  and  he  asked  what  the  Kifib  of  J 
November  would  he,  without  its  bonfires  and  the  Pope  in  effigy. 
Talk  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  only  proplimed  tbe  disnp* 
pearanoe  of  good  old-taahiooed  Elections  d  la  Uogartb. 

All  tbe  same,  lo\'e  of  the  stnius  quo  for  the  Matut  qw/t  own  I 
sake  is  not  provocative  of  commoii-Mmee.  Its  entbatiast«  grow  ^ 
old  before  their  time ;  tbey  become  prophets  of  the  past,  big  with 
dark  myrterioQS  binta  of  decadence,  and  much  Htridemt  logic  over 
tlieir  wine.  Tbey  tilt  with  equal  seat  at  e««h  and  every 
innovating  windmill,  without  stopping  U>  consider  whether  it  is 
wovtb  the  tilting  at  or  no.  Tbe  smallest  racial  new  deiiarturehullts 
as  large  on  their  horizon  as  the  weighiJest  constitutional  change. 
Hook  himself  was  not  more  angry  with  Mr.  Wilberforoe  for 
wishing  to  abolish  the  slave  tnulir  than  he  was  with  the  dancing- 
masters  of  London  for  hnving  introduced  the  waltz.  Againnt  it 
he  employed  an  argument  which  has  lately  been  made  great 
use  of  by  the  enemies  of  women's  education.  '  The  Walts,*  be 
said,  *  has  proved  a  bad  speculation  to  the  very  dowagers  wbo 
allow  it  to  be  committed;  for,  a«  can  be  proved  by  reference  to 
fsHhionable  parish  registers,  there  have  been  fewer  marriages  in 
good  society  by  one-lialf  annually.  U]K)n  the  avi'rage,  since  the 
introduction  of  this  irritating  indecency  into  England.' 

A  good  many  of  these  eocentricitio«  in  '  John  Bull '  may  be 
flocounted  for  by  the  carious  way  the  paper  was  produced.  Now 
that  be  had  become  a  personage.  Hook  was  taken  up  by  smart 
society,  and  spent  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  year  visiting  at 
coantry  houses.  Hither  his  editorial  duties  puisued  him.  IKliile 
Uie  other  men  were  shooting  or  hunting,  he  had  to  scribble  hi* 
leading  articles  as  best  he  might.  Regularly  c«ry  Wednewlay 
night,  BO  BOOD  as  the  others  went  to  bed,  he  bad  to  «muggl« 
hims«lf  into  a  post-chaise,  and  drive  half-way  to  London  to  meet 
his  printer,  »o  a.i  to  arrange  for  Saturday's  issue.     His  business 
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done,  be  bad  to  nub  back  to  tbe  hoti£e  be  wta  stAying  M  in  time 
for  diDner  on  TburBday  nigbt — do  easy  fent  before  Uie  hated 
railway)!  bad  been  invented,  especially  when  bis  noblo  bost« 
expected  him  to  be  in  high  spirits  at  the  end  of  it,  and  ready  to 
take  the  ent^rtaimnent  of  ihv  whole  company  on  to  his  sbonldeTB. 
For  no  one  knew  better  than  Hook  himself  that  he  wtis  only 
in\ited  on  tbe  principle  of  quid  pro  que.  His  pet  aversions,  the 
old  ladie« — '  gorgeuiu  old  fiDeta  of  vc«l  upon  castor«,  with 
diamond  beads  to  tbe  ekeweni ' — never  let  him  forget  that  bis 
plebeian  pmsenve  wa.^  an  intruMon,  only  to  be  endured  becanae 
their  sons  and  daogbtei^-in-law  bad  the  bad  taste  to  find  hie 
jokea  amusing.  '  The  only  differenve,'  he  mid, '  between  diners-out 
and  the  common  monntebanki:  of  theatres  is  that  tbe  vritUng  of 
tbe  draa-iiig-room  vv»r»  not  the  merry-andreu-'it  jacket,  and  U 
paid  in  vol-au-vents,  &icandeaus,  Silleiy  and  Lafitte,  instead  of 
recei\ing  the  wages  of  tumhling  in  pounds,  shilling*,  and  pence.' 
He  was  more  at  home  among  &iends  of  a  somewhat  homeber 
sort — James  Smith,  pait^utbw  of  '  Rejected  Addresse.-!,'  Barham  of 
tbe '  Ingoldsby  Legendi '  (whow  aon  was  his  bit^apher),  and  tbat 
amazing  poet,  Thomas  Uaynes  Bayly,  autlior  of  '  Oh  no !  we  never 
mentioD  her,' '  She  wore  a  wreath  of  rotses,'  and  other 


Temler  «ffiuli0o*  out  aunts  Wicd  to  tdag. 


\ot  but  what  Hook  could  hold  up  bin  head  among  tbe  gmver 
lights  of  literatnrr.  '  Thi*  fint  time  I  mut  htm,'  records  a 
contemporary',  'was  at  a  gay  young  bachelor'^!  villa  at  Higbgate, 
where  the  other  lion  was  of  a  >'eiy  different  breed — Mr.  Coleridge. 
Much  claret  had  been  nhed  before  tbe  "Ancient  Mariner" 
proclaimed  tbat  be  could  swallow  no  more  of  anything,  unless 
it  were  punch.  The  materiala  were  forthwith  prodoced — the 
bowl  wa.4  planted  before  tbe  poet,  and  as  he  proceeded  in  his  con- 
coction Hook,  unbiddf'U.tookliiHptaoeaitbepiauo.  Uel:>uii>t into 
a  bacclumal  of  egregious  luxury,  every  line  of  which  hoii  refer^aoe 
to  the  author  of  tbe  "  Lay  Sermons  "  and  tbe  "  Aids  to  Reflection." 
The  room  was  becoming  excesnively  hot — the  first  Rpecime4)  of  tbe 
new  compound  was  handed  to  Uook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it,  and 
then,  exclaiming  that  be  was  xtiSed,  (itwg  his  gla&»  through 
the  windott-.  Ct^eridge  rose  with  tbe  aspect  of  a  benignant 
patriarch  and  demoH^ihed  another  pane— tbe  example  was  followed 
generally — the  kind  host  was  hrthest  from  tbe  mark,  and  his 
goblet  made  havoc  of  tbe  chuidelier.    The  roar  of  laughter  waa 
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d/ovned  in  Theodoi^'M  retnunption  of  tbe  soDg — and  windov  And 

cbandeUer,  tli«  t)eculiar  shot  of  each  individtuil  destroyer,  liud  npl 

coaunttiwration.     In    wAlking    home    with    Mr.    Coleridge,   h<> 

entertaiaed  me  with  a  meet  exoellent  lecture  on  tlie  divlinction 

between  talent  and  f;eoiu«.  and  decliirHl  that  Uook  was  as  great 

genius  A»  l)Ant« — that  wan  hi»  exainjile.' 

It  was  this  extraordinary  power  of  improvuation^-of  evolving, 

6o  to  lipeak,  a  ('orney  Grain  enlertairnnent  on   the   spur  of  the 

XDoment  out  of  evory  dinnei^party  li«  wcrut  to — that  impretwed 

Kook'fi    contempOTariefi    more     than    anything    else.     He    had 

Loomplet«  comBUUKl  of  eveiy  kind  of  niette,  and  a  wonderful 

Ifrcility  for  making  puas  in  rhyme;  witness  tbe  famous  stanza 

'extemporised  on  seeing  an  unwelcome  vintor  apiiroaclung  bis 

front  door — 

U«T«oaiMi>  Ur.  Wii>t«r,Coll«oto«rcf  taxes; 
I'd  »Mm  jon  U)  t*y  liira  wliaMver  b«  axoA 
Von'ntdown  in  bin  book— bo  wont  aUsd  do  flnmmerj, 
And  tbou|:li  hia  tuunt's  WinUtr,  Ua  praMDOO  U  aammarr. 

More  stodied  was  his  refereuoi'  to  tbe  hurleMjue  duel  betw(s.>n 
Tom  Moore,  tbe  amatory  ]>oet,  and  Jetfrey,  of  the  '  ICdinburgh 
Review,'  in  which  Mooie's  second  is  ^d  to  tuive  supplied  him 
with  a  blank  cartridge. 

Wlun  Anocrooc  would  flght,  «i  Ibc  poet«  have  Mtld. 

A  levone  be  diaplajvd  in  tiit  vii[k>iu; 
For  while  tU  bl*  poom*  worr  londcul  wllh  Icsd, 

Hia  pbtoli  were  Loaded  with  p*por. 
For  cxciue*  AnaonoD  old  tnutom  may  tliank^ 

Seeb  n  mIto  be  dtionld  not  abu«e, 
For  (ho  cartT<dj[«.  bj  rule.  Ix  alsay*  nude  blank 

Wbieb  U  told  ava-j  tit  BcviewB. 

,  And    there  is   a   veiy  saturnalia   of  puns  in  the   once    famoos 
Ballade  of  London  Streets.' 

la  Otbukg  Dtieet  Lauoii  voDda  porter  and  bU; 

In  Hart  Stieet  Jack  Door  koepa  a  ■laUc ; 
In  Hill  Street  lom«d  jou'll  n»d  Mr.  D»t«, 

Id  Blue  Anchor  Row  Ur.  Oiblc. 
In  FwadUo  Row  Mr.  Adorn  wlla  tgs ; 

Ihc  In  Applo-crce  Viud  room*  han  takeBi 
Jlr.  OolUnnn  in  Voiej  Street  Bto  yuu  irltb  wife* ; 

In  Hog  I>atie  fou  call  upon  Bacon. 


My  jingltB  and  rbjince  1*t«  now  written  down— 
Bnt  U  tor  tlicir  nenning  70a  lease  me. 

That  tb«)>  really  Lave  nooe  I  mnst  cuididly  own. 
And  Mleooe  will  tberMore  be«t  pkiuw  mo. 
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It  not  wittf  or  osilau,  Umj^  ■nmra,  I  nwai. 

To  gM  BM  'bAm)  out'  bj  great  nlantM, 
Aad  001  of  tbe  Ann  of  Mua  now  mugulae 

Proeore  ne  >  ouople  of  gnineac 

So  franlc  a  c/mfesiHoii  may  aeirw  to  appeiwe  those  votariM 
Ibe  New   liumuur  who  have  taken  Hookas  own  ironical  advice, 

and 

....  osrij  iMnnt  to  nhon 
Tlwl  ytij  lair  lUng  ln<lM<l  whlcb  people  call  a  piu). 

And  certunly  the  sparkle  haa  died  oot  of  most  of  his  witticisms 
in  verse,  though  perhaps  its  delicious  ineptitude  ought  to  preserve 
Ilia  '  Epignun  on  Mr.  Milton,  the  Livery  Stable  Keeper' : — 

Two  MiUons  la  Mpanto  ngm  won  born, 

Tbo  clovenr  Ullton.  tit  olooi.  re  hare  got. 

Tbooffh  the  otber  liad  taIi>DU  Ibe  wcrM  to  adorn, 

nu  Him  by  till  mom,  which  tbo  other  ooald  ML 

Bat  some  of  bis  extempore  flashes  in  prose  reach  a  veiy 
mttch  higher  level.  Everyone  knows  bis  epitaph  on  Lord  de 
Ro«,  u-bo  died  noon  after  bin  exposure  for  cheating  nt  vhist. 
'  Here  lies  John.  — th  Baron  de  Ros,  in  joyful  expectation  of  the 
Lust  Tniuip.'  Mr.  Barbam  records  a  great  reply  to  the  pumpous 
actor-manager,  Abbott,  who  told  him  be  was  going  to  change 
the  name  of  his  theatre.  '  Tlien  call  it  the  Abattoir,'  said  Hook, 
'  for  you're  sure  to  butcher  everything  yoa  pot  on  the  stage.' 
Equally  crael,  but  wdl  deserved,  was  his  annrer  to  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  '  Quarterly,'  who  mentioned  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  reviewing  books  be  bad  not  read.  'In  tliat  case,'  said 
Hook, '  you  ought  to  be  called  a  Hind-quarterly  Reviewer.'  Another 
time  he  was  staying  in  the  same  house  with  an  aninent  profenor 
much  given  to  laying  down  the  law  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
At  last  Hook  could  stand  his  omniscienoe  no  longer,  and  went  off 
to  bis  room  with  a  Tolome  of  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica* 
under  his  arm.  That  night  at  dinner  he  amazed  the  table  by 
asking  the  professor  if  he  took  any  interest  in  the  Precession  of 
the  Equinoxes.  'The  Precejision  of  the  Equinoxes,  Mr.  Hook?* 
answered  the  teamed  man ;  '  I  was  not  aware  that  you  hod  bo 
rauob  as  h««nl  of  them.'  '  f  nde«d  I  have,'  repliiKl  TboodcHre ; 
'  the  most  obvious  of  all  th«  celestid  moU<ma  is  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  stany  heavens,'  &c.,  &e.,  and  he  reeled  off  as 
much  of  the  '  Encyeloptedia '  article  on  astronomy  as  wait  enuU| 
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^VId  ndDO0  the   pfofawr  to  a  stot«  of  bewildered  and  di^gustetJ 

It  U  •  pity  that  tbmr  hnmotir  Iiu  not  iiinnag«l  to  keep  hiu 
bov«1j  aiin — 'Sbxwdl.*  "Gilbert  Guruey,"  and  the  re«t  of  the 
Ihirtjr-eight  TolatDo  ba  taravd  out  ia  Im  than  EixLeen  yean. 
Tha  books  bad  ngoa  enoogh  in  their  day.  Mr.  Harhain  doea 
•ok  tfaiitk  it  paodoaial  to  hint  at  a  c;oinparit»D  witti  Dickens ; 
tba  Naijttiiliiiini  Lockhort  goe«  a  step  farther,  and  talke  of  Hook 
ia  Uia  MnM  braatli  with  Jane  Aii»t«-n.  But  the  novels  are  dead 
bqmd  reeall.  Coakl  anyone  hnt  a  I^oreate  ot  the  Higher 
Locals  name  off-jiaDd  the  heroine  of  '  Peregrine  Bnnee,'  or  say 
bov,  vbeo,  where,  and  why  the  Ihiciiesa  dootored  the  macaroons  ? 
Tba  tntth  i«  that  the  nmclr  are  alike  too  simple  and  too  rich  for 
tbe  paUio  of  to-day — too  rich,  in  the  eense  that  Al^iis  SojerV 
■aokaij  is  too  rich.  Joke  t*  piled  on  joke,  and  comic  incident  on 
H^eiaddeiit,  until,  as  l.ockliart  jadiciou«)y  pats  it, '  the  imagina- 
two  i*  BDotbered  in  the  over>crowding»  of  an  inebriated  fanc)-.' 
Hook  w  too  dmple,  because  he  wto  down  hi«  emotions  jutt  as 
they  coma,  vithoot  giving  the  slightest  warning  to  his  readers. 
C  aa  fa  moat  asnal,  he  tiit«wlc  to  be  fmniy,  he  expectf  them  to 
that  a&mi  if  Ibe  spirit  moves  him  to  denounce  tlie 
be  dtaoMcM  tbem  with  vigour ;  if  the  thought  of  his 
beniae  monm  him  to  pathoa,  be  becomea  immediately  pathetic. 
It  u  tUa  butHMmed  qoidily  that  gmte^  mo-vt  ))ainfully  on 
■adva  Dcma.  Ofdina/y  t^Klers  find  it  a  bore ;  subtle  peycbo- 
In^fla  brghi  to  aak  whether  all  this  aentJment  in  genuine,  or 
vbeCber  it  ombm,  like  tbe  moniiag'a  peniteotial  soda-water,  after 
1m*  B%bt*i  debaoch  of  jests. 

Tbe  pe jebokgitto  might  have  nrad  themse1vp<)  the  trotitile : 

thiw  waa  nodiiag  maodKn  about  Theodore  Hook.    Aji&rt  from 

faia  Jflkaa.  b«  wa*  a  oomnumiilace    Englishman    enough,  wboae 

faaiis^  ate    a«   annoyingly   conventional    as   they    are 

ly  riBMra.     A  lew  tmuoding  phnues  about  preferring 

CBfMiaitc  cbaitn  of  the  quiet  repose  of  home  to  the  splendour 

fiaaiy,  diMa,  and  diamoods,  repreaent  the  l^vel  of  bin 

at  a  fnetieal  moislisL     Hnch  mure  touching  aro 

honalj    extract*    from   his   diiuy  as — '  To-day   my  dear 

Amarite  dish,  a  bcrilMl  leg  of  mutton  and  tumipe,  which 

I  hat*  BoC  bad  fv  many  week*,  ami  fi)juye<i  much.'     As  the  yenr« 

liiiw  en,  meb  satxacts  grew  in  number.     l^Iore  and  more  paiu- 

tiQj  Hook  WW  banning  to  feci  that,  aa  he  aaid  to  the  clergyman 
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who  attended  him  in  hie  last  iUneee — '  Wei),  yon  see  me  as  I  am, 
at  last.  All  the  paddings  and  buddings,  and  washings  and 
brushings  are  dropped  tot  ever — a  poor  old  grey-haired  man,  with 
my  belly  about  my  knees.'  On  August  24,  1841,  he  died, 
pitifully  convinced  of  his  own  &ilure  iu  life.  He  was  wrong.  At 
the  worst,  stem  moraliBts  could  only  describe  him  as  being  '  no 
man's  enemy  but  his  own.'  As  things  really  are,  we  have  the 
warranty  of  Coleridge  for  holding  him  as  great  a  genius  as  Dante. 


M 

/A^  A    VtCERECAL    CITY. 
BY  MB8.  ARCHIBALD  UTTLE. 


it  the  cbann  o(  ajtMCutioii,  rattier  than  avtonl  beauty,  tliat 
iu  to  s  city  or  a  BC4>iie.  (juebe*!,  Chun^kiiif;,  ftnd 
ilMusb  V*  aliki^  b^utifully  situated,  but  were  it  not  for  tbe 
th»t  doster  round  UoIjTood  and  the  Ca-itle  nud  Ibo 
Tolbooth,  Priitc«»  Street  might  «till  be  a«  fine  n  promenitde,  yet 
ba*  infiiiit^ty  )«a  interMting !  Tttas  tbough  Clieutti,  the  capita] 
of  Chuu'*  veatMtunott  and  largert  province,  \*  not  endowed  with 
the  bwatie*  of '  moantun  and  water '  (mountain  and  water-Und- 
••■^  ia  CtiiDae)of  Ibe  cotnmeriHal  centre,  Chungking,  yet  its 
Iditancal  toeiDOriw  give  it  at  once  a  sentimental  valae,  only 
aoot&toated  by  it*  rtatoly  groves,  its  great  flights*  of  bird*,  the 
tewe  attitade  of  itt  offidaldom  since  the  advent  of  the  |)resent 
Ticonf,  iU  popalattcm  of  luiiun  tiho[)ke«i>er!i  working  late  and 
eadj,  logetbs  witb  ita  centuries-otd,  all-enchaining  Cbineite 
CMb  to  lurttaoger  tlmn  the  other.  Amongtit  nil  tbe 
dtiM  of  Cbina  that  I  have  Wsiled,  this  U  the  fir«t  of  which 
I  DOtJd  anJentaod  ereo  a  foreigner  wying  that  he  would  by 
tfctirg  liv«  tfaent. 

Stuated  OD  tb«  well-lrrigatod  plain  tltat  oveR  its  riciiew  to 
li  Flag,  wbo  mne  200  years  H.C.  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  a 
va^  tbioogfa  a  bill  for  the  river  of  OiianliHiKn,  thus  adapting;  the 
plaa^n  fiv  riue'giuaing,  uuknowu  there  during  tlie  previous  Ohin 
llj  IMWT J .  Cbcoto  u  tb«  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  jjopolation 
ynriy  reafting  tbree  rroja  of  a  greatly  varied  nature.  Ito  walU 
tarn  Htly  be  tocnjared  with  tltoxe  of  IVking  ;  27  feet  high,  37  feet 
bnad,  M  that  t«efity>five  men  can  walk  abreaKt  on  the  top,  they 
Biillka  tboM  at  Poking  In  that  they  ore  not  overgrown  with 
■ad  boibea  aad  decayed  by  time,  but  kept  in  capital  condi- 
Only  intmpannl  with  ocx-asJunal  gu&rd-bouseB.  Uiey 
onbrokeB  inunenade  nave  for  the  one  interruption  of 
Msa^n  city  tbelterlng  crescent>wtfe  under  the  a-all  beneath 
•nd  aortb  gale*.  There  are  but  four  gates  or  outletM 
wwU  for  all  this  crDwded  city  full  of  three  hundred 
IMTNU,  and  the  eotuefjoent  o\er-pres^nre  at  the  ea«t 
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gut«,  by  wliich  all  direct  commuDtcation  in  carried  on  with  the 
groat  trodinf;  ftnporium  of  Chongking,  and  all  boat  commoni- 
cation  ma  the  Mis  river  with  the  Yangtse,  that  gr««t  thorough- 
tare  of  CliinD,  ii*  a  thing  to  be  Men  rather  than  imagined.  Never 
»aYe  in  Peking  in  the  oM  days  waa  there  surely  anything  like  it. 

The  city,  or  rather  ftettlement,  where  the  Manchufl  live,  is  shut  ^ 
olTby  walls  and  gat«a  from  the  reet  of  the  city.  It  ia  a  region  oCfl 
lofVy  trees,  iw^pled  at  night  by  many  birds,  with  a  parade  ground 
where  the  Manchu  men  do  that  one  bit  of  eervice  to  the  nattOQin 
Tetnm  for  vluch  they  and  tlieir  fiiinilies  live  as  pensioneni  upon 
the  Chinese  nation,  generation  aft^r  generation.  There  Manchu 
wtHnen  stand  before  tJieir  dtwnt,  each  with  n  flower  far  projecting 
on  one  side  of  her  head,  be  her  age  what  it  may,  and  in  a  long 
gown  falling  nngirt  from  tlic  !>houlders  to  the  feet  in  straight 
Uiw*.  tia^e  when  in  winter  a  braiier  in  tied  on  underneath  for 
warmth.  Slatternly  but  highly  rouged,  the  Klanchu  ladiea 
can  both  walk  and  stand  on  their  high-he«ted  clog-like  shoea  as 
veil  as  their  Chinr^e  sisters  of  crippled  feet — three  inches  aeema 
to  be  not  the  minimum  but  the  average  fooUlength  in  Chentu. 
Yet  day  after  day  and  all  day  Ion};  they  fvrm  to  Gnd  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  bang  about  outside  their  elegant  entrance 
gate*  and  gaie  down  the  quiet  roads,  which  are  like  Englii>h  lanes 
with  their  overshadowing  trees.  There  ia  a  reserved,  farmuA* 
air  about  them,  and  if  nddre«sed  they  qnickly  tnke  refugt^  in  tlie 
little  gardens  which  they  are  said  to  keep  tidy.  But  a  more 
dispirited-looking  net  of  hangers-on  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover than  thvtp  Manchu  pensioners,  none  of  whom  have  be<en  , 
permitted  (or  centuries  to  add  to  their  pengjons  by  trade  orfl 
industry.  " 

There  is  again  another  walled-off  city  in  Clientu.     Like  the    ,, 
Forbidden  Ci^,  or  palace  enoJosurc  in  Peking,  there  is  here  theflj 
Yellow  City,  sometimes  called  t^iu    Pei's  city,  where  stood  theTl 
[Mlace  of  ttiis  remarkable  man,  who  from  being  a  poor  lad  selling 
straw  sandalic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  puiibed  ri^ht  across 
Cliina  and  established  one  of  the  celebrated  Three  Kingdoms  in^ 
Szechuan,  somewhere  in  the  third  century  a.d.     It  is  Inie  h<fl| 
daimed  to  tie  a  Use&l  descendant  of  the  Han  Kmi-^rora.    Now  row 
beywid  row  of  cell*  occupic*  the  ground  for  the  use  of  randidatew 
at  the  great  examinations,  at  which,  for  example,  in  1B97  13,000 
students  went  np,  and  there  wero  but  96  places  to  be  distributed. 
Tliinking  over  these  figures  one  begins  to  understand  the  gi] 
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onir  Mnv  of  fhv  more  stately  resideucea  in  Chnitu, 

rigaiiying  that  a  man  vbo  has  won  faU  d't^ijrv  Vivvs  within.     It  i» 

•  laUKf  to  torn  to  Iho  quirt  rtiwts  off  which  staixj  these  reliivd 

■aridHMM  md  to  quit  the  intensoly  busy  shopping  htreota,  crowded 

ban  BMrntDg  to  night  with  an  «vor  jostling  citn-d  of  carrying 

Baoliai  tmett  with  two  baelcets  dangling   from  ritti^  end  of  hia 

I     pJBj  of  borriUy  cnaking  whtrlharrowH,  on  which    sometimes 

^^Mind-fi»t  nHDOi  are  poshed  along,  not  Rittiiig  on  either  dido  of 

^BaaiaaD  Iriah  jaanting  ear  after  the  fiuhton  of  th«  cast  of  L'hiaa, 

^P^Bt  Bontipg  th»  itRet  in  the  attjiude  a  lady  assamea  on  a  lonng- 

lag  ebalr  hi  her  own  dnwing-rooni.     Here  are  MandurinK  looking 

thnagli  Ibe  gha*  vitidowx  of  ttidr  sedans,  ]ale-bced  ani  gnve- 

fiafed  bat  t»MwcU««<l  and  he-feathered  for  all  the  biR  i;(^Ies 

llmigb   whiA    tbejr    rtare    Romewhat    blankly,    gaily    liveried 

powoif»U  d— ring  the  way  before  and  attendantti  on  liorseback 

fariagiiig  op  the  little  prooeaion  ;  beggan  clacking  hita  of  wood 

toattnet  aueatim,  tbeir  1^  and  armii  ithowing  Klmrp  potot«d 

the  oae  mat  tbe  poor  creatares  clutch  round  tliemMire*, 

with  th«  air  of  being  prond  of  baring  even  that. 

Tba  peat  notn  of  ChentD  ia,  bnwever,  not  the  Yellow  nty, 

•UditaBateriaJbetboldstbatpnition,  Imtthe  Viceregal  Vam<-n 

■nd  ofidal  icridence,  where,  bnide  tbe  arsenal  and  between  the 

■MhawlMit  galea,  at  thispiewntreignx  Taftn  Chun-hiiiian,  aged 

tatf  farty-threa,  bat  abvady  one  of  tho  ino«t  dreaded  Viceroys  in 

Chiaa.     Be  came  bm  with  the  tepatatioa  that  he  would  as  soon 

cat  off  a  van't  baad  m  look  at  him,  and  he  hn«  well  k4-|>t  up  thii; 

'  daring  tbe  few  months  since  his  arrival.     IfeadA  have 

is  plenty,  tbe  pmvinee  ii  tarrorised,  foreigners  now  wander 

It  analrald,  policeinen  innumeiable  with   woods  and 

I  keap  ocdnr  in  tbe  itteets  of  Chentu.     Bnl  no  rain  hXU ; 

ia  tb*  beh  of  moontain  latkd  stretching  east  and  weit  to  tbe  south  of 

IW  eilT  tbe  people  starre,  and  tbe  Chine«>  eosr  popvli  mys  Uenrei) 

ia  A|d«aafd  at  sn  raneb  Uoodsbed.     TIuji  Viceroy  is  reckoned 

^»  of  tbe  most  enliiihtened  offidals  of  Cliina ;  he  ha»  eontriboted 

the  SofiHy  for  the  Uffnsion  of  (.'bristinn  and  Oem^ral 

in  China,  he  u  patting  out  a  proi'iMnation    againut 

faatUadiaK,  nowbfva  raora  gmeral  and  more  cruel  tlmn  in  tliin 

r,  «ad  be  baa  adend  flfly  tbotuand  copies  ti>  be  printed  for  his 

I  diMfibotkn,    Beis  aboat  to  open  a  Viceregal  colleije  rmploy- 

Barop^a  btttocton.  allbuti^h  this  scheme  may  tail  throogh. 

10  la  flMC9  mnaaMting  tbe  old  ediot  ordering  all  sebolani  lo 
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do  reTCrenoe  before  th«  Ublet  c^  Confitcitu.  Alroadywi  immense 
military  colIeKa  ia  built,  whare  Japanese  offioen  are  to  traiD  two 
huudrtii  nnd  fifty  Cl)tne»e  military  MandAnn«.  A  y«t  larger 
gymnasium  for  civilians,  to  be  likewise  ander  Japanese  instructorc, 
has  alito  b«en  bnilt;  Japanr««  oflicorM  have  bocii  procured  to  drill 
the  army,  and  already  from  wall  to  wall  and  from  Vameo  to  Vamdn 
long-drawn  melnnoholy  trumpet  not«ii  wail  out  the  diRicuUies  of 
Chinese  bandsmen,  stTuggling  with  European  rvveillcs  and  tattoos. 
The  Viceroy  threatens  to  get  the  city  cleaned  out.  He  hsH  already 
made  it  ftafe,  and  he  found  it  almost  in  the  hnndti  of  the  Bosen, 
so  slack  had  everything  grown  under  the  rule  of  the  late  Viceroy, 
an  amiable  Mnnchu,  uamni  Kuei.  At  tlie  fires  that  have  lately 
occurred,  oiif  a  week,  in  the  busiest  ports  of  the  cit}',  the  Vioeroy 
himself  has  been  out  at  night  in  an  open  svdan,  so  that  lie  could 
sec  uU  round  at  once,  enforcing  order  and  keeping  local  careless 
officialdom  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  sad  to  i^ay  that  a  young  Englisb- 
Quui  saw  one  of  these  sleepy  ones,  rou^^ed  by  an  attentive  servant 
as  the  Viceroy  drew  nigh,  at  once  compose  hinisplf  to  sleep  again 
as  his  chief  parsed  on  his  rounds  of  inspection.  By  flay  the 
Viceroy  was  at  the  smoking  ruins  again,  on  horseback  tlii;^  time. 
A  man  caoght  stealing  was  at  once  beheaded,  his  head  stack  in  a 
cage  on  a  pole,  and  there  it  still  is. 

Cages  are  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses  here ;  heads  put  into  them  are 
stuck  up  high,  of  oouise.  so  that  everyone  may  see  them.  And  one 
can  know  where  they  are  by  seeing  men  quickly  pulling  their 
ample  sleeres  over  their  mouths  and  noses  as  they  glance  upwards. 
Prisoners  also  are  placed  in  cages,  sometimes  in  such  that  tbey 
can  neither  lie  nor  fit.  Cats  are  babitonlly  carried  about  for  sale 
in  cages  in  a  land  where  goatit  spring  about  mnaled  and  hay- 
stacks float  down  greet  rivers.  Dogs  nlim  at  the  festive  M-ason 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year  are  carried  about  in  cagea,  bariring 
somewhat  indignantly.  Wu-n  I  travelled  through  the  »-e«t  of 
China  in  a  particularly  comfortable  basket  uhair,  od  which  one 
could  on  occasion  »lc<;p  at  vtise,  the  little  boya  used  to  cry  out : 
'  Look  at  the  foreign  woman  in  a  cage ! '  And  when  some  (lueves 
drugged  ne  by  burning  something  and  ransacked  oar  bedi«om 
while  wr  slept,  those  same  thieves  were  made  to  stand  up  in  cogea 
for  days  outride  the  door  of  oar  booee,  an  a  warning  to  otheta. 
Thus  cages  have  many  uses  besides  that  of  talcing  binU  oat  for 
airings  as  wo  take  our  dogs. 

But  with  all  his  hospitable  rvoqition  of  all  the  foreign  men  here 
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a  diimvr  io  tlir  fonign  styl«,  bis  eotmuragiug  Mmwer  to  the 
molai  BUMMDai;  greeting,  aad  Bpixirvnt  gcurrni  uulight^-nment, 
I  wilUa  him  Uun  Viceroy  Teto  matt  have  stuff  we  littte  under- 
lie u  the  MD  of  that  T»6Diii  whose  Viceroyolty  of  Yunnan 
'  wa*  mtmlcnd.     Whpo  the  Bntieh  Minister  of  those  days 
detoiniaed  lo  obtain  filtinfr  expialiou  for  the  cra^Jly 
mardo'  of  thi^  motfi  bnlliant  young  Conmlor  official, 
CUtMMe  Gorenunent  risked  everything,  e^en  to  ^ir  Thomas 
p't  leaviitg  P«jcing  in  tiiii  indignation,  rnlht-r  thuu  in  any  way 
1  to  the  incnminatioa  of  Tata  the  Viceroy.     Li  Uong-chang 
'  9fmnd  DO  |«iiu  to  profaliate,  even  to  the  Kending  of  his  own  brother 
L*  Han-dnog  on  a  miaHoo  to  far-distaat  Yunnan  to  inquire  into 
tbe  natter,  bat  be  look  care  that  T»6d  aliKi  wiu  on  the  iwmiiU8> 
MM  of  iaqitiij,  Ibiu  intalidaring  it  from  the  outset.     Tsen  came 
fi«B  Kvaagki,  tlu*  pmviuce  now  lo  diitordcred,  on  one  side  at  leatt 
fWDlUwl  with  tbt>  aboriginal  tnbe«  of  that  luoviuve,  whom  he 
alaUMlaiMd  lor  tbe  aide  of  tbe  Cbinesp  tiovemment,  let  tu  say  of 
■nd  ocder,  and  tiau  snirted  in  quelliug.     Ue  then  roM!  to  bo 
■rf   Vuuuao  and    Kweichow,   and  there   suppressed  the 
I  rrballioa,  bathing  the  coantry  in  bloodshed.     After 
i  faabioD  pace  foUoiied  in  Blagovestftsbeosk  by  Gribsky,  Ataman 
b*  ordered  tbe  oltl  men.  women,  and  children  to  be 
into  the  beautiful  take  at  Talifu,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of 
aad  burial ;  and  when  tbe  ChineKo  Geuentl  charged 
with  the  oAee  reeuMutrated  that  such  a  deed  was  contrary  to  atl 
ptiDei|ilaa.  Ttio,  the  father,  is  «aid  to  hnto  replied :  '  You 
■rtbhig  la  do  with  moral  {irinciples,  your  business  is  with 
p— <1  code.'     Kor  xnne  reason  it  is  evident  that  the  Chinese 
.  of  that  day  «ra4  rvady  rather  to  risk  a  war  with  Great 
Bntaoo  than  even  to  inquire  int<^  the  complicity  of  this  man  in 
Ibm  ■nmln'  of  Marsaiy,  a  complicity  of  which  at  the  year*  have 
(•Mad  th«e  haa  bceo  iacreattng  evideoce.  and  for  which  mimler 
i»  aoy  CMS  a  Vicne;  acoonling  to  Chinese  tuage  ought  to  be 
t*id  T»n— flilii. 

It  J*  Hf  Mifi  ur  till*  man  who  at  the  lurly  age  of  foKy-lhrev 
kM   '  J  Vjcenij   of  Siecbuau,  after  having 

alnttdy  l.«iU  lUe  ollWc  ot  liovenurof  Shansi     IIih  »if<-.  comitig 
the  Yaaglae  ri w  10  join  Mm  here,  died  on  the  way  up.     llis 
bae  died   abo.       Hiat^  hi«  arrirol   here  one   of  his  con- 
he*  dJMl     The»e  dcsthf  jtrrrlude    him   fmm    recvivinit 
m  thr  Nev  Ytv  aooording  to  CbiueBc  cuttoiu,  atid  he  hnn 
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inliTnat«<l  to  the  officials  that  tlic  Vic<T^nl  galc«  will  be  closed  on 
»w  Ywir**  P»y.  ih\  the  Kve,  Lowevei.  all  were  taking  leave  of 
hini.  and  at  leact  tvfcnty  uniforms  of  diflvrtnt  shade*  of  gaudy  red 
aod  onngr,  only  oomewhat  toned  down  by  Cbineee  characters  iifl 
black  velvet,  were  to  be  couiitisl  in  liii>  out^r  courtyard  vith  the 
nine  number  of  nd  official  umbrellas. 

But  the  Viceroy  is  ftirthcr  Hoddeuvd  by  a  poMJbly  yotl 
grwit<T  trouble.  For  four  monthi*  no  rain  has  fallen,  and  before 
that  there  was  a  tbortJigc ;  I'JfiOO  beggurs  are  beiug  retaiued  in 
a  lingeTiiig  dvaUi  in  life  by  means  ot  rice-soup  kitehenii  oatstd^fl 
the  gates,  but  besides  tlieso  a  lai^c  working-da^  population 
is  being  reduce)  to  dwtitutioo.  Ttie  l>eggArs  do  not  uork,  they 
only  ]>aiot  tbemselm  strange  coloun,  and  make  imeartbly 
ooise*  and  b<-g  in  various  sad  wayw,  aometimea  crawling  atoog 
ihe  roadway  without  feet,  iwoM-times  an  old  white-haired  crone 
proceeding  slowly  down  the  roadway  on  her  knees,  sometinaea 
SQ  aged  man  bent  double  under  Ibt.-  weight  of  a  cripplod  wife, 
round  wlio^e  head  fly  scattered  white  tiaini.  The  hurt  crop« 
were  a  hilure ;  there  it  no  promise  of  any  crop  at  all  in  the  spring 
among  the  mountains  to  the  south.  Even  the  well-irrigated 
Chvntu  plain  has  been  reduced  to  somcwtuit  acrid  duBt,  and  is 
the  mountains  beyond  there  is  despair.  The  Viceroy  ts  multiply- 
ing  soldi^rii ;  be  Itas  cnt  off  lie«d»,  even  that  of  eightceo-year-ok 
MiiL-i  liao,  daughter  of  a  family  of  IJterati,  who  liod  won  tht 
reputjition  of  a  Kwanyin  Pusa,  or  Goddei*  ot  Mercy,  amongst] 
the  Boxers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  she  was  hviny 
by  treachery,  for  tihe  was  then  living  quietly  in  her  own  home 
asked  no  mercy  for  herself,  only  that  her  young  brother  might  be 
set  at  liberty.  '  He  in  not  guilty.  I  atone  am  rissponsiblv.  1 — 
I  am  the  guilty  one,'  said  the  young  girl,  of  whom  report  says 
that  she  was  both  beautiful  and  learned.  Even  the  Viceroj 
shrank  from  beheading  her,  but  a  telegram  to  Peking  reccivci 
anifwer  from  the  Empress  Tse-hsi,  the  inexorable :  '  The  maid  must 
die.'  So  she  WK?  beheaded,  and  only  a  few  dayg  afterwnnU  the 
chief  of  the  Boxer  hand  was  caaglil,  and  then  the  Ticeroy  said  if 
be  had  but  been  eaught  a  few  days  earlier  the  young  girl's  life 
might  liave  been  spared. 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  «aid,  is  quite  intelUgiUe,  quite  v 
accordance  with  tbe  nature  of  a  Europeau.    So  is  it  tlist  thi 
Viceroy  has  been  praying  fw  nin.     Ue  says  with  passion . 
have  prayed  as  much  as   I  can  and  yet  no  rain  comes.* 
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fasK  gone  oat  bjr  the  twrtb  gal^  at  leaxt  tvo  tnilra  from  hut 
Yun«D  by  niglit,  luiviDg  the  gate  opened  oii  purpo)«c,  »t  b»  aloae 
of  all  men  could,  and  iiroceede^l  to  the  celebrstH)  itiiddhi^t  Tfinijle 
Mme  three  taih;*  furtli«r  and  there  pnyed  in  the  viirly  dniimiiig. 
This  aim  w«  can  understand,  For  three  u-eek^  at  one  Chri^tmaA- 
time  lie  ordered  a  fast  w  strict  that  no  ninn  could  xel)  rliii-kens  or 
eren  egge  without  having  hifi  ears  slit  off — it  v»i  realty  done ;  lie 
even  ordered  the  south  gate  to  be  closed,  as  is  usual  in  timee  of 
great  lieat  and  drought. 

But  besides  ail  tliiK  he  vH  a  soldier  to  stand  on  the  wall  by  the 
north  gate  vith  one  of  the  band  parops  a»ed  at  fires,  squirting  up 
at  the  inexorable  sky  toBS  to  pull  down  rain  from  Heaven.  And  yet 
no  rain  i-aine.  At  thiH  seAson  no  nun  is  expe<.-te<l  here,  but  rather 
the  crisp,  dry.  sunshiny  weather  we  have  been  having,  uHth  the 
themnometer ai  thirty-five  many  mornings,  rising  up  to  fifty  some- 
times in  the  eour*e  of  the  day.  Then  the  \'i«Toy  gave  up  the 
bist  fnr  a  time,  reopened  the  Bouth  gate  and  vaite^l.  Hut  before 
that  people  »ud  he  walked  the  streets — he,  a  Chinese  Viceroy, 
who  never  walks — and  in  mourning  garments,  as  a  confession  of 
aina.  Then  again  he  oniered  a  fast,  onoc  more  ordered  every 
man  to  utiek  a  willow  bough  in  water  at  his  door,  place  a  writing 
on  black  luper  over  his  house,  hot,  odder  still,  ordered  every  little 
group  of  housH  to  provide  a  pig  and  make  it  wiueal  to  Heaven 
for  rain,  or  those  bouses  that  were  too  poor  to  afford  a  real  pig 
to  get  a  p«l)er  pig  and  beat  drums  and  sound  haras,  and  »o  trj'  to 
attract  Heaven's  ear.  Now  there  are  vtranger  xtories  still,  that 
by  the  north  gate  by  which  rain,  or  at  this  season  rather  snow, 
•honld  enter,  a  pig  has  been  placed  upon  Uie  wall  and  is  by  the 
Viceroy's  orders  singed  every  day,  so  that  Its  cries  may  rcAch 
Heaven's  ears,  as  indeed  they  well  might ;  and  another  stranger 
ftory  still  is  that  at  the  temple  outside  the  north  gate,  or  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  that  temple,  in  the  \'iferoy's  presence  a 
tiring  pig  wa«  offered  in  sacrifice,  kerosine  being  poured  over  it 
and  then  »et  alight.  AM  these  are  old  Chinese  usages,  but  even 
Cliineae  shrug  their  Rhoulder*  at  (he  Viceroy  reviving  them  now. 
ley  do  not  so  much  mind  the  fast  at  Christmait-time,  but  they 
we  been  greAtly  annoyed  by  a  Eo^t  being  ordered  again  just 
fore  their  New  Year,  the  one  fortijif;ht  of  holidays  into  which 
a  Chinese  trien  to  craen  all  the  delight  of  all  our  Bank  holidays 
and  Sundays  united, 
^H     All  shops 'are  closed  now,  red  (miter  with  Sne  black  letter 
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itucripUoao  bftngini;  over  every  door,  and  panted  down  the  door 
pcwta ;  tbe  Bbop  signs  are  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  with  gold  and 
fiiwT  papvr  money  hanging  down  over  them.  K\'er)'one  ha^^  got 
new  [Mper  lantemB  outside  the  door  and  ineide,  some  eo  pretty,  and 
all  rmart  ptfoplo  have  got  new  paper  windowK  beautifully  jHanted. 
A  hank  1  \-isited  had  Bprayti  of  blosMm  jwinted  on  all  its  p^>er 
panes,  figures  in  dul)  rich  colours  ou  its  lanttime,  and  lai>d«c*peB 
in  the  finest  Cantonese  embnudery  hanging  ou  its  walU,  red 
cattains  over  the  doors,  and  red  hangings  over  the  chairs.  The 
efTeet  was  much  more  like  the  Albambra  tlian  Lombard  Street. 
Hut  I  Iinve  oewT  seen  anything  quito  so  prvtty  on  Ihe  iitage. 
Everything  has  been  washed,  that  the  people  know  ho«-  to  wash, 
everything  has  been  «wept  up.  It  has  not  been  done  since  Uat 
year.  All  who  can  affcwd  either  to  buy  or  hire  them  have  got 
new  clothes.  Even  the  vei7  jioor  are  crowding  the  pawiwhops, 
which  alone  are  still  open,  getting  their  clothes  out  of  pawn. 
Tlie  rtreetaare  strewn  with  the  crackcrK  fired  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits,  they  are  rosy  also  with  great  boughii  of  pink  sweet- ^ 
scented  blo«>om.  .\ll  tbe  floa'er  gardens  out«ide  the  gate«  liarefl 
hired  the  finest  entrances  in  the  {nincipal  streets,  tempting  lie 
paii^r-by  to  hire  for  the  New  Year  aeasoa  wiUi  their  little 
dwarfed  and  twisted  trees  covered  with  blossom,  and  large  oblong- 
^bajied  jKrts  in  which  are  exquisitely  arranged  together  mauve 
(.'hiueHe  |>rimro«fes,  EWPet-sceut«d  whit« narciMi,  a  dwarfrd  camellia 
in  blossom  in  &ont  of  a  dwarfed  plum  or  peaoh  burgeoning,  tJie 
whole  thrown  into  relief  by  dark  red  beetroot  Itawa  and  a  &n- 
taetic  bit  of  rock.  The  etreeu  are  full  of  masks,  so  are  tbe 
ftmtn'  bands  ;  every  man  wean  a  new  cap,  stiff  paiwT  wtbi>i>m1  od 
tbe  top  of  bis  old  one.  ^ 

Kveu  into  tbe  old-world  streets,  that  date  from  before  th^H 
time  of  Marco  Polo,  something  of  the  New  Year  penetrates  in  the 
shape  of  rfid  pajier  inscriptions  on  the  retin-d  gateways,  that 
neither  forbid  entrance  dot  invite  approach,  w  ithdrawu  somewhat 
from  tbe  roadway,  which  is  wide,  with  tr«?es  down  eitlier  side,  w 
noted  by  the  observant  Venetian,  and  antiqne  stone  basins  brimrol 
of  water  hard  by  in  case  of  fire.  We  »eeiii  to  hear  the  footfalls 
of  the  men  of  long  ago,  as  we  wander  on  [ust  the  gre 
Confucian  Temple  shut  in  amongst  a  grove  of  maguiftoent  i 
There  are  old-world  bite  and  to  spare  inside  Chentu  city.  Out 
the  east  gate  among  the  pretty  pavilions  of  thu  garden  by  llx 
river,  where  Mandarins  go  to  drink  wiue  and  sco  each  other  vi 
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hy  boAt,  there  is  a  well,  down  wbiob  a  vomiui  patriot  Hong  he 
self  in  the  Tang  Dyiuurty  (sixth  to  ninth  century  *.D.).    The 
opening  ia  m  narrow  one  shndders  at  the  determination  she  moH 
have  exercifted,   nor  wonders  at  the    large  stone  tablet  oom- 
memonting  the  deed.     Behind  a  grove  of  tine  old  cypresses  oot- 
Hde  the  eoutb  gat«  tbore  is  a  hill,  tre«-ooTered,  that  markji  the 
spot  where  lin-pei's  body  lieH,  he  of  the  Yellow  City,  be  of  the 
Three  KingdomB.     There  are  ancestral   halle.  and  temples  with 
stately  conrtyarda,  and  wonderful  little  gardenj*   full  of  shrubs 
twisted  oat  of  all  nature.     '  It  will  take  sixty  yeara  to  perfect  that 
one,'  Mys  a  long-haired  Taoi*t  priest  contemplating  it  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  pondering  perchance  whether  the  turn  of  this 
twig,  the  truncating  of  tl»at  branch  will  meet  the  approral  of 
posterity.    Groves  of  bamboos.  summer-bouHe«  bnilt  across  ran-  H 
ning  water,  huge  Nan-mn  trees  wttli  their  fimooth  .ttately  tninkH,    " 
wide-branching  toap  tre«8,  tpined  with  thorns  ail  suggesting  the 
long,    hot,    brealhleis   dayt   of  a  Steobiuui    summer,    surround 
temples    whodc   proportions  and  approach««   charm  rather  than 
tbeir  details     Not  but  tltat  the  lovqaer  columns  are  often  fine,  the 
roof  curii-es  always  magnificent.     The  sonl  feels  at  rest  contem- 
plating these   last  against  the  sky.     And  again  and  again  one     _ 
wonders   what    is   bo  become  of    tlicM   interesting    reliqn^a   of    H 
antiqnity,  these  peaceful  sanctuaries  with  their  fine  timbers  both 
cut  and  ancut,  if  determined  Kurope  and  America  succeed  in  con- 
vMting  this  patient  people  from   the  errors  of  Boddhism,   the    H 
iocantntiona  of  ituper<tition-l>edmggIeil  Taniam. 

But  the  gates  will  be  closing.  We  arc  not  Viceroys  to  open 
tben.  In  crowds  the  crows  are  cawing  raucoualy  on  their  way  to  ■ 
tbeir  nests  among  the  JMancbu  trees.  We  have  not  time  to  con- 
aider  that  lovely  pale  pink  efflorescence  of  plam  blossom  among 
tlie  lower  trees,  nor  th^  field  of  sweet-scented  narejfwi,  white  and 
yellow,  which  yon  in  Kngland  now  call  the  Chinese  Lily.  With  a 
KHind  as  of  a  mighty  organ  pipe  the  innumemble  pigeons  i>woop 
thia  way  and  that  about  the  lofty  walU  before  taking  their  last  home- 
ward flight,  each  with  a  cane,  giving  out  a  sound  like  an  .^ol!an 
harp,  tied  under  its  tail  featheni.  Pretty  green  Yunnan  parrots 
with  red  beeks  are  being  taken  in  for  the  night  from  the  perches 
oatside  the  door,  where  they  have  sat  all  day.  Mocking-birds, 
with  little  imitation  tablra  in  the  middle  of  their  cage^f,  flou-ery 
eyebrowed  thrashea,  those  that  sing  and  those  that  fight  and 
those  that  do  both,  are  being  covered  up  in  Chinese  blue  cotton 
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ni^btcupg.  It  i«  time  Tor  all  to  seek  the  ntage  of  their  horoes^^ 
where  the  wind  blovii  in  at  every  crevice  of  botli  the  floor  and  lh«^ 
ceiling,  over  the  lattvr  of  which  pArade  greftl  droves  of  rata ;  where 
walls  are  replaced  by  lath  and  plaster  screens  that  yet  do  not 
screen  from  tin?  eold  night  air;  where  therefiMe  everyone  aits 
about  09  in  bed  in  sheepskin  waii^tcoab;  and  heavily  wadded  and 
fur-lined  ovcrgownf,  a  symphony  in  green  brocode-fi  tutble-cuSed 
outside,  or  a  harmony  in  dark  purple  and  pale  blae,  not  to  speak 
of  the  other  '  huiidn-d  lovely  hues  made  solely  to  be  seen.* 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  u  whole  cityful  given  up  to  at  least 
a  fortnight's  unmixed  enjoyment — the  better-class  shops  will  not^ 
open  for  three  weeko.  But  through  it  all  the  Vi««roy  mouTus.^ 
And  be«idei*  all  his  other  cares,  there  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
pressing  Ifor  compensation  for  every  cottage  destn^ed  by  Boxers, 
that  belonged  to  a  real  or  nominal  Roman  Catholic  convert, 
insisting  on  himself  assessing  the  damage,  and  the  head  of  the 
American  Mission  doing  likcwii^  the  reprewnlutives  of  the  voriouit 
Syndicates  complaining  loudly  of  any  evasion  with  regard  to  the 
various  concession  I-  they  »ay  were  gmnUtl  them,  a  Jajuinese  Consul 
persistent,  an  English  Consul  ditto,  a  German  and  a  French 
Oonsu!  on  their  way,  and  an  Engliitli  Consul-Oenetal  arriving, 
each  to  keep  a  wary  look-ont  on  the  others'  claims  against  China, 
which  \»  not  yet  a  cori>*«,  is  yet  a  living  country.  '  But — but  wc 
are  weak,'  say  Chinese  officials,  '  we  dare  not  resent  insolence.' 
So  they  get  it.  They  certainly  get  it.  For  all  the  New  Year's 
season  there  must  be  many  painful  mtunents  in  the  Viceroy's 
Yamen,  for  Tstn  is  not  a  man  to  whom  yielding  can  come 
natural.  IIow  be  must  wish  foreigners  were  the  Kweidxe  evil 
spirits  that  Oiineae  love  to  call  them.  Then  they  would  be 
driven  away  by  the  burst  of  crackers.  Pop !  pop  I  pop !  they  go. 
Happy  little  boys  setting  them  off!  Sui^ly  nowhere  i»  boy  child- 
hood happier  ttian  in  China,  unburdened  by  that  great  trouble  of 
childhood  in  other  landH,  the  beeping  themselves  clean.  And 
yet  so  fine  ;  red  brocade  gowns,  long  violet  jacketK  over  ihem,  and 
possibly  a  green  wadded  jacket  on  the  top!  How  ift-arm 
comfortable  and  easy  I 

It  Boems  a  pity  ever  to  grow  into  a  man  In  China,  which 
as  it  now  is  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  and  is  only  bothei 
by  all  these  stiange  nations,  that  have  come  into  life  and  grown 
op  since  then,   premature  wiseacres.      People  of  pigtails  and 
{Mgodaa,  with  your  childlike  on&4yllabte  talk,  and  your  m< 
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motattn  moothing  one-ddedly,  why  mast  you  grow  ap  and  be 
mcD,  under  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  ?  Why  should  not  China 
remain  the  one  living  biry-tale  land  peopled  by  dwarfs  and 
gnomes  and  generally  unieasonable  beings,  braadiebing  tricorner 
flag!  bigger  thaa  thenuelves  as  weapons  of  defence,  and  dressing 
np  like  tigert  with  stealthy  step  and  spring  to  terrify  the  enemy  ? 
Why,  oh  why,  moat  everything  be  modernised  and  Europeanised 
as  with  a  whitewash  ? 
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I^THE  MYSTRRY  OF  KASPAB  nAVSBB: 
TOe  CHILD  OP  EUROPE. 

The  story  of   Kaspar   IlBiuer,   a   boy.  apparently   idiotic. 
HpiwMircd,  »»  if  from  tlie  uloiids.  in  Niiremlierg  (1838),  divided 
Oennany  into  hostile  parties,  and  caused  legal  proceedings  M 
late  lu   188.1.     Whence  thiK  Itul  cnini-,  im<)   whnt  his  prenoos 
BdTentiu«(i  had  been,  have  never  heen  ascertained.     His  (leath  by     ■, 
a  daftger-woand,  in  183S — wheth«r  inflicted  b)-  bu  oira  band  oi^^| 
tliat  of  another — deepened  the  mystery.    According  to  oim»  view,  ^ 
the  boy  waa  only  a  wiuf  ftn<l  an  impostor,  who  had  strayed  from 
some  peasant  home,  where  nobody  desired  his  return.     According 
to    the    other    theoiy,   he    wa»i    the  Crown    Prince   of    Bwlen, 
.itolen    as    an    infant    in  the  interests  of  a  junior    branch    of 
the  Hou««,  reduced  to  imbecility    by  systematic   ill-treat  mi-nt, 
tomed    looee  oo  the  world   at  the  ajje  of  sixteen,  and   finally 
mardejred,  lert  his  secret  ori|;iu  might  be  di.'fcovewd. 

I  state  first  the  theory  of  the  second  party  in  the  dispate, 
employing  langnage  &.«  romantic  as  my  vocabulary  afTordi'. 

Darkne*<ft  in  Karlsruhe  !  '11.4  the  high  noon  of  night :  October 
15, 1812.  Hitrk  to  the  trmid  of  the  Tweh-vHonrs  as  they  pass  on^ 
the  palace  clock,  and  join  their  cororadefl  that  have  been  !  Thefl 
rast  corridors  are  slill :  in  the  tthadows  lurk  two  bnrly  minions  of^ 
ambitions  crime,  Burkard  and  Sauerbeck.  Is  that  a  white  moring 
shadow  which  approaclies  tbrongh  the  gloom?  There  Mi»es 
shiiek.  a  heavy  body  falls,  'tis  a  Ucqaey  who  has  seen  and 
Mcognisnl  TU.  White  Liuly  of  the  GmtU  Dtteol  Hovm,  that 
walks  before  the  deaths  of  Princes,  Bnrkard  and  Sauerhi 
spurn  the  inanimate  body  of  the  menial  witnes*.  Tlie  wliil 
figure,  bearing  in  her  arms  u  sleeping  child,  glides^  to  the  tapestried 
wall,  and  vanishes  through  it,  into  the  chamber  of  the  Oown 
Prince,  a  babe  of  fourteen  days.  She  returns,  carryinR  anothtv^ 
nncon3cion.4  infant  fnrai.  »lie  places  it  in  the  hand><  nf  the  ruQiaii 
Sauerbeck,  »bp  disappears.  "The  cloaked  miscrcfuit  speeds  through 
a  secret  postern  into  the  park,  yon  hear  the  trample  of  fonri 
borM«,  and  the  roll  of  a  carriage  on  the  road.     Next  day  there  isf 
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in  the  palace,  brotMi  hut  by  the  shrietra  of  a  herpavnj 
Uwogh  Bojal  (or  at  ]eai^  Grand  Diiml)  motlivr.  Ht-r  babi*  lies 
a  caqM» !  The  Crovn  Prinw  hne  died  in  the  night !  "lite  path 
to  tlw  thifioe  liee  open  to  the  offspring  of  the  OoontecD  Von 
Horftbfgi  ncn^wsatic  vifc  of  the  retf^iDf;  Prince,  Karl  Friedricb, 
lad   nalber  of  the  childnn   of  Ludwig    Wilhelm    Auguift,   his 

Sxt««a  yean  Be«t  hy :  years  rioh  in  Royal  crimen.     TJ.o  four 

of  s  ggUm  Whit  Monday  afternoon,  in  old  Kurrinberg,  May  '26. 

ISM.     Tbe  ton  lies  empty,  dosty,  Rilettt ;  her  merry  people  ar^ 

nfaiaag  in  the  gram  wood,  and  among  tb«  mborbau  he«r- 

gvdcw.     Ont  mm  alone,  a  shoemaker,  Htaods  hy  the  door  of  hit) 

home  ia  the  Vntchlitt  P1b»  :  aroontl  liim  lie  the  vacant  streets  of 

thf  aleriiing  city.     Ilis  eyea  rest  on  the  form,  rUen  a.H  it.  were  ont 

'tbe  earth  0(  bllm  from  th«  »kit»,  of  a  bc^,  strangely  clad, 

{nca{able  either  of  standing  erect,  ur  of  moving  his 

That  bey  b  the  Royal  infant  jilaced  of  yore  by  ilie  M'hite 

'IB  tbehandaof  the  clinked  ruffian.     TIiuh  flo^x  I  lie  Crown 

PiiBM  of  Baden  tHam  from  the  darknenB  to  the  dayhghtl     He 

Bflnea  hinpelf  Ka.'<?ar  Hjh^rr.     He  i»  to  die  t^  the  dagger  of  a 

wwrtiei,  or  of  a  LirelinK  English  Earl. 

Tbn*  briefly,  and,  I  tnut,  imprfwively,  have  I  Kketched  the 

'  flf  Katpw  Haoaer,  '  the  Child  of  Europe,'  as  it  was  prv- 

t^  nrioBs  fonlgn  pmiphM>-«Tv,  and,  in  1892.  by  Mi(u> 

KUMheth   E.   Ei«n.'     Bot,   as   for  the   'anthentic  r«cordB*  on 

wUd)  thepnrtiHBlior  Kaspar  Hauser  hafed  tlieir  version,  tliey  are 

Mowyinum,  naantbentlcated,  di^-redited  by  the  remlte  of  n  libel 

arliao  in  IMS;  aoil.tn  «h<nt,arewonbleM  aod  tmpadent  rabhi«li. 

On  all  fidM,  indeed,  the  rvtdrnce  as  to  Kaspar  ilauser  id  in 

teviUering  eetihaioa.     in  1§33.  four  yearn  after  bin  arrirol,  a 

boak  about  htm  was  pnbltvhed  by  Paul  John  Anselm  Von  Feaer- 

baA.    1^  man  v*»  nuctal,  had  been  a  profe*)(or,  and,  though  a 

^^I|mI  fcfanner  and  a  leamn)  jtin*t.  wiui  '  a  nerroaa  invalid '  when 

^^^^■rob^  and  be  aom  after  diwl  of  imrnlyHtu  (or  ))oi*on  according 

^^^nCAcfAhtea).     He  was  approaching  n  period  of  lif-*  in  which 

HpMtbAi  jadgM  write  book*  to  prove  tlml  Biicun  waa  Shakespeare, 

•Dd    hi*  arguBeate  were  like  thein.     Hiii  '  Katqur  Itansrr'  tfi 

ipMwd  in  a  «ioteiitly  injudidal  rtyle.     'To  vecJc  the  giant  per- 

<if  raeh  a  crime '  (as  the  injnrttoe  to  Kaspar), '  It  would 

IfW  »»)  ^  r»fnf  B»ri*r/r»m  A>^lr»Hi>  lUrtmU.    Smn  SuuewKlwhi 
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be  Mcesiuiry  .  .  .  to  be  in  poj^aes^ioD  of  Jaibna's  ram'tt  horns, 
nt  least  of  Oberon's  bom.  in  ordi>r,  for  §oine  time  nt  \v»gt,  to  sum- 
pCDd  tbe  activity  of  the  powerful  enclianted  Colossi  that  guard  the 
golden  gates  of  certain  castles/  that  is,  of  the  palnco  at  Kartsrobe. 
Such  early  niiinici^Ml  revordii  of  Ka.«[inr':'  liivt  i^Kploitx  ua  «xirted 
were  ignored  by  Feuerbach,  who  told  Lord  Stanhope  that  any  reader 
of  thct«  *  would  convolve  Ka^jMr  to  be  an  im(XKttor.'  '  Thi^y  ought 
to  be  burned.'  The  rtcordB.  which  had  Ireen  read  and  in  jiart  pub- 
lidhw!,  by  the  younger  Meyer  (son  of  one  of  Knflpar*a  tutors)  and  by 
President  KarlSchmnui<z,  hav«diicHp]>can-d,aiid,iQ  t88d,Scbmatutz 
could  only  attest  the  general  accurat^y  of  ?hfeyer*s  excerpts. 

Taking  Feuerbocb's  romantic  narrative  of  188^,  wl>  find  him 
averring  that,  about  4.30  P.H.  on  Whit  Ihlonday,  May  26,  1828,  a 
citizen,  unn»ni<>d.  was  toit«ring  lit  bi«  door,  in  Unschlitt  Pla«, 
Nuremberg,  intending  to  cally  out  by  the  Hew  Gate,  when  he  saw 
a  young  peaMUitirtandinginanattititdexuggestivvof  intoxicatim, 
and  apparently  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia,  '  unable  to  govern 
folly  tho  movements  of  his  li*g«-'  The  citizen  went  to  (hv  boy. 
who  showed  him  a  letter  directed  to  the  captain  of  a  caralr)'  regi- 
ment. The  gallant  captain  lived  near  the  New  Gut4^  (654  paces 
from  the  citizen's  houitf),  nnd  ihilher  the  young  jiea^ant  walked 
with  the  citixen.  So  he  ootUd  '  govern  fnlly  the  movement*  of 
hie  legs.'  At  the  hon»e,  the  captain  being  out,  the  Itoy  8atd  '  I 
would  be  a  horseman  as  my  father  was.'  alita  '  Don't  know.'  Later 
lie  waA  taken  to  the  prison,  up  a  steep  hill,  and  the  ascent  to  his 
room  was  one  of  over  ninety  steps.  Thus  be  could  certainty  walk, 
and  when  he  spoke  of  himself  he  said  '  1 '  likeotlierjieople.  I^ter 
he  took  to  ifpenking  of  liimself  as  '  Kasixir,'  in  the  manner  of  small 
children,  and  some  hysdej^cal  patients  nnder  hypnotiitm.  But 
ibis  was  an  ufter-thought,  for  Kaspar's  line  now  was  that  he  had 
only  beeo  taught  a  few  words,  like  a  )>arrot-,  words  which  he  n:^ 
to  express  all  KCtues  indifterently.  Uis  eyesight,  when  he  first 
a{4>e«jred,  seems  to  have  been  normal,  at  the  prison  he  wrote  hi« 
own  name  b»  '  Kaspar  Ilauser,'  and  covered  u  sheet  of  paper  vitb 
writing.     l.iater  be  could  see  best  in  tlie  dork. 

So  says  Feuerbach,  in  1832.  What  he  does  noisay  iAwbenoe 
be  got  his  information  o^  to  Kns)iar's  r^rlief^t  rxploits.  Now  onr 
earlieftl  evidence,  on  oath,  before  a  magiairate.  is  dated  November  4, 
1839.  George  Weichmann,  aboemaker  (Keuerbach's  anonymous 
•  citizen '),  then  swore  that,  on  Mny  1'6,  1 8*^8,  he  naw  Kaspair,  not 
making  paralysed  efforts  to  walk,  hut  trudging  down  a  hilly  etroet, 
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Hlhouting  •  Hi ! '  ('or  any  louil  cry '),  and  presently  asking,  '  with 
^btriernble  distinctnesB,' '  New  Gate  Strwt  ? '    He  took  the  boy  that 
^vnj,  and  the  boy  gave  him  tlie  It-tter  for  the  captain.     W«ichmaiin 
nid  that  they  bad  better  aak  for  him  at   th*^  Now  Oate  Guard 
House,  and  the  boy  mid  '  Guard  Houve  ?     Ooard  Hoiiiie  ?     X«w 
Gate  no  doubt  just  built  ?'     He  said  he  i-ame  from  Ratishon,  and 
WM  in  Nuremberg  for  the  first  time,  bat  dearly  did  not  under- 
stand what  Weichmnnn  meant  when  he  iiitjuirfd  hm  to  the  vhanees 
of  war  breaking  out.     In  May  1834   WVichmann   repeated   bis 
evidence  aa  to  Kaspar'»  power  of  talking  and  walking,  and  was 
oorrobomted   by  one   Jacob   Beck,  not   lieard  of  in    1629.     On 
December    SO,    1829,   Merk,   the    captain's    servant,    »\x>Ve    to 
K*iipar'«  fatigue,  '  he  reeled  ae  be  walked,'  and  would  answer  no 
qoeetioiis.     In  1834  Merk  expanded,  and  iiaid  '  we  had  a  long 
dial.'     Kanpar  averred  tliat   be  could  read  and  write,  and   had 
emKsed  the  Irontier  daily  on  his  way  to  school.     <  He  did  not 
kiuxwwhere  hecame  from.'     Certainly  Merk,  in  1834.  remembered 
mooh  more  than  in  1829.     Whether  he  anppresscd  tacts  in  1829, 
or,  ID    1834,   invented    fables,   we  do  not   know.     The   cavalry 
fBp^fWT*    (November    2,    1829)    remembered    i^everal    intelligent 
I      remarks  made  by  Kuspar.     Hi«  dress  wa«  new  and  clean  (denied 
^■'by  Feaerbncb),  he  wa8  tired  and  footsore.    The  evidence  of  the 
^^police  taken  in  1S34  woh  remote  in  time,  but  went  to  prove  tluit 
^r  Ka8])ar'R  eyesight  and  power  of  writing  were  normal.     Feuerboch 
absolutely  diacredits  all  the  fworn  evidence  of  1S39,  without 
^K  g^^'ig  ^^^  ^'""^  sources.    The  evidence  shows  that  Kaspar  could 
^K  both  walk  and  talk,  and  see  normally,  by  artificial  and  natural 
light,  nil  of  which  in  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Kaspar's  later 
acooant  of  him^lf. 

The  perM>nitl  property  of  Kaspar  was  a  horn  rosary,  and  several 

Calliolic  tracts  with  prayers  to  the  Guardian  Angel,  and  so  forth. 

^m   Feuerbnch  holds  that  the»e  were  fnrni»lied  by  '  devout  villains ' — 

H  a  very  sound  Protestant  wna  Feuerbach — and  that  Kaspar  was 

i^orant  of  the  being  of  a  Deity,  at  all  events  of  a  Protestant 

Deity.     The  letter  carried  by  the  boy  said  that  the  writer  first 

took  ciiarge  of  him.  a>(  an  infant,  in  I8I2,  and  had  never  let  him 

'  take  a  single  step  out  of  my  house,  ,  .  .  I  have  already  taught 

liim  to  read  and  write,  ami  he  wriieti  -my  handvyriling  exactly  at  I 

I        da.'    In  the  eame  hand  w»  a  letter  in  l«tin  cliaracters,  purporting 

I  to  come  from  K«sy«r'a  mother,  '  a  poor  girl.'  as  the  author  of  the 
" 
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Kwpar  to  have  hp«n,  I  am  not  oure  that  lie  wrote  tbeM  pJMM. 
If  Dot,  Horo^body  ^^f*  was  in  thp  sffnir ;  Mmcbody  who  wnntM  to 
get  rid  of  Kfurpar.  A^  that  yoath  wan  an  twelees,  false,  con- 
TDlaionar;,  and  hysterical  patient,  no  on»  was  likely  to  want 
to  kwp  liim,  if  he  coald  do  h^ter.  Xo  upeoified  rewaid  was 
offered  at  the  time,  for  iuronnntion  aboat  Kai^jutr ;  uo  ]>ortmit  of 
him  wa»  then  puhlished  and  circulated.  The  Biirfioinast«', 
Binder,  had  a  portrait,  and  n  far-i»imil(f  of  Kasjjar'ti  nignature 
engraved,  hat  Feoerhach  would  not  allow  it  to  be  circulated, 
ItMven  kaowK  why. 

How  Kasyiar  fell,  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  and  unseen,  into 
the  middle  of  Xoremberg,  «veii  on  a  holiday  when  almost  every 
one  was  ont  of  town,  is  certainly  a  puzzle.  The  earliest  witnessea 
took  biiD  for  a  jounwymiui  tailor  lad  (ho  was  nbont  sixteen),  and 
perfaapa  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  a  dn<<ty  travelling  trades- 
man, or  groom  out  of  plncp.  Feufrlmch  (vlio  did  not  fte  Kaspnr 
till  July)  Rays  that  hi^  feet  were  covered  with  blisters,  the  gaoler 
says  that  they  were  merely  sivoilcn  by  th«  tightnn^  of  hi«  bootii. 

Onee  in  primn,  Kaspar,  who  asked  to  be  taken  home,  adopted 
the  rM«  of  '  a  semi-unconMioiu  animal,'  playing  with  toy  horses, 
'blind  though  be  saw,'  yet,  not  long  aRer,  be  wrote  n  minute 
account  of  all  that  he  hod  oh^erv^d.  He  could  only  eat  bread 
and  water :  meat  made  him  shodder,  and  hard  Stanhope  say« 
that  this  pe<-uliarity  did  occur  in  Die  cosex  of  wme  peasant 
soldiers.  He  had  no  sense  of  hearing,  which  means,  perhaps, 
that  he  did  not  think  of  pretonding  to  he  amaxed  by  the  sonnd  of 
church  hells  till  he  had  been  in  prison  for  some  days.  Tit)  then 
he  had  been  deaf  to  their  noL«e.  lliis  is  Feuerbaoh's  story,  but 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  contradicted  by  Koi^r  himself,  in  writing. 
Thus  the  alleged  facts  may  be  explained  witliout  recourse  «vtm  to 
a  theoty  of  intemiittcnt  deafness.  Kasfiar  was  no  more  deaf  than 
t)lind.  lie  '  was  all  there,'  and  though,  ten  days  aAer  his  arrival, 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  Weichmann,  in  ten  days  more 
his  memory  for  faces  was  deemed  eztrnotdinary,  and  be  minutely 
described  all  that,  on  May  26  and  later,  h«  had  observed. 
Kaspar  wan  taught  to  write  by  the  gaoler's  little  hoy,  though  be 
could  write  when  became — in  the  same  hand  as  theatilhorof 
his  mysterJotts  letter.  Tliough  he  bad  hot  half  a  dozen  words  on 
May  80,  according  to  Feuerbocb,  by  July  7  be  hud  rortUshed 
Binder  with  liis  history — pretty  quick  work  \  Later  in  1838  be 
ms  able  to  write  that  history  himself.  In  1829  he  completed  a 
work  of  antohiography. 


I 


I 
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^^^^Jtaapar,  be  wrote,  till  the  age  of  liixtwn  was  kept  in  'a  prioon,' 
I  '  pBriutp*  six  or  MTm  feet  long,  four  brood,  and  fiv«  high.'  There 
I  wtae  tva  tmall  vindon,  with  dowd  hlock  woodeii  shuttf  rii.  Ht^ 
I  Ikj  oa  ffln«,  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and  [ilayed  v.  itli  toy  hoi'seti, 
blue  Mid  red  ribboiu).  That  he  could  w*  colours  in  total 
u  ft  proof  of  hii  ineonsifitetit  fables,  or  of  hU  '  hjrjier- 
' — •boonnftlBcuten«Mof'th««e»e4»r.  'Th«m&n'  wbokefA 
tiim  wft*  not  lew  h/[«xn6thetic,  for  he  taught  Ka.i|«r  to  writ«  id 
the  dark.  H«  never  benrd  any  aoite,  but  avvm  that,  in  priaon, 
b*  via  aJaniMd  by  the  tovn  clock  striking,  on  the  iir*l  morning. 
liMOgh  Feuerfaftcb  ays  that  he  did  not  hear  the  bellH  tnr  ae^-eral  days. 
Socb  ia  Ka«iar'>  written  account  (1839);  tbe  publUhMl  uc- 
eomt  of  July  1926,  derived  from  '  t.he  vxprcEsione  of  a  half  dumb 
•oiisaJ '  (m  Kanerbaeh  put»  it),  ia  maob  more  prolix  and  minute 
in  diiaiL  Tbe  ftoimal  wid  that  be  had  sat  on  tJie  groood,  and 
uem  MOB  daylight,  till  he  came  to  Nuremberg.  He  u«ed  to  be 
b unwed  with  water  of  ao  evil  t»te,  aiul  wake  in  a  clean  shirt. 
*7te  mait'oace  hit  him  and  hurt  him,  for  making  too  much 
Boiac  Tbe  man  taught  him  his  letters  and  the  Arubio  DumeriLlit, 
Let«r  he  gave  tkim  in«tmctions  in  tbe  art  of  standing.  Next  lie 
took  him  oat,  and  taught  bita  about  nine  words.  Ue  was  made 
by  the  nan  to  walk  be  koew  not  bow  far,  or  how  long,  the  man 
birnig  him.  Nobody  mw  this  L-xtriwrdiniuy  pair  on  the  march. 
ftotbaeb  wbo  maintain*  that  Kaspar'n  feet  were  covered  with 
cmel  bticton.  ftom  walking,  also  suppoMw  tliat '  perhaps  for  the 
l^rt  of  the  way '  be  wa«  carried  in  a  cairi^e  or  waggon  ! 
th«a  the  mel  hlitlda  caused  by  walking?  There  it> 
tdicml  BvidauT  that  bis  legs  were  diiitorted  by  coufiDement, 
bet  the  Biwlifwl  f<af  nufrieni  evidence  mty^  that  this  was  oat  tbe 
^_«aw.  He  told  Binder  that  bi«  window*  were  Hbuttervd :  he  told 
^BUiltel,  the  gaoler,  that  from  hi»  windows  he  saw  *  a  |Hle  of  wood 
^■■■d  abvve  it  tbe  top  of  a  tree.' 

^K  Obviouly  Kat)»r'i  Irgetidt  about  himself,  whether  itiiokeu  in 
Jbd*  lS2a,  or  written  in  Febroary  1829,  ore  al»unlly  lalse.  Ue 
«et  foe  three  weeks  is  the  Lovro-,  and  vtu<  eternally  visited  by  tbe 
Yet  in  these  three  we«ks  the  luilf  i-oUM-iouH  animal 
to  read  tolerably  srell,  to  count,  Lu  write  figures '  (tJuit 
b»  ooald  do  when  be  arrived,  Feuerbacb  Mys),  '  be  mode  progress 
in  voting  a  good  hand,  and  learned  a  simple  tune  on  tbe  barpsi- 
dxad.*  psvtty  well  for  a  half  nncooacluaa  animal. 

la  Joly  IBXa.  after  being  adoifted  by  the  excited  tmm  ot 
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Nanuubcrt;,  he  was  aeal  to  be  educate  and  live  with  a  school- 
master named  Daumer,  anil  was  i-tudted  by  Fcuerhach.     They 
found,  in  Ksspnr,  a  splendid  example  of  the  '  nennilive,'  nud  a 
noble  proof  of  the  powers  of  '  animal  magnetism.'    In  Germany, 
Ht  thi:<  tiinp,  initch  w&s  talked  and  written  about  'Hoiniiimibulii<m' 
(the  hypnotic  stut^),  and  about  a  kind  of  'animal   magDetism' 
which,  in  aiM^ordance  with  Metimer'i*  theot^-,  was  Ruppo^vd  to  pu» 
between  stara,  metals,  magnets,  and  human  beings.     The  effects 
produced   on    the   patient   by   the    liypnoti»t   (now  ascribed   to 
*  snggestion ')  were  attribut«d  to  a  '  magnetic  efflux,'  and  Reichen 
bach's   »ubj(!Ct«  saw  xtrange  coirents  fluwing   from  metals  and' 
magnets.     His  experiments  have  never,  perhaps,  been  sttccessroUy 
repeated,  tboogli  hjrsterii-al  ])ert!on«  ha^-e  pretended  to  feel  tin 
traditional  effects,  eves  when  non-magnetic  objects  were  pointed 
at  th^m.     Now  Kaspar  was  really  a 'iiensitiw,' or  pretended   to 
be  one  with  hysterical  canning.    Anything  onosual  would  throw 
him  into  convulittom,  or  reduce  him  to  unix>ni^doovne««.     He  wa« 
addicted  to  the  tears  of  wnsibility.     Year»  later  Meyer  read  to 
him  an  account  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  he  wept  bitterly. 
Meyer  thought  this  rather  too  much,  the  Deluge  being  so  remote  aa^gj 
ereot,  and,  alWr  tliat,  though  Mi'yer  reud  pallietic  things  in  bin  bei^H^^ 
manner,  Koapar  remained  unmoved.     Ue  w-rote  a  long  account  of 
his  remarkable  magnetic  »>en«atiou»  dtiriug  and  before  the  first 
thunderstorm  after  his  arrival  at  Nuremberg.     Yet,  before  his 
appearance  there,  he  must  have  heard  plenty  of  thundrntormM, 
tliougbhe  pretended  that  this  was  his  first.   The  sight  of  the  moon 
produced  in  him  '  emotions  of  hoTTor.'     He  had   virions,  like  the 
Bev,  An$el  Bourne,  later  to  be  described,  of  a  beautiful  male 
figure  in  a  white  garment,  who  gave  him  a  garland.     He  woa^ 
t^en  to  a  '  somnambulist,'  and  felt  '  magnetic  *  pnlls  and  pushea^^ 
and  a  strong  current  of  air.     Indeed  the  tutor,  Daumer,  shared      ' 
lhe«e  «euKations.  obviously  by  virtue  of  •  suggestion.'    They  arc 
out  of  foehion,  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism  being  as  good  as 
exploded,  and  nobody  fcr-1:(  pulled  or  pushed  or  blown  upon,  wbe 
,he  consults  Mis.  Piper  or  any  other  '  medium.' 

From  a  letter  of  Feuerbach  of  Sept4?ml>eT  20,  1828,  we 
Ht  KasjAT,  *  uiihoul  Mny  an  uthino,'  can  &ee  a»  well   in  uUe 
rkneMAs  in  daylight.     Perhaps  the  man  who  taught 
to  writ«,  in  the  dark,  vmis  an  albino:  KaKiJar  never  saw  his 
Cas'jar':'  jK)wen<  of  vision  abated,  ao  he  took   to  beef,  Tml   he 

nuied  hypcn»8thetic.  and  could  sea  better  in  a  bad  Ught  tha 
Datimer  or  Keuerbauh.     Some  '  dowwre/  va  know,  can 
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water,  by  the  wna^ons  of  their  hao<]«.  withoat 
oHBg  •  l«ig.  (v  diviniog  rod,  and  oth«r»  con  '  H|»t '  gold  bidden 
tbe  cupei,  witb  tbe  tvig.     Kospar,  merely  with  iho  bare 
daUeUd   (wilboot  touching  it?)  a  ni-cdlct  under  a  table 
dotb.     He  i^ndoally  lost  these  gilU,  and   the  theory  seeine  to 
havebecoUiBt  they  wcnr  the  r«uU  of  hU  impriiionnaent  in  the 
daric.  simI  «  proof  of  it.     The  one  thing  certain  in  that   Kii-«pur 
bad  (be  Benntive  or  '  mMliamietie '  tcmpn-nuneiit.  which  osaa)!}* — 
thMigh  Dot  alwiqr* — i*  accompanied  by  bysteria,  wttile  hvi^U-rin 
m— r  ranniog  and  fratid,  vlicther  rotwcious  or  not  so  cotisciou». 
M««o«btIe  the  buj  wa>  in  the  handii  of  men   credalou^  curioiiH, 
■ad,  in  the  tvm  of  Uaanier.  onjMble  of  «dil  iii-iiKationit  induced  by 
■iggeitina.     Pram  nub  a  boy,  in  sach  oompnoy.  the  truth  could 
not  be  expected,  above  all  if.  like  some  other  pentons  of  his  clan,  he 
n*  inliiBet  to  *  diwociatioa  *  and  obliviouiineies  as  to  his  own  pa&t- 
Pf*h"r  dmamly  we  find   in  Feurrboch'ii  own  pablifhed  col- 
of  Triali  th«  at^ot  a  boy,  Sorgel.  who  had  '  paroxysms  of 
coaacioueDen  .      .  nf  which  h«  wa»  ignorant  ujion  return- 
to  hk  ofdioaiy  state  of  conscioiunem.'    We  have  tdm  the 
bmooa  cue  uf  tbe  atbeiatic  carpenter,   Aniie]  Bourne,  w)u>  u-a-t 
■tmek  d*«f,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  miinculoiuly  healed,  in  a  dis- 
wiiliiH  chapel,  tu  the  great  comfort  of  '  a  large  and  warm  oongra- 
gaiaon.'     3Jr.  Bourne  then  became  a  [)n''achcr,  but  later  forgot 
-wh*  be  waa.  itrolled  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Btated,  called  himself 
Brovnfi,  vet  oji  a  '  Dotiooj  rtore,'  and,  one  day,  awoke  anioiif;  bis 
to  the  eoSKiMxLEnesN  that  be  van  Bourne,  not  Browne,  a 
r,  Mt  a  dealer  in  cheap  futilities.     Bourne  wan  eiaminod, 

hypnotjim,  by  Profeaeor  WilUum  Jame«  and  others.' 

ICny  mcb  inM«t>cr«  of  '  ambulatory  automatism '  are  given. 

njr  viev,  Kaspar  wu,  to  put  it  mildly,  an  ambuktory  auto- 

tiat,  who  bad  •trajed  sway,  like  the  Kev.  Mr.   Uoume,  firom 

place  where  nobody  deciied  his  return  :  ratht>r  liii>  lifeloog 

object  of  bofie.     The  longer  Ka.ijmr  lived,  the 

(raquflitlT  WW  be  detected  in  every  sort  of  im)io«ture  that 

cwdd  tnake  bim  nottBioQ*,  or  enable  him  to  shirk  work. 

ir>1T  had  for  month*  btsen  the  |>et  my>t4;r)-  of  Nuremberg. 

P««pte  woe  son  that,  like  the  mysteriooii  prisoner  of  Pignerol. 

1«9  E^Im,  and  tb«  Iila  Sciint4^^Inr);<irriU- (I6l31f'1703  ?),  Kasiuir 

^^•aa  Boow  glial  ose,  '  kejA  out  u(  bi»  own.'     Now  the  prisoner  nf 

^■hfMfpt  waa  really  a  valet,  and   Knsitar  waii  a  peaaniit.     Some 

IPUvoght  him  a  wn  of  Napoleon :  otben  averred  (aa  we  saw)  that 

I  J  lit  '^^irif  f,w  PrffA-tul  «»»iMt.»al  -wti.  pp.  2XI-UT. 
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he  was  the  infiuit  too  of  the  Gratid  Duke  Karl  of  Baden,  bora 
in  1612,  who  had  not  died  within  n  fortnight  of  his  hirth,  but 
been  Bpirit«d  away  by  a  lady  disgoieed  as  the  spectral  '  White 
Lady  of  Badeo,'  an  aristocratic  hankie.  The  Aabtle  ooDspiratoni 
had  bred  the  Grand  Docal  Kaspar  in  a  dark  den,  the  theory 
ran,  hoping  that  he  would  prove,  1)y  virtue  of  such  education, 
an  acceptable  rcvrait  for  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  and  that  do 
questiOQH  irould  be  asked.  Unluckily  questions  were  now  being 
asked,  for  a  boy  who  could  only  occasionally  >»«  and  hvar  was 
not  (though  be  could  etnell  a  cemetery  at  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  yards)  an  u»eful  man  ou  a  patrol,  at  lea«t  the  military 
authorities  thought  not.  Had  tbey  known  that  Kaspar  oould  aee 
in  the  dark.  th(;y  might  have  kept  liiin  ai^  a  guide  in  night  atlAcks, 
but  they  did  not  know.  The  promising  young  hussar  (be  rode  ^ 
well  hut  clumsily)  wm  tha»  left  in  ilie  haadu  of  civilians :  the  H 
Grand  Ducal  secret  might  be  diiicovared,  to  an  assassin  was  sent 
to  take  off  the  young  prince. 

The  wonder  was  t>ot  unaatorally  expressed  that  Kaspar  bod 
not  nmelled  out  the  villain,  eaipeciaily  a-t  he  was  ijrobAbly  the 
educational  albino,  who  taught  him  to  write  in  the  dark.  Ou 
hearing  of  this,  later,  Kaspar  told  I^rd  Stanboi>e  that  ho  had 
emelied  the  man :  however,  he  did  not  mention  this  at  tbo  time. 
To  make  along  Mtory  Ktwrl,  on  October  IT,  1829,  Kitsi>ar  did  not 
come  to  midday  eating,  but  was  found  weltering  in  his  gore,  in 
the  cellar  of  Dnumer'M  house.  Being  offered  refireshnient  in  a 
cup.  be  bit  out  a  piece  of  the  itoroclain  and  swallowed  it.  lie 
had  '  an  inconKideiable  wound '  on  the  forehead ;  to  that  ejitent 
the  astaasiD  bad  effected  his  purpose.  Feuerbach  thinks  that  the 
murderer  had  nuulr  n  shot  nt  Koi'par')'  throat  with  a  raxor,  that 
Kaspar  ducked  cleverly,  and  got  it  on  the  brow,  and  that  the 
assafliiin  believed  bi«  crime  to  be  voiiaummAted,  and  fied,  after 
uttering  words  in  which  Kaspar  recoguiiied  the  voice  uf  his  tutor, 
the  possible  albino.  No  albino  or  other  suii[Hcioas  character  wait 
observed.  Herr  Daumer.  before  this  cruel  outrage,  liad  n;marki'd, 
in  Kas]iar,  'a  highly  regrettable  tendency'  to  di&iimulaUon  and 
ontruthfulness,'  and,  just  before  the  attack,  had  told  the  pupil 
that  he  wa«  a  humbug.  Lord  Stantiojte  (juoted  a  paper  of 
Danm«r's  in  the  'Unirersal  Gaiette*  of  February  6,  1834 
('  Allgemeine  /eitung '),  in  which  he  sayit  that  '  lying  and  deceit 
were  become  to  Kacpar  a  second  nature."  When  did  thny  bvgin 
to  become  a  second  uature?  lu  any  case  Daumer  cluve  Lo  Uie 
rauantio  theory  of  Kaspar's  origin.     Kositar  left  Daumcr'if  house 
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«aj«d  rith  nrioM  good  pfople,  being  acoompaoied  by  a 
in  hit  walks.  He  voa  sent  to  school,  nu<)  l->itcr)w.-Ii 
oocni>bunt  that  he  van  compelled  to  study  the  Latin 
r,  'md  fiiull;  even  Cssu's  Commentaries ! '  Lik«  other 
f.  KmfB  pnite»tfd  tlut  he  '  did  not  see  tho  ukp  or  I^tin,'  and 
ladMd  taanj  of  oar  modern  aothors  too  obviously  slLare  Ka«pnr's 
to  th«  dead  liuignagev.  He  laughed,  in  1831,  says 
■t  t)>e  {npish  !mperstitioD  'of  bis  early  attendant*' 
(ve  only  bcAT  of  oDS,  and  about  Am  tbeolofirit^l  predilectionB  we 
I  aoUiiag),  and  be  also  laughed  at  ghosts.  In  his  new  homes 
Ufd  lerribly,  was  tutgry  when  detected,  and  wounded 
If — be  aid  acddentally — with  a  pistol,  after  being  reproached 
'  ilurfciDg  tfae  Conuoentaries  of  Julius  Cxmur,  and  for  m«^ii(lactty. 
n«  Tefy  wn.  wry  agreeable  sk  long  ax  no  one  found  fault 
him,  wty  huy.  and  rvrj  »entiniental. 
lo  May  1831  Lord  StAuhope,  who,  since  the  attack  on 
in  1639,  bad  been  curioua  about  him,  came  to  Nuremberg, 
'took  up'  the  beio,  m-ith  rantartic  fondnes*.  Though  he 
r<iisign1>rd  Kaipar*!  mythopoeic  teodenciee,  he  believed  him  to 
be  tbe  Tirtim  of  Knne  nehnoot  criminalti,  and  ofTernl  a  reward  of 
$00  floRBt,  taoBjiooaaiy,  for  infonnatitm.  It  never  was  claimed. 
Aiwdy  had  ariten  ft  new  tlieot^-,  that  Kiupor  wom  the  son  of 
SB  HongBriui  magMte.  I^ter,  lord  Stanhope  averred,  on  oath, 
that  isqniriea  made  in  Hungary  proved  Kaopar  to  be  an  impostor. 
Ib  IB90,  •  ma  nained  Mailer,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  pniacher, 
«nd  wip  ao«  a  Catholic  priest,  denouoced  a  preacher  named 
Wtftb.  aad  a  Mifv  IMbonii,  a  governem,  as  kidnappers  of  Kaspar 
fnmt  tbc  bnity  of  a  CoootcM,  living  near  Pestli.  Miiller  vim 
expeaed,  H*  motiTca  were  revealed,  and  the  newspapers  told  the 
4017.  Kaspar  wai  thenfoiv  tried  with  HuDgartan  words,  and 
■cnMd  to  mcdgniM  aooie,  Mpeciafly  Posonbya  (Pressburg).  He 
tboogbt  that  MHne  oQe  had  said  that  his  father  was  at  Pre^ibarg : 
thither  Lotd  Stanhope  sent  him,  with  Lieuleuanl  Hickel. 
■Min  I  SSI,  bat  Kas[«r  recognised  nothing  :  hiii  «>in]>amoD!i, 
hvaenr,  foond  that  be  pretended  to  be  asleep  in  the  carriage, 
to  Imv  what  waa  nid  abont  him.  Tliey  oea.'^  to  speak  of 
•ad  ir*iw  uBicd  to  tlmnber.  A  lalnr  expedition  into 
f,  by  Hiekel.  In  February  1832,  on  the  utrenglh  of  mtTB 
L  cKcitemeot  on  Kaffar*!  part,  discovered  that  there  was 
;  to  dkeonr,  and  shook  the  credulity  of  Lord  Stanhope. 
He  cenld  not  betine  Kaajar's  narrntiTe,  but  still  hupetl  that  he 
VOL.  xn— Ml.  »i,  »J.  8 
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bad  been  terrorised  into  falsehood.  He  r«u1d  not  beli«\f!  both 
that  the  albino  bad  never  spoken  to  Ka§par  in  bis  prison,  and 
also  tliat  '  lli«  miiD  alwftys  taught  nne  to  do  what  I  was  told.'  To 
Lord  Stanhope  Kaapar  averred  that  '  the  man  with  whom  he  bad 
alvuyfi  lived  Maid  nothing  to  him  till  he  wivf  on  hiti  joaraey.' 
Yet,  daring  his  impritKinmcitt,  the  man  had  taught  him,  be 
declared,  the  phraseii  which,  by  his  account,  were  all  the  wot 
that  be  knew  whrn  he  arrived  at  Nuremberg. 

For  tlieiie  and  other  obnous  reasonii,  Ijord  Stanhope,  thougbi 
be  bad  relieved  Nuremberg  of  Kaspor  (November  1S3I),  and  made* 
ample  provision  for  him,  was  de«ply  Hceptical  about  his  narrative. 
The  town  of  Nurembei^  had  alrituly  tried  to  shift  the  load  of 
Kuspur  on  to  the  alioulders  of  the  Bavariau  Government.  Ixtrd 
Stanhope  did  not  adopt  him,  but  imdertook  to  pay  for  his  main- 
tenance, and  led  turn,  in  January  1S32,  under  the  uharge  of  u 
Dr.  Meyer,  at  Anspach.  Ue  bad  a  curator,  and  a  guardian,  and 
escaped  from  the  Commciitane.8  of  Julius  Ctesur  into  the  genial 
society  of  Feoerbach,  That  jurist  died  in  M«y  1?33  (poisoned, 
mj  the  Ka«paritef),  a  new  guardian  was  axipi>iuted,  and  Kaspar 
livvd  with  l^r.  Meyer.  Finding  him  incurably  nntruthfal,  the 
doctor  cea«e<l  to  provoke  him  by  comments  on  his  inaociuaciM, 
and  Kaspar  got  a  stoall  clerkly  place.  With  tbie  he  was  much 
dinati^ed,  for  be,  like  Keuerbach,  liad  expected  ixtvi  StAnhope 
to  take  Uim  to  England.  Feuerbacb,  in  the  dedication  to  I^ord 
StniihojH-  of  hid  book  (18.12),  writtffl  '  Beyond  the  sea,  in  fair  old 
England,  you  have  prepared  for  him  a  secure  retre«t,  antU 
the  rising  sun  of  Truth  «lial1  have  dijipereed  the  darkness  which 
etill  bangs  over  his  mysterious  fate.'  If  Lord  Stanhope  ever 
made  this  promise,  bis  growing  scepticism  about  Koepar  pre- 
vented him  from  fulBllinR  it  On  I>eoember  9,  1833.  Meyer 
was  much  provoked  by  Kaspar's  inveterate  falseness  and  said 
tliat  he  did  not  know  how  to  face'  Lord  Stanhope,  who  was  ez> 
pected  to  visit  Antpach  at  Christmas.  For  some  weeks  Kaspar 
bad  been  sulky,  and  there  had  been  questions  about  a  jnumal 
which  he  was  Fupjiufed  to  keep,  but  would  not  show,  lie  was 
now  especially  resentful.  On  two  earlier  occanons,  after  «  sceuteJl 
with  his  tutor,  Kaspar  bad  been  injured,  once  by  the  assassin  wh^| 
cut  hi8 forehead  ;  once  by  apistol  accident.  On  Dece-mber  14,  he  ' 
rushed  into  Dr.  Meyer's  room,  pointed  to  bis  side,  and  led  M 
to  a  place  distantabont  fire  hundred  yards  from  his  bouM. 
agitated  was  he  that  Meyer  would  go  no  further,  especially 
Kofipar  would   answer  no  que«ti<Ris,      On  Uieir  return, 
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kid,  '  W«Qt  Court  Garden — M«o— l»ad  ii  knife — gavp  n  bag — 
struck — I  ran  as  I  could — bag  moEt  lie  there.'  Kaspar  waa  fouud 
to  bare  a  narrow  vound,  '  two  iocbe*  and  a  half  undi^r  thu  centre 
of  the  left  breast,'  clearly  atnsed  by  a  rery  sharp  double-edged 
weapon.  In  three  or  four  days  he  died,  the  heart  had  been  in- 
jured. He  vtn  able  to  depo^,  but  not  on  oath,  that  on  the 
monilng  of  the  14tb  a  man  in  a  blotue  (who  had  addre»^«d  him 
Eomc  day«  earlier)  brought  him  a  verbal  mesnge  fixtm  the  Court 
gardener,  asking  bim  to  come  and  view  aome  clay  from  a  newly 
borv<d  well,  where,  in  fact,  no  work  was  being  done  at  this  time. 
Ue  fouod  no  one  at  the  well,  and  went  to  the  monument  of  the 
rather  forgotten  [xiet.  Us.  Hi^re  a  man  came  forward,  gave  him 
a  bag,  stabbed  him,  and  fled.  Of  the  man  be  gave  discrepant 
desoriptiona.     He  became  incoherent,  and  died. 

There  was  snow  lying,  when  Kaspsr  was  stabbed,  but  there 
««re  no  footmarks  near  the  well,  and  elsewhere,  only  one  man** 
track  in  the  Hofgarten.  Was  that  track  Kaspar's  ?  We  are  not 
told.  No  knife  was  found.  Kafljiar  wa«  left-handed,  and  Dr. 
Uorlacher  declared  that  the  blow  mast  have  been  dealt  by  a  left- 
lianded  man.  Lord  Stanhope  sugge«t«d  that  Katipar  hiniaelf  hod 
inflicted  the  wound  by  pre^ure,  and  that,  after  he  had  sqneued 
the  point  of  the  knife  through  his  wadded  coat,  it  had  penetrated 
much  deeper  than  he  bad  intended,  a  rery  probable  hypotbesii*. 

As  for  the  bag  which  the  a.4Kas«in  gave  him,  it  was  found,  and 
Dr.  )fe)'er  Miid  that  it  was  very  like  a  bag  which  he  had  Keen  in 
Ka^par'a  possession.  It  contained  a  note,  folded,  said  Madame 
iMeyer,  as  Ka^ipar  folded  bis  own  notes.  The  writing  wan  in 
pencil,  in  SpiegtUehrifi,  that  is,  it  had  to  be  read  in  a  mirror. 
Kaspar,  on  his  dentiibed,  kept  muttering  incoherences  about 
'  what  is  written  with  lead,  no  one  can  read.'  The  uote  contained 
vugae  pbrafles  about  coming  from  tlie  Bavarian  frontier. 

Ailcr  Ka^ar's  death,  the  question  of  '  murder  or  laEcide  ? ' 
agitated  tiennany,  and  gave  birth  to  a  long  auccession  of 
pamphlets.  A  wild  woman,  Countess  Albersdorf  {'ttie  lAdy 
Orabam,'  says  Mies  Evans,  who  lati-r  call*  her  '  Lady  Caroline 
Albersdorf),  saw  visions,  dreamed  dreams,  and  published  non- 
MOae.  Other  pamphlets  came  out,  directed  against  the  House  of 
Baden.  In  1870  an  anonymous  French  pamphleteer  offored  the 
Baden  romance,  as  from  tlic  papers  of  a  Major  von  Hennenhofer, 
the  villain  in  chief  of  the  White  Lady  plot.  Lord  Stanhoiw  was 
named  as  the  ringleader  in  the  attacks  on  Kaapar,  both  at  Nurem- 
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berg  and  Aospach.  Id  1863  sll  the  fables  vem  rerired  in  a. 
pamphlet  produced  at  Raiiflbon,  a  mere  bash  of  the  Ubelg 
16S4.  1839.  1840.  and  1870.  Dr.  Meyer  was  eepecially  attacked, 
his  8ona  defended  \w  reputation  by  an  action  for  libel  on  tba ' 
dead,  an  action  which  German  law  pennitR.  There  was  do 
defence,  and  the  publisher  nms  fined,  and  ordered  to  destroy 
all  the  copie*.  In  1892  the  lil)els  were  repeated,  by  'Baron 
Alexander  von  Arttn ' :  two  docnmentii  of  a  palpably  &aDdti]ent 
ctiaracter  were  added,  the  rest  was  the  old  Riaff.  The  reader  may 
find  it  in  Miss  Kvans's  '  K&spar  HauKcr '  (1893).  For  example, 
Daumer  knew  a  great  deal.  He  even,  in  1633,  received  an 
anonymoua  tetter  from  Anspach  contniiiini;  the  following  state- 
itif-.ut :  •  liord  Daniel  Alban  Durteal,  advocate  of  the  Royal  Court 
in  London,  said  to  me,  "  I  am  firmly  convint-ed  that  Kaspaifl 
Uauser  was  murdered.  It  was  all  done  by  bribery.  Stanhope 
hat  no  money,  and  livex  by  this  afTsir." '  Daumer  and  Miaii  Evniiii 
appear  to  have  seen  nothing  odd  in  relying  on  an  anonymoaaB 
letter  about  Lord  Daniel  Alban  Durteal !  ™ 

Lord  Stanhope,  says  Miss  Evans,  '  wa«  known  to  have  sub- 
sii^ted  principally  upon  the  sale  of  hiii  German  hymnbook,  and 
other  devotional  works,  for  which  he  was  a  colporteur.'  Weary 
of  piety,  I»rd  Stanhope  became  a  hired  a.iRafli'in.  Perhaps  this 
noneense  still  has  its  believers,  seduced  by'  l-iutyOiroline  Alben^ 
dorf,  lUe  IJidy  Graham,'  by  I<ord  Daniel  Alban  Darleal,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  Kaapar  tiiueelf,  who,  summoned  by  Daniel  Dnuglas 
Home,  at  a  tiance  with  the  Krapreoa  En^nie,  apparently, 
announced  himself  as  Prince  of  Baden.  Ko  HQthurity  for  thi^y 
interesting  gho«t  of  one  who  dtiihelieved  in  ghosts  is  given.  ^M 

It  19  quite  possible  that  Ka^par  Uauser  no  more  knew  who  he 
was,  than  the  valet  of  1669-1703  knew  why  he  was  a  prisoner,  i 
more  than  Mr,  firou-ne,  when  a  dealer  in  '  notions,'  knew  that  Iv 
was   Mr.    Bourne,   a  diaenting   preacher.     Nothing   is   certain,^ 
except  that  Kflsparwva  an  hysterical  humbug,  whom  people  ofsei 
suspected  from  tlie  first,  and  whom  believers  in  animal  maf^Mii 
and  hom*Kopathy  accepted  as  some  great  one,  educated  by  his  Royal 
enemies  in  total  darkness — to  tit  him  for  the  military  profeKsion. , 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  account  for  the  impossibility  < 
finding  whence  Ka^ipar  Imd  come  to  Nuremberg.  But,  in  1883 
it  proved  just  as  impossible  to  discover  whither  the  Bev.  Ansel| 
Bourne  had  gone.  Mr.  Bourne's  lot  was  cast,  uot  in  the  sleep; 
Royalist  Bavaria  of  1638,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  admfre 
'  hustle'  of  the  great  Western  Kepubhc.     He  vm  one  of  the  : 
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maariable  men  in  the  oonntry,  not  s  yokel  of  Hixt«^n.     lU  wm 

,  aera  at  hit  npithrw-V  Store,  i:it  Broad  .Street,  Provid«ii«>,  R.I., 

JsDOuy  17.     Oo  JinuAr}-  'JO,  tli<-  hue  nnd  cry  arose  in  the 

■m)  eorrevtic  prvnof  his  8Ute.     Mr.  Koume,  as  a  tntvelling 

TR*  viilrly  kDOvn.  hut,  aftir  ii  fortnight  unscvountfd 

Ibr.  be  arrircd,  as  A.  J.  Browne,  at  Non-i-itown,  I'n  ,  nold  notious 

thmr,  and  brtd  forth  vith  ace^ptjuive  at  rclt^ous  mi-ctings.     On 

JKarch  14  bii  awoke,  still  nndisoorered,  nnd  woQder«>d  vitfw  h« 

wwk.    Ha  mMmbered  nothing  nincr  Jutiusry  17,  so  he  wired  to 

hondBBee,  fiJ.,  for  informatioa.    lie  had  a  whole  fortnight  to 

•eeoaBt  lor,  brtwera  his  df^Mftore  from  Providvnco,  K.I.,  and  his 

ai  Moimtown,    Pa.     Nobody   coutd   help   him,   be   had 

walked  invisible,  like  KnApar  on  bis  way  to  Nurem- 

Hc  WM   bypootiaed   by  Professor   William   Jameo,   and 

tuba  lit  BrpwDe  oonditioD,  but  coald  f^ve  practically  no 

aoot of  Browoe'a  behanoorin  that  miming  fortnight. 

He  aaid  that  be  wmt  bom  Providrace  to  Pawtacket,  and  was  for 

MBe  day*  ai  Philadelpbio.  Pa.,  where  he  really  urem*  to  haT« 

;  a<  to  tli«  KNt '  hack  of  that  it  wh«  raised  up.'    We  do  not 

that  Ka»{«r  wa»  ever  hypnotised  and  qnestioned,  bat  pro- 

[y  be  alao  would  bava  been  '  mixed  np,'  like  Mr.  Bourne. 

"Dub  bbi»  aboat  a  Prtnce  of  Baden  had  not  a  single  sbred  of 

in  rta  favour.     It  is  troe  that  the  Gmnd  Ducbe»«  w»  too 

be  parmttad  to  rw  her  dead  bab)-,  in   1812,  but  the  baby's 

'.  giBDdMOtber.  and  aont,  witli  tlie  t4>n  Court  pliyxictun^,  lh« 

■ad  otben  most  hare  veea  it,  in  dcatii,  and  it  is  too  absard 

no  BO  aotbority,  that  they  were  all  parlie*  to   the 

Lady'*  plut.    We  might  as  well  believe,  aa  Uiss  Kvans 

to  do.  on  the  aatiiority  of  an  annanied  Parin  newspaper, 

»  I^B  letter,  complaining  of  impriaonotent,  was  picked 

■p  ia  iba  RUbk,  rigned  *8.  Kaoat  Spraudo.'  that  the  words 

it   to  be  read   '  Harea   Spnraka,'  and   that   the   wonls   ore 

paan  of  Kjwi«r  Haiuer.     Thin  occurred   in   16)6,  when 

-Smt^,  bB^Bg  *boot  four  ye«n   of  age,  coald  not  write  JjUin. 

^1^^^  is  tba  tanti  oould  have  boi>ed  that  the  Koyal   inliMit 

^^^Fw|itiTe  vmiM   be   recngniMtl  nniW  the  name  of  Sprancio 

^^p  •«■•  of  Spcaoka.     Abjt^t  credulity,  love  of  uyKtejy,  love  of 

and   political   pwsioni,   (iroducod    tliv   ludicroiut   nuHi 

lo  wliicb,  aa  Ute  aa  1693,  the  UocheaB  of  Clereland 

flawighl  tt  adnjable  to  reply.     In  EDtjlan<]  it  is  quite  safe  to 

a  dead  laaD  of  nofder,  or  of  what  you  please,  as  far  as  the 

aadcntood  the  Uw  of  bbd,  lo  vbr  ImI  ho  Irgul  remedy. 
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It  was  onp«  thp  prerogative  of  the  mediocre,  oooaelotully  extrndrrl 
to  tlip  great,  to  be  dUinterred — to  live  aod  die  acbeed«d  and  in 
Che  end  to  ooine  into  a  po»thumou«  glory  by  tbe  aid  of  Mme 
meticuloiiB  critic  or  fervent  antiqaary.  Somrtimeii  the  d4rad  have 
u-ttbftood  in  safety  the  process  of  exhumation,  and  have  survived 
wiUi  greater  honour  in  the  memory  of  mankind  ;  but  mor«  oflen 
than  not  tbe  reanimiition  baa  been  merely  momentary,  and  the 
fame  thus  artificially  created  evanescent.  Of  late  it  has  been 
seldom  indeed  that  a  really  great  philosopher  hae  needed  such 
refJiticovery.  or  ha?  in  life  utterly  failed  of  any  reoo^ition  at,  all. 
riihliiity  is  nowadayn  so  a-^siduously  courted  by  the  undeeerving, 
and  :^o  perxietently  thrust  upon  the  meritorioufi,  that  neither  the 
one  Dor  the  other  clasa  o-iually  lacks  an  audience  of  tM>me  sort. 
All  the  more  startliut;  is  it,  therefore,  to  find  that  a  great  genius 
of  the  Victorian  era  not  merely  was  deepised  and  neglected  but 
has  even  paused  into  a  contemptuoiw  by-word.  The  name  of 
Harris,  '  famous,  infamous,'  lias  become  a  proverb  for  mythical 
authority,  and  i^urafa  Gamp's  persisteut  as«crtio»  of  intimacy 
with  a  great  thinker  bearing  that  name  is  regarded  as  a  false  and 
vainglorious  [ktkoiiuI  reduplication. 

This  widespread  bnt  utterly  erroneous  view  it  is  our  proud 
claim  to  refute,  Mrs.  Uarris.  we  hoije  to  show,  wai"  a  real 
personage,  endowed  with  remarkable  natural  gifts,  and  th« 
foundress  of  a  school  of  philoBoj»hy  which  advocated  doctrines  of 
u  deep  and  original  truth. 

Such  then  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  Let  us  premise  at 
once,  what  few  will  oombat,  that  the  sole  source  for  the  writings 
and  doctrine  of  Mrs.  Harri.4  is  avowedly  Harrisophobe.  Mr, 
Dickens,  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  Martin  Chozzlewit,  junior 
(a  biography  marked  by  conniderable  acumen  and  dramatic  force, 
though  here  and  there  unduly  sentimental),  not  unnaturally,  in 
view  of  Mrs.  Uarris's  wide  inRuence,  found  it  neeessAT)'  to  touch 
on  her  life  and  philosophy.  His  prejudice  is  unconcealed  from 
the  very  first.     He  openly   gives   credence   to,   and   practically 
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the  Ti»^  th«t  Mw.  Uurif  nowr  exist**!.  He  sp*?nks  of 
it  bnxtnbljr  u  • «  preralpnt  o|Hiiion.'  '  A  frarftil  mystpry  bqt- 
ronaded  Uttf  bdy  (i.p.  Mn*.  Hfimx).  .  ,  .  The  prevalent  opiniou 
«■»  lluit  »fae  m  »  phantom  of  Mre.  Giunp'ti  brain  .  .  .  created 
lor  tbe  npma  porpOM  of  holdiog  visioniuy  dialof^es  with  her  on 
■U  iwaiwr  of  safa^ectf,  and  invariably  winding  up  with  n  compli- 
meui  ta  tbe  M««'ll«no«'  of  her  natun'.' '  Tn  fact,  he  losei  oo 
ffoftomitj  of  furthering  this  detestable  and  destrnctive  theory. 

VbeBce  Sir.  Di'-lcnit  actaally  derivwi  th*  fraj^ents  he  fre- 
qoeatly  quote*  frwm  the  IIarri»  corpus  jtiiilosophia  is  uncertain. 
Then  ie«n>  hoveve-r  to  he  no  doubt  that  no  cmginal  HarrtK  MSS. 
vlahncrmDOV  extant,  and  farther,  that  in  her  lifetime  thephllo- 
poblkhwl  nothing.  It  if  thin  lamentable  lack  of  authorita- 
thii  tnutful  confidence  (alae,  too  pitifully  misplaced  !) 
piotu  integrity  of  devoted  followerf ,  which  ha.4  led  to  th« 
of  the  andacioufily  subverEive  heresy  alluded  to 
■how.  But  tlm  beres;  it«cir  inu^t  be  l«fl  until  the  meagre  evi- 
haa  bt«n  cDDicnotiotuly  sifted.  I^t  u»  only,  now  that  lh« 
is  on  hit  gnaid  against  hiawd  vemon.4,  sketch  in  outline 
the  meooifaiietian  vldch  it  is  hoped  to  cstabliith,  tidcing  it  for 
^iMiliil.  far  tfa«  iirewut,  that  iln.  Harris  did  esigt  and  vttii  an 
flri^oal  aad  profound  philonopher. 

It  «M  Mt,  alike  hy  Mr>.  Harris  and  hy  her  more  far-seeing 
that  bn'  fyrtem  needed  for  its  promotion  an  authorits* 
qoMi-iolalUbie  head,  in  wboro  the  arcana  of  tradition 
fUppetd  to  rest.  Before  the  vng  cmll«d  away,  ih«r«- 
boat  vhiit  (do  doubt  in  some  technical  aenite)  she  stylod 
Piljian**  Vrogttm  of  a  mortal  wale,'  the  great  phtIo»op)>er 
the  [««aidaKy  over  her  doctrinea  to  her  favourite 
gsnh  Gamp.  Tbe  poiition  of  the  Utter  was,  however, 
ftbnoat  immediately  challenged  by  another  prominent  dii^ciple,  of 
tk»  Same  of  Prig,  wl>o  finiilly,  na  it  appears  from  Mr,  Dickens's 
Imk.  WMit  to  the  extreme  lenj^h  of  herself  formulatiri(  the 
■efKiBtirt  theory.  Elixabeth  Prig  and  Sarah  Gamp  quarrelled 
laUnly,  w  grcAt  Mbobn  and  great  pbilosopherB  eometimesdo, 
^id  tbe  adKio)  VM  heaeeforth  (plit  into  two  bmnchea — tbe  old, 
iwiwnwlive,  and  aot«  truly  Harrisisn  believere  under  the  leader- 
fibjp  nTQusp,  and  tbe  Cbofizonteii  beaded  by  Prig. 

And  now  Sw  the  endence.     Fint  of  all,  what  facta,  tme  or 
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legsodajy,  can  wo  guthcrr  about  the  prrooiuil  churucter  aixl  poeitJOD 
of  Uarria,  Gamp,  and  Frig  ? 

Mr*.  IlnrriK  Mt-ms  to  ba\'C  belonged  to  a  respectable  tniddle- 
olass  family.  Her  father  was  employed  in  tbe  Excise  department 
of  the  Civil  Science,  and,  as  uppcani  from  tlie  Cuct  tliat  Mrs.  Oamp 
was  not  infirequently  needed  to  mioifiter  to  him,  was  subject  to  fits 
of  an  ann^ually  violent  natnrc.  In  «pit4(  of  tliis  dittability,  how- 
ever, he  eeema  to  liave  cultivated  the  social  amenities  succeufully, 
for  VK  read  that  he  wm  a  pleosmt  singer,  '  with  a  voice  like  a 
Jew's  harp  in  the  bass  notes'  (ii.  310).  A  second  daughter  of  his 
oootmcted  a  motriraonial  alliance  with  a  ma-iter-iiavrycr,  tlirough 
whom  a  pronunent  railway-goaid  bm-ame  intimately  associated 
with  the  family  (ii.  219). 

Tbe  maiden  name,  however,  no  less  tban  the  Christian  name 
of  Mrx.  HairiK  i»  oaknos'n.  In  fact,  we  can  gather  iJttle  of  her 
actual  domestic  life  until  after  marriage,  when  we  are  told  that 
she  lived  '  through  the  tiquurt^  and  up  tlie  stcpn  a-tumin'  round 
by  tbe  t^baclier  shop'  (U.  318).  Even  here,  the  exact  locality 
it  sot  yH  dctcnninol :  possibly  Red  Lion  Scjaare,  near  Mr«.  OHrnp'i* 
own  residence,  is  meant,  tboogh,  if  so,  the  spot  is  now  undis- 
oovemble.  But  if  fact«i  of  this  kind  are  few  and  uncertain,  we 
can  yet  reconstruct  in  some  small  degree  the  domestic  atmosphere 
in  which  Aiv  lived  from  day  to  day.  That  her  husband  wait  of  a 
timid  and  nervous  disposition  is  shown  by  his  beharioar  on  tbe 
birth  of  hi!i  fir^t  i^ou.  He  '  went  and  ^topjied  hi»  ear*  iu  a  empty 
dog  kennel,  and  never  took  his  hands  nu-ay  or  G«ne  out  once  tilt 
be  was  showed  the  baby,  wen  bein'  took  with  Gta,  the  doc4or 
collared  him  and  laid  him  on  his  back  upon  the  airy  stones,  and 
she  was  told  to  ease  hex  mind,  hi^  owls  was  organs'  (ii.  350). 
Bat  in  spite  of  this  veiy  human  weakness,  he  could  occasionally 
be  firank  even  to  brutality.  He  hurt  bia  wife's  feelings  sorely  1:^ 
hinting  that  their  ninth  child  was  one  too  many.  He  betrayed  a 
fanntical  devotion,  it  is  trne,  in  his  treatment  of  her  portrait  (done 
before  marriage  at  a  cost  of  ten  »hilling«  and  sixpence),  which  he  Ji 
'  vron  faithful  nest  his  heart  till  tbe  colour  run '  (ii.  209)  ;  bat  H 
even  thi.<  aflecUoD  wa«  qualified,  apparently,  bj'  the  modeiation  irf 
hi«  opinions  on  her  good  looks  (i^'j.).  Of  bis  jiereonal  appearance  ^ 
and  worldly  means  pmctically  nothiug  can  be  «»certained.  He  ■ 
was  jiTobably  a  fine  upstanding  Bgiue  of  a  man  ;  at  any  rate  his 
brother  was  six  foot  three  in  height  (ii.  299).  Probably,  too, 
vat  fairly  well-tonJo,  for  the  ptctare  of  Mru.  Harris  hanging 
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Hn,  OuDp'*  diuabec  repreMntml  her  in  hall-co«tuinc  (ii.  'Mo) — 
a  Iiutny  vhiob  would  butUy  hait*  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  poor  man's 
wifr. 

Uim.  Hanis  bw;elf  u  spoken  of  ss  tni)d,  Mjoable,  firm.  She 
coaU  bear  vitboot  n««Dtiiirnt  plain  spCRkin^  about  her  lack  of 
ptTTf"'  bnoty,  Uumgh  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  her  etrong 
jat  ■■iiMt  ehaiactar  lent  n  voDderful  charm  to  oUterwive  plain 
tailing  ' "  Oh,  Mn.  Harris,  ma'am  ! "  (exclaimed  Mrs.  Gamp 
MU*.  in  a  (hapwdy  of  admiration)  "  your  couutenuncc  is  quite  a 
wa^M '. "  Which,  hot  for  Pimples,  it  would  be '  (ii.  299).  Tim 
owdMty  and  i«lf'fi)|nMton  extended  to  public  life ;  she  waa 
■nswt,  erao,  &on  walking  opon  a  vhorf  in  the  company  ot 
Oaap^  until  ahe  wa»  aamred  that  «he  might  do  »o  without  tre»- 
p— inn  tV"  pnrate  groood  (it.  S34). 

A  tnw  woBuaty  heart  beat  in  her  bo*om,  indeed,  an  Mr?. 

^^iunp  aarcta;  and  in  (pit«  of  her  grave  philoisopbical  preoccnpti* 

^Bma,  ahe  faoDd  time  to  cultivate  the  virtueti  of  doroeittioity  with 

^Kk  wmidaHy  aad  ti>rrour  which  many  modem   tliinker^  nf  the 

^Khm  MX  i^i^t  well  imitate.     little  keepaakes,  fond   pledges  of 

aflcctJoD.  nch  a»  tbe  diilodffed  teeth  of  her  friend  (ii.  HOI),  were 

b^Mnrvd  equally  with    more    uteful  articles  of  daily  conamni>- 

tioa.  ami  the  air  of  gentle  sentimentality  attiwbed  to  them  is 

DMtber  wftehearibte  nor  weak.      Her  children,  too,  nine  in 

■antwr,  were  taught    to   lo\'e  and  revere   their  '  own  Gammy ' 

(fl,  3o2j.  as  the  favourite  pupil   was  called,  and  to  expect  her 

cvBtng  eagerly. 

Ngr  w««  ibe  ontried  or  nnmoved  by  family  trouble,  the  con- 
«Caat  FOipanioP  of  the  middle-claas.  She  once  flurtaine<l  a  very 
psa^  ebock  by  ntddcnly  seeing  at  Greenwich  Fair,  exliihited 
'  fawika'  and  mouftrocitiea  of  the  moft  distressing  deacrip- 
'  fwoei  to£uit.  in  her  own  liamily  by  the  motber'e  side, 
i»p  in  •piiib  in  a  battle '  (ii.  413).  Her  »on  Tommy,  a^ain.  a 
tarn  beakhy  child,  narrowly  escaiied  suffocation  in  infancy  owing 
lo  kk  ^ralktwisf;  a  tmall  ml  worsted  ifaoe,  and  wiw  only  saved 
by  tbe  pioridMitial  arrival  of  Mrs.  Gamp  bereelf.  who  found  him 
tkaw.  'a-ehoakin'  fvn^tly  in  tbe  t«rlour'  (ii.  35G).  Anotlier 
^■.wv  hear,  wai  iligbtly  defanned — 'which  thrive  it  did,  though 
Wy '  (iL  3W>. 

Oftr  ialbncatioa  k>  fiu'  is  icanty  enoogti.  When  we  paw  to 
eaafider  Xn.  Gamp,  details  are  (iiHor.  Uer  life  and  peretniBlity. 
«  WKf  be  mU  at  oDoe.  are  all-iiniiortAnL.     For  thirty-five  yean 
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Ihilty-«i|^;  Mr.  lik&«B*.  pnbkbly  following 
rarttfit  raoMi^HHi  af  the  mmt  VB^  ^ai  onrtooldiig  the  inoon- 
(pifen  both  nombn? — »hp  had  koovn  Mrn.  Uarris 
ply  ;  luul  tliix  period  probably  eorm  nearly  the  whole  life 
nf  iht  philosopher.  At  any  rntv,  while  Mrs.  Gamp  was  pmtimably 
wi'll  on  in  »«(*,  liaving  separated  from  h«>r  hushtmtl  twenty  years 
before  her  appearancci  in  th*  Martin  Chtuzlewit  memoir  (i.  329), 
Iter  friend  if  spoken  of  as  still  young  {Ibid.).  It  is  probable 
tlter«fore  that  the  elder  lady  had  nct^d  as  nurw,  domestic  ndvii<«T, 
and  confidante  to  the  great  thinker  &om  the  latterV  pKrliest  in- 
fancy. The  intimacy  of  the  two  frivndH  and  fellow-workeiv  in 
philomphy  may  be  eapix>rt«d  by  a  single  inetance^Mrs.  Gamp 
knew  the  contents  of  \ln.  Han-iH'H  pockets  (ii.  301).  We  ean, 
Iben.  accept  with  the  fullest  trust  all  Mrs.  Gamp'g  stAtement^| 
both  of  doctrine  and  of  fact.  ^" 

Mrs.  Gamp  personally  was  of  a  Full  and  comnumding  habit, 
vitb  pronuueDt  but  fyrapathetic  eye!<,  n  nuave  if  not  melliflaoos 
Toiee,  and  a  freeb  rosy  dice  of  ^tron^^ly  marked  character.  To 
that  ertent,  at  any  rate,  we  may  modify  Mr.  Dickens's  ex  part* 
jctatement  that  nhe  'was  a  fat  old  woman  .  .  .  with  a  husky 
voice  and  a  moiMt  eye,  which  she  had  a  remarkable  power  of  tam- 
ing up.  and  only  showing  the  white  of  it'  (i.  328).  She  may 
even  have  been  a  little  vain  of  her  personal  appearance,  to  judge 
from  her  pleasure  at  a  hourly  greeting  from  one  of  her  landlord's 
cnrtomers  (ii.  -l?)-  In  ordinary  conversation  she  had  a  manrel- 
lons  command— nay,  tyranny— of  Knglish,  and  her  speech  (if  it 
is  correctly  reported)  was  not  infrequently  metaphorical  to 
embewnce.  Jlr.  Bailey,  indeed,  a  gentleman  of  sporting  pro- 
cHvitiee  on  one  occasion  found  some  difficulty  in  comprehending 
an  exquisitely  fanciful  allusion  of  hers  to  the  wings  of  lov^ 
{ii  7).  Another  fine  phrase  was  her  consignment  of  the  '  Aq1J^| 
worku  l»ackage'  to  '  Jonadge's  belly'  (ii.  218),  A  rwwiy  ^-ympath^ 
waa  hem.  too.  for  by  the  accident  of  her  position  it  was  her  mi«- 
■ion  at  ouco  to  comfort  the  ailing  and  to  relieve  the  anxious. 
'And  HO  the  geaUeman's  dead,  sirl  Ah!  the  mons's  the  pity.' 
wa«  lier  consolation  to  Mr.  Pwk.'niff  (an  eminent  'architect.  * 
•»rti«l,  and  man  ' )  on  hii»  first  introduction  to  her  (i.  328) ;  '  but 
if«  what  we  must  all  oome  to'— an  aphorism  no  Ie*«  true  than 
healing. 

By  proPwmlon  she  pmrtiseil  medicine,  and  it  is  probable  that 
•""•n  an  tmt\y  ^^  y|,p  ^^^  mgaged  in  thoj#  ministrations  U 
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iSA  and  kfBict«d  vbicb  aftervards  broogbt  ber  into  such  vmin- 
ntoe.  In  her  leinin:  ttmi*  fhe  wut  accuftomiK)  lo  meditate  upon 
tb*  mystrritv  of  homan  life,  aud  very  poonihty  wm  thfrrby  the 
fif»t  vnzhty  influpnc*  brought  lo  bear  upon  the  mind  of  ber  who 
waa  in  latrr  life  ber  Itteher. 

As  ainsdy  hintMl,  fhrt  bnd  knowm  sorrow  nnd  dUootnfort  in 
b»t  mam'nd  life  ami  in  the  separation  which  nltimately  took 
|4aee  betwra  hn  btulnnd  and  bemi^lf.  Mr.  Diokenm  ttpeaktt  of 
thif  wfAntioo  m>  though  the  womau  was  nt  leiut  as  mach  to 
blame  u  tbe  man ;  they  parted,  be  Hays,  '  on  tb«  ground  of  in- 
eaiBpatifailtty  of  temper  in  their  drink'  <i.  S29).  No  credence 
&Md  bo  attacbed  lo  tnrh  an  unsupported  statemeDt.  We  do 
kaov,  boverer,  tttat  Mr.  Gamp,  in  lii»  ■  coojtttuio)'  of  walkin'  into 
win*  v«olt».  and  never  comin*  ont  again  till  fetched  by  force,  wan 
quite  af  wmlc  aa  flrah,  if  not  wntkor' {ii.  218).  Ncverthelees,  in 
tfUrn  of  these  diitrewing  circumiitaiirea,  bi«  wife  mourned  his  loan 
«Deetely,  and  tlie  pasage  in  which  t>bfr  describes  lii»  dcath-bnl 
to  S(r.  PedciDifl'  is  fnlt  of  simple  dignity  and  natural  patboe 
0.  tS9).  Uu  portrmit.  with  bis  wooden  \eg  a  prominent  feature, 
htng  in  ber  cftamber  lo  tbe  end  0i.  345). 

Her  dnoMttc  life  while  hr  h'ved  nni^t  have  been  troablonft 
iadaad.  aDd  wv  can  nridly  picture  tbe  aching  wearineo  of  a 
lartnenhip  of  niffieunt  length  to  produce  a  fairly  numerous 
&m)y— ^1  of  wn*  ('  tbe  bleenng  of  a  daughter  wa»  denigv>d  me,' 
L  431).  We  Iedow  that  at  letut  once  her  hrntal  hnsband  Rtmck 
bm  ao  EorHbly  aa  to  diilodge  several  teeth  (ii.  301 ).  Tbe  children, 
too,  «offlnrad  no  lew.  Gamp  'drank  the  little  Klioei  rif^ht  off  the 
feet '  of  oee  land  too,  '  and  afterwards  sent  tbe  child  a  errand  to 
hb  woodtn  lei;  for  any  money  it  would  fetob  as  niatchen  in 

toogh,  and  lirtng  it  home  in  liquor :  which  woe  truly  done 
itfOoA  ioa  ynaw,  f«  er'ry  indit-idgh-  penny  that  child  lo#t  nt  toss 
cr  bvy  far  kidney  odm  [prenunably juvenile  pastineHJ  :  and  como 
bdne  arterwsrd*  ijuite  bold,  to  break  the  newdi,  and  offering  to 
drawn  binMclf.  if  f««h  would  be  a  catiafaction  to  hifi  parents.'  The 
drew  teari  from  her  eye*,  nady  though  tibe  was  at  all  times 
lay  ande  her  own  griefi  to  aid  others.  Ilarrowtng,  loo,  a'as  the 
faeoOtction  a(  ber  o4ber  children'*  fiteti :  '  -My  own  has  fallen  oat 
of  Oof^pmx  badu,  and  bad  damp  doorstep*  settled  on  tltnir 
>"'  ■-  Mid  one  w«a  tuned  np  amilin'  in  n  hediitead  nnhelcoowa' 

boL  \h»  MfdiUuaw  of  au  uiiha|>iiy  marriage   fumut   |Aioful 
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iding.  Rather  l«t  or  (i^r  npon  wliiit  xtandu  ont  in  so  brij^ht  a 
contrast — Sarah's  ever-chterfol  readinesstoohli^t^Hud  help  others, 
b«r  love  of  order,  regnlar,  yet  uncODTeotional.  her  liulu  dogniittic 
whittunes  of  taste  and  pleasares,  her  ODbiased  btit  homUe  inde* 
[lendence.  *  tjeuve  th(>  bottle  on  the  chimteypieoe,  and  lot  mo 
put  my  Iip6  to  it  wheu  I  am  eo  di»itogfA,'  ithu  ouve  Raid  (i.  329), 
ever  willing  to  put  bodily  convenience  and  the  necessoQ'  routine 
of  phj'sical  oxiet<mce  second  to  the  urduotis  tasks  of  human  fellow- 
ship, itnt  that  very  quality  of  unHelfiAhn^a  was  compatible  with 
de6nit«  views  of  her  own — '  My  half  a  pint  of  porter  fully  satisfies, 
perwiain'  tJiat  it  in  brought  regular  and  draw'd  mild'  (i.  425; — 
and  with  clearly  marked  likei;  and  dislikes  in  food  aitd  drink  and 
other  neooAsarie*  of  life;  ai»d  her  honest  outcpokennees  not  in- 
frequently prevented  any  '  impogiclan  with  the  nu»*,'  for,  as  flhe 
herself  mid,  '  1  ain  not  a  Boo«>iau  or  a  Pnnwliau,  and  oonseqnently 
cannot  suffer  spies  to  be  set  over  me '  (i.  332).  Or  again,  '  I'm 
easy  pleased ;  it  is  but  little  as  I  wants,  but  I  must  have  that 
little  of  the  bmt,  and  to  the  minit  when  the  clock  ftrikes' 
(ii.  MS).  Her  forethought  and  worldly  wiadom  were,  in  hct, 
remarkable.  She  would  (^  so  far  as  to  reconnoitre  ourefully  any 
new  tJieatre  of  professional  duty  in  order  to  discover  exits  in  cose 
of  Gre  or  any  other  grave  disaster  (i.  431).  Affable,  lively,  com- 
plaisant, she  must  have  been  a  stimuUting  as  well  as  an  o^eable 
eompanioo. 

With  a  mere  reference  to  tiamp's  wide  re^^itation  for  Kkill  in 
her  difhcult  profet^ion,  a  reputation  fully  admitted  even  by  the 
biographer  of  Alartin  Cbuxzlewit^  we  may  pass  to  her  whilom 
&iend  and  frequent  collaborator,  Prig.  Eliiabeth  Prig  woe  largely, 
perhaps  even  bonily  built,  uith  a  fierce  resolute  expretuion  on  her 
strongly  marked  face,  and  more  than  a  touch  of  masculinity  in 
both  character  and  appearance.  '  Mrs.  Prig  was  of  the  Gamp 
build,  but  not  so  iat,  and  her  voice  was  di^q^er  and  more  like  a 
man's.  She  had  also  a  beard  '  (i.  430).  Uer  coavenaiMa  seeme 
to  have  been  abmpt  ami  bninque  to  a  degree,  her  temper  irritable 
and  uncertain  towards  friends  and  poUeDta  alike ;  moie  than  this 
we  cannot  gather. 

Of  her  friendship  with  G»mp  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  any 
labe  up  to  the  time  of  Mn.  HarrtA's  demi.se.  And  tbi«  bnngs  us 
to  the  first  difficulty  in  the  proposed  reconstruction.  What  pre- 
cisely were  the  relatioos  between  Harris,  Gautp,  and  Prig  ?  It 
been   niggestcd,  nay,  proved,  that  Gamp   was  considerably 
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^oUer  tbm  the  gnmt  {thiluMpher  livrself;  aod  Prig,  it  is  abond- 
ujtlf  dtAT,  vas  roetBl  with  Soi&h.  It  iH  equally  indu1>itnt>I«>  that 
iin.  Prig  w»  not  privileged  to  eojo>*  intimaoy  with  Harris  ;  at 
IcMt  in  tb»  pfo-Piig  work  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we  have  pot  th« 
JigMwt  hint  of  *iich  »  relation,  aud  Iklrv.  Oainp  Mpcokit  of  Harris 
M  'nbrknom  loyoa  [i.e.  E.  F.}  except  by  hearsay*  (ii.  350). 
W*  tn  led,  tberefcte:,  to  th^  concliuion  that  Oniii))  vns  the 
favosnd  dMa  of  the  great  Inma,  while  Prig  was  probably  the 
highirt  to  rwak  ot  the  circle  of  exot<>fic  devotee*. 

But,  giBat<<d  thi^  pOfitioD,  how  (.im  wv  aiij^'oach  3fr.  Dickens's 
*■■?"*>■  raport  of  the  Oaiop-Prig  Hchiitm?  It  irntttt  be  oonres«Ml 
tint,  at  fint  right,  it  tr^nu  inii<o«#ible  to  aucount  for  Mni.  Prig's 
apfiawntiy  tmpremmlitBted  oihilism  as  detailed  in  this  rejiort. 
BrtflOMidertltewiyaataTal  difticiiltii-xoran  editor — theinchoat*- 
eanmfmoieacK.  the  almost  amoteliigible  memoranda,  the  con- 
ffict  of  •sttmntgut  tiaditioiw.  Mr.  Dickens  mi»t  have  hod  to 
d(«l  with  aa  imnieiueinassof  undige-ited  material,  and  the  result, 
tt  t>  to  bv  faand,  has  been  a  still  greater  confusioii.  The  quarrel 
•case,  in  sbott,  b  a '  oootamination  '  of  two  dintinct  oanativea — 
«■•  ihf  iRJTifl  Mn.  Ounp  brewing  the  n«w»  of  Mnt.  Uarris's 
death  to  ber  fri«Dd,  and  the  other  recording  the  first  open  piofea- 
rioB  of  cnvrt  by  th«  Cboriiontee. 

I^  B  Kn«w  the  beU  about  the  sohi-am  givon  in  '  Martin 
hairi*«it.*  Mta.  Prig,  coming  to  tea  with  Mr^.  (lamp  in  n 
mood,  ndely  intemiptit  her  bost«se  in  some  com- 
from  Mr>.  Harris,  nnd  thi-n  denie*  Mra.  Harris's  very 
inoODveqaent  ex|>loROO  which  is  to  any  Eiur  mind 
aeaacritaUaL  Mn.  Harri*  ik  not,  b«t  it  uoted,  spoken  of  as  deatf. 
Vat  Mn.  GuBp  it  left  aAer  the  momentous  int^rrii^w  in  a  xtate 
•f  (be  m»t  eontplete  ool[api*e,  and  the  next  day  she  is  hardly 
kettv  C  •fakh  fiddte-rtrings  in  weakness  to  exiirtdge  my  nerreH 
ttrie  M^U.*  &.  377).  Asked  by  Joiuw  CliuxKlewit  to  name  ber 
^^^^■f  MMOCMto.  th0  re|iliea  distractedly, '  Mtk.  llurris ' ;  and  she 
^H|Bn*  ■  rtill    more  aUiming  ithock   nt  Uie  request   to  fetob 

^^^Ba.  8(m1i  deep,  •w^  ooUe  emotion  would  not  hove  been 
esHBd  by  the  mere  promulgation  of  a  hereby,  rile  Uwugb  Uiat 
bmay  ««s.  It  ia  cltiir  that  at  the  time  of  the  abo>-o  Interriew 
I  tMCarcm  t.  Citaiilevit  and  Oamp.  Harris  was  not  alive.  8b«  had 
■  4inl  m  fr*  day^  befocv.  The  belovod  unrne  nw  Lo  Mr».  Uamp'x 
^K  Uyt  Tiat— wMOMly  in  ber  pworJOM te  grief,     ller  oniinory  atnca- 


dsiihed ;  Kir.  Pwkitnifr  bud  oome  opoii  a 
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tioDH  tailed  to  distract  her,  and  we  learu  that  Tor  some  days 
vBida  i^Iir  np[N:-iirc<l  to  Ix^  in  »  '  walkini;  »woon.' 

Mr.  Pickvuii,  ttivD,  faas  coufuMxl  two  indopvudvnt  unrrativefi. 
With  this  explanation  the  great  heresy  may  almost  be  duimij^*ed. 
Let  us  only  n^k  the  qae«tion,  U  it  likely  ?  Is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  ciHumon  sense  that  a  lady  so  prominent  and  [opular  u 
H».  Gamp  slioatd  ddibenteiy  invent  an  author  for  a  philo«opby  ■ 
vhich,  attributed  to  herself  alone,  would  mean  bme  and  im- 
mortality ?  Detractors  are  always  to  be  found :  Uomtr  is 
assailed  by  a  Wtdff,  Sbakeapeare  by  a  Oallup,  Bonaparte  by 
Ibe  '  tiiiitoric  doubts'  of  a  Whately.  But  let  the  name  of  Harris 
be  preserved  nnbarmiKl  bom  its  fauaticAl,  il«  Eiintostical  oppo- 
ne»t«. 

Lastly  we  oome  to  the  philosophy  and  position  of  the  school 
I  a  whole.  Their  atoa  was  in  Kingsgate  ^eet.  High  Uolbom, 
now  demolished.and  Mrs.  Gamp  livrself '  lodged  ut  a  bird-fancier's, 
next  door  but  one  to  the  celebrated  muttoo-pie  shop,  and  directly 
opposite  to  thv  original  catVmeat  war^oow*  (i.  225),  Waa 
there  a  reason  for  this  neighbourhood  being  cho^n  as  the  site  of 
the  school  ?  We  believe  there  wa«.  Their  teaching,  we  shall 
see,  wait  in  a  sense  conservative.  Kingsgate  Street  was  the  old 
thoroughiare  out  of  London  to  Theobalds  Palace,  and  echoed  with 
th«  memory  of  monarchical  a-t-tociations  and  royal  progreftsea. 
What  place,  theri^fore,  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  this  old-new 
philowphy.  especially  att  Gamp,  the  chief  disciple,  was  violently 
opposed  to  rustic  life  (ii.  49)  ? 

Vivid,  indeed,  was  the  scene  upon  which  Seth  Pecksniff  hunt 
in  his  search  for  Snrnh.  Thii  f!nf^gv<()  pavi^mi^ut  mttUil  under  his 
cabriolet  wheels.  The  mean  but  hii^toric  street  re-echoed  with  the 
8oniKi  of  Sweedlepipe'8  thunderous  knocker.  <  At  tiie  first  doable 
knock,  every  window  became  ahve  with  female  heads' (i.  326). 
The  Harriiiidii;  were  doubtlesx  eagerly  awaiting  a  message  firom 
their  teacher :  '  Is  it  )Irs.  Perkins  ? '  was  their  leader's  first  quc«> 
tioo, '  or  Mr.  Whilks  ? ' — tli*-  names,  clearly,  of  various  prominent 
satellites  of  the  Mistress  who  were  expected  to  bring  the  news. 
But  their  hope«  were 
mundane  errand. 

What  Uien  was  this  philompby  which  roused  lo  fervent  n 
devotioai  7  The  keynote  is  this— -that  all  metaphysical  systems 
come  in  the  end  into  coUt^oii  with  Ibe  hard  fiuAit  of  life,  which 
fit  DO  system ;  take  everything,  therefore,  as  it  i-'omes,  without 
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Lplunt,  and  tir*  id  far  ai  possible  consistently.  '  Se>ch  is  life. 
ich  lik«viM  is  the  besd  of  all  tilings'  (ii.  48).  N^er,  it  may 
cvafideotly  affinacil,  has  to  profound  a  doctrine  been  m>  con- 
VJBOBi^y  taught,  co  pbilosophicadly  thought  out,  to  carefully  and 
{cartically  iaeiilcatcd  iu  ovciyday  life.  '  ilow  little  pat«  us  out ! ' 
cmd  tha  great  thinker.  'A  Punch's  jihow,  a  chimbk-y  sweep,  a 
MwfuiidliJBg.  or  a  drunkin  man  a-coimn'  round  the  corner 
Asp  Bay  do  it'  (ii.  49).  '  Little  do  we  know  v-hat  layit  afore  us 
....  r^k  not  to  proticipatr,  but  tukv  'em  as  they  come  and  as 
Umj  go'  Hi.  218).  De^y  impressed  as  the^  vere  with  the 
ftttility  of  hmnao  «xi«t«ncv  in  '  thix  tearful  walley.'  they  yet 
fMogiUM  tbe  need  fin'  }atient  endurance.  '  He  wa»  bom  into  a 
vale,'  «d  Mi9.  Gsmp  on  hearing  of  the  (rumoured)  death  of  Mr. 
Bailfly,  *  aad  be  lired  in  a  wale ;  and  he  must  take  the  vouse* 
qoBBcea  o(  fledi  a  dtiwation '  (ii.  'Ml).  A(an,  affirms  the  true 
HaiiUsn,  b  not  atteriy  base  nor  yet  utt«rty  good.  '  We  never 
loHNn  wot't  bidden  in  each  otber>  hearts ;  and  if  we  had  glaes 
wiode«a  tbov,  vtt'd  nc«d  to  ke^  the  tthetters  up,  some  on  us ' 
fit).  Troahlea  may  be  in  (tore  for  all — '  Years  and  our  triab 
•fit  marb  apoa  o«  all '  (t.  423) — t\fa  for  the  rich — 'Rich  folks 
way  ride  on  camels,  but  it  an't  so  easy  for  em  to  «ee  out  of  a 
'«  eye'  (i.  426).  Abora  all,  to  repeat  tbe  fundamental 
*  lake  'fOD  as  they  oome  and  as  they  go.' 
It  nnui  not  be  imnginrd,  however,  that  theirs  was  entirely  n 
taimtt  fain  philoeophy.  On  the  contrary,  lapses  firom  duty  were 
by  lUBe  move  tCrictly  discountenanced  than  by  Mrs.  Harris  and 
ka  whwJ  Ownrkwis  of  tbp  ilatimt  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of 
itiMubi|i,  Uiey  ateroly  reprobated  not  only  privat4>  but  public 
Who  does  not  remember  Mrs.  Gamp'x  celebrated 
of  'the  peliue'  (the  Metropolitan  Constabulary), 
her  ligblnMM  anger,  ber  *calhing  latite  on  their  UM-leiw  ftelf- 
■donunat? 

It  b  impOMible  ben  in  tbe  conlioed  upace  at  our  dispocal  to 

e  men*  than  a  bare  outline,  or  to  trace  minutely  tbe  affinities 

Uw  eebool  vitb  otl»er  pha*««  of  tbooght.     Tliere  ut,  however, 

eoricHtt  raiaiadeDce — if  it  is  a  coioddence  merely— to  which 

nay  be  called   in  jiassing.     '  Leave  tbe  bottle  on  the 

ehiMleyptece.  aad    Irt    me   put    tay  li|M   to   it  when    I    atn   ho 

dbfaged,'  Mid  lln.  Gamp  in  a  pusage  already  quoted.    Add  to 

tbia  ha  known  attacbaka&t  lu  Mr*.  Hani*,  and  then  aay  whether 

tboe  iff  not  a  renarlcable  dnufauity  with  tbe  following  lines  froo] 
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a  poet  who  has  obtained  a  vdgne  denied  to  the  more  profonnd 
bnt  less  popular  Early  Victorian  philoeopher : 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a.  Loat  at  Bread — auci  Tboa 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wildemesa — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  I ' 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  sorely  Mrs.  Harris, 
like  that  other  great  protagouiat  of  womanly  virtue,  Mrs.  Chnmdy, 
has  been  maligned.  The  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth 
her  poppy,  but  the  merit  of  Harris  shall  not  be  obliterated,  nor 
her  name  forgotten :  that  were  an  outrage  which,  to  quote  once 
again  from  the  chief  disciple, '  lambs  could  not  forgive,  nor  worms 
forget.' 

'  A  recent  Kortbero  writer  (see  The  Aeadeny  and  Lit^ratUTV,  April  11,  1903) 
has  clamed  that  Khay^ain  was  in  no  small  degree  icspiied  bj  the  writingB  of  a 
Scotch  poet,  Robert  Boms ;  and  the  above  liuee  are  qnoted  in  support  of  tbia 
view.  We  have  not  tead  Mr.  Bunu's  verses,  bnt  apriBri  it  is  more  probable  that 
both  authors  derive  ultimately  from  Harris  or  Gamp.  Harris,  of  oonree,  aa  the 
name  suggests,  may  have  been  of  Scotch  descent. 

F.   J.   H.   DA8TON. 
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u  DO  vmnelj  of  cporUmao  who  get«  k>  mnch  joy  For  so 
'  Blm^ter  aa  Uw  jttrenil?  aDf;l«r.  1  have  sp«q  a  hidsII  boy, 
tnd  of  ilx  w««k«'  p^rlioadouH  fiHliing,  exultimt  over  his 
of  A  bODdnd  trout.  But  of  tlivce  at  leia«t  tvo-thirdH  went 
teek  to  the  iticwB,  for  be  bed  bwn  properly  edacat«<[,  and  scomed 
ko  t«ke  oadeniaed  6th.  Nothing  uuder  two  ouncu*  wotild  flstisfy 
bw  ctaadsrd.  Bat  wbrtber  h«  kept  them  or  not,  the  capture  of 
m£b  IndiTidual  j^wkftn  was  a  triumph,  and  h«  would  come  in 
iV|iia  inn.  ^^  *  6»"  naebery  of  technicalities,  that  the  salmon 
Siy  wvra  naibg  very  short.  Doubtless  in  a  few  years  he  will  be 
diplarisg,  vith  equal  eamestncM.  the  aame  perverse  behaviour  io 
the  adult  Mlmoo,  and  doobtlees,  in  the  light  of  pure  reaM>n,  he  ia 
no  more  lidiculoiu  aow  than  he  will  be  then. 

YM,  ahboogb  it  rill  not  then  be  quite  so  exhilarating  to  eom- 
naad  the  tcfa*  of  art,  to  i-all  8iea  by  their  {Hroper  names,  and 
knew  the  nrtoea  of  an  orau|{e-KrouKt^  or  a  bluebottle,  still  the 
of  the  thing  wilt  be  the  same,  for  lore  of  detailed  dis- 
»  «o»  of  the  angler's  chief  charact«rijtic«.  In  the 
jiiiwna  iportjRiian  it  6gum  with  that  touch  of  extrnvngimve 
vfaieh  make*  Ike  CMence  of  caricalore.  Scales  are  already  his 
4ifi|[fat.  and,  if  tb«  oooik  permit*,  be  will  woi^h  meticulously 
efwy  ngle  fi<h  in  a  basket  of  two  dozen,  and  will  etrain  bis 
arilhwflie  to  oourtruct  arern^^ — aometimett  with  suiprisi&g 
hot.  after  all,  bow  little  unlike  his  inrtTUctorB! 
NaSwallj,  tbe  purtuit  i>  fertile  in  material  for  those 
which  Conn  tbe  staple  of  boys'  conversation  with  their 
Tbov  if  DO  limit  to  the  series  of  interrogations  and 
hyyUiKkal  ca—s.  '  Miliich  do  you  think  would  pull  hardest,  a 
aMlB  iRmt  of  bttr  oanees,  or  a  brown  trout  of  six  ? '  If  only  on 
thie  aacooat — bat  indeed  by  no  means  only  on  this  account — it 
■nal  be  allowed  that  the  youof;  fuhfr  tf  mU  to  be  a  nulaaaoe. 
But  if  be  were  nut  a  nuiaauee  in  that  way,  he  undonbtedly  would 
bw  in  aonw  other;  and  fn  the  meanwhile  be  U  a<:quiring  tbe  great 
virtoe  of  patience,  and  some  little  dext«rity  of  hand,  coustantly 
■eeded  to  disentangle  hia  on  casting  lines — which  every  yrnng 
leher  ahMild  he  nnt  only  encouraged  but  constrained  to  do,  Mare- 
•««,  be  hanleBi  hit  eonstitotiun  by  defying  wind  and  weather, 
Tui_  Ti\. — so.  »i,  -US.  D 
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mmI  l«anis  a  fine  dtsdaio  for  mere  ineaU,  oontemning  even  t«* 
and  cake  while  6eh  are  risiiig,  and  Ir^iacDtly  when  they  arv  not. 
Tho#e  who  cannot  tymimtluMe  with  ftuch  deligfat«  are  Dot 
meivly  the  ttninittated;  they  are  the  invincibly  ij^noniiit.  Bat 
nearly  every  angler  can  look  back  on  these  hours  of  easily  eam«d 
excitement ;  and  one  may  be  sorry  for  those  who  do  not  b^;io 
yoaug,  and  consequently  never  know  them.  They  may  become 
jost  as  expert ;  the  beat  fisherman  I  know  never  fished  till  after 
be  was  married,  bnt  he  tuts  mitiied  mmeUiing  that  all  his  big 
days  can  never  make  np  for, 

I  remember  well  the  first  fish  I  ever  caoght,  partly  because  of 
the  emotion,  partly  for  the  cluuttisement  that  followed.  We  w«i« 
exjiloring  along  the  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  Lough  Swilly,  when 
in  a  cleft  between  them  we  espied  certain  Kinall  dark  creatuiet — 
yooDf;  poUodt,  or,  a»  the  local  name  is,  «A«e«n.     Whether  we  bad 

f  a  rod,  or  whether  a  line  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  waUdng-stiok, 

1 1  for^t ;  but  I  was  eet  to  fish  in  the  clear  water,  and  presently  a 

^tAwtn  took  the  bait — a  snull  piece  of  miuuiel — and  I  hauled  it 
ito  mid-air.     But  it  danglml  out  of  reach,  for  in  my  excitemi^nt  I 

'  oould  not  think  bow  to  hold  my  rod  so  that  the  line  would  fall 
beeide  me ;  and  io  stretchiug  after  it  I  toppled  over,  and.  having 

jilweo  lugged  out  ignominioosly,  was  soundly  cuffed  for  my  clom- 

f'^ees. 

I  caught  other  thteina  ihtuvi,  and  in  later  holidays  captured 
dozens  at  Portstewart,  fishing  from  the  house  in  which,  I  believe, 
the  defender  of  Lody«mith  was  bom.     About   the   same   time 

tbegan  my  days  of  fiy-fishing,  also  under  the  tutelage  c^  ancle* ; 
they  continued  nnaided,  and  by  the  time  I  was  nixteen  or  80  I 
muot  have  been  tolerably  expert,  as  I  remember  twice  getting 
over  four  doxen  Cnir-sirj^d  fi»h  lu  the  rivt-r  wliioh  I  will  call  tlie 
Oweninore.  My  first  nlmoa  dates,  I  think,  from  about  thai  age, 
and  1  know  there  was  trouble  when  I  got  him,  for  I  had  no  Uoenoe, 
and  this  was  ttic  second  fii^h  killed  on  trout  flies  from  our  liouae 
withiu  the  week.  One  of  my  schoolmasters,  a  very  old  friflad 
and  an  expert   salmofi*aiigler,  assisted  at  the  performance,  and 

■between  us  we  walked  the  fish  np  on  to  a  shallow,  shoving  it  with 

i-ooT  feet.     It  was  a  gre«t  moment,  perliapa  the  greater  since 
came  to  a  boy ;  but  I  havo  often  hoard  boatmen  and  gillie.'* 
WW  gold  has  been  heaped  on  them  by  elderly  men  whosA 

E'Salmon  they  have  gaffed. 

t  will  be,»een  that  1  began  fairly  early,  hot  my  chances  ' 
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'  ttKOftati  with  tboMof  a  bo;  of  my  auqanintance  whose  father 
Una  baide  the  best  pool  oo  that  nine  river,  and  is  perhaps  the 
beaA  *■*■— — *■  wbo  ever  fififaed  it.  Oaf  day  in  sprinR  the  father 
«u  «vt  on  this  pool,  fiibJDg  it  from  a  boat,  and  the  rod  tay  in 
the  itcni  with  the  line  ihortened.  The  youngsterwith  him  picked 
it  op  aod  bpffSD  to  ca*t ;  tWn  came  a  small,  deep  rise,  and  the  fly 
wa*  taken — ap|HJvatJy  by  a  troot.  Rut  in  a  [nnnient  there  was  a 
bi^  fwh  and  the  r«1  Kreatned.  The  boatmen  implored  the  father 
to  take  the  mi,  but  be  iniisted  that  an  the  hoy  had  honked  the  fish 
h»  abaoU  kill  bin — if  he  coald.  And  so  the  infant  angler,  aboot 
old,  w««  landed  on  the  baok,  and,  with  the  butt  of  the 
:  fod  rtuck  wdl  is  hia  stomach,  proceeded  to  Bght  the  fiiih  and 

to  beat  him.  Tbe  salown  weighed  seventeen  pounds. 
A  boy  wo  ent««d  on  the  sport  naturally  stioks  to  it,  and  this 
r,  wbcm  I  wvnt  to  fuh  the  pool  in  qaestion,  I  found  this  yotmg 
I  JBft  retonicd  for  hii  fummer  holidays.  He  had  not 
>  'had  hi«  chanea  there ;  bat  at  Earter  he  had  killnl  five  salmon 
I  «eek.  one  oe  the  free  water ;  and  probably,  with  a  tioui  rod  at 
he  is  aa  good  as  most  of  as.  There  is  no  sport  in  which 
fnAeigotj  eaa  be  attainMl  earlier.  I  once  vent  to  6ah 
WidRtim,  Bad  lo  d;  disgnst  found  the  river  yellow  with  mud  ; 
big  fis  w«e  of  oo  avail,  and  1  wan  driven  to  try  the  spoon,  of 
■hfahf  bad  |M>  e:Xperience.  .\fier  hnl  f-aii-liDUr'n  ii n) in >fi table  loM 
'  and  tenper,  I  asked  Jim  Heame's  gossoon,  who  was  poling 
cot,  if  be  ondentood  the  busioesB.  He  modestly  said  be 
and  in  a  nilante  this  youngster,  who«e  head  would 
'  leaafa  my  belt,  was  casting  the  spoon  in  a  way  that  I  oould 
I  ttoder  ril  wiwW  prac-tloe. 
Bat  Um  yixntg  fiihermeo  with  whose  ezperiencM  I  am  mo«t 
neeatly  kntfBv  have  not  aspired  In  saluinu,  nor  did  I  fee  them 
mtA  their  Gnt  fish,  which  were  mackerel  and  pollack,  at  Ijooe. 
[  aw  plenty,  bgweveT,  of  Iheir  early  efforts  and  the  awful  rivalries 
J,  sad  I  fhall  nrvrr  lo  my  dying  hoar  forget  the  last  of 
bUng. 

We  wen  departing  oext  day,  and  a  final  carnival  of  fishing 
WW  pamived.  It  was  aMertatoed  by  this  time  Uiat  the  most 
jnStahle  '^itrt  was  not  trcilling  for  mai^kerel  and  pollnrk,  but 
fiiUa^  ahMOt  stradown  fnm  an  anrbored  hint  for  the  tiny  bream, 
are  there  nailed  chad— with  tbx  iifT  nliance  of  a  small 
'  to  make  a  fearfol  joy. 

UlUs  boya  who  mnd  oat  by  an  old  man  in  hix  imnt, 
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and  I  fotlovM]  in  a  xkifT,  sculling  two  littlr  ^irls  (on?  tittrdty  more 
thaD  a  baby)  and  their  nureery  governess.  The  evening  ws»dead 
vnlm,  bot  it  had  blown  ctroiig,  nnd  ofT  tb«  river  mouth  we  mi 
into  a  swell  that  made  me  wieb  devoutly  that  we  were  in  a  ]«es 
cnnk  v«)>»«l.  However,  w#  moored  rafeJy  to  one  of  the  ikilclwn) 
boats  that  lay  at  anchor,  and  began  the  fiehing.  That  is  to  aay, 
Ib^an  tocliu])  a  pilchard  intoflmall  but  diegiisting  pieces  for  bait. 
I  had  realised  1^  this  that  chad  wcrv  much  mors  easily 
caught  with  troat  liookii  and  email  baits  than  with  the  larger 
tackle  u»pd  liy  the  local  ficlier* ;  and  I  put.  two  books  ou  each  of 
those  lines,  for  there  was  competition  belweeu  the  boats.  Almost 
immniiat^ly  fish  U^an  to  take,  itometimes  one,  BometJmee 
two  at  a  time ;  sometimes  also  the  fishers  would  foel  bitvs  and 
haul  in  the  line,  only  to  iind  the  bait  gone,  llie  smalleat 
girl  was  b&rely  able  to  pull  in  her  own  line,  and  none  of  the 
three  fishers  wa^t  able  to  keep  the  line,  when  hauled,  fi-om  tangling ; 
and  I  promise  you  their  boatman  was  kept  busy,  slashing 
venomooiily  at  the  bait,  disentaogling  lines,  unhooking  the  fish, 
whicb  had  back  fin»  sharp  m  a  perch's,  and  generally  keeping 
an  eye  that  no  one  went  overboard.  It  was  brisk  sport,  and  the 
boat  began  to  fill  with  the  short,  deep  little  fish,  olive-brown, 
olive-gre<en,  olive-silvery ;  but,  where  she  lay  riding  by  the  painter, 
th«  swell  took  her,  and  she  pitched  more  than  a  little,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  governess  leaned  over  the  tide.  1  was  for  putting 
her  a»hore  at  once,  but  the  little  girls  protested,  more  particu- 
larly the  youngest,  Iht  special  nursling,  and  tlie  devoted  woman 
stayed  on.  Yet  it  was  not  all  self-sacrifice;  the  sporting  spirit 
was  Htrong  in  her,  and  fthe  continued  simultaneouxly  to  catoh 
fish  and  bv  seasick,  till  at  last  night  fell  dark,  the  fish  stopped 
biting,  and  we  pulled  in  gingerly  over  the  jimooth,  heavy  .iwell 
where  the  river  met  t)ie  tide,  and  past  the  pier-heud  to  the  landing- 
place.  1  do  not  remember  how  many  fi.ih  we  had  aboard'^ 
doxi-iiH  anyhow — bul  the  little  girls  bad  defeated  their  brothers, 
and  were  proud  in  proportion  ;  and  the  heroic  govemesa  revivi 
her  drooping  body  in  the  exultation  of  this  triumph. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  education  progressed  another  step,  an 
the  enthii«ia:>t*  were  taught  to  fiKh  with  the  fly.     Two  j-oiuigeterf 
8coompunie<l  a  ratber  ner^'oos  peient  to  the  little  hotel  at  Lough 
Colamb  in  Donegal ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  nervuiiwiiesn.  n^  tb 
whole  establithmeut  was  even  more  eager  to  look  after  them  thi 
after  the  guests  of  a  lass  troublesome  age.     We  got  out  on  LxKigb 
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,  Mtmck  Dozt  day,  uaArr  tht  charge  of  it«  be*t  boatman,  some- 
HMmbvr  of  the  coiiEtabulary.  By  hiti  jietitioiix,  nnd 
■IpiiniT  tny  better  jadgmeat,  I  was  indatiod  to  ri^  ttie  second  cost, 
Vk9  mj  oTD,  vilh  Lhne  Urn.  I  «tipalat«d,  however,  that  li«  fitiould 
kM})  it  in  (m)«r. 

Tht  iay  ww  good,  and  it  ww  not  long  bcfmne  they  saw  that 
tnat  Gonld  be  ora^ht  with  a  By ;  but  it  was  Ion);  enough  before 
they  cMgbl  oofr.  One  would  not  believe  how  many  tfami^can  be 
doote  «VHtg  witfa  •  tnmt  lin«<.  even  casting  down  the  wind.  Fint 
ttk»  Km  wtNild  tangle  round  the  rod ;  Llit^n  when  thry  were  got 
iato  the  water  they  remained  stationary  and  sank ;  when  thix  wm 
tbey  ««iw  drained  throogh  and  whipped  tip  af^tin,  to  sing 
lb*  tmn  of  n«iyoo«  in  the  boat,  where  we  sat  with  ooat 
oollar  timed  op  and  bat«  polled  down.  And  when,  in  spite  of  alt. 
rote  at  the  fiy,  the  Inrnen  could  not  b«  indoced  to  strike  ; 
■t  lart  they  did  strike,  it  was  with  a  vehemence  fatal  to  twkle. 
'  day  nnut  hare  been  pretty  wet!  on  when  at  last  one  trout 
I  to  a  tmiliiig  fiy  otsr  the  boat,  and  persisted  in  taking  it. 
I  oee  bcgni  to  aee  bow  complicated  in  reality  ii  the  pnH-e«a  of 
:  ao  evffi  rtiain  on  a  iimaJI  6eb-^<lifficult  as  eating  with  a 
'  Hid  iaik,  or  any  other  elaborate  accomplishment.  Kut  at 
.  Iba  flab  cam*  ia,  and  the  boatman  wan  for  inHi>fting  that  I 
laad  it-  He  said  (in  all  ieriousness)  he  would  not  like  to 
ao  [Ttat  a  rapaiuibility.  But  at  laat  the  fi»h  wax  landed, 
aad  fltbtn  wen>  got  the  lame  day — cbietly,  however,  by  tjo)Un|; 
the  boat,  which  presents  fewer  difficulties. 
It  if  rfftainly  a  gtiod  thing  for  the  young  to  learn  to  fly-fish ; 
afindt  M  exedtent  ■  discipline  for  the  temper  of  their 
Tbe  «x-polieetnan  vet  me  an  example  not  to  be  forgotten, 
for  thoogb  bt>  Caea  vpoke  of  a  hot  temper  (which  id  no  longer  a 
afeaayttmv  to  me),  he  unravelled  and  disentangled  with  a 
Koi  it  was  pare  joy  to  him  when  a  small  boy, 
buatod  a  tmot,  reeled  in  dnperately  almost  to  the  very 
gBl,  tlwa.  raisisg  the  ixdnt  of  bia  rod,  jerked  tbe  fiah  out,  while  it 
;  hack  and  forwmrd,  evading  bia  hand — gen^rolly  to  dmp  off 
<  tba  walar,  oolaa  tbe  landing-net  aucceeded  in  intercepting 
it,  •■  jfMi  mlgbt  wy,  Ml  tbe  wing. 

HewrtbelcM,  ia  three  ur  four  days  a  considerable  onmlior  of 
IA  wna  cBBgbt.  and  teat  off  to  admiring  relaiiven.  Next  year 
l«a^  DmawMsd  gave  leaaoni  mainly  in  peTwrvernnce,  but  there 
in   lb*  cottage  where  we  stayed — ite  day 
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floor,  its  soda  bnwd,  ile  dof^  henH,  dttckii,  cah'e?,  and  Hve  stock 
gsnemlly.  But  tbis  last  flummM'  the  leturo  to  Lougb  uu  Mrack 
vas  an  «veDt,  and  the  ex-ix>liceman  wae  an  old  friend,  and  one 
vho  made  us  welconi«.  The  re«t  of  Ui«  |»fiy  arrived  a  day  be- 1 
fore  the  .ichoolboye,  and  the  little  girle  had  ea«b  caught  ber  fish, 
tcQlHog  the  By,  before  their  hrothem  came  on  the  scene  late  iu  the 
aftemooD.  Great  were  the  grv«ttngs ;  and  it  vrae  the  boatman  who  | 
petitioned  that  they  should  get  out  after  dinner  and  fisli  till  dark 
night,  (or,  a«  he  naid  to  me,  'ihv  oounlcnanoe  of  them  would 
decay  you.'  So  they  6tihed  and  caught  their  fish,  the  evening 
closing  with  wild  excit^-iueiit  when  the  single  boy  who  liod  been 
out  of  luck  reeled  up  excitedly  as  we  trolled  home;  and  when 
a  fish  came  in  on  the  Iwb  fly,  the  tail  of  tlie  cast  was  Htill  davp  in 
water,  and  he  landed  two  at  onc«. 

And  of  all  the  people  in  the  boat  I  believe  the  boatman  was 
the  moot  pleased — although  we  had  kept  him  oat  till  ten  o'clock 
that  evening.  Iriuh  prople  are  surprisingly  fond  of  children, 
and  we  had  »  pretty  Ulostration  of  their  fondne^  a  few  dayii  later 
when  B  party  of  as  rowed  up  Longh  Columb  to  picnic  and  attempt 
the  minnow  on  the  Bolb,  a  deep  tttrearo  which  flows  in  at  the  head. 
After  some  not  vary  serious  fishiug,  we  made  our  way  iu  between 
the  ninding  banks  of  a  channel  which  flows  in  serpentine  curves  for 
a  mile  or  so  level  with  the  lake.  Kuwlog  up  thii>,  we  trwled  the 
minnow,  in  hope  of  some  monster  of  a  black  tront — but  our  chief 
capture  wa.i  one  little  pinkeen,  wliioh  Itad  contrived  somehow  to 
seize  a  bait  half  as  long  as  himself.  At  last  we  polled  in  to  a 
bank,  and  turned  out  our  lunch,  while  the  indostrioas  boatman 
croiised  the  rivi-r.  lifted  a  ft^w  turfs  from  a  ueighbounn^  stuck,  and 
set  to  lighting  a  fire.  By  the  time  we  bad  finii^hed  eating  and 
drinking  he  hud  prepared  for  as  a  surprise  dessert,  small  trout 
broiled  in  the  embers,  which  those  of  us  who  dared  ate  with  onr 
fiugcni — a  meH.vy  pn>c«ediiig  ;  but  the  flavour  of  peatund  an  open-, 
air  appetite  make  brown  trout  delicions.  Meanwhile,  our  joumc 
up.  and  oar  rambles  among  the  mnidows  which  border  on  the . 
had  interested  the  neighbourhood  ;  sod  as  we  entered  the  lake  UkiL^ 
began  \o  Riih  down,  our  boatman  called  our  attention  to  a  lai^e 
pink  object  lying  on  top  of  a  rock.  It  was,  he  »aid,  a  honcb  of 
lOMa  which  a  woman  from  one  of  the  cottages  had  left  Uiere  for  us. 

J>ooked  at  across  the  lake,  it  seemed  like  scarlet  paper,  and 
we  all  were  convinced  that  onr  friend  was  joking  us.  Itut  as  we 
fisbed  tba  drift  aoroaa  and  neared  the  «hore,  it  became  evideol 
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■  b*  tfek»  the  simple  truth.  There  was  an  enormoaa  nosegay 
a(  old'^hiooed  nsee  laid  on  a  rock  by  the  water's  edge,  nod  fi»d 
titan  vttb  a  0tooe.  Hf  had  Keen  the  woman  of  a  cottage  on  the 
UH  abof*  nm  dovn  san«iAiiioDBly ,  le«ve  them  there,  and  disapjiear- 
So  jfHiiy  a  dnlitj' could  not  go  anrecognUed,  ho  on«  of  na,  with  a 
cai^iB  of  tbe  i^itdr«o.  »-aded  ashore  with  half  a  doien  trout  in 
ttaa  Bet*  toada  our  way  up  through  a  Gttld  or  two,  and  came  on 
a  ttttlt  ooUage  of  the  usual  type,  but,  for  a  wonder,  fdmply 
IB  roMS ;  and  there  was  the  plea«ai)t,  kindly  liUJe 
«bo  explained  by  saying  that  she  tiad  seen  the  ohildren 
ai  ihB  hotel,  sad  lost  ber  heart  to  them — tboogb  she  bad  a  tribe 
of  bar  ova.  Tbeyall  aeem  to  think,  af  old  Peggy,  the  guardian  of 
St.  Cbhonb'a  biithplaee,  mid  to  mo,  that  '  childor  is  a  wry  hwut- 
•ane  thing  aboot  a  place.'  And  whatever  boatnmn  1  ever  fished 
vilb  in  ir^aad,  yoo  might  l«ave  him  in  charge  of  Mmall  boy« 
«itb  perfect  ceofidoiee  that  be  would  ueiilier  drown  tbem  (per- 
tbe  moat  aatoral  thing  to  do)  nor  lowe  hi«  temper  with 
to  a««  another  of  Peggy's  words,  '  give  them  bad 
in  any  wtj. 

SiSPHKK  Qwvsv. 
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Tbebe  are  men  who««  grievuice  agoiost  life  is  that  it  is  too  short. 
TweBty-foar  hoars  stint  their  day*))  work.  The  time  of  sleep  is 
•acnacbed  upon  ;  they  gnulge  aay  moment  to  anconMioasaees. 
Sooh  raaa  baU-  anniTenazies.  New  Year's  Day  is  an  offence.  It 
iadicat«e  that  three  hundred  and  xizty-Gve  more  dayu  have  passed, 
and  yet  their  h^art*'  desire  is  incomplete.  They  foresee  the  end 
of  life,  that  will  find  some  tftvk  unac>oomp)i>>hi-<d,  some  ambition 
onfdl&lled. 

Edgar  Clinton  Bathunt  was  at  the  very  aotii>odeit  of  this 
intetlectoal  position.  He  was  thirty-eight  yearg  old,  rich, 
indolent,  and  unmarried.  Existence  failed  to  interest  him.  The 
birds  that  riotvd  in  hix  ancestral  a'oodit,  the  rare  floven  which 
his  six  gardeners  cultivated,  even  the  beauUiiil  old  grey-stone 
house,  with  it«  long  French  windows  opening  out  upon  viut  lawns, 
the  river  purling  and  rippling  beyond,  merely  bored  him.  Leas 
than  a  quart^^-r  of  the  home  be  had  inherited  was  really  occnpied. 
A  small  corfs  d'artni«  of  servaute  swept  and  dust«d  the  whole 
of  it.  He  oould  have  entertained  a  hoet  of  relations!  if  he  bad 
had  them,  or  a  company  of  friends  if  be  had  cared  to  make  any, 
But,  being  alone  in  the  world,  almost  the  last  survivor  of  a  great 
name,  he  chose  to  isolate  himself,  j'awned  from  meal  to  exquisite 
meal,  and  shunned  the  company  of  John  Clinton,  his  steward, 
secood  ooosin,  oearest  relative,  from  the  day  when  that  conscien- 
tious person,  who  bad  Ured  of  administ^ng  an  estate  whioh 
seemed  to  give  no  delight  to  its  owner,  roundly  lectured  him  on 
the  dotie«  of  a  landed  proprietor,  and  informed  him,  to  lua 
surprise,  that  wealth  has  obU^ations  as  well  as  comforts. 

'  Be  good  enough  to  leave  me  alone,  John,'  he  had  wid.  ■  See 
that  the  sen-ants  do  their  doty,  and  dispoj>e  in  any  way  you  choose 
of  the  fruit  and  f)ower» ;  but  plraite,  plea««,  do  not  fatigue  me 
with  the  details.  If  jron  wish  to  cultivate  my  esteem,  you  will 
malce  thn  place  run  itJM>lf  like  a  well-ordered  digestion— «o  that 
the  work  is  done  without  the  owner  bein};  aware  of  it.' 

Clinton  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
The  cousiiiB  rarely  met.  After  all.  John  Clintou  reflected,  it 
would  he  fooliflh  to  quarrel  witii  an  exietenoe  wliich  gavr  htm 
unnk  in  plenty,  a  good  income,  aad  a  hundred  times  more 
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tbsD  hit  employer.  So  he  rode  Batharst's  horeea, 
B»tfaarst'a  afliunt,  iind  eveiy  year  when  he  madft  up 
Bathont'i  Meaanbt  (vhich  Bsthuret  shAolaU^ly  deoIin<Kl  to  look 
*t)  m  Bttfaont  bMnming  lutomatinilly  richer.  lie  waa  no 
huBtip,  WW  ClintoD ;  Miiy  an  ezcty^lingly  honeitt  mim.  He  vrould 
havB  gone  to  the  »tBk»  to  gnan)  &  truBt ;  but  he  wasn't  going  to 
inwjremwfa  hiouelf  by  refiudng  to  do  tion»tly  what  Uathunt 
vnaU  be  fettaeUj  content  to  loare  to  say  one  of  a  hundred  other 
meft  «i>a  voold  bare  plondered  him. 

fikthorst  WM  a  gjrTcat   Too),  I  bear  you   nay.     John    dintoo 
Uioagbt  him  oa«.     Bat  he  was  not. 

He  bad  a  tfrong  tnberil«d  genius  for  mechanjcji.  His  roomH 
■1  Qifotd  had  cnntaiiwd  (to  the  scandal  of  the  other  men  on  his 
^tit)  a  miall  annoufy  of  lathes,  cramps,  rices,  tool-moka,  and 
oUmt  pn^thonialia  wherewith  he  atnuMd  himio-tr  in  th<4  intt^ols 
of  the  sbbII  amount  of  reading  which  bis  untroubled  mind  needed 
In  the  degree  his  &ther  insisted  upon.  When  on  his  father's 
death  be  oabeattatingly  came  down,  degreeless,  and  estabtinlted 
UBMtf  at  bame.  he  bad  theae  things  installed  in  a  room  at  the 
bcgiBBiitg  of  the  aoath  wing,  persoading  himself  that  he  would 
rids  tbeiii  the  only  bobby  he  posaeftted.  He  did,  in  fact,  from 
tiBC  to  tiaw,  imlodc  the  door  and  do  a  little  ivorj'-turaing.  But 
m  tbm  jaars  went  on,  and  he  perceired  that  it  was  perfectly 
^miSUt  U»  aaost  witboat  the  tronble  of  amusing  himtielf,  these 
«Mto  hsnuBii  lever  and  fewer.  It  is  easy,  with  practice  and  a 
(■id  ifigwstiBo.  to  sleep  from  ten  to  eigitt,  make  the  operation  of 
bititiBC  and  dreMtag  take  np  an  hour  and  a  half,  read  German 
Sktdtmm-Bowtmim  all  the  morning,  take  a  nap  after  luncheon  or  a 
walk  befcse  dlnnar,  and  escape  all  worries  excei*  boredom.  Vou 
■^  do  Ihwn  Uitngs,  I  say,  eaaily  enough  if  you  have  a  good 
ilewvd,  a  goad  butler,  a  good  valet,  and  a  good  digestion.  The 
tmij  aAnoyaiiee  which  perturbed  Clinton  Bothurst't  calm  was  the 
Cm*  Ual  terviuita  are  oeciwitmnlly  human,  and  bore  one  with 
'  msleoee  sad  tbetr  onimpurtatit  tragedies. 

BMburft's  isdolenea  was  purely  wilful.  His  health  was 
He  bad  rarely  had  so  much  as  a  headache,  and  he 
■Billy  reaented  the  smalleat  physical  disoomfort.  Tliat  each  of 
kU  —•Is  sfaould  be  a  Irinmpb  of  gastronomy  was  not  with  him  a 
nqihfWBiat,  hot  a  malter  of  eoune.  That  nothing  Mliuuld  ever 
hvt  Ikim  wa*  a  duty  owed  to  Clinton  Bathunt  by  the  Universe. 

Wh-  --uned  to  him  one  evening  Uiat  life  was 

-aal.  dl*  ..^  ..  .ug.  tbe  diaooTeiy  can  haitlly  be  dignlBed 
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wiU)  th«  nwne  of  an  emotjon.  He  shonned  vmotlons  u  ba 
HbunDed  cyoj  other  fonn  of  extrcise,  and  eschewed  thougbt  as 
he  v«cbuw«d  all  exertion.  A  mind  which  occupies  ibeir  during 
■11  Uie  Taking  honni  of  ereiy  day  with  r6«diDg  what  it  has  do 
intmlion  of  remembering,  bct-omw,  eventually,  incapable  of 
remembering  anything  at  all.  Clinton  Bathui>t'M  bud  memory 
was  a  thing  he  was  inderd  mtlier  prond  of.  He  oalttvat«d  it. 
There  weie  times  when  it  almost  swmed  to  give  interect  to  life. 
It  had  furpriaea. 

The  reflection  I  Hpmk  of,  thcn.'for«,  onnoot  be  said  to  Imve 
perturbed  him.  He  meditated,  between  Inncb-time  and  tea,  upon 
the  fact  tliot  he  was  thirty-eight  ye«r«  old,  and  that  tltejr«  was 
nothing  whatever  which  he  in  the  least  cared  to  do.  The  day 
was  indement.  A  6oe  rwn  drixiled  thrwngh  the  tiees  which 
approach  the  east  ride  of  Bothunt  Plac«  and  protect  it  &om 
March  winds.  The  gravel  drives  had  little  pools  by  the  sides  of 
them.  The  lawns  were  sodden,  and  tbe  birds  that  netted  in  the 
ivy  were  chirping  in  the  disconsolate  tone  which  anmistakaUy 
aniunmoea  a  wet  day.  Perhaps  the  bad  weather  had  sooke 
infloenoe  upon  Bathurxt's  thought*.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
take  his  usual  walk.  This  was  a  naisaDoe.  Presently  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  npaUiirs  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  somehow  be 
was  dirioclinpd  for  this  exertion.  During  nearly  twenty  years  be 
had  been  at  the  ridiculoos  trouble  of  dressing  for  dinner  every 
night :  he  would  go  on  probably  for  thirty  year*  more  (lie  hud  an 
excellent  constitution)  dressing  him««lf  twice  a  day,  and  wasting 
in  this  rather  troublesome  manner  time  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  oocnpied  by  sitting  in  an  arm-cliair  and  reading  books 
which  do  not  disturb  the  emotions.  Was  it  really  worth  while  ? 
Vet  how  t.'outd  Bathurst  avoid  it  ?  He  suddenly  resolved  that  he 
would  kill  himself.  WTien  you  were  dead,  you  rested  without 
intermJEsioQ.  Bathurst  toved  re^t'.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him 
that  sleep  was  the  only  really  satisfactory  thing  in  life.  You  ware 
not  bored  while  you  slumbered. 

'  Damn  the  fellow ! '  John  Clinton  once  remarked  of  him, 
'  A  good  healthy  fit  of  pa<sion  would  do  him  all  the  good  in  tbe 
world.     He  care^i  for  nothing  but  sleep.' 

Well,  deaUi  waa  a  nevrr-euding  sleep.  One  did  not  wake  ap. 
Decidedly  Bathurst  would  kill  himself.  He  bad  no  fear  of  deaUi. 
No  dread,  no  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  gave  him  imuse.  Ue  was  an 
abaoluta  materialist.  Ue  did  notcure  to  exert  his  mind  saflSdently 
to  perceive  the  philosophical  al»[mlity  of  tliat  nvgalioo  o(  fiiith. 
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Bat  be  waa  no  eptcore  of  the  emotions,  h»  of  eTerythiog  oIm. 
Ai  he  reflected  on  th«  idea  jiut  rervrred  to,  it  occmred  to  him 
that  there  must  be  a  moment  of  reeolution.  To  pull  the  trigger, 
to  drink  tiw  cnp,  to  plun^  a  knife  into  ^ome  artery,  to  take  vha^ 
ever  neceiisaiy  step  he  deicided  upon  would,  at  the  last,  rvqnire 
decioion.  There  would  be  a  saprpmo  moment — a  moment  not  like 
any  other  moment  in  bis  life.  Batburst  hated  individoal, 
unaccustomed  momentti.  And  at  the  last  there  would  be  fear, 
there  would  be  a  mental  struggle,  there  would  be  jiain.  He 
detected  pain.  He  t!liirki!d  the  mental  agony  of  the  supreme, 
determinant  hour.     This  was  a  drawback. 

Ferbap«,aAer  all,  he  had  l>Ht«r  go  on  living.  Lirinf;  did  not 
hurt 

Then  came  an  idea — an  idea  that  almost  intererted  him. 
What  if  he  could  die  and  yet  not  soSerl  How  delightful  it 
would  be  if  someone  should  murder  him !  But  he  hod  nevrr  been 
•nffieiantly  energetic  to  make  an  enemy,  and  he  was  a  kindly  soul 
tooDgh.  There  «-a»i  tometliiug  he  could  do,  however — Homething 
which  could  diRpenKe  with  that  lajit  dreaded  hour,  dispeoM  with 
mental  conflict,  epare  him  all  pain  of  mind.  He  would  die  bj 
accident — by  accident  carefully  prepwedand  yet  Qnfore«oen  1  His 
irretcbed  memory  ebould  do  the  business  for  bim !  For  tJie  next  few 
minutes  he  pomtively  enjoyed  hinuelf.  The  eiercise  of  tliinking, 
•0  long  eschewed,  was  unexpectedly  agreeable  to  him.  He  rang 
for  freeh  tea.  The  other  had  grown  oold,  and  his  bell  caa.<»ed 
saaietbinglikeaWBBationin  the  servants'  hall.  The  oldest  hoos^ 
keeper,  telling  tbe  taddest  tale,  oould  recall  no  precedent  of  it. 

There  bad  fortunately  been  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  Mr.  Clinton 
Batbnrst  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  but  by  the  time  his  second 
tea  tray  arrived  bi«  plan  was  fully  formed.  He  drank  bis  tea 
deliberately;  a  stir  in  his  mind,  which  hod  in  it  an  element  that 
in  any  other  man  might  have  amnimted  to  excitement,  was  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  calm  of  even  ta  slight  a 
meal  as  tea.  If  Bathurst  had  propo<ied  to  de^droy  himself  in  half 
an  hour's  time,  he  would  still  have  drunk  his  tea  delibemtely.  Bat 
u  BOOD  as  he  had  finished  he  went  straight  to  the  gan-room, 
cbow  and  carefully  loaded  one  chamber  of  a  revolver  (there  waa 
no  object  in  taking  tbe  trouble  to  put  cartridges  in  the  other 
five),  and,  iilipiiing  it  into  his  pocket,  repaired  to  the  south  wing, 
where  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  only  disuKod  room  which  wa« 
not  dosted  and  kept  in  order  by  the  servants — the  room  where 
his  tools  and  mechanical  apparotos  were  kept.     He  worked  here 
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for  nmrlj-  an  boar.  When  be  had  Sn^bed — tite  job  was  unex- 
pectedly interestJDg  and  the  [uechnnician  in  him  quite  revelled 
among  tb*  diffii^ulticH  which  h*  M]ooe*#iv«ly  overcame— the 
revolver,  Snnly  clamped  to  the  die-chuck  of  Ute  larR^et  lathe,  had 
its  trigger  connected  with  the  door  by  a  eeri^s  of  jointed  rods,  80 
oootrivpil  that  on  tbi'door  Ix-inff  opvni-d  a  certmn  number  of  inohu 
the  rerolver  would  he  discharged,  and  send  its  ballet  directly  into 
tbe  brain  of  n  man  of  Mr.  Clinton  Bathurst'a  heiglit  eogaged  in 
entering  the  room. 

He  then  carefully  relocked  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  his 
dressing-room.  Ue  was  already  five  minatee  late,  and  a  message 
bad  to  be  »4^nt  to  the  kitchen  to  delay  dinner.  Five  minat«t 
late  in  dressing  meant  to  Batburst  five  minutes  late  in  Kitting 
down  to  dinner,  and  cold  soup  would  be  a  miserable -ooncluaioa  to 
an  afU^moon  iw  intvresiin^jly  spent. 

>It.  Clinton  Batburst  had  a  capital  appetite  this  evening,  and 
wae  in  good  spirits.  By  an  uniuuul,  riotous  inspiration  ba  sent  for 
John  Clinton  to  dine  vith  him. 


II. 

It  has  already  been  sym pathetically  remarked  that  the  smooth- 
ness of  Iklr.  Clinton  BathurKt'^  life  would  have  been  perfect  but 
for  the  [H«sumptuous  fact  that  ser^'onts  have  a  way  of  becoming, 
from  time  to  time,  human.  Thanks  to  John  Clinton,  this  kind 
of  thing  was  only  very  rarely  pennittcd  to  impinge  upon  Bntbuist's 
cokscioasneas. 

I  regret  to  Kay  that  on  a  certain  ooeosion  it  was  John  Clinton 
hlBuelf  who  inflicted  this  oatnge  on  his  employer.  He  arrived 
vm  morning  after  bueakfiut  in  the  great  0Hic-v>anelled  library,  and 
delivered  himself  of  an  anuouncement  that  was  cataetro[Juc — 
cataclyantal. 

*  Edgar,'  be  aaid,  strolling  in  with  hands  in  pockets,  and  pre- 
MOling,  as  Batburst  pleasurably  noted,  a  hnndsooie  figure  in  hit 
brown  tveed  jacket  and  riding  breeches,  '  Edgar,  con  I  have  a  word 
with  you  ?  ■ 

*  Most  certainly.     What's  wrong  ? ' 

'I  don't  know  that  anything'a  wrong.'  said  Clinton,  taking  a 
hand  from  hi»  pocket  to  give  a  twist  to  lits  nbort-cut,  fair  moustache. 
'  Indeed,  I  don't  know  bat  what  it's  an  uncommonly  good  thing  for 
you.     I've  to  go.' 

Mr.  Clinton  Batbarst  carefully  deposited  his  book  on  a  table, 
'  To  go  1 '  be  echoed,  in  amaxement. 
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H       '  The  bet  is — I  hsTeo't  bothered  yon  with  thr  detuilti,'  John 

BOtntod  iBtajected — 'lb»t  I  lun   going  to  marry.     Not  in  any 

gnat  bony :  FU  belp  yon  to  find  gotnean»,  if  I  ctai't  \tfTmudir  you 

(o  lake  otvr  the  plaoe  yoimeir,  which  would  bo  best  for  all  jnrtiefi. 

Bal  1  moEt  Irarr  yoo.' 

*  Jlydear  John,  why?'  his  conain  inquired,  taking  np  his  book 
a^in.  Be  bad  «p«cted  rampthing  much  more  oerions.  '  Mnrry 
b^  an  mcaes,  if  yoa  think  proper.  I  don't  know  why  you  wiint  to 
da  waA  a  Udog.  aad  it'a  fortunat«>ly  no  bnainees  of  mine.  Bat 
muiif  to  goodnaii  there's  room  enough  in  th«  iMusoe  fur  you  tind 
OM  too '.  Why  go,  merely  b«<rauMi  you  want  to  get  married  ?  You 
saa  take  the  north  wing — I  haven't  emtered  it  for  years — and  lef  k 
gO(B>  jwt  aiweai*.  IVe  no  varlhly  objection  to  a  man'tt  marrying 
i^  wmbU  to.  I  shall  take  it  a^  a  bvonr  if  you'll  marry  and  oon- 
to  be  my  boaietnat^.  I*  there  any  imagioabln  reason  why 
iibooldat?' 

■  Well,  thcre'ith*  lionsekeeping,'  wiid  John  Clinton  bluntly. 
'Ilo  I  keep  tbe  boa«e?'  inquired  Mb  cousin,  with  a  c«rtaiQ 
f  tMtinneL  '  You'fe  fiimjily  to  gire  orders  to  the  boustekeeper.  I 
daiTt  vaot  to  koow  anything  ahont  it ;  but  I  do  know  that  ifM 
dsDC  vitbtmt  a  qoatter  of  the  watite  that  would  go  on  if  any  other 
■B  bad  tb«  iDBaagftDeat  of  it,  and  you  can  nave  me  money  by 
{,  if  jm  bad  as  many  wives  as  a  >Iomion  elder.  Get 
witb  yoo,  and  make ymr  |ilati«.  lvetthing»»lide  for  a  couple 
of  moDtltt ;  nothing  will  go  wnng  while  you're  oo  the  premiaea, 
^m1  yoa  cooldot  have  a  more  admirable  place  for  a  honeymoon — 

^^^Be  opened  hi*  book  to  indicate  that  the  interview,  in  his 

^H^jHaot.  «aa  at  as  end.     It  wasn't.     Tbe  spirit  of  John  Clinton 

Hiihilhd;  bat  CItnioa  Bathnr»t   was  no  miser,  and  he  had  tact 

;b  to  OTercocne  Mcne  natuml  acrupin  of  hi«  oooain  on  tbe 

•  of  adding  to  tbe  quarterly  billa.     '  Look  here,'  be  said  roolly, 

i.     'your  aalary  isn't  payment.     I  am  everla«tiugly  in  debt  to  you  for 

^k  qniet  Ufe.     I  have  often  told  you  to  dmw  mon>  money,  and  you 

^^bM^t-     It's  any  man's  right  to  increase  his  nteward's  inoomr,  and 

^^^p  didn't  hate  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  I  should  have 

iaaisbd  on  doDbltng  yourv  Ions  aKo.     I  make  yon  a  wpclding 

pnaasloftlie  Fomitnre  in  the  north  wing,  1  assign  the  north 

«ing  to  yoa  aa  your  especial  reaidetice,  and  1  mgard  >-our  wife ' — 

BaUiTint   was  about  to   ihrug   hiJt   xlnmlders   and    nay,  '  as   an 

sp^adag*,'  but  be  raoghl  John  CtioUtn's  eye  and  rrntrained  him- 

m/S~'  as  one  IWh  with  yoonelf.' 
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So  the  matter  waa  Rettled.  Th«  wedding  book  pl&c«  at  the 
bride's  hoas«.  '  Mr.  Clinton  Batliur^t — ctinqoe,'  figared  kmcng 
the  wedding  presenta,  and  the  cheqne  was  a  handsome,  without 
being  an  embarrassing  one :  Bathurst  bad  tact.  In  due  oourve 
Mrs.  Clinton — a  very  pretty  and  Hciisible  woman — prr*entod  her- 
aelf,  and  met  with  a  charming  reception,  and  everything  went  on 
a«  usual.  The  John  Clinton  baby  wafi  five  daya  old  before 
Batbnnt  heard  of  its  existence,  and  its  arrival  was  announced  to 
bim,  at  the  «nd  of  one  of  thfir  brief  H>nvei«Uion»,  by  the  father 
in  these  tenna  : 

'  By  the  way,  Edgar,  my  wife  had  a  little  girl  on  Sunday 
meaning.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  taid  Mr.  Clinton  Uathurst,  '  I'm  sure  I  congratulate 
yon.' 

in. 

I  doobt  if  the  proprietor  of  Bathnmt  Place  was  ever  aware  of  the 
(act,  but  the  old  boose  and  ita  gardens  took  on  many  new  cbarao- 
teristicB  with  the  advent  of  Mary  Clinton.  Bfautifnl  tl»-y  had 
alw^B  been ;  but  their  loveliDess  had  elements  which  the  ■  County,' 
though  it  luu)  long  ago  p^ea  up  Clinton  Batliur^  himself  as 
hnpOBsible,  noted.  The  John  Clintons  were  very  well  known  and 
liked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  bouHe  itself  had  taken  on 
a  new  air.  The  influence  of  a  refined  and  delicately  cultured 
womanhood  van  fragrant  within  and  without  it. 

On  a  warm  August  afLcmuon  when  the  Clintons  were  paying 
calls,  their  little  Uelga,  now  uot  quite  three  years  old,  remaining 
in  the  cliargi-  of  her  nurto,  BiUhnntt  rai  in  the  longdrnwing^room, 
reading  as  uiual,  when  an  unaccustonied  step  on  the  gravel  path 
fell  on  his  ear.  It  was  a  step  that  (altered  and  stjimmcnd,  too 
light  to  suggest  a  staler,  too  nnoompromiiiing  to  bint  of  a  spy. 
Then,  in  the  large,  sky-backed  obhmg  formed  by  onn  of  the  open 
French  windows,  appeared  the  owner  of  the  footstep — a  little  girl, 
radiantly  lovely,  clothed  iu  white  China  silk;  tbe  little  (ace. 
*  Ruiuiing  over  with  curls,'  still  flushed  as  by  steep,  the  small  red 
lipa  half  nncloAed  over  jiearl-like  teeth,  and  one  hand,  pink  ut  a 
blush  ro«c,  holding  to  the  woodwork.  Two  great  blue  eyes  oket 
Mr.  Clinton  Bathutst'ft  gaxe  frankly  and  without  fear.  There  nnu 
a  momi.'nt'a  pause.  Then  the  child  toddled  towards  him,  and  laid 
R  baod  on  his  knee,  looking  up  into  hui  face. 

'Blcjts  me! 'said  the  owner  of  Bathurst  Place,  'where  have 
you  sprung  from  ? ' 
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^H      UelgK  dic»ganl«d   tbe  ioqairy  vithout  itcruple  ('  ve're  all 

^baat  pfiaoca '}.     '  I  liln  nuai,'  ^e  observed  irrelevtuitly. 

^^      '  Yh  ? '  he  wquired.    Tbe  Bitoation  and  Uin  ramatk  w«ie  oev 

j^A     '  Do  jou  like  womatu  ? '  this  unall  vUitor  [nmued,  stUI  look- 

'  Er— yw.  I  Itlce  wotnans,'  BatbuM  poUUly  coiioed«d.  Wbat 
fniifi'^iiiMiil  esiftod  «&s  all  on  bia  side. 

'lake  me  on  yoan  knee  theu ! '  said  tbe  prinoesa,  bolding  ap 
,     heriiiie     '  I  know  who  you  aro.' 

^B      '  Ok,  do  yoQ? '  said  Mr.  (^linUm  Batborat,  with  a  laugb. 
^P      Aov  vw  s  nuUing  of  starcbed  skirto  vithout,  and  a  yonog 
Hvoosa.  UoifaiDig   furioualj,  appeared,   twisting    ber  apron  and 
loofa'ag  very  ranefa  a&mid. 

*Go  away,*  tbA  prinoees  commuided  from  Batburst'a  knee. 
Tb«  giri  bentalnt,  with  a  toot  on  llic  door-stcp.  Tbv  maater  of 
tka  bouH  looked  up.     '  Who  oiay  yoo  be  ?  '  bn  inquired. 

ShecuBebwanl awkwardly,  'rtn  Mi««  Hi^lga'vnurne.nr.'Bhp 
flipbitwd,  with  mon  hlosbes— «  veiy  pretty  girl  in  ber  white  pi^iU 
tndt.  '  Fm  »e«y  eorry,  sir.  I — I  only  Hlppj)*^  tmt  for  a  nioiiu-ut, 
thjufcing  ba>iy  waa  aaleep.'  Stie  nuide  oa  if  to  take  the  child,  but 
IbelatlerneHlrd  agaimtheruew  friend.  '  No  harm,' Raid  Bathunt 
dDiUy.    'Yon  oacd  Dot  wait.     I  ahaJl  eend   (or  you  if  I  want 


*  I  Ukw  yoo.'  aaid  tbe  child  to  Batburst,  and  put  up  ber  Eace. 
Be  kad  ■em,  ao  far  a*  he  remetnberod,  kiH§ed  a  child  before. 
lb*  tmaU  nm  petal  or  a  mouth  was  eotA  nnd  dcwy-«oft  on   bis 
Tbe  iikdcschbable  fragrance  of  a  child's  bair  haunted  bis 
Bnei,  evttainly,  waa   an  experiitnce  undrraniird   of,   un- 
it is  mb-  to  say   that   Mr.   Clinton  Batburat   had 
weloooied  an  innnon  of  hi»  privacy  with  ao  much  inwaid 
He  eiw«  exerted  binuelf  to  taake  ooovenation.     '  But 

tkatwat  toM  roe  who  I  am.'  he  reminded  her. 
*  Yea,  ycm  are,'  ibr  rvirlic*!,  with  an  air  of  correction.    '  You're 
Baa  tfaat  live*  Jo  the  other  |jart  of  my  fnver's  bouse.     Show 
ysorfingi.* 

Bbe  ftrai^tened  Her  bare  legs,  vlid  down,  and  took  him  by  a 
faifBa.  Tbay  walkrd  nniitd  tbe  ruoni  togetlK-r,  and  iiupfcted  it 
a  drtafl.  A  aei  of  ladiao  iiliinaniiiii.  which  Cliuton  Bathurst  had 
OB^  innued  hinuelf  by  oopyittg  an  bis  bithc,  attracted  Iht  atti-a- 
Ifan.  lie  lilted  tbe  glaa  ewae,  aod  *«t  ber  on  a  cbair,  that  she 
■  txamiBa  the  ptetas  me  by  ooe. 
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'  I  knov  what  that  ia,'  §hp  informed  him,  holdin);  ap  the 
beautifully  behioned  object  uliiuli  repreM?nt«d  one  of  the  rook^, 
*  that's  an  ephelphoot.     What's  that  dag  on  his  bnvk  ? ' 

'  That's  a  castle,'  said  Bathurst.  '  And  tbiii ' — he  showed  h«r 
another  piece — '  ia  the  Whit«  Qumd.  And  you,'  he  told  her,  '  ar« 
the  golden  prinoMn.' 

'  I'm  Ilelga  Bathunt  Pomt^my  Clinton,'  nhe  corrected  him. 
'  Tell  the  eplkelpbant  to  hold  up  his  trunk.' 

'  I  can't  ■ ;  «aid  Bathurdt.     '  He  doesn't  know  how  to.' 

■  Then  he  iBn't  a  real  ephelphant — on'y  p'etend  ?  *  she  com- 
plained. 

'  On'y  pfetend,*  he  admitted.  ■  Would  yon  like  a  set  of  pieces 
like  this  for  your  own — to  t«ke  to  your  nursery  with  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes ! '  she  cried.  •  Yee,  mine  would ! '  She  held  up 
a  pair  of  enowy  armit  to  take  him  hy  the  neck,  and  he  stooped, 
and  kissed  her  a^ain.  'Then  I'll  go  and  E«e  if  I  can  find  them, 
if  you  promise  me  to  sit  still  here  and  not  break  anything  1 '  he 
told  her.  She  nodded  enthunastically.  Bathurrt  hurried  off  to 
the  aouth  wing,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  key. 


i 
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IV. 
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In  the  hideous  consternation  and  derangement  which  had  over- 
whelmed the  houiie  when  John  ('linton  returned,  half  nn  hour 
later,  no' one  remarked  the  fact  that  little  Uelga  had  t-tisyed  from 
her  nursery,  and  been  hastily  conveyed  back  again  by  her  maid, 
TBguoly  protecting,  but  ovc^'rawed  by  the  sudden  rush  of  men  and 
women  whioh  folloved  a  loud  rejNirt,  like  one  of  ber  father's  guns, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  bouse.  It  was  only  when  her  mother 
her  to  bed  that  night — for  bahieei  mu^t  go  to  b<>d,  even  wh< 
there  is  a  man  lying  with  the  blood-stains  nut  yet  removed  &oi 
his  clothing — that  the  ooroner  and  the  police  may  judge  all 
things  next  day— and  the  child  intjuired  iwrsisteutly  wbure  th 
kind  man  was,  a»d  why  he  bad  not  brought  her  the  ephelpbants, 
that  the  story  of  Uelga'e  afternoon  was  gradually  pieced  togeUn 
Mary  Clinton  wept  many  teiu^  n»  she  repealed  it  to  ber  busbanti? 
Bat  I  do  not  know  that  she  need  tiave  cried ;  for,  afteT  nil, 
Bathurst  had  got  what  he  wanted,  and  it  is  my  private  opini< 
that  thill  lost  boar  of  his  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  onl 
perfectly  happy  hour  of  his  missiwiit  and  wiwtcd  life.t 

T.  BAJtoK  Busing. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TOST  STSSTTO.t   HIKEH  A   PROPOSAL. 

.  M  WuTTKlni  had  tl»clun]  tiie  liws  of  tb«  truanU  to  be, 
OS  the  Bigfat  following  tbe  dance  at  Ijuiy  Jliliingbam'ii  there  came 
>  bnak  is  Uw  moaotony  of  their  bnbitM.  For  onco  in  n  vray  they 
dU  not  l««re  tbe  boose  in  their  t>««iToh  Tor  light  and  colour  as 
«an  am  tbey  vere^frte.  Thej  jtayvd  on  in  their  ovn  Mittin^room. 
it  MBDfd  that  tb<7  had  nothing  to  speAk  about.  Millie 
Mt  at  tbe  table,  staring  at  the  wall  in  front  of  her, 
and  dcwpairinf;.  Tony  Stretton  leaned  against  tlie  em- 
<  of  the  wiodov,  now  nod  then  glancing  r^Rtonu^fully  at  hia 
■tta^  now  acd  then  looking  angrily  np  to  the  ceiling  where  the 
ItLBiy  feoCMef  of  a  man  tnutdtng  up  and  down  the  room  above 
■nmwUrf  raamrad  and  tmoeftdng. 

Tony  liftfd  a  eofwr  of  the  Mind  and  looked  ont. 
TbEte'i  a  party  next  door,*  he  aaid,  '  there  was  another  at 
MnUngban**  latt  tught.     Yoa  obonld  luive  been  at  both, 
,  and  jmi  wvre  st  neither.     L'pon  my  word,  it>  rough.' 
Be  drapim)  the  Mind  and  came  over  to  her  side.     He  knew 
veU  wtat  [ktUm  and  entertainmenb*  meant  to  her.     She 
then,  aod    it   leeiDed    to   him    natural  and   right    that 
lb*  ifaMild.     ligbt,  admiration,  laughter  and   gaiety,  and  fine 
-tfaew  thing*   tbe   wa*   bom  to  eojoy,  and   hs   biniwir 
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hod  JD  the  old  days  taken  a  great  pridp  in  watching  ber  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  wsB  not  mervly  the  feeling  that  she  hnd  be«D 
itripp)-d  of  vbat  wa«  her  due  tbrongh  him  which  troubled  him 
to-night.  Other  and  deeper  thoughts  wers  vaguely  etirring  in 
his  mind. 

'  We  have  (jnarrelled  again  to-night,  Millie,*  he  continued 
remonefnlly.  '  Mere  we  are  cooped  np  together  sith  just  onr- 
ulvcK  to  rrly  upon  to  pull  through  these  bud  ye«i»,  nnd  we  have 
quarrelled  again.' 

Millie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  Uow  did  it  begin?'  he  asked.  'I'lwn  my  word  I  dont 
remember.     Oh  ye»,  I •'  and  Millie  interrui>ted  him. 

'What  does  it  matter,  Tony,  how  the  quarrel  began?  It  did 
begin,  and  another  will  begin  to-morrow.  We  can't  helpourseiveii, 
and  you  have  given  the  reason.  Here  we  lire  cooi)ed  op  by  oi 
eelvefi  with  nothing  eli>e  to  do.' 

Tony  pulled  thoughtfully  at  hiK  moustache. 

'  And  we  swore  olT quarrelling  too.     When  was  that?' 

'  Yerterday.' 

'  Yesterday ! '  exclaimed  Tony  with  a  start  of  enrprige.  '  By 
George,  w  it  was.     Only  yesterday.' 

Millie  looked  upat  him, and  thetronble  upon  his  face  bronght 
a  nnile  to  hen.     She  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  It'ti  no  n»e  swearisg  off,  Tony,'  ahe  said.  '  We  are  both  of  us 
living  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  exanperatioo.  I  ju^t — tingle  with 
it,  there's  no  other  word.  And  the  least,  smalle.tt  thing,  which  goee 
wrong  sets  us  quarrelling.  I  don't  think  either  of  ns  ia  to 
blame.  The  boose  alone  gets  on  our  nerves,  doesn't  tt  ?  Theae 
grent  empty,  silent,  dingy  rooms,  with  their  tarnished  fdnitore. 
Oh  \  they  are  horrible  I  I  wander  tlirough  them  sometimes  und 
it  always  seemiB  to  me  that,  a  long  time  ago,  people  lived  here 
who  iuddenly  felt  one  morning  that  tliey  couldn't  stand  it  for 
a  single  moment  longer,  and  ran  oat  and  locked  the  street  door 
behind  tJiem;  and  I  have  almost  done  it  myitelf.  The  very  sun- 
light conies  tlirough  the  windows  timidly,  as  if  it  knew  it  had  no 
right  Lere  at  all.' 

dhe  leaned  hnck  in  her  chair,  looking  nt  Tony  with  eyes  that 
hopeless  and  almo&t  haggard.     As  Tony  listened  to  tier  uut- 
buDit  the  remorse  deepened  on  bis  face. 

•  If  I  could  have  foreseen  all  thi.i,  I  would  have  spared  you  i 
Millie,'  be  said.     ■  I  would.  u{)on  my  wonl.'     He  drew  up  a  chair 
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to  the  table,  and,  flitting  down,  RAid  in  ft  mot«  cbeerfal  voice: 
*  LetV  talk  it  ovfr,  and  nee  if  w«  can't  find  n  rrmmly.' 
Millie  shook  her  head. 
'  W«  talked  it  over  yesterday." 
'  Yes,  BO  ve  did.' 

'  And  qoarrrUH  on  hoar  after  we  had  talked  it  over.' 
'We  did  that  too,'  Tony  agreed,  despondently,  Hia  little 
spark  of  hopefulness  mkc  put  out  and  he  »at  in  vileDce.  His  wife 
too  did  not  speak,  and  in  a  nbort  while  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
silence  was  more  complete  than  it  had  been  a  few  miuutet,  a^o. 
It  seemed  that  a  noii»e  had  ceiued,  and  a  noise  which,  unnoticed 
before,  had  become  noticeable  by  its  cessation.  He  looked  up  to 
the  ceiling.  The  heavy  footetep»  no  longer  dragged  upon  the 
floor  overhead.    Tony  sprang  up. 

<  There  !    He  is  in  bed,'  be  exclaimed.    <  .Shall  we  go  oat  'i ' 
'  Not  to-night,'  replied  Millie. 

lie  conld  make  no  proposal  that  night  which  was  welcomed, 
and  a.''  he  walked  over  to  the  mantelshelf  and  filled  his  pipe,  there 
was  something  in  his  attitude  and  bearing  which  showed  to  Millie 
that  tlie  quick  rebuff  had  hurt. 

'  I  can't  pretend  to-night,  Tony,  and  that's  the  truth,'  she 
added  in  a  kinder  voice.  '  For.  after  alt,  I  do  only  pretend  nowa- 
d»jn  tfaat  I  find  the  Savoy  amusing.' 

Tony  turned  slowly  round  with  the  lighted  match  in  his  hand 
and  .itared  at  bis  wife.  He  wa«  a  man  slow  in  thought,  and  when 
his  thoughts  oompellcd  ezpresi<ion,  laborious  in  words.  The 
deeper  thoughts  which  had  begun  of  iate  to  take  shape  in  hia 
mind  stirred  again  at  her  words. 
'  YoQ  have  owned  it,'  he  said. 

'  It  had  been  pretence  with  you  too,  then  ? '  she  oaked,  looking 
up  iu  NurpriM. 

Tony  puffed  at  his  pipe. 

'  Of  late,  yeri,'  he  replied.  '  Perhaps  chiefly  since  I  saw  that 
yoo  were  pretending.' 

He  came  hock  to  her  »iide  and  looked  for  a  long  time  steadily  at 
her  while  he  thought.  It  was  a  surprise  lo  Millie  that  he  hod 
noticed  her  pretence,  as  much  of  a  surprise  afl  that  he  had  been 
pretending  (oo.  For  nht-  knew  him  to  be  nt  once  slow  to  notice  any 
change  in  others  and  quick  to  betray  it  in  himself.  But  she  was 
aware  how  wide  n  place  she  tilled  in  all  his  thoughts,  portly 
her  own  nature  with  its  facile  emotions  mode  her  unahle 
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to  conceive  n  devotion  which  vtis  engroKsing,  nnil  partly  bvcaose 
Toiiy  liimnelf  had  no  Hjititiide  for  eJCprccuDg  «uch  a  devotion  aud 
indeed  would  hKve  nhrunk  from  its  ezpnasioD  bad  the  itptitude 
been  bin.  But  she  did  611  that  wide  place.  Very  iilowly  be  bad 
began  to  u-stch  her,  very  slowly  and  dimly  certain  ooD%'ictionB 
were  taking  »hape,  very  gradually  he  wsm  dmving  neara-  and 
nearer  to  a  knowledge  that  a  great  risk  mtut  be  taken  and  a  great 
Afli-rifice  made  partly  by  liim,  partly  too  by  her.  i^ome  port  of 
liix  trouble  he  now  spoke  to  her. 

'  It  wasn't  pretence  a  year  ago,  Millie,'  be  said  wistfully.  '  That's 
wbsibotberA  me.  We  enjoyed  clipping  away  quietly  wben  Uie 
house  was  qiuet,  and  suatohinf;  some  of  the  light,  »om»  of  Uie 
laagbter  tlie  others  have  any  time  they  want  it.  It  made  up  for 
the  days,  it  was  fun  then,  Millie,  wasn't  it?  ITpon  my  word  I 
believe  we  enjoyed  our  life,  yes,  even  this  life,  a  year  ago.  Do  yoa 
remember  how  ve  lued  to  drive  home  laughing  o%'er  what  we  tiad 
Meen,  talking  about  the  few  people  we  had  stpotten  to  ?  It  wasnt 
until  we  had  turned  th«  latch-key  in  the  dour,  and  crept  into  the 
ball ■ 

'  And  passed  the  library  door,'  Millie  interrupted,  with  a  little 
shiver. 

Tony  Stretton  stopped  Ebr  a  moment.  Then  he  resumed  in  a 
lower  voice  :  '  Yea,  it  vasn't  ontil  we  had  ]ia,*sftd  the  library  door 
that  the  gloom  (iettlr<d  down  again.  But  nou'  the  fun's  all  over,  at 
the  late-tt  when  the  lights  go  down  in  the  supper  room,  and  often 
before  we  have  ^t  to  them  at  all.  We  were  hapfy  last  yww' — and 
he  &hook  her  affectionately  by  the  arm — '  tliat's  what  bothers  me,' 

His  wife  responded  to  the  gentleness  of  his  vtnce  and  action. 

'  Never  mind,  Tony,'  she  said.  '  Some  day  we  shall  look  bock 
on  all  of  it — -tluH  houKc  and  the  empty  rooms  and  the  quarrels — * 
she  hesitated  for  a  second — '  Yes,  and  the  library  door;  we  shall 
look  \yack  on  it  all  and  laogli.' 

•  Sliall  we  ? '  said  Tony  suddenly.  His  face  wob  most  aerioos, 
bis  voice  roost  doubtful. 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Millie,  Then  she  added  n^> 
assuringly :  '  It  must  end  some  time.    Oh,  yes,  it  can't  lost  for  ever.' 

•  No.'  replied  Tony ;  *  but  it  caw  last  just  long  enough.' 
'  Long  enoagb  for  what  ? ' 

'  haag  enough  to  spoil  both  our  livM  altoguther.' 
He  wait  speaking  with  a  manner  which  was  quite  strange  to 

her.    There  von  a  certainly  in  hia  voice,  there  wai>  a  giaWty  too- 
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He  had  naMd  to  Imv«  tlie  mnMly  of  their  jtUght  to  time  and 
»>.■«■  rincB,  tbreogb  two  years,  time  and  chance  had  TaiM  them. 
Ua  bad  b«cn  fariouily  thiaking.  and  as  the  resuJt  of  thonght  he 
bad  «amB  to  definite  ooncltuions.  Millie  nndenttood  that  there 
vBi  much  mar*  hrhind  the  words  he  had  spoken  and  that  he 
Maaak  to  my  that  mach  more  to  her  to-night.  She  u-ati 
•oddanljr  a»an>  that  »he  was  lace  to  face  with  iBsaeA  momentona 
to  both  of  them.  She  began  to  he  a  little  afraid.  She  looked  at 
Taay  afanort  a«  if  he  were  a  stranger. 

'  Taay'  Nbe  mid  faintly,  in  deprecation. 

'  We  moft  bee  it.  Millie,'  he  w«nt  on  steadily.  ■  This  life  of 
oun  here  in  this  booM  will  come  to  an  end,  of  <-ourKe,  hut  how 
will  it  )«Mte  un,  yon  and  me?  Soared,  i-mhitterp«l.  (juurrelsome, 
or  BO  loBgw  ^namboine  but  jnst  indifferent  to  each  other,  bored 
by  mA  otber? '  R«  wm  ipeaking  veiy  slowly,  choosing  each 
with  diJficalty. 

■  Ob.  DO,'  Millie  protested. 

'  It  may  be  ena  wothi  than  that.     Suppose  we  passed  heyond 

Id  duUke — ^ye«,  active  dislike.     We  are  both  of  as 

yvttUft.  «•  cma  both  reasonably  look   fonntrd  to  long  lives,  long 

Ima  of  active  duilike.    There  might  too  be  contempt  on  your  side.' 

UOIje  stand  at  her  hnsband. 

'OoBtenpt?*  the  Raid,  echoing  biti  words  in  Rurim^. 

'Vca.  Here  are  you  mo«t  anliappy,  and  1  take  it  sitting 
dova.    Contempt  might  come  ^m  tliat.' 

'  fiat  what  ell*  can  yon  do  ? '  she  said. 

*Ah,'  aaid  Tooy,  as  though  he  iiad  been  waiting  for  that 
quastoo,    cDuohed  in  jmt  those   words.      '  Auk   yourself  that 

■tfon  oAmi  Mioagfa.  and  contempt  will  come.' 

YUi  idea  «f  oonteapt  was  a  oew  one  to  Millie,  and  veiy 
liUy  bff  biuband  was  indiscreet  in  ntggeating  \U>  poesibitity. 
Btt  ba  «•■  not  ^fcf*'M"g  at  all  of  the  unwisdom  of  his  words. 
Hi*  tboo^ts  vers  lat  on  nving  the  cherixhtMl  intimacy  of  their 
fe  CroDi  Ute  ruin  which  he  saw  was  likely  to  overtake  it.  He 
'apoha  aat  Inakly,  not  nninting  tbe  risk.  Millie,  for  her  part, 
in  UiB  mood  to  estimate  tb«  trath  of  vliut  he  nid, 
ahhmgh  it  mnained  in  het  memory.  She  was  rather  confiued 
by  tbe  oaw  aspect  wfaicb  her  hiuband  wore.  She  foresaw  that 
W  was  vcwking  towmids  the  dbckanra  of  a  plan ;  and  the  plan 
— uld  (Bsoln  ehaages,  great  changes,  very  likely  a  step 
sHafKbar  into  tbe  dark.     And  abe  beRilalwl. 
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'  Vi>  sha'n't  nltvr,  Tony/  she  said,  '  Yoa  <:iui  be  sum  of  mc, 
uiui'l  you  ? ' 

'  But  we  nre  Altering,'  be  replied.  '  Alreindy  the  Alteration 
has  begun.  Did  we  qusnvl  n  year  ago  a«  we  do  now  ?  We 
enj<^ed  tiio*e  evenings  when  w*  played  truant,  a  year  ago ' ;  and 
then  be  indolged  in  a  yet  greater  indiecreticm  than  any  which  he 
had  yet  allowed  himxelf  to  utter.  But  hi-  wa."  hy  uatiire  umple 
and  completely  honeet,  Whatever  occurred  to  tiim.  that  lie  itpoke 
without  reMTs-e,  and  the  larger  it  loomed  in  hix  thoughts  the 
more  strenuous  was  He  utterance  upon  his  lips.  He  took  a  oeat 
at  the  tftble  by  her  )>ida. 

'  I  know  we  are  changing.  1  take  myEolf,  and  I  vxpeci  it  is 
the  came  with  you.  I  am — it  i»  difficult  to  npteeB  it — I  am 
deadening.  I  am  getting  insensible  to  the  thingo  which  not  very 
long  Ago  moved  me  very  much.  I  once  had  a  friend  who  fell  ill 
of  a  slow  paralysU  which  crept  up  hi»  limbs  littli^  by  little  and  he 
hardly  noticed  ittt  advance.  I  think  tliatV  hapjiening  with  me. 
I  am  losing  the  aseociations — tJiat's  Uie  word  I  want — tbe 
asBociatiwiH  which  made  one's  recoUectionii  valuable,  and  gave  a' 
colour  to  one's  life.  For  instance,  you  sang  a  song  la»t  night, 
Millie,  one  of  thone  ooon  Mogs  di  yomn — do  you  remember? 
Vou  tang  it  once  in  Scotland  on  a  summer's  night.  I  was  out- 
side on  tbe  lawn,  and  past  the  islandn  acrOHs  the  water,  which  was 
dark  and  still,  I  saw  the  lights  in  Oban  bay.  I  thought  I  would 
never  hear  that  song  again  without  feeing  those  lights  in  my 
mind  far  away  acrosB  tbe  water  cluxtered  togetlier  like  tbe  lights 
of  a  distant  town.  Well,  last  night  all  those  associations  were 
M>mehow  dead.  I  remembt-n^l  uU  right,  bat  without  any  Aort  of 
feeling,  that  that  song  was  a  landmark  in  one's  life.  It  was 
merely  you  ."tinging  a  song,  or  raU>er  it  was  merely  someone 
dnging  a  song.' 

It  was  a  laboured  «ipeech,  and  Tony  wa«  very  glad  to  have  got 
it  over. 

*  I  am  very  M>rry,'  replied  Slillie  in  a  low  voice.  She  did  not 
show  him  her  face,  and  he  had  no  notion  whatever  that  his  wonls 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  hurt.  He  was  too  intent  upon  con- 
vincing her,  and  too  anxious  to  put  his  belief  before  her  witJi 
unmiiilakable  cleomew  to  refl«ct  in  what  spurit  che  might  reoiuvft 
the  words,  n»t  her  first  thought  would  be  '  He  no  longer  cares ' 
never  oocuired  to  him  at  all,  and  cheerfully  mi&undenitanding  her 
aoqaiescenoc,  be  went  on : 
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*You  Bee  that's  bad.  It  miwtn't  go  on,  Millie.  I«t'i>  IcMp 
what  we've  got.     At  nil  mnU  let  us  keep  thitt ! ' 

'You  mean  we  must  go  a«'fty?'  said  Millie,  and  Tony 
StrettoD  did  not  answer.  H«  rose  from  hia  chair  and  walked 
hack  to  the  fireplace  and  knocked  the  mthps  from  hia  ]it[>e, 
Millie  was  aocu«tomed  to  long  intvrv&lB  between  Ler  qitwtions 
and  bis  repliee,  bat  she  was  on  the  alert  now.  Something  in  hie 
movements  and  hiti  attitude  showed  her  that  he  was  not  thinking 
of  what  answer  he  should  make.  Ue  was  already  sure  upon  that 
point.  Only  the  particular  anitwer  h«  found  difficalt  to  speak. 
She  guessed  it  on  the  instaat  and  stood  up  erect,  in  alarm. 

'You  mean  tbatyoo  mnctgoaway.and  that  I  must  remain?' 

Tony  turned  round  to  her  and  nodded  his  head. 

'Alone!  Here?'  »he  exclaimed,  looking  round  her  with  a 
shiver. 

'  For  A  little  while.  I'ntil  [  have  made  a  home  for  you  to 
come  to.    Only  till  then,  Millie.     It  needn't  be  so  very  long.' 

'  It  will  seem  ages ! '  Bhe  cried, '  however  short  it  is.  Tony,  it'M 
impossible.' 

Tlte  tedious  day>  stretched  before  her  in  an  endless  and 
DWootoDous  succetsiott.  The  great  rooms  would  be  yet  more 
silent,  and  more  empty  than  they  were;  there  would  be  a  ohill 
throughout  all  the  house ;  the  old  man'n  exactionn  would  become 
yet  more  opjire^iiive,  xince  there  would  be  only  one  to  bear  them. 
She  thought  of  the  long  dull  evenings,  in  the  faded  drawing- 
room.  They  were  bad  enough  now,  those  long  evenings  during 
which  she  read  the  evening  paper  aloud,  and  Sir  John  slept,  yet 
not  so  soundly  but  that  he  woke  the  inKtaiit  her  voice  stopped,  and 
bade  her  continue.  WTiat  would  they  be  if  Tony  were  gone,  if 
there  were  no  hour  or  so  at  the  end  when  they  were  free  to  play 
truant  if  they  willed  ?  ^Hiat  she  had  said  was  true.  She  had  been 
merely  pretending  to  enjoy  their  hour  of  truancy,  but  she  would 
mias  it  none  the  less.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  she 
heard  Tony'*  voice. 

'It  sounds  selfish,  I  know,  but  it  isn't  really.  You  see,  I 
sha'nt  enjoy  myself.  I  have  not  been  brought  up  to  know  any- 
thing well  or  to  do  anything  well — anything.  I  mean,  really  useful^ 
I'll  have  a  pretty  hard  time  too/  And  then  he  described  to  her 
what  he  thought  of  doing.  He  proposed  to  go  out  to  one  of  the 
colonies,  spend  some  months  on  a  farm  as  a  hand,  and  when  he 
bad  learned  eooogh  of  the  metliods,  and  had  Mived  a  little  money, 
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to  get  hold  of  a  Kinnll  farm  to  which  he  oould  ask  her  to  come. 
It  irofi  a  pretty  and  a  i-tmjilo  Kcheise,  and  it  ignored  the  great 
difBcnlties  in  the  way.  Nuch  as  his  ignomnce  and  his  lack  of 
capital.  But  he  believed  in  it  sincerely,  and  every  word  in  his 
short  and  broken  sentences  (iroved  hi*  belief.  He  had  his  way 
that  night  with  Millicent.  She  was  capable  of  a  quick  fervour, 
though  the  fervour  might  as  quickly  flicker  out.  She  saw  that 
the  sacrifice  wm  really  upon  his  side,  for  upon  him  would  be  the 
una<:cutitomed  burden  of  labour,  and  the  lubuiy  would  be  etrange 
and  difficult.  She  roue  to  his  height  since  he  was  with  her  and 
Hj)eaking  to  her  with  nil  the  conviction  of  hlw  soul. 

'  Well,  then,  go,'  she  cried,  '  I'll  wait  here,  Tony,  till  you  send 
for  me.' 

And  when  she  passed  the  library  door  that  night  she  did  not 
even  shrink. 


CHAPTKU  V. 


r.iUELA   MAKES   A   TROHISE. 


Millie'!:)  euthiisiRi<m  for  her  husband's  plan  incrcai«ed  each  day. 
The  picture  which  his  halting  phrases  evoked  for  her,  of  a  littJe 
farm  very  far  away  under  Southcni  skies,  charmed  her  more  by 
reason  of  its  novelty  than  either  she  or  Tony  quite  understood. 
In  the  evenings  of  the  following  week,  long  after  the  footsteps 
overhead  had  ceased,  they  sat  choosing  the  site  of  their  house 
and  building  it.  It  n-as  to  be  the  exact  opixwite  of  their  house 
of  bondage.  The  windows  should  look  out  over  rolling  country, 
the  simple  decorations  should  be  bright  of  oolonr,  and  through 
•Tety  cranny  the  sun  nhould  find  its  way.  Millie's  hopes,  indeed, 
easily  outran  her  husband's.  She  counted  the  house  already 
built,  and  the  door  open  for  her  coming.  Colour  and  light  bathed 
it  in  beauty. 

■  There's  nay  little  fortune,  Tony,'  she  «ud,  when  once  or  twice 
he  tried  to  check  the  leap  of  her  antidpations ;  *  that  will  provide 
the  capital.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  offer  it,"  Tony  replied  simply.  '  Tour  help 
will  shorten  our  separation  by  a  good  deal.    So  I'li  take  half.' 

'Ail! 'cried  Millie. 

'  And  what  wnuld  you  do  when  you  wanted  a  new  frock  ? 
asked  Tony,  with  a  Bmiie. 
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Millie  shruggod  bn  HbualderH. 
I        *  I  shall  join  you  xo  sooa,'  she  wiiil. 

I  It  clawti«l  upon  Tony  that  she  was  making  too  littl<>  of  the 
'  burden  which  ahe  would  be  c&llod  upon  to  bmr — the  burden  of 
I  dull  lonely  months  in  that  great  ebsbl^  house. 
!  '  It  will  be  a  little  while  befure  I  c«n  eend  for  you.  Millie,'  be 
I  protested.  But  she  paid  do  heed  to  the  pioteet.  She  fetched 
'  her  bank  book  nnd  lulded  up  the  figore*. 

*  I  have  three  thousand  pounds,'  she  eaid. 

I  M'll  borrow  half,'  he  repeated.  'Of  course,  I  am  only  bwrow- 
ing.  Should  thiuge  go  wrong  with  me,  you  are  sure  to  get  it 
hack  in  tiie  end.' 

They  drove  down  to  MillieV  bank  the  next  morning,  and 
6fteen  hundred  poandii  were  transferred  to  his  account. 

'  Meanwhile,'  taid  Tony,  bm  tbey  oame  out  of  the  door  into  fall 
L  Mall,  *  we  have  not  yet  settled  where  our  farm  is  to  be.     I  think 
I  will  go  and  ue  Cliase.' 
'        '  The  man  in  Stepney  Green  ? '  Millie  atiked. 

*  Yea.    He's  the  nun  to  help  uc.' 

k  Tony  celled  a  cab  and  dmve  off.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
Rqbb  be  retnnied,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  to  tell  hii^  wife  the 
tesaltti  of  his  vii^tit  before  dinner  waa  announced.  Millie  was  in  a 
fever  to  hnr  bis  news.  Never,  even  in  tbis  hou«e,  had  an  evening 
seemed  bo  long.  Sir  John  t>at  upright  in  his  high-backed  chair, 
nnd.  M  wtus  his  cujitom,  bade  her  read  aloud  the  evening  paper. 
Bot  that  tank  was  beyond  her.  She  pleaded  a  headache  and 
escaped.  It  seemed  to  her  that  hours  pueMed  before  Tony  re- 
joined her.  She  had  come  to  dread  with  an  intense  fear  that 
K>me  hindrance  would,  at  any  moment,  wtop  their  plan. 

'  Well  ? '  she  asked  eagerly,  when  Tony  at  last  came  into  their 
BitUng-room. 

*  It's  to  be  hones  in  Kentucky,'  answered  Tony.  '  Farming 
wanta  more  knowledge  and  a  long  apprenticeship ;  bat  I  know  a 
little  about  horeeB.' 

*  Splendid  ! '  cried  Millie.     '  You  will  go  Mon  ? ' 
'  In  a  week.     A  week  is  all  I  need.' 

Millie  waa  quiet  for  a  little  while.  Then  ehe  asked,  witb  an 
anxious  took : 

'  When  do  you  mean  to  tell  your  father  ? ' 

*  To-morrow," 

'  Don't,'  said  she.     She  miw  hiv  face  elood,  aba  was  well  aware 
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of  hia  dislike  of  secrecies,  but  «he  wan  too  much  afraid  Uiat.  satae- 
hov,  at  the  l«et  moment  nn  insupemble  obotucle  would  bur  the  m 
way.    '  Don't  tell  him  at  alt,'  she  went  on.     '  Leave  a  note  for  | 
him.    I  will  scv  thftt  it  u  given  to  hitn  ftlteryou  have  gone. 
Then  he  can't  stop  you.     Ples»e  do  this,  I  ask  you.' 

'  How  can  he  stop  mr  ? ' 

'I  don't  know;    but  I  am  afraid   that  he  wil).      He  could 
threaten  to  disintierit  you ;  if  you  di»obey«d,  be  might  cany  out  _ 
the  threat.    Give  him  no  opportunity  to  threaten.'  | 

VeTy  reluctantly  Tony  oonRented.     He  bad  all  a  man's  objec- 
tions  to  concealments,  she  all  a  woman's  liking  for  them;  but 
she  prevailed,  and  since  tlie  moment  of  separation  was  very  near, 
they  began   to   retrace   their   stepn   through   the  years  of  their 
married  life,  and   back   beyond  tiiem  to  the  days  of  their  fij»t^ 
acquaintance.      Thus   it   happened   that  Millie   mentioned   tbefl 
name  of  Pamela  Mardale,  and  suddenly  Tony  drew  himself  upright     ' 
in  his  chair. 

'Is  she  in  town,  I  wonder?'  he  asked,  rather  of  himself  thas 
of  hiK  wife. 

*  Most  likely,'  Millie  repli»^.     '  Why  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  must  try  to  see  her  before  I  go,'  said  Tony 
thoughtfully ;  and  more  tliaii  once  during  the  evening  he  looked 
with  anxiety  towards  bis  wife;  but  in  his  look  there  was  some 
perplexity  too. 

He  tried  next  day ;  for  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  friend,  and 
rode  out  into  the  Row  at  eleven  o'clock.  As  he  passed  through 
the  gates  of  Hyde  Park  he  saw  Pamela  turning  her  horse  on 
the  edge  of  the  »and.  She  saw  hira  at  the  same  moment  and 
waited. 

'You  are  a  sitranger  here.'  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  he  joined 
Iter. 

'  Here  and  ererywhere,'  he  replied.  *  I  came  out  on  purpone 
to  find  you.' 

Pamela  glanced  at  Tony  ounouely.  Only  a  few  days  had 
paned  since  Warriitden  had  pointed  out  the  truants  from  the 
window  of  Lady  Millingbam's  house  and  had  speculated  upon  the 
seclusion  of  their  lives.  The  memory  of  that  evening  was  sUU 
frMh  in  her  mind. 

'  1  want  to  ask  you  a  quwtiou.' 

*AHk  it  and  Fli  answer.'  she  replied  carelessly. 

-<  Vou  «ere  Millie's  bridesmaid  ? ' 
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Y«»: 

Yoa  i«aw  a  good  deal  of  ber  before  we  wen-  tnam«d  ? ' 

Y«i.' 

They  were  riding  domi  tli*  Kow  at  a  walk  under  the  trees, 
Pwnela  wondering  to  what  these  queetians  were  to  lead,  Tony 
slowty  formulating  the  ]x>iiit  which  trouhlnl  hitn. 

*  Before  Millie  and  I  were  engsf^ed,'  be  went  on, '  before  indtvd 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  our  being  engaged,  you  once  vaid  to 
me  M>mcthing  about  her.' 

Idid?' 

Yea,  I  remembered  it  lost  night.  And  it  rather  worriea  me, 
eboitld  like  yoo  to  explain  what  >-ou  incniU.  Vmi  said,  "  The 
man  who  marriex  her  should  never  leave  her.  If  be  goes  away 
shooting  big  ganip,  he  should  ta^e  her  with  htm.  On  do  aoootinfc 
muat  ahe  b«  left  behind." ' 

It  viae  a  day  cloudleH^  and  bright.  Owr  towardi*  the 
Serpentine  the  boat  6lled  the  air  with  a  toft  screen  of  mist,  and 
at  thip  bottom  of  the  Row  the  rhododendronM  glowed.  As  Pamela 
and  Tony  went  forward  at  it  walk  the  sunlight  slanting  through 
the  leaves  now  shone  upon  their  faces  and  now  left  them  in  aliade. 
And  when  it  fell  briglit  njion  Pamela  it  lit  up  a  countenance 
which  was  gD'Atly  troubled.  She  did  not.  however,  deny  that  Khe 
had  used  the  words.  She  did  not  pretend  tliat  .ihe  had  forgotten 
their  application. 

'  You  remember  what  I  said  ? '  she  remarked.  '  It  is  a  long 
while  ago,' 

'  Before  that,'  he  esplained,  '  I  bad  begun  to  notice  all  that 
WW  Mid  of  Millie.' 

'  I  spoke  the  words  genenlly,  perhaps  too  c&rele«ity.' 

'  Yet  not  without  a  reason,'  Tony  insisted.  '  That's  not  your 
way." 

Pamela  msile  no  reiily  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  she  patted 
ber  horse's  head,  and  said  softly : 

'  Not  without  a  rewon.'  She  admitted  his  contention  frankly. 
She  did  more,  for  she  turned  in  her  saddle  towards  him  and, 
looking  etraight  into  his  face,  twd  : 

'  I  was  not  giving  you  advice  at  the  time.  Bat,  bad  I  be«D, 
1  should  have  mid  just  those  words.     I  say  them  agun  now.' 

'Why?" 

Tony  put  hir"  r|ueHlion  very  paniently.  He  held  Pamela  in  a 
great  resiiect,  believing  her  cleai-sighted  beyond  her  fellows.     He 
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WK  indeed  it  Utile  timid  in  her  pres«i)c«  a«  a  rule,  for  she  over- 
awed him,  though  all  unvouscioudly.  Nothing  of  tfaiti  timidity, 
however,  showed  now.  '  That  vbs  what  I  came  out  to  ask  you. 
Why?' 

Af^tuD  Pamela  attemjited  no  evasion. 

*  I  can't  tell  yoa,'  she  mid  quietly. 

'  Yoo  pnHnised." 

'  I  break  the  promis*.' 

Tony  looked  wistfully  at  his  companion.  Tliat  the  perplexing 
woids  had  been  I'pok^ii  with  n  dcfiniti-  inraning  ho  had  felt  sura 
from  the  moment  when  he  had  remembered  them.  And  her 
refusal  to  eiplain  proved  to  hiin  tJiat  the  mmning  was  n  veiy 
serious  one— one  indeed  which  he  ought  to  know  and  take  into 
acooaat. 

*I  a«k  yoo  to  explain,'  he  urged,  '  bc>i?auite  [  am  going  away, 
and  I  am  leaving  Mil^e  behind.'  ^ 

Pamela  was  utaitled.     She  turned  qoickly  towards  him.  V 

'  Mast  you  ? '  she  said,  and  before  he  could  answer  she 
rsoovered  from  her  Rurpritie.  '  Never  mind,'  she  continued ;  '  Khali 
we  ride  on  ? '  and  she  put  her  horw  to  a  trot.  It  was  not  ber 
bosinew  to  advise  or  to  interfere.  She  had  .'utid  too  much  already. 
8be  meant  to  remain  the  looker-on. 

Streiton,  however,  waa  not  upon  this  occaaiOD  to  be  so  ewily 
suppressed.  He  kept  level  with  her,  and  as  they  rode  he  told  ber 
wmething  of  the  life  which  Millie  and  he  had  led  in  the  big 
lonely  hous«  in  Berkeley  i^uare ;  and  in  spit^*  of  henvlf  FomeU 
was  interested.  She  had  a  sudden  wish  that  Alan  WarriDdeo  was 
nding  with  them  too,  so  that  he  might  hear  hix  mystery  resolved  ; 
she  hod  a  sodden  viKion  of  his  (ooe,  keen  as  a  boy's,  ae  be 
Urteoed. 

'  I  saw  Millie  and  you  a  fi^w  uightc  ago.     I  was  at  a  dsnc 
close  by,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  you.     1  thought  you  hod  left ' 
London,'  she  said. 

'  No ;  but  I  am  leaving,*  Stretton  relunied  ;  and  hv  went  on 
describe  that  idyllic  future  which  Millie  and  he  had  allotted 
themselves.     The  summer  i<milight  was  golden  in  the  air  about' 
Ihcm ;  already  it  teemed  that  new  fresh  life  was  beginning.     '  1. 
shall  breed  hotses  In  Kentucky.    I  was  recommended  to  it  by 
Bast  End  panon  called  Cha^e  who  runs  a  ii)i«.-fioii  on  Stepnf^j 
Green.    1  used  to  keep  order  in  a  billiard  room  at  his  missiot 
one  night  a  week,  when  I  was  quartered  at  the  Tower.     A  queen 
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sort  of  creaturp.  Chitse ;  bnt  hix  JQilf^<>Qt'8  gooci,  «nrl  of  cotinif  h« 
it  alway*  meeting  all  sortu  of  people.' 

'  Chase  ? '  Pamela  i^prated  ;  and  she  retained  the  naine  in  her 
memory. 

'But  he  doesn't  know  Alillie,'  saidSiretton,  'and  joo  do.  And 
fo  what  you  mid  troublefi  me  7ery  much.  If  I  go  nvay  remem- 
hering  your  words  and  not  ondentanduig  them,  I  shall  go  away 
Dneaay.     I  shall  remain  oneasy.' 

'  I  am  Boiry,'  Pamela  replied.  '  I  broke  a  rule  of  mine  in 
nying  what  I  did,  a  rule  not  to  interfere.  And  I  *«e  now  tlmt  I 
did  very  wrong  in  breaking  it.  I  will  not  break  it  again.  Vou 
mu)(t  forget  my  words.' 

Ther«  was  a  quiet  decision  in  her  manner  which  warned  Tony 
that  no  pennuuions  would  induce  her  to  explain.     He  gave  up  his 
mpt  and  turned  to  another  subject. 

'  I  have  Homething  else  to  ask — not  a  question  this  time,  but  m 
favour.  Yon  oonid  he  a  very  staunch  friend,  Miss  Mardale,  if  you 
cho«e.  Millie  will  be  lonely  after  I  have  gone.  You  were  a  great 
friend  of  hers  onoe — be  a  friend  of  hers  again.' 

Pamela  be«!tat«d.    The  promifte  which  he  sought  on  tlie  Gbm 

it  no  doubt  looked  eaay  of  fulBlment.     But  Tony  Streitou  had 

en  right  in  one  conjecture.    She  had  spoken  tie  words  which 

troubled  him  from  n  definite  rawon,  and  that  reamn  aKsured  her 

sow  that  this  promise  might  laynpon  her  a  burden,  and  a  burden 

a  hoa\7  kind.    Asd  she  shrank  from  all  burdens.    On  the 

her  hand  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  had  caused  Tony  much 

inew!.     He  would  go  away,  on  a  tai'k  which,  as  she  saw  very 

clearly,  would  he  more  arduous  by  far  than  even  he  snspected 

— he  would  go  away  troubled   and   perplexed.     That  could  not 

be  helped.     But  she  might  lighten    the  trouble,  and  make  the 

'q>lexity  less  insistent,  if  she  granted  the  favour  which  he  sought. 

!t  seemed  churlish  to  refuse. 

■  Very  well.'  she  said  reluctantly.     '  I  promise.' 
Already  Tony's   face  showed  his  relief.     She  had  given  her 
reluctantly,  but  she  would  keep  it  now.     Of  that  he  felt 
und,  ami,  bidding  her  good-bye,  he  turned  his  horse  and  cantered 
\t. 

Pamela  rode  homewards  more  slowly.     She  had  proposed  to 
;eep  clear  of  entanglemeiitx  and  reoiwiisibilities,  and,  behold !  the 
inheo  were  about  her.     She  had  undertaken  a  trust.     In  spite  of 
"beriielf  she  had  ceased  to  be  tlie  looker-on. 
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SEWS  OF  TOXV. 


Tde  proui«e  which  Pamela  had  given  vbs  a  great  relief  to  Timy 
he  went  aboat  the  work  of  prepvinng  for  hi»  departure  vith  an 
easier  miiiil.  It  wsr  even  in  his  thoughts  when  hv  ittood  with  bin 
wife  upon  the  ptittforui  of  Kui^tot)  station  five  minutes  before  bis 
train  started  for  Liverpool. 

>Sh((  will  he  a  good  friend,  Millie,'  he  said.     'Count  on  her 
till  I  <«nd  for  you.     1  thinlt  I  am  right  to  go,  even  though  1  don't 

undrivtand ' 

He  checked  himself  nbruiitly.     Millie,  Iiowevcr.  ptud  heed  only 
to  th«  finit  clause  of  his  sentence. 

'  Of  course  you  are  right,'  she  said,  with  a  confideuoe  which 
brought  an  answering  smile  to  hit)  face. 

She  watched  the  red  tail-light  of  the  train  until  it  diMppeared, 
and  drove  home  alone  to  the  big  dreary  hoase.  It  seemed  ten 
times  more  drearj-,  ten  times  more  silent  than  ever  before.  She 
was  really  alone  now.  But  her  confidence  in  lierself  and  in  Tony 
was  still  ^ftrong.  '  I  cnn  wait,'  she  snid,  uud  the  con«ciou«neH»  of 
her  courage  rejoiced  her.  She  walked  from  room  to  room  and  aat 
for  s  few  moments  in  each,  realising  that  the  coldness,  the  dingy 
look  of  the  furniture,  and  tlie  riiipty  silence  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  oppress  her.  She  even  hesitated  at  the  library  door  wit1 
her  fingers  on  the  key.  But  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  t! 
vhe  unlo(;ktH]  it  uud  threw  it  open. 

For  PameUi,  mindful  of  her  pnsmiiie,  called  in  the  aflemo<m. 
Milliceiit  was  «till  uplifted  by  her  confidence. 

'  i  con  wait  quite  patiently,'  she  Mild  ;  and  Pamela  scru' 
her  with  some  amioty.     For  Millioent  was  speaking  feverishly, 
though  she  laboured  under  an  excitement.     Wan  iwT  oourage  thi 
mere  effervescence  of  that  excitement,  or  was  it  a  steady,  durable 
thing  ?     Pamela  led  her  friend  on  to  Hpeak  of  the  life  which  ttlie 
and  Tooy  bad  led  in  the  big  house,  sounding  her  the  while  so 
that  she  might  come  opon  wme  answer  to  that  quwtion.     Am 
thus  it  ha]ip<-iied  that,  as  they  came  down  the  stairs  togeth< 
Millicent  ngnio  stopped  before  Ute  lilirary  door. 

■  Ijook ! '  she  »tad.    •  Tliis  room  always  seemed  lo  me  typii 
r  tlte  whole  house,  typical  too  of  tlie  liven  we  led  in  it.' 
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Sb»  nnlocked  tbr  door  racldmly  aad  flung  it  open.     The  floor 
'the  Mbmy  was  bdov  the  level  of  Uie  hall,  luid  a  »iiaootli  plane 
of  wood  tloped  dmni  to  it  v«t7  gradually  from  the  threshold. 

'  There  nwd  to  be  steps  here  once,  but  before  my  time,'  satd 
y*«™**      Sbe  vent  dova  into  the  room.     Pamela  followed  her, 
I  why  those  two  steps  had  been  removed.     Although 
gw  on  ever;  mil   from  floor  to  otiling,  it  vas 
,  H  a  lihrmry  that  this  room  was  nwd.     Heavy  btnolc  curtafau 
it  with  a  barbaric  profa^on.     The  centre  of  the  room  vas 
-  of  fiinulnre,  and  upon  the  carjiet  in  that  clear  space  wa^  liud 
drag|!>!< ;  and  on  the  druf^rt  op}Mwit«  to  one  another 
two  ^nog  wooden  mitcheii.     The  room   wn»  a   mortuary 
abs — Dothiag  ten.     On  tho«e  two  crutches  thp  dmd  were  to 
lie  awaiting  buriaL 

iBJSt  StnUoa  shook  her  i>l>oald^n>  with  a  kind  of  ithiver. 
'  Oh.  how  ]  DMd  to  hate  tbU  room,  hat«  knowing  that  it  w»s 
r,  jnpareil  and  ready ! ' 

Punela  nmld  imdetstaod  how  the  knowledge  would  worlc  upon 
of  emotions,  whose  nervw  were  nlready  strung  to  cx- 
by  the  life  she  led.  For  even  to  her  there  woa 
eerie  In  the  d)it[MwilJon  uf  tlii>  room.  It  looked  out 
I  s  dnU  ynd  of  stone  at  the  back  of  the  honse  ;  the  light  was 
(fim  and  the  Doiw  of  the  street*  hardly  the  fiunt«tt  whisper ; 
I  WW  a  chill  and  a  dampness  in  the  air. 
'  How  I  hated  it,'  Millie  repeated.  '  1  used  to  lie  awake  and 
of  it.  I  tued  to  imaeine  it  more  Bitent  than  any  other  of 
'  Mitmt  rooms,  and  emptier— emptier  N-cnu«#  day  and  night  it 
to  elaim  an  inhabitant,  and  to  claim  it  as  a  right.  That 
the  horrible  thing.  The  room  wiw  wnittng — wailing  for  us  to 
b»  larriMl  down  that  wooden  bridge  and  laid  on  the  crutches  here, 
«■*&  ia  oar  tnra.  It  became  jujit  a  Mymbol  of  the  whole  lioose. 
F«  wkal  is  th«  boose.  Pamela  t"  A  place  that  should  bare  been 
a  phew  of  life,  aod  b  a  place  merely  expecting  dealli.  Ixwk  at 
tin*  baoks  rtwhing  op  to  tbe  ceiling,  never  taken  down,  never 
the  loom's  a  room  for  coffins.  It  wiwn'l.  merely  a  iiymliol 
Flhsi  haDM~>(hat  wasn't  the  worvt  of  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  image 
'  oar  Uvta,  the  old  mau'<  u]Mlairs,  Tony*!*  and  mine  down  here. 
Wa  «rre  ^1  doing  oolhini;,  neither  suRerinu  nor  enjoying,  but 
wattiag — waiting  fat  death.  NuDung  yoU  »ee  could  liapiH-n 
this  botnx  hut  death.  I'atil  it  fame  there  would  only  Iw 
!  aad  emptiiMM.' 
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HilUe  Stretton  fioUhHl  ber  ouUmrst,  and  stood  disiiuiTfld  as 
Uiotigb  til?  wliiuiow  of  t)ior«  past  dayH  w«re  still  about  ber.  Tb« 
vords  she  bad  Rpoken  mast  have  seemed  exagg«nted  and  eren 
theatrical,  hot  for  thr  aspect  of  h«r  ««  slie  spoke  them,  H«r 
wbole  frame  shuddered,  her  face  had  the  Hbrinldng  look  of  fear. 
She  recovered  herwlf,  however,  in  a  moment. 

'  Bat  that  time's  paot,'  iihe  sud.  '  Tony'a  gone  oad  I— ^ 
am  waiting  for  life  now.  I  am  only  a  lodger,  you  see.  A  month 
or  two,  and  I  p«ck  my  boxes.' 

Sh«  toraed  towards  the  door  and  stopped.  The  Itall  door  hod 
ju»t  nt  that  mora<^nt  o))en^.  Pnmela  heard  a  man's  footsteps 
soand  heavily  upon  the  Hoor  of  the  hall  and  then  upon  the  stain. 

•  My  faUier-in-lBw.'  nid  Millie. 

'  This  was  his  doing  ?  *  asked  Pamela. 

>  Ye«,'  replied  Millie.  '  It's  strange,  isn't  it  ?  Bat  there's 
something  Btranger  still.' 

The  footsteps  Iiod  now  ceased.  MlllEe  led  the  ray  back  to 
her  room. 

'  When  I  got  borne  yesterday,'  she  related,  '  1  bad  Tony's 
letter  annooncing  his  departure  taken  up  to  Sir  John.  I  wait«d 
tor  him  U>  iti^tid  for  me.  H«  dtd  not.  I  am  not  sore  that  I 
Hcpectod  he  voold.  You  see,  he  has  never  Hbown  the  leotit 
interest  in  ns.  However,  when  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  dress 
for  dinner,  I  saw  that  the  candles  were  all  lighted  in  Tony's  room 
next  door,  and  ht«  clothes  laid  out  upon  the  bed.  I  went  in  and 
pat  the  candles  out — rather  quickly.'  Her  v<nce  shook  a  little 
upon  those  last  two  wordtt.  Pamela  nodded  her  head  as  though 
sbe  underHtood,  and  Millicent  went  on,  after  a  short  pouMO : 

'  It  troubled  me  to  see  them  burning ;  it  troubled  me  vexy 
much.  And  when  I  came  downstairs  I  told  the  footman  the 
candles  were  not  to  be  lit  iigaiu.  »«ince  Tony  had  gone  away.  He 
answered  that  they  hod  been  lit  by  Sir  John's  ordejr«.  At  fint 
I  thought  that  Sir  John  had  not  troubled  to  read  the  letter  at  all. 
I  thought  that  all  (he  more  boeaUMi  hv  never  ouce,  eiUter  during 
dinner  or  afterwarde,  mentioned  Tony's  name  or  seemed  to  remark 
bis  absence.  But  it  wax  not  so.  He  has  given  ofden  that  eveiy 
night  the  room  is  to  be  ready  and  the  candles  tit  as  though  Tony 
■■ere  here  .ttili,  or  might  walk  in  nt  the  door  at  any  moment. 
SDppOM  that  after  all  in  a  queer  way  he  cares.' 

Again   her   voice   faltered ;    and   a^n   a  question   ro«a  ujT 
llnaistent  in  Pamela's  mind.    She  knew  her  friend,  aod  it  was  i 
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oT  her  btovtcdge  that  th«  liad  «pokea  long  ago  in  Tody's  presence 
mbtn  the  had  aaid, '  her  bocband  sbootd  never  leave  her.'  It  wa$ 
gridwit  thai  Twyt  deputtir«  had  caused  his  wife  great  GuSering. 
llillieeot  bad  let  that  &ct  escape  in  spite  of  her  exaltation. 
INuDfla  vdoomed  it,  bia  ibo  atked :  '  Was  that  regret  a  steady 
uddmable  thing?* 

I^ada  Ml  I^ondoD  the  next  day  with  her  quration  on- 
ail— Med,  and  for  tvo  months  there  vaa  no  opporlniti^  for  her  of 
diaeovoing  an  amer.  Often  daring  that  August  and  Septejnber, 
dn  Ihi  moon  in  Sootland,  or  at  her  own  home  in  I>>ice8terebire, 
ah*  vwnld  think  of  Millie  Siretton,  in  tho  hot  and  dusty  town 
"■■'f*-  the  booan  where  the  blinda  were  drawn.  She  imagined 
bs  ifttias  orer  againit  the  old  stem  imjKt^t'ivt-  mnn  at  dinner, 
or  wearily  rv«disg  to  him  his  newfi|)aper  at  night.  Uad  the  regret 
dviadlcd  to  irritatHO,  and  tlie  lonelinett^  begotten  )wtuliu)cf)? 

IndMd,  tboae  months  were  doll  and  wearisome  enough  for 
JUlUeeot.  Tio  change  of  sigaificanoe  came  in  the  routine  of  that 
momiAamant  bouscbold.  Sir  John  went  to  his  room  perhaits  a 
Bllfe  oirtier  than  had  been  his  wont,  his  footsteps  dragged  along 
Iha  floor  far  a  while  longer,  and  his  light  burned  in  the  window 
•As  the  dawn  had  come.  Finally  he  ceaeed  to  leave  his  room 
at  an.  fiat  that  was  alt.  For  Milliceol,  however,  the  weeks 
ftmted  eanly.  Each  day  bronght  her  a  day  nearer  to  tbe  Bonlit 
fam  fronting  the  ojien  plain.  She  marked  the  weekfl  oflT  in  her 
£■17  with  a  fcroving  reliE'f ;  for  neu-s  kept  i-oming  from  America, 
■ad  tbe  sew*  was  good. 

Snly  in  October,  Pamela  passed  through  London  on  her  way 
to  SBMez,  and  broke  her  journey  that  she  might  see  her  friend. 

*  Timaett  Sllllinghain  it  writing  to  you,'  she  nid.  *  She  wants 
JOB  lo  itay  with  her  in  LeioesterBbire.  I  shall  be  there  too. 
I  hofB  yoo  will  coa>e.' 

H     'When?' 

^1     '  .At  the  bnginning  of  the  New  Year.* 

^P      Millicrnt  laogbed. 

^^      •  I  tball  tavB  left  England  belbre  then.    Tony  will  have  made 
Ua  9KJ,'  dte  Mid  with  a  joyooa  conviotioD. 

I  *Tlk«r«'  might  be  delayf,'  Pamela  *Dgg<<«ted,  in  a  very  gentle 

voMR.  Fwr  mddealy  there  had  risen  before  her  mind  the  picture 
«t  a  Lemce  Ugh  abcrte  a  gorge  dark  w-itli  cypreascfi.  She  saw 
■pan  tbe  Uedttcvranean.  breaking  in  gold  along  tlie  earring 
dH(w,'«Ml  tbe  prdena  of  tbe  <Uno  at  Monte  CVirlo.    She  heard 
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a  yoattg  girt  propbe^ring  stoooeas  apon  that  terrace  with  no 
oertsinly  ttian  MUUceot  had  used.  Her  fact)  softened  and 
eyea  sboos  with  a  very  wittfol  look.  Slie  took  out  her  watcli  aod 
glanced  at  it^  lb  vast  f\v»  o'cloclc.  The  scboo]  children  hnd  gone 
boin«  bj  now  fixtm  the  little  «chool-houiKi  in  the  Kjuftro  of  Boqoe- 
brone.  Wan  the  schckolmaster  leaning  over  the  parapet  looking 
downward*  to  the  station  or  to  the  deserted  walk  in  fiout  uf  the 
Casino  ?  Was  a  tiain  paning  along  the  sea'8  edge  towards  France 
and  Paris? 

'  OneroustexpectdelayStlkfiUie,' she  insisted;  and  again  Millie 
laughi-d. 

'  1  have  had  letters.  I  am  expecting  another.  It  sboold  have 
come  a  fortnight  sincr.'  And  she  told  Pamela  what  the  letters 
had  oontained. 

At  lintt  Tony  hod  been  a  little  bewildered  by  the  activity  of 
New  York,  after  bia  quiescent  years.  Bat  he  had  soon  made  an 
acquaintance,  oitd  the  acquaintance  had  become  a  friend.  The 
two  men  had  determined  to  go  into  partnership ;  a  farm  in  Ken- 
tucky was  purcliaii«d,  ea<;h  man  depositing  no  equal  share  of  the 
parchaf«  money. 

'  Six  weeks  ago  they  left  New  York.  Tony  said  I  would  not 
hear  from  him  at  oncv.' 

And  while  they  were  sitting  together  there  came  a  knock 
upon  the  door,  and  two  letters  wero  brought  in  for  Millieeut. 
One  she  tossed  upon  the  table.  With  the  other  in  her  hand  she 
turned  triumphantly  to  Pamela. 

'  Do  you  mind  ?'  she  aaked.     '  I  have  been  waiting  so  long.' 

*  Read  it,  of  course,'  said  Pamela. 

Millie  tore  the  letter  opeji,  and  at  onoe  the  light  died  out  <^ 
her  eye?:,  and  the  smile  vanished  from  hor  lips. 

'From  New  York,' she  said,  halfway  between  perplexity  and 
fear.  *  He  writes  from  New  York.'  And  with  trembling  lingers 
she  turned  over  the  sheets  and  read  the  letter  through. 

Pamela  watched  her,  saw  the  blood  ebb  from  her  cheeks,  and 
dejecUoQ  overspread  her  face.  A  great  pity  welled  up  in  Pamela's 
heart,  not  merely  for  the  wife  who  read,  hut  for  the  man  wlio  bad 
penned  that  letter — with  what  difficulty,  fbe  wondered,  with  bow 
much  pain  \  Failure  was  tJio  message  which  it  carried.  &[ilUcent'fl 
trembling  lipd  told  her  that.  And  again  the  village  of  Koqui^bnine 
lote  up  before  her  eyes  as  «he  gazed  out  of  the  window  on  the 
London  square.     Wliat  were  the  words  the  schoolmaster  Iwd 
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Hiipabn  vImb.  itripped  of  hi«  drenm«,  be  hod  oonfeitjiM  tmcef^ 
«w  not  fee  him  ?  '  We  miut  forget  these  fine  plans.  The  eohool 
■t  BuilMljiiiue  «il)  aend  no  deputy  to  Paru.'  PametA'ti  ey«6 
gm  dinL 

Sba  dMxl  lotAiag  out  of  lh<«  vindow  fm-  some  whil<>,  i)tit 
lwiiii|  DO  iDOTniieiit  she  at  length  turned  bavk  again.  The 
dMcUodbe  letter  had  &UeD  upon  the  floor,  they  lay  scattered, 

I      writtiaofcr  in  ■  roand,  tprmwliiig,  schoolboy's  baud.    Mi))ic«ot 

^^Mt  trrj  itiU.  her  fiu«  most  weary  and  deepainng. 

^K    '3i'»  aB  ana,'  abe  said.    '  The  friend  vox  a  awindler.    He  left 

^^fae  tan  at  a  vtatiati  flo  the  way  and  diBapp(>ar(<d.     Tony  vent 

^^ki,  bat  tbor*  «ms  do  &nn.    He-  in  back  ia  Nrv  York.' 

^H     *  Bat  the  man  can  be  found  ? ' 

^V      *Bm  belang>>  to  a  gang.     Th<-T«  i»  little  chance,  and  Tony  haa 

^^■B  WfOB0f,     Ub  will  take  no  more  of  mine.' 

^H    *  He  if  eoming  bottui,  tbea  7 '  mid  Pamela. 

^^     '  No;  be  owaaa  to  stay  and  retrieve  his  failorea,' 

ParaHaMld  aatbiag,iind  MiJUoent  a{>pealed  to  ber.  '  He  will 
do  ifastt  don't  yon  think?  Men  have  started  badly  before,  and 
fan*  SBCoeedad,  and  bare  noi  taken  so  vf>ry  long  to  eoccecd.' 

*  Xo  doubt,*  Mid  PkdmU  ;  and  she  spoke  with  what  hopefofaiMg 
^e  ondd.  Bot  ibe  mnembered  Tony  Stretton.  Simplicity  and 
gBoMiwuoot  were  amoDget  his  chief  <]aalitie8 ;  he  was  a  loyal 
Mead,  and  be  had  plock.  Was  that  enough  'f  On  the  otli^r 
faaad  be  bad  little  knowledge  and  little  experience.  The  sohool- 
■artcr  of  Baqoelaiuw  and  Tony  Stretton  stood  side  by  side  in  her 
ftinm^a,  Sh«  ««>  not,  bowrver,  to  be  put  to  Uie  task  of  in- 
TeotiDg   enoovwcementa.     For  before  she   could  open   her  lipti 

MJUiceat  nid  gently : 

*  WiD  joa  imnd  if  I  aak  to  be  left  alone  ?    Come  again  aa 
you  ran.     Bat  (liin  afternoon '     Her  voiwi  broke  so 

tlMt  abe  could  not  Coiiih  her  E«ntetice,  and  she  tumiNJ  hastily 
away.  Howreer,  aha  neorand  her«fJr-ooDtrol  anil  went  down  the 
fltatn  with  Punela,  and  as  they  c»mo  into  the  hall  their  eyei 
tBiaed  to  the  '-'^ — *^  'Ino',  and  then  they  looked  at  one  another. 
ba  naBMnb  fnvenation  they  liad  had  within  that  room. 

■Wbat  if  yoa  told  Sir  John?'  said  Pamela.    'Ueeems  thathe 

a&n  all  Are.' 
*U  wouM  lie  of  CO  nsr.'  nid  Millicent,  Kltaking  her   head. 
«<mU  wly  my.  "  Let  him  come  home,"  and  Tony  will  not, 
1  anw  •(«  bim  sow.' 
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'  Never  ? '  exclaimed  Pamela. 

'  No  ;  he  does  not  leave  bis  room.'  She  lowered  her  voice.  '  X 
do  not  believe  he  ever  will  leave  it  again.  It's  not  that  he's  really 
ill,  hiB  doctor  tells  me,  but  he's  slowly  letting  himself  go.' 

Pamela  answered  absently.  Sir  John  Stretton  and  his  ailments 
played  a  small  part  in  her  thoughts.  It  seemed  that  the  libraiy 
was  again  to  become  typical  of  the  hoose,  typical  of  the  life  its 
inhabitants  led.  Nothing  was  to  happen  then.  There  was  to 
he  a  mere  waiting  for  things  to  cease. 

But  a  second  letter  was  lying  npstaire  unopened  on  the  table, 
and  that  letter,  harmlees  as  it  appeared,  was  strangely  t«  influence 
Millicent  Stretton's  life.  It  was  many  hours  afterwards  when 
Millicent  opened  it,  and,  compared  with  the  heavy  tidings  she  had 
by  the  same  post  received,  it  seemed  utterly  trifling  and  unim- 
portant. It  was  no  more  indeed  than  the  invitation  from  Frances 
Millingham  of  which  Pamela  had  spoken.  Pamela  forgot  it  alto- 
gether when  she  heard  the  news  which  Tony  had  sent,  but  she 
was  to  be  affected  by  it  too.  For  she  bad  made  a  promise  to  Tony 
Stretton,  and,  as  he  had  foreseen,  she  would  at  any  cost  fulfil  it. 
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A  CEttTAtK  table  in  the  (]iniiig<rooin  of  s  historic  Pol]  Mall  Club  is 
hauuted  by  precious  memories.  A  <]uarter  of  a  oentury  sgo  there 
b^an  to  frequent  it  a  little  coterie  numbering  from  six  to  eight, 
t  moat  five  could  be  seated  at  luncheon.  On  the  dail^  average 
m  for  four  auBioed.  The  Uttle  club  wiUtin  a  club  bad  no 
proscriptiTC  right  to  this  en  any  other  table.  But  possession  was 
courteously  recognised.  A  member,  not  one  of  the  littl«  Mt» 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  Keating  himself  at  the  desk  of 
head  waiter  as  of  appropriating  one  of  the  chairs  at  this  little 
blc  by  the  window. 
Remnants  of  the  Old  Guard  still  gather  for  the  midday  lunclieon. 
Bat  it  is  with  »ad<lrned  memorte.i  of  unforgott«n  faces,  well-remem- 
bered voices.  Here  through  many  years  sat  Jamoa  Payo,  his 
kindly  huinour,  flashing  wit,  irradiating  the  table  talk.  Next  to 
him  sat  spectacled  William  Black,  not  nearly  so  sombre  as  ho 
looked.  Host  frcqucatly  the  odd  man  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
George  Augustus  Saia,  habitually  a  late  comer,  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  commentary  upon  a  world  about  which  his  knowledge  was 
ezteuaive  and  peculiar.  Opposite  James  Fayn,  tbrou^  thirty 
years  of  unremitting  attendance,  sat  J.  R.  Robinson,  in  his  last 
jears  modestly,  but  with  just  satisfaction,  bearing  the  title  Sir 
fAia.    All,  all,  are  gone  :  the  old  fmnitiar  faces. 

One  reason  that  made  Robinson's  record  of  attendance  at  the 
nncbeon-table  exceed  tliat  of  any  otJuji  habitiU  was  his  honor  of 
idays.  He  found  pleasure  an<l  recreation  in  work,  and  had  no 
lympathy  with  men  who  must  needs  go  abroad  for  a  montli  or  six 
in  the  year,  breaking  up  the  monotonous  interval  by  week- 
ig  at  Brighton  or  other  lu-allh  resorta,  Exercise  waa  all  very 
oU.  But  if  a  man  wanted  to  walk,  why,  there  was  Fleet  Street. 
Every  day  through  six  days  a  week  Robinson,  having  spent  the 
morning  in  Bouverie  Street,  directing  the  affairs  of  a  great  iiows- 
paper,  on  tJi«  stroke  of  half-past  twelve  '  took  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street '  till  he  was  overtaken  by  the  first  'bus  going  westward  as  far 
as  tite  bottom  of  tlte  Haymarket.    Tiiis  he  bailed  and  was  conveyed 
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to  his  bekived  Club,  and  the  bright  society  that  clustered  rouiid 
the  little  taUe  by  tJw  window. 

Among  other  points  of  sympathy  between  Robinson  and  James 
Payo  was  the  conviction  thiLt  witliin  the  bounds  of  Ludgatc  Hill 
and  Hyde  Park,  London  paaseased  every  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  lUe  the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  If  under  family  or 
friendly  compulsion  either  left  town  for  a  holiday,  long  or  short — 
and  three  days  was  accounted  long — he  went  fortJi  as  if  hia  goal 
were  the  acaffold.  Once,  greatly  daring,  they  eet  ont  for  a  Saturday 
to  Monday  exoataion  to  Winchclsca  and  Rye.  Of  the  attractions 
of  the  old  Cinque  Ports  they  had  heard  much  from  the  sitting 
iD&mber,  a  club  colleague,  though  not  belonging  to  ihe  table.  For 
mtka  after  their  return  their  account  of  the  expedition  rivalled  in 
interest  Captain  Cook's  log  of  an  even  more  distant  voyage.  Walk* 
ing  about  the  ancient  streeta  (3  Rye  they  (so  they  said)  did  not 
oome  across  a  living  soul.  Straying  into  the  yont  of  an  ion,  i^qualiy 
deserted,  they  observed  a  horseless  onmibus.  Opening  the  door 
they  found  the  driver  seated  inside  fast  asleep. 

*  Ah,'  said  James  Payn,  with  a  sigh  of  satis&wtion,  '  here's  the 
population,'  fl 

The  spirit  of  enquiry  thoroughly  aroused,  they  rambled  on  tiU^ 
tlwy  came  upon  the  upland  ovcr!o<^ing  the  sea.  Time  was  when 
Rye  proudly  ranked  among  the  Five  Ports,  generously  contributing 
it«  quota  to  PlantAgeocta  and  Tudors  for  defence  of  the  Uland. 
Now,  the  wayward  sea  standing  afar  off,  there  is  visible  between 
it«  marge  and  the  ancient  town  a  deaolabe  stretch  of  shingle  and 
Band. 

*  Well,*  munnured  Robinson,  forlornly  gazing  oroond,  '  tUfl 
is  the  dalteat  place  I  ever  saw.' 

'  Yes.*  said  Payn,  '  even  the  eca  has  deserted  it.' 
Harrying  back  to  the  station,  where  with  well-rewarded  f< 
dght  they  had  left  their  portniant«uu.T  bcFort;  making  luconnais-' 
Banoe,  they  caught  the  Iraln  to  town,  'lining  late  but  happy  at 
Club  in  Pall  Mai). 

Bright(Hi,  as  being  within  an  hour's  run  by  rail,  and  in  oi 
respects  a  suburb  of  Lcmdon,  was  more  attractive  to  RohiuBon 
lo  sonuuer  time,  during  the  last  tea  or  twelve  ye«rs  of  Us  Ufe,  ha, 
(lequcntly  ran  down  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  oompTomisbg  with 
bis  consdenoe  by  rvtuming  to  buaineaa  at  an  abnormally  earty 
hour  on  Monday  morning.  Wherever  be  might  be,  bis  heart, 
natnvelled,  fondly  turned  to  Boaverio  Street.    Ouee,  atul  only 
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ODM,  I  mduced  him  to  spend  a  weGk-«n<]  in  the  couDtry  with  me. 
He  bore  up  with  fortitude  through  the  Sunday,  taking  delight  in 
nlating  hu  couvcrsation  with  a  cow  in  the  early  morning.  He  had 
been  awakened  about  six  o'clock  by  a  cow  lowing  in  a  neighboar- 
iog  pasture,  I  fani^y  it  wa«  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  prido 
he  recognised  the  origin  and  nstuie  of  (he  uuttmcous  iutcmip- 
tion  of  Bleep.  Some  town-bred  folk  of  less  Ireen  intuitive  per- 
oeptaon  might  have  thought  it  waa  a  home  neighing. 

*  Now,  my  good  cow,*  Robinson,  with  that  chuckling  laugh 
that  accompanied  his  abundant  story-telling,  repotted  himself  as 
having  eoid,  'that  will  do  for  th«  prMsnt.  I  know  what  yoa 
want.  What  do  you  think  of  the  "  largest  oiiculatioo  in  the  world"  1 
and  what  are  your  vie«-8  on  the  policy  of  rival  enterprise  in  btll> 
posting  t  But  if  you'll  just  be  quiet  five  minutes  TU  get  to  sleep 
■gain.' 

Here  the  cow  broke  in  with  a  fresh  burst  of  even  more  anguished 

loflring,  Robinson  continuing  his  remonstraoce  and  «nUeaty  whvii 

tJie  nutse  subsided. 

-  Walking  to  the  station  on  Uoo<tay  uiorning  to  cat«b  the  nine 

•'elock  train  to  Lond(»i,  he  bad  scarcely  closed  the  gvden  gate 

hen  iu  eager  whispr  he  said  : 

•  Where  can  I  get  the  "  Daily  News  "? ' 
On  hearing  that  it  did  not  arrive  till  th«  next  train,  he  relapsed 

to  moody  idlence.     Evidently  he  did  not  know  wliclher  to  pity 

dcspiae  a  commoni^  that  could  not  have  the  '  Daily  Kewa  * 

on  their  table  before  ught  o'clock  breakfast.    I  forget  whether  lus 

visit  to  H)-tiie  preceded  or  followed  Ilia  excursion  to  Rye.    Putting 

the  two  togetliCT,  bo  hod  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  innocent  prattling  humour,  dkiictosed  in  bis  conversation 

with  the  cow,  will  be  a  revelation  of  character  to  some  of  Robinson's 

newspaper  stafi  at  home  and  abroad.    Actually,  as  some  of  ua 

were  privileged  to  know,  he  was  the  kindest-hearted,  most  generous- 

aaturod  man  in  the  world ;    ^ntle-mannered,  even  to  timidity. 

I      Give  him  a  pen  in  hand,  a  sheet  of  notepaper  before  him,  and  aome 

taeht*  caloulate<l  to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  *  Doily  Kew*,'  and 

Ike  was  a  perfect  ogre.    During  my  long  captoinoy  of  the  patlia- 

Qieotary  stafl  of  the  paper  I  have  seen  veteran  ntenibcrs  of  the 

I      oorps  grow  pale  when  a  messenger  has  handed  to  them  a  not« 

'      aMitMtd  in  Hobinson's  nnmiiitakable   hieroglyph.     Only  a  sod* 

I       tenoe  or  two,  but  every  word  a  spike  driven  under  the  iifth  nb. 

L       Experientia  dooet.    In  the  early  days  of  my  work  on  the  '  News,' 
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RobinsoD  was  aoctutomod  to  oacoun^  m«  with  guMtons  praise. 
At  that  time,  the  faahion  oi  speci&l  descriptive  articlea,  now  com- 
mon enoagh,  was  bc^nnlng  to  have  vogae.  Hardly  a  copy  ol 
the  paper  appeared  withoat  one  in  large  type,  writt«n  chiefly  by 
Archibald  Forbes  and  myaeil.  On  a  Chtistmaa  time,  now,  aUok  f 
thirty  years  sped,  it  occuired  to  me  that  seasonable  copy  was  to  be 
niade  out  of  a  visit  to  the  old  aImMhou»c  at  Rochester  where  at  an 
earlier  Christmas  Cbarlea  Dickens  lodged  his '  Seven  Poor  Tr<tveUer«.* 
I  went  down,  made  a  car«[ul  8ur%-cy  of  the  hostelry,  had  a  frwodly 
conversation  with  the  housekeeper,  and  wrote  an  article  purport- 
ing to  be  the  experteooe  of  a  atrolling  paper-stainer  who  had  spent 
in  the  almshouse  the  night  on  which  Christmas  Day  dawned.  I 
still  treasure — pnuse  wa*  rarer,  more  precious,  in  thaw  days — a 
note  received  from  Robinson  on  the  day  the  article  appeared.  Aa 
usual,  it  was  short ;  as  costomary,  it  was  pointed  ;  happily  it  waa 
kind.     '  If  this  a  not  genius,'  no  it  ran, '  it  is  something  very  like  it.* 

Approbation  from  Sir  Ilubert  Stanley,  especially  when  he  La  one's 
commander,  with  the  keys  of  promotion  in  his  pocket,  is  praise 
indeed.  I  felt  more  than  rewarded  for  my  winter  journey  down 
to  Rochester.  But  there  is  a  cloud  to  moat  silver  linings.  For 
the  dttunatic  purposes  of  my  article,  the  ax  other  Poor  "^vellcra 
having  gone  to  roost,  I  brought  in  the  matron,  with  a  jug  oE  porter 
in  her  hand,  rtpicscoting  her  as  saying,  '  I'm  not  going  to  bed 
myself  for  a  bit,  and  if  you  Ukc  to  sit  by  the  6re  and  smoke  a  pipe 
and  drink  a  glass  whilst  I  mend  a  stocking  or  two,  you'll  be  com- 
pany.' This  made  opportunity  for  a  chat,  in  which  the  matron 
related  some  particulais  in  the  history  of  Watts's,  notably  con-  ■ 
nected  with  the  visit  of  Charles  Dickens,  on  which  was  founded  bis  - 
mcmotablc  Christmas  story. 

Unfortunately  the  matron,  a  practical  person,  took  a  view  of 
the  incident  remote  from  poetry  or  prose  fiction.  She  engaged, 
probably  had  thrust  upon  her,  the  service*  of  a  local  solicitor,  who 
wroto  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  'Daily  News'  tbreatoning 
action  for  libel.  Hia  client's  present  prospects  were,  he  wrote, 
blighted,  her  future  blast«d,  by  tlio  statement  in  a  journal, 
avowedly  of  large  ciKulation,  that,  the  rest  of  the  company  having 
gone  to  bed,  she  sat  up  till  all  hoiua  of  the  night  mending  stodonga 
whilst  a  tramp  sat  within  arm's  length  of  her  chair  smoking  &  ^ 
short  pipe  (I  bad  not  indicated  its  length)  and  drinking  porter.        fl 

Robinson  once  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  his  passion  for 
travel  was  tamed  by  incurable  appn^hension  of  shipwreck.    '  I  could 
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nerer,'  be  luud,  'sleep  in  my  berth  for  thioking  that  between  ma. 
kad  the  bottooi  of  the  sea  there  ww  nothing;  bat  a  plank  of  wood.* 
There  wu  one  thing  ho  apprehended  with  livelier  feftr  than  a  ses 
Toyige.  It  was  an  action  for  Ubel.  Quick  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication from  the  Rochester  nolicitor,  he  wrote  to  the  'ox- 
almoat-a-geniua '  the  moat  withering  lctt«r  I  had  ever  received. 
By  my  calloo*  indifference  to  (acta,  my  audacious  habit  of  roman* 
ctng,  I  had  not  only  permanently  destroyed  the  character  of  the 
'  Daily  News,'  but  had  immediately  whelmed  the  proprietors  ia 
what  pronused  to  be  coloesal  damages. 

I  learned  later  that,  by  putting  &  bold  face  ou  the  matter, 
Robinflon  had  iiulacetl  the  local  solicitor  to  accept  101.  in  full  pay* 
ment,  out  of  which  I  daro  nay  my  friend,  the  outraged  matron, 
got  twenty  or  thirty  shillinga. 

Another  of  Robinwn's  ferocities  in  letter-writing  with  which 
I  was  peraonally  acquainted — I  recall  them  since  their  rant  recep- 
ttOQ  mada  them  memorable—  waa  on  account  of  my  handwriting. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  on  the  previous  night  the  time  occupied 
in  deciphering  my  copy  had  nearly  led  to  that  unpardonable  nn, 
*  losing  the  peat '  after  the  paper  had  gone  to  press.  In  normal 
times,  he  added,  my  infirmity  involved  exceptional  expense  a* 
unduly  prolonging  the  labour  of  the  compositor. 

I  confess  that  my  handwriting,  in  these  days  merciftiUy  with- 
held from  currency,  it)  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  Admitting 
poseibihty  of  prejudice,  I  honestly  aver  that  Robinson's  was  woras. 
It  was  stil!  another  bond  of  union  between  him  and  James  Payn 
that  in  the  matter  of  illi'gibility  their  handwriting  was  execrable. 
It  happened  that  in  the  note  addressed  to  me  were  three  consccu- 
tive  words,  whose  meaning  I,  after  diligent  endeavour,  failed  to 
■  decipher.  I  pasted  a  sheet  of  paper  over  Robinaon's  note,  cutting 
a  hole  that  discloeed  these  three  words,  and  took  it  down  with  mo  fl 
to  the  oflicc.  Having  humbly  apologised  for  mine  own  weakness,  ^ 
and  promiging  eSort  at  amendment,  I  produced  the  <Ii.igui.s6d  note, 
and  asked  Robinson  what  the  three  words  were.  Ho  glared  at 
tbem  through  his  gUsses,  turned  them  upside  down,  and  finally 
ftdnutted  he  could  not  tell.  Removing  tlie  covciing  sheet  I  showed 
him  how  in  the  matter  of  caligraphy  Satan  might  rebuke  sin.  Ha 
chnckled,  added  the  story  to  the  list,  embellishing  it  as  time  sped. 
But  he  never  ^ain  said  anything  about  my  handwriting,  a  con- 
clusion mote  easily  arrived  at  as,  soon  after,  I  took  to  the  habit  of 
dictation. 
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Robiawn  wu  an  exceUent  racontatr ;  long  familiarity  witli  a 
p&rticular  atory  abating  notbing  of  the  zeet  and  keen  enjoyin«nt 
vith  which  he  told  it.  It  wu  ch*ract«risUo  ol »  Mmewhat  ludicrous 
tendency  to  secretiveness  that  be  invariably  {>ref&«ed  his  narration 
with  the  remark,  'Now,  look  here,  you  mii?n't  print  this.'  Sot 
all  were  worth  printing.  But  Kobimoo  had  a  keen  seniie  of  fanmour, 
a  quick  eye  for  the  ludicroua,  and  a  certain  raeaaure  o(  dramatic 
art>,  that  made  his  stories  delightful  when  they  were  not  too  long 
in  the  t«lUng,  and  bad  not  been  rejwated  more  than  once.  ^ 

BobinsiHi  made  his  way  to  one  of  the  front  plaoes  in  Bridsh  H 
jourrinliiuu  by  shver  capacity.  He  never  had  a  patron,  and  no 
other  turn  of  good  luck,  save  what  comes  to  the  alert  man  ready  to 
seize  and  make  the  most  of  opportunity.  He  began  life,  I  beliero,  H 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  bookseUei  and  printer  in  Ehbbx.  Having 
taught  lum«elf  shorthand,  he  found  a  poat  as  reporter  on  a  Bedford 
joamal,  presently  advancing  to  the  post  of  sub-editw  on  a  WUfc- 
shirc  weekly.  Thence  he  migrated  to  a  similar  poaitiwt  on  the 
'  Enquirer,'  organ  of  the  Unitarian  community,  which  he  joined  as 
a  boy.  Work  on  the  *  I^nquirer  *  was  not  sufficient  to  engage  the 
fall  time  of  strenuous  youth.  Robinson  managed  to  obt^  some 
connection  with  Douglas  Jirrold'a  Weekly,  and  eecuied  an  appoint- 
ment as  London  Letter  writer  (or  an  American  journal :  a  cxmneo* 
tioo  he  maintained  some  time  after  he  had  been  inducted  into  the 
managerial  chair  of  the  *  Daily  News.' 

This  portion  of  his  public  life  is  well  known.  In  1S6S,  the 
*  Daily  News,'  bavin;;  passed  an  honourable  hut  straggling  life  as  a 
thrvepemiy  paper,  came  out  at  a  penny.  The  new  manager  saw 
his  opporluuity  when  in  18T0  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Qertoany.  The  newspapers  had  special  correspondents  before 
those  days.  The  fame  of  W.  H.  Kunscll,  a  clear  trampet-not« 
sound  through  the  niud'lled  C^rimean  War,  was  still  fresh  in  mind. 
But  editors  and  the  public  bad  be^  content  with  the  aervicc  of 
the  post  in  conveying  news  and  impressions.  It  is  an  odd  thing 
that  a  constiiutionally  timid  man  should  have  bit  upon  the  bold 
expedient  of  acquiring,  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  news  hot 
with  the  breath  of  the  battleikJd.  Robinson  did  that,  and  at  a 
bomid  the  '  Daily  News '  sprang  into  the  front  rank  of  the  world**  ^1 
newspapers,  a  position  it  maintained  for  twenty  years.  ^f 

Of  coorsB  be  was  fortunate  in  his  agents,  Archibald  Forbes, 
UacGaban  and  others.  But  these  were  men  he  picked  out  from 
the  crowd,  whose  plan  of  campaign  he  directed  as  a  comroantler- 
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io-cbief  orden  the  tnovenwntA  of  an  annjr  Jn  the  fivld.  It  ww 
Jobn  Robinson  who  made  ihe  '  Daily  Newa,*  wliich  stutaiiui 
ejct^nce  deprived  of  hia  counsel  and  Ui«  aid  of  the  old  staff  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  rctirGnwnt  tram  Booreiie  Street. 

When  I  made  Robinson's  personal  acqaaiotaaoe,  he  was  just 
beginning  to  seat  himself  finnly  in  tlie  roanageiia]  saddle.  It  won 
all  on  a  U&y  Day  in  the  j-ear  1869.  I  bad  for  two  or  three  years 
been  a  coautr)-  coircapondcnt  ol  the  paper,  my  *  copy '  being 
accepted  witli  encouraging  liberality.  One  day,  to  my  mutinted 
pride,  the  honour  of  leader  type  was  bestowed  upon  a  deecription 
I  wrote  of  the  scene  at  the  trial  ot  Governor  Eyre  befum  thu  Shiop- 
■hiie  magistiatos.  When  I  called  at  the  '  Daily  News '  office  1 
was  enrtnite  for  Paris.  Vaguely  influenoed,  I  fancy,  by  an  episode 
in  tbe  life  of  Goldsmith,  I  planned  a  scheme  of  study  and  travel 
through  the  capitals  of  Europe.  I  couldn't  play  Uiv  flute  aa  Qold- 
■mith  did ;  but  I  had  a  pen,  and  sanguinely  hoped  I  could  with 
Its  ON  meet  my  fmgal  expenses.    So  I  burned  my  boats  at  Shrew»' 

^Irary,  and  set  forth  on  my  adventure. 

had  great  hopes  of  the  '  Daily  News  *  and  its  manager,  with 
I  had  occasionally  been  in  personal  cone^ndenoe.  I  was 
DOS  that  ooce  I  hod  deeply  offended  him.  After  anxioiu 
study,  I  made  a  bad  shot  at  tbe  second  letter  of  his  signature. 
I  fofget  how  1  wrote  it>  but  perhaps  of  all  signs  of  the  alphubt^^t  it  least 
resembled  '  R.'  Back  came  a  brief  note  with  the  signature  written 
with  almost  malignant  legibiUty — J.  Jt.  Robinson. 

TIiAt,  however,  was  a  trifie  not  iikv'Iy  to  influence  a  generoos- 

I  minded  man  in  liis  intercourse  with  struggling,  ambitious  youth. 
Tbe  little  circle  at  the  table  by  the  window  in  the  Club  dioing- 
are  familiar  with  the  incidents  oonnectod  with  t!m  morning 

FmU.  Iq  later  years  it  beeame  one  of  Robinson's  favourite  stories, 
and  was  embodied  in  the  ohanning  speech  he  dehvered  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  old  '  Doily  News '  staff  to  Richard  Whiteing 
on  bis  retuemcnt  fiom  journalistic  life.  For  my  part,  over  the 
space  of  yeaiH  I  remember  a  strong  eonvietion  borne  in  on  my 
mind  that  when  the  card  of  a  country  correspondent  was  brought 
in  to  the  manager,  it  found  him  xeated  reading  in  the  armcliuir 
cosily  drawn  up  to  tbe  fireplace ;  that  he  forthwith  jumped  into 
his  seat  at  the  desk,  hastily  took  up  a  pen,  and  ostentatiously 
engaged  himself  in  otgent  letter-wtittng,  a  condition  of  affairs 
kbaoluteiy  tncmnpstible  with  a  prolonged  stay  on  the  part  of  tbe 

Vlntntder, 


Irary.ai 
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Thus  I  loiuid  tuin,  and  leave  him  to  tell  in  bis  bantering  way 
what  followed : 

•ISj  ftKiid  L1107,'  lio  (aid,  'has  altered  vet;  UlUe  in  Ui«  jtmn  Uiot  tura 
pasnd  bIbm  bt  lint  cuim  law  mj  room,  knd  soqiriMil  bdo  t?  (BjtgMUDK  thai 
h*  abonld  rerea]  to  »n  Igaonat  world  tbo  kaI  coodiUota*  ol  nodara  PMieli 
>ocU«j  «Dd  tho  clianKM  Deeded  in  Dm  Enropau  vpten  generaUr.  ...  I  belierQ 
I  nggwtod  that  w8  olroaiiT  had  upnriMCvd  oomspoadoitfi  tn  Parti,  and  Itiat 
a  «U7  of  a  Icn  weeks,  or  ewa  raontbi^  ma  not  m  startling  an  admitaee  ai  lia 
appeoiwd  (o  belivvo.  But  Lno^'a  obecny  Mofidenc*  wm  ivuhaken.  Be  ioalted 
coriowlj  at  me.  as  thongh  aBiDmin^  bw  sp^  sn'l  went  avr>7,  I  lUali.  vliti  U)* 
UHlaMlaadlnR  thai  iha  wondarfnl  ebaaoe  be  hod  given  oa  would  not  bo 
allogetliM  DofnutfnL  -  .  .  Lucj  but  writtee  man;  tdniiits  in  tbe  "  Daily  Newt ' 
sine*  tbon  ilajH,  and  la  the  bsst  known  ruiiaOMntarlaD  llvttif.  M;  onlj  oont- 
[ilalnt  i*  that  w  do  not  get  onoogb  of  him.  tic  U  so  good  that  I  wknt  him  att. 
1  dea't  quite  like  tlie  literary  "  sprinkling  *  10  wbicb  awooewfnl  men  Bowadaja 
aemtimw  lend  tbemedrea  Bat  00  douU  tlia  tooipiuian— «  ahlnlag  en*— la 
tnwlsUblc.' 

When  three  jnears  Iat«r  I  again  looked  in  on  the  manager  oi 
the  '  Daily  News,'  my  reception  waa  pleasoutly  varied.  In  the 
interval  my  grand  tour  bad  been  cat  short  by  the  opporttinity  of 
joining  the  staff  of  the  morning  edition  of  the  '  Fall  Mall  Gazctto  * 
ander  the  brilliant  editorship  of  Frederick  Greenwood,  the  generous 
proprietorship  of  George  Snuth.  Kobinson  closely  watohed  my 
work  as  writer  of  the  Parliamentary  Summary,  and  when  I  was 
again  fre«  for  an  engagement,  he  promptly  placed  me  in  charge  of 
the  partiameDtaiy  corps,  some  of  whose  members  were  old  enough 
to  be  ray  grandfather.  For  twenty-seven  years  we  worked  to- 
gether in  intimacy  ever  growing  closer,  culminating  tn  a  period 
during  which  I  was  editor  of  the  'News.'  Through  all  that  time, 
in  storm  or  sunshine.  I  fotind  John  Robinson  honourable  in  all  his 
dealings,  a  nilUng  filave  to  the  call  of  duty,  a  heaven-tioni  journa- 
list, concealing  behind  a  shy  manner  sometimea  uSccting  aus- 
terity, a  generous  nature,  a  heart  open  to  the  widest  sympathies. 

Returning  to  England  with  the  New  Year  I90i,  after  two  months' 
absence,  I  was  painfully  atrock  by  the  number  of  public  men, 
more  or  leas  intimate  friends  in  social  life,  who  in  so  brief  an  interval 
hod  passed  away.  To  mention  a  few,  there  are  John  Penn,  Scale- 
Hayne,  Blundell  Maple  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Kowtoa 
in  the  Pc^rs.  Pcim  was  little  known  to  the  geoeial  public,  no 
omissioD  amply  covered  by  the  personal  aSectioQ  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  those  privileged  to  know  him  intimately.  1 
confess  I  was  drawn  to  him  by  an  in-tpiration  at  second  b^nd. 
Ueettog  him  out  once  or  twice,  I  discerned  in  liim  a  quiet,  rather': 
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doll  toAn,  wlio  never  said  a  {ootish  tiling,  because  at  the  dinnor 
table  he  hardly  ever  0]><>ne<i  hU  month  except  to  eat.  I  further 
aot«<t  that  he  waa  a  particular  friend,  a  chosen  companion,  of 
Ur.  Arthur  Balfour,  a  perwn  not  Ukely  to  waste  hia  friendship  on 
an  aointereatmg  person.  In  course  of  time,  I,  too,  was  admitted 
into  the  inner  circle  of  John  Penn's  frienda,  and  had  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  nature.  At  his  own 
table,  or  in  company  with  hia  particular  friends,  wlio  included  the 
brighter  set  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  light-hearted  as  a 
boy,  given  to  hearty  burata  of  laughter.  He  rarely  spoke  in  tho 
Honse  of  Commons,  only  on  subject.'t  upon  which  he  was  specially 
intonned.  His  speech  had  the  admirable  qualities  of  brevity, 
lucidity,  and  mastery  of  the  subject.    Only  a  few  years  ago  be 

I  retired  from  tbe  leadenhip  of  the  great  engineering  firm  whidi 
rtitl  bean  his  father's  name. 
The  illness  tltat  corriod  him  off  was  of  recent  growth,  cruelly 
rapid  development.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago  John  Penn 
teemed  in  the  prime  of  hale  manhood.  A  keen  sportsman,  an 
enthusiastic  golfer,  with  just  enough  buoinese  on  hand  to  ward 
oil  ennui,  he  was  happy  in  his  household,  honoured  in  public  life. 
Suddenly,  secretly,  some  malign  finger  touched  his  heart,  train* 
forming  him  into  the  wreck  of  a  man.  In  the  last  week  of  July  he 
amoged  a  dinner  party  for  two  old  friends  wlio  were  presently 
going  across  the  Atlantic,  and  whom  he  knew  he  should  not  see 
again  during  the  current  year.  His  doctors  forbade  his  being 
present  at  anything  on  the  scale  of  his  customary  dinner  party. 
Penn  yielded  to  autJiority,  but  dexterously  evaded  the  spirit  of  the 
okase.  He  was  forbidden  to  have  his  usual  dinner  party  of 
sixteen.  So  he  had  two  of  eight,  held  in  adjoining  rooms,  on 
whid  a  door  widely  opened. 

Among  the  merry  half  who  sat  at  the  host's  table  wai  the 
Prime  Uinister,  showing  no  signs  of  the  toil  of  a  long  session  or  the 
worry  of  Cabinet  dissension.  Pens  ate  and  drank  little,  but  hia 
worn  face  lighted  up  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  Premier's  talk,  and 
the  old  smile  came  back.  The  two  friends  for  whom  the  dinner 
was  arranged  said  *  good-bye '  and  went  their  way.  Among  the 
wintry  news  reaching  them  by  cable  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
was  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  John  Penn. 

8ule*Haync  never  quite  got  over  the  surprise  of  having  been 
made  one  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.    The  post  assigned  to  him 
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vM  not  prominent  nor  exbautire  in  ica  claims  upon  his  time 
energy.  The  appointment  cams  about  at  the  period  (rf  Mr.  Glad- 
stone'* dilemma,  wbon  called  upon  to  inrm  a  government  aft4M-  tjta 
general  election  of  1602.  He  most  get  Minieteig  aomewheie  outside 
the  nulla  of  aeoedcd  liberal*.  So  inter  alia  he  made  Seale-Hayoo 
Paymaster-General.  The  secret  of  what  duties  pertained  to  the 
office,  the  new  tneumbent  preeerved  with  a  quiet  dignity  tliat 
panlyaed  curiosity.  No  one  was  quite  certain  whmn  the  Pay- 
master paid.  But  it  was  clear  from  the  estimates  that  no  one 
paid  the  Paymaster.  Scale-IIaync  was  a  wealthy  man.  owning  a 
ewtie  in  Devonsltire  and  a  town  house  whose  walla  were  decorated 
with  rare  copies  of  the  Old  Haeters,  it«  ocllara  stocked  witli  fine 
vintage  port.  In  lieu  of  salary  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  Pay- 
master-General a  Privy  Councillor.  Moreover,  ministerial  office 
carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  an  assured  seat  on  one  or  other 
of  the  front  benches,  according  as  his  party  was  in  power  or  in 
opposition.  Seale-Hayne  wan  a  rt^alar  attendant  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary sittings,  hut  rarely  troubled  the  Ilouse  witlt  a  speech. 
Indeed  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  him  in  debate.  If  demand 
had  been  for  a  song  it  would  bo  dlSerent.  Passionatety  fond  of 
music,  gifted  with  a  fine  baritone  voice,  he  maintained,  oollateialty 
with  Ministerial  office,  membership  of  the  Royal  Cbmr,  Albert  HaU. 
When  at  the  end  of  the  Sewion  of  18^'i  Mr.  Gladstone's  much* 
harassed  Ministry  went  down  to  Greenwich  to  the  fish  dinner,  the 
Paymaster-General  was  called  upon  for  a  song.  He  promptly 
responded  by  chanting  '  Down  among  the  Dead  Men.'  Had  the 
adapter  been  anyone  but  Scale-Uayoe  satire  would  have  been 
ro^ected.  The  Paj-master-Ceneral  was  above  suspicion  on  that 
soore.    The  tone  suited  his  voice  to  half  a  note  ;  so  he  rendered  it. 

Blundel)  Maple  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  too  late  in 
life,  was  too  bo^  elsewhere,  at  Tottenham  Court  Road  and 
Newmarket,  to  midce  his  mark.  He  happened  to  touch  it  in  his 
last  active  session,  when  tlie  great  scandal  of  the  army  horse 
remonnts  starred  the  nation  to  depths  of  angry  indignatiun.  Tliere 
were  two  diverse  things  of  which  Blundell  Maple  was  supreme, 
unerring  judge.  One  was  an  Eastern  carpet,  the  other  a  hone. 
Had  the  duty  of  supplying  rcmotmts  during  the  war  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  many  a  lamentable  episode  in  the  long  campaign 
would  have  turned  out  differently.  TJnaslced,  ho  devoted  much  of 
bis  valuable  time  to  saving  the  country  from  loss  and  the  army 
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JErom  peril  in  die  matter  oi  remounts.  For  guerdon  be  was  snubbed 
by  the  sapiout  War  Office  tutlioritiei.  uid  scolded  by  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  to  enquire  into  their  lachet.  In  abnost  the  last 
tpttch  he  msde  in  the  House  he,  ia  broken  voice,  described  his 
treatment  when  summoned  before  tbe  Remount  Committee  to  av6 
•ridoooo.  Ho  fought  long,  quietly,  but  obstinately  with  pre- 
jodioe  against  a  tradesman,  a  prejudice  moat  openly  displayed  bv 
peers  whose  grandfathcni  bad  been  roercen  or  their  bthers  brewon. 
He  was  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  his  deathbed  when  news  readied 
Um  of  Us  election  to  the  Jockey  Club,  an  honour  for  years  with- 
held  from  a  man  who  spent  unlimited  sums  on  the  Turf,  and  always 
nn  straight. 

I  made  the  ocqaaiotaoce  of  Lord  Rowton  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  he  frequented  for  more  than  tbir^  years. 
Even  when  Lottl  Beaconsficld  was  dead,  ainl  be  himself  was  a 
peer,  tbe  old  instincts  of  the  Whip  brought  him  back  to  his  former 
hunting  ground.  Ostonsibly  be  looked  in  for  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
drawn  from  the  box  kept  by  the  principal  doorkeeper  pro  bono 
pubUco.  Being  there  his  quick  eye  took  in  the  scene,  he  noted 
the  persons  present,  and  found  opportunity  to  fill  up  half  an  hour 
by  picking  np  opinions  and  little  bit^s  of  information.  Tlicy  were 
of  no  official  use  to  him  in  later  days.  But  it  bad  been  his  bnsi- 
ncM,  whilst  his  chief  was  alivo,  and  in  his  retirement  he  pursued  it. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  nothing  more  pleasant  in 
public  life  than  the  relations  of  Disraeli  and  Monty  Corry.  In  a 
fashion,  differing  from  that  sung  in  immortal  verse,  the  companion- 
ship was  tJie  realisation  of  Coleridge's  dream  that  'Youth  and 
Age  are  housemates  still.'  Lord  Rowton's  reverent  affection  (or  his 
oii  master  remained  warm  to  tbe  ImL  In  intimate  conversa- 
tion he  rarely  omittod  to  make  some  personal  refereoce  to  him. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Ix)rd  Rowton's  company  was  at  Harro- 
gate in  the  August  of  lost  year.  Hearing  we  were  staying  with  a 
friend  on  The  Stray,  he  called  to  leave  a  card,  t  had  not  met 
him  Bitce  the  spring,  and  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. After  an  unbroken  period  of  perennial  youth,  prolonged 
over  hia  sixtietli  year,  he  had  suddenly  finally  broken  down.  Ho 
was  soflering  so  acutely  from  lumbago  that  he  regretfully  protested 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  got  out  of  his  cab  and  walk  up 
the  steps.  Prevailed  upon  by  our  host,  he  managed,  with  assist- 
ance, to  enter  tbe  house  and  stay  to  luncheon.    Quickly  hia  spirits 
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rose.  He  made  light  of  reconent  twinges  of  pain,  and  talked 
vith  all  his  ancient  vivacitj.  Inevitably  his  memory  ran  back  to 
hie  old  chief,  about  vhom  he  freely  spoke.  Among  other  things, 
he  related  how  Disraeli  told  him  that  the  first  commimication  he 
had  with  the  lady  who  subsequently  became  his  wife  was  dat«d 
from  an  inn  bearing  the  extraordinary  name  '  The  Cow  and 
Bnuffers.'  Going  down  on  electioneering  business  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  her  husband  lived,  he  had  put  up  at  this  ion. 

The  luncheon  was  prolonged  over  two  hours.  Lord  Rowton 
contributing  most  of  the  conversation.  As  he  left  to  return  to  his 
hotel  he,  by  way  of  showing  bow  completely  he  was  lecoveied,  did 
a  step  of  the  homptpe  in  the  hall,  l^en,  linked  arm  in  arm  with 
unseen,  unfelt  Death,  he  got  into  his  cab  and  passed  away  out  of 
my  life,  and,  witltin  a  few  months,  out  of  his  own.  The  next 
I  heard  of  him  was  by  another  of  those  cable  mess^^  announcing 
the  death  of  old  and  treasured  friends. 
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'or  the  seoond  tinw  in  liis  troubled  retgQ  Abdul  Hamid  II.  Iiu 
n  foToed  to  place  bia  adminiBtration  of  a  great  proviace,  whoee 

OQtier  Uee  but  s  few  houn  from  bin  capitui,  under  the  tutebifre 
'iOT  Chrutjui  Powers.  He  has  tried  principiia  obstarv  and  ftulMJ ; 
and  the  parallel  between  the  Gnt  et«p«i  taken  to  '  reform '  Mace- 
doniA  and  tho«>e  by  which  Eostera  Rootnelia  was  detached  from 
his  sovereignty  twenty  yearH  ago  i«  too  citwo  to  escape  him. 
There  ore  circamHtances  which  add  complication  to  the  Jklace- 
lonisn  ca^,  and  doubtle^M  neither  do  these  escape  him.    Adroitly 

anipulated,  the  latent  jealousies  of  tho  two  intervening  Powers, 
too  lon^  rivaU  in  Itrilkan  diplomacy  to  go  far  band  in  hand,a«  well 
as  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Macedonian  population  (which  is  more 
evenly  and  vanously  divided  than  the  East  Koumelian),  and  tli« 
existence  of  s  warlike  and  still  fnithftil  Albania  in  its  rear,  may 
yet  clog  the  wheels  of  (ate.  But  he  knows  that  the  Concert  of 
the  Powers  luu  never  yet  allowed  a  province  of  bin  Empire,  taken 
under  its  official  protection  in  any  sense  or  degree,  to  return  (o 
its  fonner  state;  and  that  alt  such  provinces  as  lie  in  Eun>]>e 
bare  developed  from  a  protected  towards  an  antonomouB  con- 
dition. Those  coni-iderations  mu^t  '  give  cTiouitly  to  think '  in 
Vildiz  at  thu  moment ;  for  the  Sultan's  stake  in  Macedonia  in 
far  more  serious  than  that  which  was  involved  in  the  other  lost 
Jtnlkaii  provinces.  Sooner  or  later  it  n-ill  be  (bund  that,  in  plnying 
for  the  basins  of  the  Mest/i,  Struma,  Vardar,  and  \'i.itrit;a, 
the  Ottoman  Power  lias  been  staking  its  continued  existence  in 
Europe. 

Looking  back  over  the  nineteenth  century,  few  student*  of 
Balkan  politics  would  now  dispute  that  the  successive  losses  of 
Servia,  of  Itoumania,  and  of  Bulgaria  with  Eoslem  Roumelia, 
liardly  relinquished  ufter  teirible  sacrifices  as  was  each  of  theso 
provinces,  have  amounted,  by  a  paradox,  to  an  eventual  gain  to 
the  Porto.  In  each  case,  as  in  those  also  of  Bosnia  and  Iferze- 
govins,  a  considerable  revenue,  the  political  al  legiance  of  numerous 
Aloslems,  and  the  impaired  prestige  of  the  Calipb,  bad  to  be  put  to 
4«bit.    Bat  that  was  all  the  loss.    No  further  province  was  directly 

volved ;  no  bulwark  of  Ottoman  power  was  found  to  have  been 
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abandonn],  for  lliese  provinces  bad  long  been  an  embamesment 
and  a  menoct* ;  but,  on  th«  contrary,  a  new  bulwark  had  been  raised 
in  their  autonomy.  When  all  was  over,  and  BustiiH  bad  withdrawn, 
it  waa  eecn  that  the  enumcipated  provinceH  were  fortifying  them- 
sdTe«  rather  against  SIoscow  than  against  CousUintinople ;  and 
the  Saltan  was  left  to  enjoy  a  new  aecoriiy  behind  a  screen  of  buffer 
state*.  It  is  due  more  to  the  cxixtcnce  of  free  Kounuuiia  and 
Bulgaria  and  Servta  than  to  any  other  fact,  that  Abdul  Uamid 
has  been  on  his  throne  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cvntory  without 
meeting  a  European  Poirer  in  arms.  Of  which  anwng  hi»  prede- 
oeBBors  can  the  like  be  said  ? 

The  one  reservation  which,  however,  miut  be  made  brings  us 
to  the  present  point.    The  emancipation  of  tb«  other  Balkan 
provinces    was    sore  sooner    or    later  to  entail  a  Macedonian 
questtoD,  and  that  question,  if  soh'ed  in  the  same  way,  wonkl 
change  the  whole  (ace  of  the  account.    Id,  and  by  itself,  Macedonia 
is  not  worth  more  than  Bulgaria  or  Bosnia.    The  revenue,  which 
will  be  lo«i  with  it,  when  fully  emancipated,  is  not  greater  than 
vanished  with  the  fonner  of  these  provinces ;  its  peasantry  is  worth 
less  to  the  Ottoman  military  system  than  the  militia  of  the  latter 
osed  to  be.     Trap,  there  is  a  Moslem  population  in  the  Mace- 
donian  valleys,  somewhat  more  numerous  than  that  iu  any  one  of  ■ 
the  other  lost  provinces  (not  eioepting  Boflnia)  at  the  time  of" 
their  detachment,  and  in  jiart  it  is  of  older  settlement,  for  there 
were  colonies  of  S«Ijul£  Turks  planted  on  the  Struma,  the  Vardar, 
and  the  Vistritza  before  Othraan ;  and  the  future  conquerors  of 
ConetantJuople  had  added  others,  as  far   north   as  the  Kossovo 
plain,  before  they  marched  to  make  an   end  of  the  Byianline 
Empire.     As  the  sentiment  of  the  Moslem  world  in  lavonr  of  these 
communitiee  may  be  greutej-,  so  may  Uie  Caliph's  loss  of  preatige, 
if  he  must  now  abandon  them  to  Gj'ater  rule,  or  transport  them 
exilev  to  Asia.     But  these  loj»c9  ore  trifles  compared  with  another 
•od  nqiplem^tary  one,  which  that  of  Macedonia  seems  inevitably 
to  entail — the  loss  of  Albania. 

This  momentous  consequence,  which  the  Powers,  foreseein 
hastened  to  avert  in    1878   by  tearing  up   the  Treaty   of  Ss: 
Stebno  and  annulling  Macedonian  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sul' 
M  dreaded  that  his  consent  to  the  cettnon  even  of  the  soathi 
panh'^lik  of  Vanina  was  not  to  be  obtained,  will   follow   Mace- 
donian emancipatjon  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.     A  glance  at 
the  map,  and  a  moment'«  reflection  on  the  maritime 
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Turkey,  vill  show  wbj.  The  Albaniaaa  tbemtdtM  an  under  ae 
illusion  about  tb«  mattn- ;  «od  wo  tar  m  chie&  can  take  -*»"fr''^ 
Muiud,  who  mnst  first  proclaim  a  Tnioe  of  God,  and  tbco  ffthtr 
armed  to  the  teeth  to  fl«e  that  it  ia  kept,  they  faare  defaitad 
than  once  od  the  coarse  to  be  adopted.  Bejectitig  certain 
Scnian  ovprtur(>s  early  in  1"?!.  nnl  n  litllf  Intrnii  ■1H">I  fiiMwi 
Italianised  deeccudant  of  Scaoderbeg  «bo  «oald  be  reoogniMd  m 
prince  of  an  autonomotu  state,  thpy  revived  in  I9QS  an  oU  jaojiU 
of  federation  with  th«  Ucllonic  Kingdom.'  They  do  noi  pvtcad 
to  admire  its  military  spirit,  or  even  it4  dric  iihu^illj  ;  but 
under  its  benign  and  iaeSective  flag  they  franUy  aotidrale  coid- 
patati%'e  immanity  tor  the  iodolgence  of  their  peculiar  eocial 
taatM.  Within  the  part  two  yearn,  io  thi«  district  of  Komow,  at 
Kalkaodelen,  at  Ihbra,  in  the  Hirdite  country,  and  ereo  in  Vfam, 
the  Albanians  have  more  than  odm  pu«Lni  their  |«iiiii  itititiii 
pntevta  agaiUFt  the  begioiiiog  of  change  io  Macedonia  to  the 
point  of  armed  rebellion.  Not  that  they  would  caD  tebeffion  cms 
a  movement  in  which  the  laying  of  fonnal  siege  to  Ottonaa 
troopt  in  Mitrovitza  and  Prisbtina,  the  sbdng  of  an  Ottoman 
governor's  ears  in  Feriaorich,  and  the  sbooting  of  aa  Otbmao 
comminaiy  at  Dibm,  baw  been  ebiraeiiRstie  erenta:  for  the 
defence  of  local  custom  and  parochial  independence  even  with 
arms  hai  not  hitherto  been  b^  rdwUiotu  is  Albania.  The  bti/a, 
while  imprisoning  Tnrldeh  commlesioDers,  have  alwi^s  been  eanftd 
to  distinguish  between  hoetility  to  the  Caliph  and  boitility  to 
Jtdbnn ;  and  nothing  seems  to  have  created  ao  pntfonod  an 
impression  through  the  Albanian  thbcs  aa  the  dbeovvry  that 
Hitmi  Pasha  really  meant  busine^  when  be  marched  oa  Ipek  and 
Jakova  early  in  1903.  Poor  beys  of  Kossoro  !  lunivors  of  a  post 
age,  whereof  Urquhart  has  recouut^l  the  beginning  of  the  end- 
When  the  Central  Qovemment  required  nothing  of  them  bat  a 
mode«t  tribute,  they  often  mied  their  own  localitiei  not  oawiMiy 
in  their  ovn  int«re*tA.  But  tlie  day  of  decentralised  gnrenunent 
ia  past  in  the  Balkans,  and  their  intranaiffeaiiee  will  not  avail 
them.  If  there  are  any  crypto^liristians  among  tiiem  still,  they 
may  soon  declare  themselvea  no«-,  and  the  reet  mnst  go  under,  or 
become  Mohajir*  in  Asia,  paying  heavily  at  the  last  for  less  than 
two  centuries  of  politic  Apostasy. 

What  htB  Empire  lias  owed  to  the  Albanian  race,  Uie  preaent 
Sultan  is  only  too  well  aware,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  Ottoman 
■  Set  Part.  F»fm,  Ti^ify.  No.  1  (1903>.  pp.  S,  116,  l$9i  177. 
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hidory  can  well  state  in  t«nns  too  stnmg.  Since  vigour  died  down 
in  the  true  OsmsnlU,  the  '  Amaat'  has  bei^n  ttie  prop  and  pillar 
of  the  heritage  of  Othroan.  It  vas  the  Albaman  hotuc  of  Kitprili 
that  held  the  Empire  of  f^tileiman  together  through  the  Mven- 
teenth  century :  Albanians,  as  officials  nt  Stambul  and  as  police-  ■ 
offioets  and  eovemors  in  the  provinces,  have  been  saiii  hy  every  " 


govemon  in  the  provinces,  bave  been  saiil  hy  every 
traveller  is  Tnrkey  during  the  i-righU-enth  centurj-  to  supply  in  i 
ufarly  every  case  oonRpioaoua  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  Ottoman  ■ 
place-men.  Even  to^y,  wherevexin  Atia  Minor  or  Syrin  one  finds  i 
the  roadit  comparatively  safe,  the  Tillages  quiet,  and  goverontent  i 
an  obvious  if  grim  reality,  one  i»  sure  to  learn  in  nine  ca«es  out  ■ 
of  ten  that  the  real  executive  officer  is  an  Amsut.  In  the  tenth 
case  he  is  u^iiuilty  of  Cnuaisiitn  origin.  Tlie  most  capable  and 
honest  man  nov  concerned  in  introducing  reform  into  Macedonia 
on  the  Hultan'K  {lart  is  Fend  Pasha,  an  Albanian,  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ray  that  the  Albanian  race  has  furnished  for  ttro 
eenturies  the  one  invigorating  Kuropeon  element  to  the  Ottoman 
system,  and  since  the  disgrace  of  the  Phanariote  Greeks,  which 
engned  on  the  War  of  Liberation,  the  only  such  element.  Nor  is 
it  only  to  Turkey  that  it  has  been  of  suprcmi?  ^-alue.  Almost 
every  genuine  hero  of  the  Greek  atmggle  between  1820  and  1830 
ns  an  Albanian;  and  at  this  day  the  rare  fipectacic  of  a  man  of 
energy  and  promptitude  in  the  Uellenic  administration  is  uniinlly 
duo  to  the  Albanian  blood  of  Epinis,  Hydm,  F«ara,  or  another  of 
the  peeudo-IIellenic  regions  of  Greece. 

llie  paramount  military  importance  of  the  Albanian  in 
Turkey  dates  from  the  decay  of  the  Janissaries ;  and  after  the 
final  destmctioD  of  the  latter  in  1836,  the  Amauts  became  the 
mainstay  of  a  government  which,  dc^pito  all  outward  changes, 
bad  still  to  rest,  as  of  old,  solely  on  anned  force.  They  bad 
already  reconquered  Egypt,  first  for  the  Sultan,  and  then  for  one 
of  their  own  number,  whoso  descendant  is  still  its  titular  ruler: 
they  had  raised  AU  Pasha  of  Tepelen  to  an  all  but  independent  ^ 
ihrooe.  and  were  presently  to  enable  Mustapba  I^ha  of  Scodm  to  M 
be  in  a  poeitiiHi  to  have  Keated  the  fate  of  the  invadini*  Russian  ' 
azmyiol829.hadheanticipatMl  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  To  the  i 
Bujqiresaion  of  the  Greek  revolt  Mahmud  had  no  other  troops  to  ■ 
send.  It  was  on  Albanian  force  which  look  Missolonghi  at  its  « 
own  good  time ; '  it  was  Albanians,  too,  who  stmmed  Kasos  for 

'  SMfnpibart.J^^'f  Q^Ur  Kut,l.p.:53.tor  U^lon  the  true  InwuilBCtxit 
Mm  protracted  titge  of  MlMolooghl. 
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Ifarabim,  nutl  wor«  tbe  most  useful  agents  in  the  reconqONt  of 
tlie  Morea  and  Athens.  In  our  own  day  t1i«y  nre  to  he  fotind 
wberu  tlie  Sultan  needs  picked  troops  or  the  most  soldierly  of 
guardit.  They  form  the  nucleus  of  Uie  best  of  Iuh  army  corps, 
the  Fourth,  which  watches  the  Rusaian  frontier  in  Asia.  They 
bold  the  all -important  district  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Arabia : 
and  thoy  and  no  others  guard  in  YUdiz  the  Caliphial  person 
it£elf. 

Cut  off  from  the  centre  1^  a  belt  of  aatonomoos  ChriBtian 
tetritory,  not  a  few  Albanians  of  the  present  generation  would 
doubtless  elect  to  expatriate  thcm!<clves  »nd  follow  still  the  re- 
ceding shadow  of  their  PadiBbah ;  but  the  race  must  soon  cease 
to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  Ottoman  system.  And  wluit  then  ? 
Deprived  of  its  single  effective  European  element,  restricted  to 
a  comer  of  Roumelia,  could  the  Turkish  Kmpire  long  eubiist  id 
Europe  at  all? 

There  would  be  little  enough  reason  tlien^ — there  is  little 
enough  now — even  from  the  Turks'  point  of  view,  for  delay- 
ing the  final  abandonment  of  European  soil.  Mahomet  II.  plan- 
ted liis  Bug  in  ConetaotiDoplo  to  acquire  mch  pre^ge  as  still 
bung  about  the  impenal  name  of  Kome  in  the  East.  Uut  all  that 
prestige  has  long  since  waned  and  disappeared ;  and  for  two 
centuriex  at  le«»t  the  grave  embnrra«meiit6  which  a  seat  in 
Europe  entails  on  a  Moslem  Caliph  have  not  been  compensated 
by  any  practical  advantage.  Each  successive  Sultan  has  had  a 
double  gome  to  play  of  ever-increasing  difficulty:  a  game  im- 
pend on  him  by  the  incongruous  inheritance  of  the  two  thrones 
of  Byzantine  and  Arab  Empire.  In  virtue  of  bis  tenure  of  tb« 
first,  he  roust  maintain  himself  at  the  natural  capital  of  the 
Western  East,  on  Europe's  main  crosswny,  astride  of  roads  whose 
ends,  west  and  east,  are  in  infidel  hands.  There  he  accepted  as 
bis  subjects,  and  hos  hod  to  protett  more  or  less,  ChriHian  majori- 
tiw,  survivors  of  an  Empire  which  was  once  the  protagonist  of 
Christendom  ;  and  there  too  he  finds  himself  in  inevitably  close 
relation  with  the  mightier  Christian  races,  whose  force  has  waxed 
as  his  has  waned.  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  seat  of 
empire,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  Caliph,  sworn  to  unite  and  lend  the 
legions  of  Islam  against  Chrixtendon^,  Jewry,  and  all  heathenry. 
He  is  titular  head  of  a  vast  community  of  creed,  the  breatb  of 
wboee  life  is  propagation  by  force  of  arms.  The  vital  centre  of  this 
eommonity  is  for  from  Stambul,  in  a  land  which  Europeans  may 
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bard);  visit,  in  wliat«vrr  guise  of  snbmisaioii  and  confonnitj, 
laid  inhabited  b;  a  people  whose  leaden  preach  iireooncilable 
boHtility  to  the  miiibeUeTer.  How  reconcile  the  obligations  of  this 
U.rone  with  thore  of  the  other  ? 

The  attempt  to  make  the  beet  of  tvo  incompatible  worlds  has 
been  the  preoccupation  of  every  Sultun  einoe  the  Caliphat«  was 
begged  of  the  last  Abbassid  for  the  House  ctf  Othman ;  and  onoe 
aud  again  it  hitx  all  but  loxt  the  latter  itd  Asiatic  Empire.  Had 
any  tionni  ruler  ancceeded,  daring  the  eight«enth  or  uinnt4;cntb 
century,  in  making  and  holding  a  temporal  power,  which  6a  boT- 
ever  short  a  time  imposed  itself  on  Moslem  imagination  as  mnch 
aw  the  Ottoman,  there  would  have  been  wholesale  defection  from 
a  Sultan,  whom  every  revivalist  in  Islam  has  dubbed  '  Giaur/ 
and  proclaimed  not  le^»  acctined  than  the  Kings  of  Europe. 
Probably  nothing  aarcd  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  the  eighteenth 
century  but  the  tribal  fidelity  of  the  Janissary  body,  ficsitered 
(hrongb  the  citiee  of  the  Empire ;  and  Mahmtid  iiad  to  tliank 
a  measure  of  the  ttnme  feeling,  which  always  survived  in  the 
Albanian  bosoms  of  Mehcmet  Ali  and  Ibrahim,  that  these  rebels 
never  seriously  sought  to  change  the  dynasty  in  Stambul. 

Now  thi>  JauiHxarieA  are  no  more ;  tribal  fidelity  to  the  house 
of  Othman  is  not  to  be  greatly  relied  opoD,  even  among  the 
Osmanli ;  and  tlie  aggieadve  interference  of  Christian  repreaenta- 
tivee  at  Stambul  has  become  much  more  notorious  than  it  was  in 
Mahmud'8  day.  From  the  moment  Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the 
ibroDC  of  his  fathers,  he  recognised  his  greater  danger.  He  saw 
that  the  outlying  parts  of  his  Empire  in  Asia  were  ready  to  break 
away.  His  authority  was  a  shadow  equally  in  Arabia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Kurdistan.  All  was  ready  for  a  new  leader  in 
Islam  should,  for  example,  the  princely  house  of  ^leooa,  or  any 
other  great  Arab  family  of  holy  lineage,  put  forward  a  roan  of 
ambition  and  masterful  character.  The  Caliph  neems  to  have 
had  a  policy  reedy,  and  to  have  taken  his  measures  at  onoe :  for 
be  bad  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  a  year  or  two  before  the 
efleetof  a  pan-Ialamicpropagandism.emanatingfrom  Stamhnl.was 
manifested  in  every  comer  of  the  Empire,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  ruler  of  Ctmstantinople  had,  in  a  iwnse,  turned  his  hack 
on  Europe  and  his  face  towards  Asia.  Thd  policy  was  nothing 
lesa  than  wise.  His  Knropeaa  throne  the  Saltan  holds  on  snffer- 
anoe ;  hut  the  religions  primacy  of  Westera  Asia  is  his  to  krep  or 
lose.    Without  the  last,  he  becomes  the  shadow  of  a  «bade  in 
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either  cODtincnt :  witboot  th«  first,  b«  can  be  dliph  to  «ven 
better  porpooe  than  with  it,  and  a  migbty  force  la  the  politics  of 
the  vorlcl. 

The  resnit  of  Abdul  ilamid'a  choice  bw  b«sn  that  rfeady 
consolidation  of  Ottoman  dominion  in  Asia  which  ban  gone  od 
liw  the  past  qaarter  of  a  oentary,  pari  jytwu  with  rrtroceseion  in 
Europe,  but  luu  natarally  been  far  lew  remarked  by  as.  All 
recent  traveller*  in  Asia  Minor.  c<Hnparing  their  esperience  with 
that  of  the  pioneers  of  fifty  yeaia  ago,  have  observed  Iww  great 
a  change  has  come  OT'or  the  land.  In  1832,  even  after  Mahtnnd 
bad  taken  the  great  d«re  beya  in  hand,  hordes  of  Inwles!'  nornado 
still  s«'anii«l  over  the  country,  and  t^liiefM,  maintaining  troops  of 
armed  retaineri),  were  prompt  to  fall  on  the  vanqaisbed  iiide  after 
the  battleof  Konia.  Where  is  imw  the  ghost  of  a  nmi-indf  |>endent 
chieftain  this  side  of  Euphrotee?  The  whole  of  the  great 
peoinsula  in  held  directly  from  Stambul,  and  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, with  a  military  force  even  emaller  than  that  which 
Imperial  Kome  thought  fit  to  keep  there.  The  whole  U  devotedly 
loyal  to  the  Podisbah,  and  gives  its  manhood  to  form  (be  one 
abflolutely  reliable  element  in  hia  armies.  The  fewer  trarellera 
who  have  been  of  late  in  Kurdii<tan  and  Mesopotamia  also  Rod 
that  right  up  to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
coD&Des  of  Arabia  on  the  south,  the  dominion  of  local  bej/a  and 
sheikbs  is  already  become  almost  a  tiling  of  the  past.  The 
prooeeB  is  uniform  and  inevitable.  The  chieftain  ix  conRtmined 
to  accept  a  aubaidy  from  the  Porte  and  military  or  civil  rank  in 
the  Ottoman  ^tem  :  then  he  is  summonrd  to  Stambul,  whither 
his  sons  have  gone  before  for  their  better  edncation,  and  if  ho 
refuse,  be  iindit  that  occasion  i»  taken  againtit  liim.  lu  either 
case  he  is  presently  seen  no  more.  The  sons,  if  tliey  reach 
manhood  in  exile,  don  the  Sultan's  livery  to  iiiirve  liim  in  Syria  or 
Yemen — aojrwhere  but  among  their  own  tribesmen ;  and  mean- 
wbile  a  Kaimmakam,  in  a  tight  atambuline  and  varnished 
golosbn,  keeps  the  feudtil  paln.ce  warm,  which  war  built  with  the 
last  iDstalment  of  the  insidious  Ottoman  gold. 

At  this  day  Kurdistan  is  divided  and  snbdivided  into 
admiiiistrative  regions  which  did  not  exist  n  generation  n^o  ;  and 
every  year  sees  freah  KaimmnkamlUcH,  newly  garrisoned  posts, 
and  intmsive  blockhouses  appear  in  the  wilder  bill  districts. 
In  Me.<opotamia  and  Uie  steppe-country  of  Syria,  the  Ottoman 
GovemineDb  has  addressed  itself  with  astonishing  success  to 
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inducing  Bedouins  to  setUc  on  arable  lands,  and  about  towuHhips, 
which  in  certain  dii^tj-ictii  (e.g.  on  the  Loner  Euphrates)  it  has 
built  trxjin-tisly  to  act  as  i^tt-adyjng  inflaencet.  In  00Q««queime 
there  ia  now  hardly  any  more  insecurity  on  either  bank  of  the 
great  ri\'ers  than  in  Asia  Minor;  and  among  tl^ie  proepecUve 
difGcultiee  of  the  Baghdad  jailway-nukers  in  nevei  reckoned 
any  danger  from  the  nomad  populations  along  the  route.  As  fm* 
Arabia,  which  of  all  hi<  Asiatic  Unds  is  the  taotl  iin]>ortant  to  a 
Caliph,  there  iii  Uttle  information  at  first  hand ;  for  it  is  at  least 
t^n  years  since  any  European  has  penetrated  its  inner  regions. 
But  the  reports  and  certain  obvious  facts  are  most  significant. 
It  is  known  that  the  great  Arab  power  of  the  interior,  that  of  the 
Rasbid  lamily  in  Hail,  wliieh  up  to  the  death  of  the  late  Emir 
Molinmnied,  in  1897,  kept  the  Turk  at  the  end  of  a  spear,  Itas 
come,  under  Mohammed's  nephev,  to  be  an  ally  and  catspaw 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  At  the  inHtigation  of  tJte  latter,  th« 
young  Emir  of  Nejd,  Abdol  Axiz,  has  made  those  repeated 
attacks  on  Koweit  which  have  dii>iraeted  Eastern  Arabia  these 
two  years  past ;  and  by  imperial  invitation  he  luis  lately  visited 
Constantinople,  where  bis  nncle  would  no  more  have  shown  his 
feet  than  in  Pariit.  The  tat^^st  travellers  in  Hadramaut  found 
(bat  the  Sultan  was  prayed  for  fenently  in  the  mosques  of  that 
fenatic  district.  In  Yemen,  his  power  ha.^  been  established  since 
1873,  and  all  eSbrts  of  the  natives,  in  revolt  after  revolt,  seem 
po«-erIc83  seiioosly  to  shake  it.  Indeed,  of  late  the  local  Turkish 
authorities  have  not  scrupled  to  provoke  complications,  even  with 
the  European  Power  which  holds  Aden.  It  b  l(Rig  now  since 
news  of  any  re.Ktivene»t  on  the  part  of  the  Heccan  Sherifs  \\a» 
reached  Europe.  Uorgronje,  the  last  European  of  repute  who 
has  been  in  the  Uoly  City,  found  Ottoman  adminiUration  in 
1885  most  fully  recogoixed  there,  and  thoroughly  effictenti  and 
the  steady  adi-ance  of  the  southward  railway  irom  Uzerib  QUy 
be  taken  to  prove  tlie  confidence  which  the  Turkish  authorities 
(eel  in  their  hold  upon  all  the  Hejaz  and  the  road  thither.  It  is 
not  thirty  years  since  two-lliinls  of  the  great  pilgrim  track  fiom 
S^-ria  woB  in  hoetile  bands;  and  the  trans-Jordanic  valleys,  which 
Circassian  colonists  have  now  mode  to  bloom  again  n^  the  row, 
were  held  by  Bvdonin  shciklis  who  laughed  at  the  Sultan's  writ. 

In  a  lirord,  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia,  which  a  few  years 
ago  wna  little  better  than  a  geographical  espression,  is  being 
««Med  into  a  solid  political  whole,  wliich,  when  tlie  stress  comes. 
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prill  add  u  weight  dtill  unknown  to  the  Ottoman  inflaence  in  th« 
world's  afhira.  Nor,  as  Indian  officinU  liave  Imd  ivasou  to  know, 
is  the  improvem«nt  of  the  Sultan 'h  position  in  Asia  confined  to 
his  own  territoriee.  Hto  pan-Ialaniic  propagnnda  luu  eetabliahed 
itmlfmuch  farth«r  n field,  and  has  probably  not  yet  reached  the 
t«nn  of  its  expAnaion.  Snrely,  when  one  see^  with  what  iron 
consistency,  betiind  all  compromise))  and  throughout  all  diplomacy, 
thia  strong  aad  reasoned  policy  of  pan-Islamipm  has  been  purRued 
in  the  EacP  of  such  foen  within  and  without,  as  no  other  empire  in 
the  world  has  had  to  take  into  account,  it  is  impossible  any 
longr-r  to  u*c  that  liuckneyed  phrve  of  Cmr  Nicjiolns — the  '  Sick 
3Ian.'  There  is  abunilant  vitality  in  the  Ottoman  system  yet,  as 
there  i»  in  more  tJian  one  great  race  that  is.  and  will  long  remain, 
faithful  to  Osmanli  rule. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  acknowledge  and  welcome  tliexe  facts 
in  Asia,  and  at  the  «smo  time  to  expect  and  hope  that  the  term 
of  Ottoman  dominion  in  Euroiie  is  drnwing  near.  Where  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  Moslem,  the  absolute  identification  of 
Church  and  State,  in  the  Ottoman  fystem,  t^'mpern  its  autocratic 
rigour,  without  anything  being  detracted  from  its  undoubted 
etrenglh.  In  hi^  Asiatic  Empire  as  a  whole  the  Padishah 
exercises  a  paternal  rule,  somewhat  uneven  and  capricions, 
but  not  op^ires.tiveas  oriental  sovereignties  go.  Among  the  half- 
civilii^ed  or  wholly  barbarous  race«,  wliidi  niakit  up  the  bulk 
of  his  Asiatic  Mussulman  subjects,  bis  administration  makes 
for  more  unity,  order,  and, after  nil,  content,  than  it  is  conceivable 
would  be  induced  by  any  other  that  could  be  substituted  for  it 
now^-«ertainly  more  than  by  the  domination  of  Kussia,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Caucasian  province)*,  or  by  that  of  Germany, 
if  we  may  judge  by  her  Eai.t  Africao  territories.  The  Turk  haa 
not  lost  yet  all  the  qualities  of  a  ruling  race,  and  he  »till  showA 
that  most  important  capacity,  the  power  of  governing  mbjeds 
tluoogh  suhjeetit. 

In  his  Kuropean  provinces,  however,  as  we  have  seen  during 
this  paH  summer  in  Macedonia,  just  this  fact  tbat  the  Hend  of 
the  Stat«  and  the  Head  of  the  Stat«  Chuix^h  are  one  and  the 
itun«,  makes  the  continuance  of  the  Sultan's  rule  disastrous. 
Where  the  majority  i»  Christian  it  is  iinjmssible  for  him  to 
goTem  in  the  interest  of  the  governed,  that  is  to  goveni  according 
to  the  mo«t  elementary  European  standurd,  without  bein^;  fiilse  to 
DVD  religioas  pr^nsion,  and  outraging  the  prejudice  of  an 
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enonnoiis  proportion  of  his  salgects.  He  msy  nuke  what  pro- 
fession he  please  to  the  representatives  of  Christian  Powers  in  tiie 
solemn  &rce  of  diplomacy,  but  he  does  not  alter  the  beta :  and,  bo 
br  as  he  is  able,  so  br  as  not  constrained  by  fear  of  effective 
European  intervention  or  other  eventnal  loss,  he  will  always 
instnict  his  agents  to  act  towards  a  rayah  population,  as  at 
Kmshevo  or  Smerdesh,  as  thoogh  it  lacked  the  most  elementary 
rights  against  Moslems.  He  owes  it  to  himself^  and  to  his  own 
spiritn&l  flock,  so  to  do.  Tolerance  and  liberal  adoption  of  Qiawr 
ideas  may  perhaps  be  displayed  by  individnal  Moslems,  without 
lessening  their  reasonable  hopes  of  Paradise :  bnt  they  cannot  be 
looked  for  at  Yildix  withont  a  complete  reversal  of  that  Imperial 
policy,  which  has  made  at  once  the  misfortunes  and  the  fortune 
of  the  present  reign. 
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A    GRANDMOTHER'S  BUDGET. 
BY  UBS.  FBEDERIC  HABItlSON. 


Uu.  readers  of '  .Sn«s  Mivm? r '  will  rpmpmber  the  brautifiil  p&isage 
[in  which  George  Eliot  opeii!<  the  story  of  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe  : 
f*  la  the  days  wb«n  the  epiDiiing-whe«ls  hammed  htuity  in  the 
EurmhoiueB.'  It  pictures  for  us  an  England  before  steam-ploughs 
■od  imilroad*,  when  WMving  wa«  etill  a  cottage  indodtr;  and 
spinning-wheels  were  to  be  found  in  my  lady's  drHwing-room. 
It  ftll  sounds  ancient  hintory  now,  but  it  is  in  truth  not  eo  very 
long  ago,  and  vast  as  the  change  baa  been,  we  may  doubt  if  it  ia 
yet  in  any  sense  complete :  whether  we  are  not  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  machinery.  An  exalted 
personage  iai  reported  to  hare  expreiiK«d  the  [ilons  hope  that  the 
present  retgn  would  soe  a  motor  car  in  every  man's  backyard. 
Terrible  as  that  proi>pect  appears  to  quiet  folk  who  love  the  peac«- 
(ul  lanes  of  Old  England  and  the  cheerful  clatter  of  horses'  hooft 
upon  the  roadways,  we  may  be  eure  that  it  is  only  an  instalment 
of  what  awaits  us.  Are  we  not  to  have  a  serieiS  of  undergronnd 
tannetx,  one  betow  the  other,  in  which  we  are  to  be  shot  through 
tubM  from  place  to  place?  Are  not  our  letters  to  be  whirled 
through  the  air  by  an  electric  current  'i  ^^'bo  knows  if  we  may  not 
see  A  eerrice  of  balloons  iostalled  for  those  who  care  for  aerial 
locomotion?  In  spite  of  the  old  song, '  wc  are  annihilating  time 
tod  spitce.' 

If,  however,  some  timid  spiritf  amongst  us  throw  mournful 
glaoeea  back  at  the  dignified,  leisured  re[)Oi<e  of  our  fathers,  the 
young  generation  are  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  their  mechanical 
toy^,  and  In  the  pride  of  the  race  forget,  perhaps,  the  motive  of  the 
journey.  Have  we  not  seen  a  party  of  English  tourists,  men  nnd 
women,  doing  their  seventy  miles  a  day  along  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  Riviera? — seventy  miles  which  might  so  moch  more 
profitably  liave  been  done  round  a  track  at  Brixton  !  But  we  can* 
not  go  back;  the  gains  have  been  immeasurable;  the  loss,  perhaps, 
will  become  gain,  when  we  have  rightly  estimated  the  value  oE 
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oar  Be V  forces,  and  learned  tiov  to  use  tliein.  Wbeo  motors  cany 
]>urc<-)ii  iitid  coab,  fine  ladies  will  oeaae  to  ride  in  them.  May  we 
not  pictuit!  a  Ix>Ddori  in  wliioh  all  timctioa  ttliall  be  done  bynKHora, 
at  spedal  timeB  along  special  nwdvaye  ?  And  thougli  England  is 
a  small  itiland,  we  may  perhaps  still  find  room  for  motor  tm<-k8 
in  the  coantry,  and  to  &Bri?guard  the  pcooe  of  our  rural  lanes  and 
hedgerows.  fl 

It  mtut  always  be  on  interesting  ooDndemtion  how  for 
material  luxury  and  convenience  are  aids  to  a  foil  and  vigoroaa 
life,  whether  the  cu#p  and  Uie  cheapness  of  the  life  of  modem 
civilisation  give  oa  irufre  of  that  we  wish  to  promote,  and  give  aa 
that  more  of  better  quality.  An  instance  will  occur  to  ttVetyooe 
in  the  art  of  letter-writing.  Our  fathers  pertainly  suffered  under 
heavy  diicabilities  in  the  matter  of  correspondence.  The  huge 
and  expensive  sheets  of  paper,  the  quill  pen,  the  absence  of 
envelopes,  the  jK>iincet-box,  instead  of  the  clean  nheet  of  blotting 
p^wr,  the  tiresome  wafers,  the  necessi^  for  several  seals,  the  very 
la^  cost  of  letters,  and  the  annoyance  to  all  members  of  Purlia* 
mwt  of  writing  franks  for  their  fi-iends  :  nil  these  oonaiderationii, 
one  woold  have  thoaght^  must  have  impeded  letter-writing,  and 
yet  what  is  the  whimsical  result  of  the  new  and  delightful  system  ? 
A  devastating  fiood  of  mi>-!iives  in  which  the  art  of  corre^pondencoS 
has  disappeared.  The  highest  form  of  letter-writing  to>day  is  ^^ 
tel^ram  inside  a  hansom  cnb;  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  the 
postcard.  Shall  wc  ever  ni^iiit  Imve  such  lettters  as  Madume  do 
S^vign6's  or  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  Iiespinasse,  of  I^ord  Byro 
and  the  poet  Gray,  of  Cowper  and  Honce  Walpole  ?  No  I  let1 
writing  as  an  art  has  vanished  along  with  [niv&te  journal 
diaries,  books  of  accoonts,  and  the  family  receipts. 

There  hare  hitely  come  into  the  writer's  possesiwi  some  old 
family  books  of  this  kind,  kept  with  the  loving  predsioo  of  days 
of  leisure,  bringing  with  them  a  savour  of  the  old  world,  an  aroma 
of  rosO'Ieares  and  lavender.     It  has  seined  to  the  writer  that 
would  be  interesting  to  recall  sicnnething  of  the  life  of  a  qai< 
cultured  English  family  some  eigh^  years  agg,  and  from 
authentic  records  to  compare  the  cost  of  home,  ser^iuitii.  children 
amusements  then,  with  the  cost  of  the  same  things  to-day. 
curious  surprises  await  us ;  for,  as  the  old  country-woman  saiil 
'  If  you  only  keep  your  clothes  long  enough  they're  sure  to  comi 
into  foshion  again,'  and  the  nevolutloa  of  time  often  brings 
old  Uiiags  under  new  conditions. 
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(Tba  family  lirfd  id  ooe  of  tliose  beAatiful  rural  villages  which 
hSy  jcan  «ga  «cre  alill  to  be  found  within  b  few  miles  of 
CM.  hal'i,  bat  yet  wrre  outMide  tlie  ronr  of  the  great  cify.     Tbe 
IcMig  irtmrj  raw>  of  JMry-built  villas,  which,  like  tentAcles,  stretch 
oat  OD  errry  nde  from  Uie  heart  of  tli«  octopus,  had  not  then  in- 
mdi   peaeefo)   i«treat«    as   Edgwarp,   Maxwell    Hill,   or 
ChkHn  I^fflb  has  left  us  delightful  impTcssiona  of 
of  thue  Tillages  which  seamed  to  him  when  be  wrote  to  b« 
the  my  heart  of  tho  oouotiy,  where  nigbUngalM  sang  nu* 
ifatal  in  tbe  hiulte«,  and  real  cows  gave  real  cream  and 
to  tbe  viIlag«-jL 
Tl*  fiunily  boose  was  s  wb!(«,  old-fashioned,  mmblin^  plac**, 
g  hi  an  old  garden,  «UTTOiin<Ipd   by  meadows  uhpre  the 
cbtldrrn  tumMH  and  played  and  rod?  thu  donki^y  barebacked. 
His  boob  tell  of  a  baker  famous  for  bia  rolb  and  rasks,  and  a 
cake,  dear  to  tlie  little  onc<<.     An  old  Quaker  maiden  lady 
oppont*,  fn  tb«  UnlMt  of  cottac^e?,  with  the<  tiniest  of  maid- 
Sbe  WW  repoted  an  authority  on  simpleii,  and  atl  thA 
diMfden  uf  life,  and  vnlued  berM:ir printijinlly  ui>un  her 
is  chitdreo's  cumplunts.     Was  she  not  called  in  when  the 
child  awallowed  a  penny,  and  did  she  not  administer  an 
miltnre?    And  was  not  tbe  penny  found  afterwardn 
when  H  had  &Ilcn,  in   the  cot!    Tlio   fame  of  this  cure  was 
quickly  qiread   abroad,  however,  and   added   much   to  tbe  old 
hdy^  pepolarity.     Tba  nur»e  carried  the  children  aturdily  in  her 
and  prof^eaied  St.  Vitns's  dance  if  their  brains  were  to  be 
op  in  'tbctn   pmimbnlatorii.'     She   too  was  a   notable 
ff  qiuck  affevtiona  and  temper  In*  it  said,  and  when  one  of 
hflr  littte  charge*  became  unruly,  would  threaten  him  with  Mr. 
Khoda^s  boll — )(r.  Bbodes   having  a  large   dnirj-  farm   in   the 
,  and  tbe  bnll  enjoying  a  well-earned  rvputation ; 
I'a  deaceodanla  having  sidco  dealt  in  continents,  not 
inma. 
Tbe  ehfldno  grew  op  in  that  large  liberty  of  country  life 
i»  m  caadadrft  to  healthy  development.     The  poxtman. 
fcibwiag  ■  bora,  came  along  at  tbe  end  of  the  lane  every  morning, 
lad  brongfat  onc«  a  week  the  '  Penny  M^azine,'  a  new  and  most 
vntdirfol  book  for  tbe  children.    There  was  in  the  lunue  a  stock 
old  &«hIone<l  v*>Iame*,  '  Elegant  Kxtiacts'  among  Uiem. 
grewn-eoveml  '  l^ckwicks '  had    not  yet  begnn  to 
■lid  the  vs  of  tbe  modem  novel  bad  not  yet  dawnsd 
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The  dome  of  St-  Paol'a  was  the  dominating  feature  of  the  land- 
tv»\ie ;  and  cvt-ry  day,  wet  or  fine,  the  father  of  the  booeehold 
wcDl  into  the  grt^at  City  on  a  four-hor»e  ooaoh. 

The  bookii  tell  of  a  social  life  nearly  akin  to  Um  social  life  of 
to^j-  The  Opera  and  the  Th«atie  awume,  perhaps,  an  una^itml 
place  in  tlie  pleasures  of  the  household.  But  then  Kdmuod 
Kean,  Matibnui,  Ortsi,  were  filling  the  Mtage.  The  writer 
poaeeeeca  a  hage  cloak  of  finest  cloth  lined  with  white  eetin  for 
□»e  in  '  Fop's  Alley,'  ai  the  Promenade  in  the  0)>ern-house  was 
then  called.  S4ie  remeoiberB  hearing  the  owner  declaim  faToorite 
psssagea  £rom  Shakespeare  after  the  manner  of  di0ere»t  actors. 
The  French  stage  also  was  not  neglect«d ;  French  plays  were  to 
be  heard  occaoioiuilly,  and  an  uncle  who  had  received  bi«  edu«a< 
tion  in  IVanoe  came  ov(!T  to  read  JBaotne  with  the  yoo&g  folk 
before  they  were  taken  into  the  town  to  hear  Kacliel  on  tJie  stage 
in  >  Phddre;  M 

For  the  retst,  things  vriit  on  pretty  much  an  they  would  to-daji' 
with  a  young  and  intelligent  family,  for  all  that  there  were  no 
Twlroads  oat  of  London,  no  ocean  steamen,  and  no  jwnny  post. 
There  were  dancing  and  singing  leasons,  dinner  parties,  and  a 
yearly  dance.  The  coat  of  thaae  is  elaborately  tH  forth  in  the 
aocounUbooke,  and  aim  the  cost  of  building  up  a  Rufficient 
cellar  of  wine.  Very  little  wine  waa  drunk  In  the  household, 
but  in  thoae  days  pe<^e  bought  wine  to  keep,  and  skill  and 
judgment  went  far  in  reducing  cost.  The  «ellar  would  some- 
tia\&i  demand  a  tithe  of  the  year's  income.  The  &mily  were 
always  taken  to  Ute  aeaaide  for  change  of  air  by  stagcMsoacb ; 
or  abroad,  as  the  children  became  old  enongh  to  learn  foreign 
languages. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  the  book.<i  i»  th^| 
vast  change  in  tlie  jK-ale  of  the  wages  of  domestic  ^ervant^.  The 
family  was  ver^xd  by  cook,  housemaid,  and  page,  with  the  addition 
of  nurse  and  nurtiery-maid  as  children  came  into  it.  The  yotmg 
■ervant«  began  at  6t.,  the  cook  reoeind  Idl,  the  housemaid  1 1f., 
thoDurse  181.  As  against  tliis  economy  in  wages  most  be  put 
the  high  {mce  of  bread  and  of  tea.  Tea  cost  anything  between 
6».  6(2.  and  I3s.  a  [>ound,  aod  all  the  servants  exjiected  tea ;  sugar, 
too,  was  dtar,  bat  milk  and  butter  cheap ;  vegetables  were  growi^ 
in  the  garden  for  the  most  part,  but  potatoes  remained  a 
aiderable  it«m.  Meat  vms  cheap,  B^d.  or  7d.  a  pound,  rat 
more  than  frozeii  meat  is  now. 
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■P    Tbe  whole  ezjienditure  for  that  year  wob  jost  over  500^ 

^Wliat  (strikes  one  is  the  a^>areitt  ease  and  luxury  of  the  family 

life  with  Xhv  (cnall  geneikl  expenditure.     As  the  years  go  by  the 

family  increases  and  the  expenditure  also,  bat  whether  the  year 

has  been  n  bod  or  u  good  one,  some  saviog  is  always  effected. 

It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  tliat  a  good,  c-omfortabk-  house,  with 

B  good  garden,  was  a  first  consideration,  and  after  that  ctKne  a 

variety  of  intelligent  occupiitions.     There  were  no  restaurants  in 

those  daj-s  to  run  up  the  weekly  expenditare :  no  golf  or  other 

expensive  amttsements ;  tobocvo  does  not  appear  in  any  form ;  and 

the  wife's  petty  cash,  which  figures  liy  itself  ilk  n  M-iwrnte  itviu  in 

each  utonth'H  accoont,  does  not  allow  for  the  droppings  from  the 

Intiree  of  the  lady  of  to-day  who  seldom  leaves  the  hotuie  without 

^RpeDding  some  shillings  and  has  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 

show  for  it.    'Belatively  large  sume  seem  to  have  been  paid  for 

le  more  important  things  in  family  life — a  good  home,  edaca- 

ion,  a  good  holiday ;  bat  there  seems  to  have  been  general  re- 

uut  in  the  »mall  perHonal  items  which  count  for  io  much  in 

Cunily  budget  of  to-day. 

Clothes,  curtouijly,  varj-  in  price  less  than  we  should  have  ex- 
cted.     Calico  was  very  dear,  sk>  was  flannel ;  dressmakers,  on  the 
ther  hand,  w(.-tc  comparatively  cheap.      When  the  wife  is  first 
ried  the  troos^eau  reduces  the  personal  outlay,  but  we  find  her 
Ding  shortly  to  Paris  and  buying  there  an  ostrich  feather  boa 
or  Al. :  on  another  occasion  she  hays  a  green  velvet  dress  and 
rban  to  match,  with  bird-of-parodJse  feather,  the  whole  for  19j. 
lis  also  in  Paris.     There  are  purchases  of  old  lace,  prewnts  of 
Jewellery,  and  one  can  almost  hmr  the  groans  with  which  the 
rife  complains  that  not  even  a  present  to  her  but  mast  go  down 
the  big  book.    The  big  book,  bound  and  in  many  volumes,  runs 
igb  the  years  and  covers  a  golden  wedding ;  it  te11.«  a  plain 
ad  stmple  story  of  hap^  live-s  vpeiit  together  in  the  closest 
affection,  with  infinite  care  and  tenderness  for  the  children  growing 

I  Dp,  and  a  fine  generosity  on  occofions,  even  when  the  income  was 
sUll  a  slender  one. 
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What  strikes  one  *s  really  remarkable  is  the  cortsinty  that 
life  oghty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  was  very  much  like  the  life 
of  to-day ;  that  before  penny  postfi,  railwayi>,  and  ovean>going 
steamers,  families  liring  in  modest  ease,  in  pure  country  air,  came 
intoliondon  for  the  theatre  and  opera,  though  they  came  on  a 
coach  instt^d  of  in  a  motor ;  that  Ktth«-ra  took  their  bmilies  to  the 
sea  or  ahroad,  jmt  as  the  thoughtful  father  might  do  to-day — and 
it  really  does  not  seem  to  have  oo6t  any  more.  It  would  appear 
that  the  increased  facilities  for  moving  ahout  have  not  in  tnith 
made  lifi'-  any  che«i>er,  bt>cauiie  the  temptation  to  be  alnays  on 
the  move  is  iixeeiiitihle  and  coni^tont  movement  has  become  almost 
a  dtseaw  for  most  of  us  to-day.  The  penny  ^wst,  too,  has  certainly 
increased  the  money  spent  on  postage,  tis  it  has  increased  a 
thousand  fold  our  correspondence.  The  marvelloas  material^ 
faciliti<.-s  -by  which  vre  are  surrounded  hare  bred  in  us  new  want^fl 
anfi  have  prodaced  a  new  mcc  of  men  and  women :  true,  our 
travelling  to«ts  lets,  but  then  we  travel  so  much  more  that,  like 
the  guests  at  the  mad  batter's  tea  party,  we  are  always  moving  on. 

These  recordx  of  )iouii(!s  .'^hillingti,  and  pence  tell  a  true  and  un- 
varnished tale.    It  would  bo  po»sible  to  write  a  family  history  fronx^ 
them,  of  the  delicacy  of  one  child,  of  the  school  achievemeDt« 
the  elder  boys,  the  family  love  of  musie,  of  the  stage,  of  books,  ■ 
foreign  travel ;  it  is  all  quite  plain  and  clear.     The  writer  has  bees 
encouraged  to  write  the«c  few  pages  of  the  uneventful  annals  of  a 
quift  family  hy  the  knowledge  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  so  many  to-day, 
who  would  fain  marty,  as  to  ways  and  means,  as  to  the  minimum 
income  on  which  a  reasonable  married  life  is  possible.     There  is  a 
haunting  terror  of  the  sordid  and  the  sijualid,  those  spectres  before 
which  love  flies,     lliere  can  be  in  truth  no  absolute  standard ; 
what  spells  riehcs  to  the  one,  siwlls  i»ovcrty  to  the  other,  and  we 
are  an  expensive  genemtion.     The  sordid  and  the  squalid  are, 
liowever,  within  our  o«-n  control,  and  it  ia  a  RatiKfaction  to  know 
that  the  highest  pleasures  ore  commonly  tho«e  which  can  be  had 
at  the  lee»t  expenditure.     People  nowadays  fritter  quite  a  large 
sum  avray  every  year  on  things  and  in  ways  for  which  they  get  no 
ri'lum.   It  ISA  habitlike  any  other  habit.     When  one  hean  fitther 
and  mothers  talk  of  (tixTug  their  children  every  advantage,  it 
might  often  be  reasonably  suggested  that  tliey  are  giving  then 
ei-ery  ditadvantage.    To  acquire  simple  and  cultivated  tastes  in 
early  life  is  in  itself  a  goodly  heritage ;  and  for  the  rest,  no  human 
wisdom  as  to  marriage  Itas  got  beyond  the  motto  on  the  leaden 
casket :  '  Who  chooseth  me  most  give  sod  liazanl  all  he  both.* 
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The  otdinary  butorical  niyst«ry  is  »t  Iciwt  so  f*r  clear  that  oae  or 
other  of  ceit&in  solutions  must  be  right,  if  w«  (oAy  knew  which. 
Pcirktn  Warbeck  wft»  the  rightEol  King,  or  be  vm  an  impostor. 
GiAcopo  Stuardo  at  NapJe*  (1669)  was  the  eldmt  son  of  Charles  II., 
or  h«  was  a  humbug.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  ocrtemfy 
eitliet  Uatttoli  or  Enstaclic  Dsuger.  James  VI.  conspired  agaiiut 
Gowtie,  or  Qowrie  conspired  against  Jamea  VI.,  and  so  on.  There 
is  roason  and  human  nature  at  the  back  of  these  puzzles.  But  at 
tho  back  of  the  Campdeii  mastery  there  is  Dot  a  glimmer  of  reason 
or  of  sane  human  nature,  except  on  one  hypothesis,  which  I  shall 
oiler.  The  events  are,  to  all  appearance,  motiveless  as  the  event* 
in  a  feverish  dream.  '  The  whole  Matter  is  dark  and  mpterious ; 
which  we  muat  therefore  leave  unto  Him  who  alone  knoweth  all 
Tfaiaga,  in  His  due  Time,  to  reveal  and  to  bring  to  Light.' 

So  says  the  author  of  *  A  True  and  Perfect  Account  nf  tiie 
Examination,  Confession,  Trial,  and  Execution  of  Joan  Perry,  and 
her  two  Sons,  John  and  Ri'-hard  Perry,  for  the  Supposed  Murder 
of  Will  Uarritm,  Gent.,  Being  One  of  the  most  remarkable  Occur- 
renoes  which  hath  happened  in  the  Memory  of  Man.  Sent  in  a 
Letter  (by  Sir  Thomat  Ooerburi/.  of  Burton,  in  the  County  of 
'iouoetUr,  Knt.,  and  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Justices  of  tlie  Peace)  to 
'homat  Shirlg,  Doctor  of  Physick,  in  London.  Also  Mr.  Uarri- 
•on**  Own  account,'  &c.  (London.  Printed  for  John  Atkinson, 
Dear  the  Chapter  House,  in  St.  PauVt  Chunh-Yard.  Ho  date,  but 
•ppojenUy  ol  1676.) 

Such  is  the  vast  and  breathless  title  of  a  pamphlet,  which, 
by  uodieservod  good  luck,  I  have  just  purchased.  The  writer, 
Sir  l*homa5  Overbury, '  the  nephew  and  beir,'  says  Mr.  John  Paget, 
'  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  infamous  Countess  of  Somerset ' 
,(who  bad  the  elder  Overbury  poisoned  in  the  Tower),  woe  the 
nstice  of  the  Peace  who  acted  as  Juge  ^Imtruavm  in  the  case  of 
Harrison's  disappearance.' 

■  0B|9rigM,  1«H.  by  Andnw  Ung.  in  ih«  UDit«d  StatM  of  Amcric*. 
<M»t  ami  PnuUi,  <D.  342.    BUokwood*.  147<. 
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To  come  to  tht  itoiy.  tn  IGAO,  William  Harmon,  Geat.,  was 
steward  or  '  factor  *  to  the  Visoosntess  Campdeji,  in  Oiippiag 
Caiufxlt-n,  Clloiioestttrshire,  a  8tn^e-stre«t«d  town  among  tJi«  Cots- 
woM  hilb,  The  hdy  did  not  live  in  Campden  House,  whose  owner 
burned  it  in  tho  Great  R«beltton,  ta  apite  the  rabek;  at  Castl* 
Tiirim  was  bunivd  by  its  Jacobite  lord  in  the  *1B.  Hanison 
inhabited  a  portion  of  the  building  which  had  e«oaped  dostniotion. 
He  had  been  for  fifty  years  a  servant  of  th«  Hickmee  and  Oampdens, 
his  age  was  seventy  (which  decpenn  the  myetery),  he  was  married^ 
and  had  oSspiing,  inclading  Edward,  his  eldest  son.  M 

On  a  market  day,  in  16>5^,  Mr.  Harrison's  house  was  brokci^ 
into,  at  high  noon,  while  be  and  his  whole  family  were  '  at  the 
Lecture,*  in  church,  a  Puritao  form  of  cdi6cation.  A  ladder  had 
been  placed  against  the  wall,  the  bars  of  a  window  on  t^  second 
atcoy  had  been  wrenched  nway  with  a  ploughshare  (whiob  w«« 
left  in  the  room),  and  1401.  of  Lady  Campden's  money  were  st<dea. 
The  robber  wa«  never  discovered — a  curious  faot  id  a  small  and 
lonely  village.  The  times,  however,  were  distncbed,  and  a  wander- 
ing Cavalier  or  Roundhi'sil  soldier  may  have  '  cracked  the  crib.' 
Not  many  weeks  later,  Harrison's  servant,  Peiry,  was  heard  crying 
for  help  LD  the  garden.  He  showed  a  '  sheep-pick,'  with  a  hacked 
handle,  and  declared  that  be  had  been  set  upon  by  two  men  in 
white,  with  naked  swords,  and  had  defended  himself  with  bis 
shepherd's  crook.  It  is  corioos  that  Hr.  John  Paget,  a  writer  of 
great  ocuteness,  and  for  many  years  police  magtstnibe  at  Hammer- 
unith,  says  nothing  of  the  robbery  of  1659,  and  of  Perry's  crasy 
conduct  in  the  garden.'  Perry's  behaviour  then,  and  his  hysterica) 
invention  of  the  two  armed  men  in  white,  give  the  key  to  his 
character.  The  two  men  in  white  were  never  traced,  of  course,  bot^ 
later,  we  meet  three  men  not  less  flagitious,  and  even  more 
mj-sterious.    Thoy  appear  to  have  been  three  '  men  in  buckram.'   H 

At  all  events,  in  ijuiet  (!!ampdcn,  adventures  obviously  oc«urnwf 
to  the  unadventurous.  They  cuiminated  in  the  following  year,  on 
Anguat  id,  1G60.  Harrison  left  his  house  in  tho  morning  (t)  and 
walked  the  two  miles  to  Cbaningwortb  to  collect  hia  lady's  rents. 
The  autumn  day  dosed  in,  and  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
old  Mrs.  Hanison  sent  the  servant,  John  Perry,  to  meet  his  master 
on  ibe  way  home.  Li^u  were  also  loft  burning  in  Hsrrison'^j 
window.      That  night  neitlnr  master  nor  man  returned,  and  it  i^| 

'  Bm  Ue  flWMfciM  md  AkJm.  pp.  337-970,  Mid,  lot  good  nwiHtig,  mb  Uw^* 
tioolc/Mria. 
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thst  iIm  jOMgM  HARKon,  Ednajd,  did  not  seek  fur  liis  father 
I  vMy  «uljr  next  mcsniag :  be  hod  the  convonienoe,  toi  noctarnal 
of  m  mooD  whiofc  lOM  1>U«.  In  Ute  moming,  Edward  went 
:  csd  nwt  Pfliiy.  ntaming  alone :  he  bad  not  found  his  nuater. 
•  pair  walked  tn  EbringtoD,  a  viUaga  faaU-wajr  between  Oatnpdea 
Gbaningwtfftb.  and  learned  tliat  Harnnoa  had  called,  on  Uie 
evndn^  ••  he  tnovad  home  Ecom  Chaningworth,  at  the 
al  QCM  Danid.  The  hour  is  aoi  given,  bat  KarriKm  oer- 
dii^ipanad  when  jnal  beyond  EbrinKton,  wibhin  \em  iii&a 
'  baa  Chapdea.  Eidwaid  and  Perry  iiext  heard  that  a  poor 
had  picked  op  on  the  highway,  beyond  Ebnngton,  near 
whiM  or  (one,  a  hat,  band,  and  comb,  which  were 
B*e ;  they  wen  foaad  within  about  half  a  mile  of  bis  own 
Tbe  baod  waa  bloody,  the  hat  and  comb  were  hacked  aod 
cot.  Flsaaa  obHm  the  precise  wonU  of  Sir  Thomas  Orerbnry, 
tha  JMliM  vbo  took  the  preliminary  examinations :  '  The  Hat  and 
Chnb  boBg  hacked  and  cut,  and  the  Band  bloody,  but  nothing 
■Of*  eoold  tben  be  found.'  Therefore  the  hat  and  comb  wen 
BoC  OB  Haniaoa'a  bead  when  they  were  hacked  and  cut :  other- 
thty  mart  ham  beao  blood-stained ;  the  band  worn  about 
tkmat  WM  Uoody,  bst  then  was  no  trace  of  blood  on  the 
Tbie  paiy  oonUuki  tlw  key  to  tbe  puzzle. 

at  the  discovery  of  theM  objects  all  the  people 
lo  hoat  loc  HaniaoD's  coipae,  which  they  did  not  find. 
As  M  man  bin  Hairiaon  was  not  likely  to  stay  at  Charring' 
i  wy  late,  bat  it  Sfirmn  that  whatever  oocumKi  on  the  hlgh- 
%j  bappaacd  aitar  twilight. 
BaifiiriOB  feu  on  John  Peny,  who  was  haled  before  the  narrator, 
Onriraiy,  J.P.    Perry  said  that  afU-r  starting  (or 
to  seek  bis  master  on  the  previoua  evening,  about 
rjL.  be  laet  by  the  way  William  Reed  of  Cuupden,  and 
la  hiot  lh*t  aa  be  was  timid  in  the  dark  he  would  go 
lab  KdwBid  Harrison's  honw  and  rcttini,     I'erry  did  as 
I  said,  aod  Reed  left  him 'at  Mr  Harhson's  Court  gate.'   Peity 
tkaM  ttQ  oos  Maias  cams  past,  aod  with  Pierce  (he  did  not 
'  ■%;)  '  ha  mat  a  bow's  shot  into  the  fields,'  and  so  back  onoa 
!  to  HafhicMt's  pis.    He  now  lay  for  an  hoar  in  a  ben  hooso, 
I  amm  at  audnii^fc,  aad  a^un— tbe  mooa  having  now  tiseo,  aod 
Ul  faaiw    hi  staitcd  for  Chatringwotth.    He  kist  his 
»y  m  a  nast,  skft  by  the  road-side,  proceeded  in  the  dawn  to 
f^afrinfiiiath,  aiwl  loaod  that  Uacrisoa  had  been  then  on  the 
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pievioiu  dftT.    Then  he  came  back  and  met  Edward  HartisoD 
his  way  Ut  eeek  his  father  at  Chaningworth. 

Peny's  story  ia  tike  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  but  Reed,  Pierce,  i 
two  men  at  CJiamogworth  corroborated  at  f ar  a>  their  knowledge 
went^  Certainly  Perry  bad  been  in  company  with  Reed  and 
Pierce,  say  betwe«a  nice  and  ten  on  the  previous  iiigbt.  Now.  if 
evil  had  befallen  Harrison  it  must  have  been  before  ten  at  night ; 
be  would  not  stay  so  late,  if  sober,  at  Qianingworth.  Was  he 
antHf  sober  t  The  oool  way  in  which  his  wife  and  aon  took  hia 
abMDOe  suggesta  that  he  was  a  iate-wandeiing  old  boy.  They 
may  have  expected  Perry  to  find  him  in  bis  cups  and  tuok  him  ap 
comfortably  at  Charringworth  or  at  Ebrington. 

Till  August  24  Perry  was  detained  in  ptiaon,  or,  odd  to  say,  at 
the  inn !  He  told  various  tales ;  a  tinker  or  a  servant  had 
murdered  his  maeter  and  hiddm  bim  in  a  bean-rick,  wbcrv,  on 
search  being  made,  hoh  ett  imvHtta.  Harrison,  and  the  rents  he 
had  ooUectMl,  were  vanished  in  the  azure.  Perry  now  declared 
that  he  would  tell  all  to  Overbiuy,  and  to  no  other  man.  To  him 
Feny  averred  that  his  mother  and  brother.  Joan  and  Richard 
Perry,  had  murdered  Harrison  !  It  was  his  brother  who,  by  John 
Ferry's  adviee  and  oonnivaooe,  had  robbed  the  house  in  the  previous 
year,  while  John  '  had  a  Ilalibi,*  being  at  church.  The  brother, 
•aid  John,  buried  the  money  in  the  garden.  It  was  sought  for,  but 
was  not  found.  His  story  of  tbe  '  two  men  in  white,'  who  attacked 
him  in  tht  garden,  was  a  Uo,  ho  said.  I  may  add  that  it  was  not 
the  lie  of  a  sane  man.    Perty  was  conspicuously  crasy. 

He  went  on  with  liis  fables.  His  mother  and  brother,  be 
d«elarv<l,  had  often  asked  him  to  tell  thorn  when  his  master 
went  to  collect  rente.  He  had  done  so  after  Harrison  etartec^ 
for  Chainngworth  on  tbe  morning  of  August  16.  John  P«rr]fl 
next  f;avo  an  account  of  his  i^xpcdition  with  his  brother  in 
the  evening  of  the  fatal  day,  an  account  which  was  tooompatibio 
with  his  previous  tale  of  his  dcnnga  and  with  the  authentic  evidence 
of  Roed  and  Pieioe.  Their  honest  verwon  destroyed  Pen^*'s  new 
falsehood.  He  decUnxt  that  Richard  Perry  and  be  bad  dogged 
Harrison,  aa  he  came  home  at  night,  into  Lady  Oampden's  grounds ; 
Harrison  had  used  a  key  to  tbe  private  gate.  Richard  followed 
him  into  the  giuunds ;  John  Perry,  after  a  brief  stroll,  joined  him 
there  and  found  bis  mother  (how  did  she  come  thither  1)  and 
Bichsid  standing  over  the  pcosttate  Harrison,  whom  Richard 
ineootinently    atraogled.     They   seised    Hanison's    money 
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It  lo  put  hit  body  '  in  the  great  Sink  by  Wallington'a  Aljli/ 
,  Perry  Vfl  them,  mnd  knew  not  whether  the  body  wa4  actually 
into  the  mhIc    In  fact,  non  at  inve7Uu$  in  the  sink,  any 
than  in  the  bnn-rick.    John  next  introduced  hiti  mc«ting 
PieiM,  bat  qoitc  forgot  that  h«  had  al«o  met  Reed,  and  did 
MeovBk  for  tliai  part  of  hia  first  story,  which  Reed  and  Pierco 
:  boA  eonobustcd.    The  hat,  comb,  and  band  John  said  that 
hiiMtH  bad  carried  away  from  Harrison's  body,  had  out  them 
Hm  kmk,  Bod  ihnnm  them  into  the  highway.    Whence  tlie 
on  tbe  band  came  be  neglected  to  aay. 
On  the  ftiength  of  tbi«  impossible  farrago  of  insane  falaehoodi, 
and  Richard  Perry  were  arreeted  and  bnm^t  before  Ov«r> 
.     Not  only  the  '  sink '  bat  tbo  Campden  fish-pools   and  the 
pacta  of  the   boiue  were   vainly   searched    in   quest  of 
n'a  body.    On  Attgost  2G  the  three  Perrys  were  examined 
(hraiboiy.  aitd  Ricbard  and  the  mother  denied  all  that  John 
to  tbeir  cbaip.    John  persisted  in  his  story,  and  Richard 
tbat  be  and  John  had  spoken  together  on  tbe  nooming 
e  day  vbcn  Hantson  vanished,  '  but  nothing  pasMd  betwMa 
.  to  tbat  purpoae.' 
Am  tbe  ibm  wen  being  brought  back  from  Overbory's  house 
r^f,^Amt,  4t,  nnfoctonate   thing  happenei!.    John  was   goii^ 
wben  Richard,  a  good  way  bchmd.  dropped  '  a  ball  of 
I  froin  bis  podEeU*    One  of  his  guards  picked  it  up,  and  Richard 
tk»t  it  'waa  only  bis  wife's  hair-lnce.'     At  one  end,  however, 
•  sGp-knot.     The  finder  took  it  to  John,  who    being  a  good 
ay  m  boat,  had  not  aeen  his  brother  drop  it.    On  being  shown 
•tting  Jobs  dMok  his  head,  and  said  that  '  to  his  sorrow  he 
it,  tm  that  was  the  string  hts  brother  strangled  hia  master 
'    To  this  cucvmstanoe  John  swore  at  the  ensuing  trial. 
Tbe  Aarina  warn  held  in  September,  and  the  Perrys  were 
isdktBd  both  for  the  robbery  in  1669  and  the  murder  in  16^.   They 
'  Ooitty '  to  tbt  fiat  ebarge,  as  someone  whispGrcd   to 
to  do,  for  tbf  OUBB  waa  eoverad  by  the  Act  of  Panlon  and 
passu!  by  Clurlea  n.  at  his  happy  Restoration.    If  they 
inMcask  of  iba  robbery,  as  probably  ihey  were,  they  acted 
ia  plsadinf  gmlty.    We  bear  of  no  evidence  against 
I  lor  the  robbery,  except  John's  confession,  which  was  evidenoe 
agatDsl  John,  bat  was   none  against  tiitm.    They  thus 
tbtir  caar,  for  if  they  were  really  guilty  of  the  robbery 
HaniKA*s  booM,  they  were  t}>e  moat  likdy  paopla  in  the 
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neighbourhood  to  hare  robbed  bun  sgain  and  mardeied  bin 
Veiy  probably  ihty  tiftd  th«  rope  round  tbcir  own  necks  by  taki: 
advantage  of  the  good  King's  indemnity.    They  later  withdrew 
their  confeBBtoo,  and  probably  veio  innoocut  of  the  theft. 

On  the  charge  of  murder  they  were  not  tried  in  8epteti^}er.' 
Sir  Christopher  Turner  would  not  proceed  '  bceauBo  the  body  of 
HarrifKHi  was  not  found.'  There  was  no  corpus  deiuii,  no  erideaott 
that  Harrison  was  really  dead.  McaowhUo  John  Perry,  as  if  to 
demonstrate  bis  lonaoy,  declared  that  his  mother  and  brother  had 
tried  to  poison  him  in  prison  1  At  the  Spring  AuatB  in  1661,  Sir 
B.  Hyde,  lees  legal  than  Sir  CTiriatopher  Turner,  did  try  th«  Perr>*s 
on  the  charge  of  murder.  How  ho  oould  do  this  does  not  appear, 
for  the  account  of  titc  trial  is  not  in  the  Record  House,  and  I  aut 
unable  at  present  to  trace  it.  In  tho  *  Atminian  Uagaaane,'  John 
WosK'y  pubtiitlie^  a  story  of  a  man  who  was  hanged  fox  murdering 
another  man,  whom  he  afterwards  met  in  one  of  the  Spanish  coloniea 
of  South  America.  I  shall  not  here  intempt  the  tale  of  the  Perrys 
by  explaining  how  a  hanged  man  met  a  murdered  man,  but  the 
anecdote  proves  that  to  inflict  capital  punishment  for  murder 
without  proof  that  murder  has  been  committed  is  not  ooly  aa 
illegal  but  an  injudioious  proceeding.  Probably  it  waa  anomed 
that  Harrison,  if  alive,  would  have  given  signs  of  life  in  the  oourae 
of  nine  or  ten  months. 

At  the  trial  in  spring  all  three  Perrys  pleaded  '  not  guilty.* 
John's  confession  being  proved  against  him,  '  he  told  them  he  was 
then  mad  and  knew  not  what  he  said.'  There  must  have  been 
tome  evidence  against  Richard.  He  declared  that  his  brother  bad 
accused  others  beudes  him.  Being  asked  t«  prove  this,  he  answered 
'  tiiat  most  of  those  that  had  given  evidence  against  him  knew  it,' 
but  named  none.  So  evidence  had  been  given  (perbaps  to  the 
effect  that  Ricliard  had  been  flush  of  money),  bat  by  whom,  and  to 
what  effect,  we  do  not  know. 

The  Penys  were  probably  not  of  the  best  repute.  The  mother, 
Joan,  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch.  This  charge  was  seldom  brought 
against' popular  well-living  people.  How  intense  was  the  fear  of 
witches,  at  that  date,  wc  know  from  the  stories  and  accounts  ol 
trials  in  Glanvil's  SaddtKumus  Tritunphatut.  The  neighbours 
probably  held  that  Joan  Peiiy  would,  as  a  witch,  be  '  oane  the 
waur  o'  a  hanging.'  She  was  put  to  death  first,  under  the  belief 
that  any  hypnotic  or  other  unholy  influence  of  hers,  which  pre- 
vunted  her  sons  from  oonfesaiug,  would  be  destroyed  by  her  death. 
We  are  not  aware  that  post'hypnotic  suggestion  is  removed  by  the 
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duUi  of  the  lugguter :   Uw  cxporiment  hu  not  bMn  tn«d.    The 

^ experiment  (ailed  in  Joan's  cose.    Poor  Richard,  who  ww  hanged 
tuixt.  could  not  induce  Uic  'dogged  tod  mt\y'  Jobn  to  dear  hia 
obaracter  by  a  dying  declaration.    Such  declarations  were  tbon  bold 
l)le  evidenct,  at  least  in  Scotland,  (>xcci}t  when  (as  in  the 
of  George  Spiot,  banged  for  the  Qowrie  conspiracy)  it  did  not 
tlic  Pre«byt«han«  to  believe  tlic  dying  rnan.    When  John  wu 
Bing  tamed  oS,  he  aaid  that  '  he  knew  nothing  of  his  master's 
leatb,  nor  what  wu»  become  of  him,  but  tJioy  might  hervaftor 
llpoosibly)  bear.'     Did  John  know  som«thing  ?     It  would  not  sur- 
>  me  il  he  had  ui  inkling  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 


n. 

They  did  hear ;  but  what  they  heard,  and  what  I  have  now  to 

I),  waa  peHeotly  incredible.    Wlicn '  eomc '  years  (two,  apparently) 

had  pesmd.  Will  Ilamson,  Qent.,  like  the  three  silly  ewes  in  the 

t folk-rhyme,  '  came  hirpling  home.'  Where  had  the  old  man  been  T 
He  explained  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Overhory,  but  hta  tale  is 
iw  hard  to  believe  as  that  of  John  Perry, 
He  states  that  he  left  hia  honae  in  the  a(t«moon  (not  the  mom ' 
bg)  of  Thursday,  August  16,  1660.  He  went  to  Chamngworth  to 
collect  rents,  but  Lady  Oampden'a  tenanta  were  all  nut  harvestbg. 
August  SMma  an  odd  montii  for  ront-ooUectang  when  one  thinks 
of  tt.  They  came  home  late,  which  delayed  Harrison  '  till  the  close 
of  the  evening.'  He  only  received  231..  which  John  Perry  said, 
at  his  first  examination  in  l&flO,  bad  been  [wid  by  one  Edward 
Plaisterer,  and  Ptaisterer  corroborated.  Harrison  then  walked 
bumewnrd,  in  the  dusk  probably,  and,  near  Ebringt«n.  where  the 
road  waa  narrow,  and  bordend  by  whins,  '  there  met  me  one 
borseman  who  said  "  Art  thov  there  t " '  Afr&id  of  being  ridden  over, 
Harrison  struck  the  horse  on  the  nose,  and  the  rider,  with  a  sword, 
struck  at  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  side.  (It  wax  ut  tliis  point 
of  the  road,  where  the  whins  grew,  that  the  cut  hat  and  bloody 
band  were  found,  but  a  thrust  in  tlie  side  would  not  make  a  neck- 
band bh>ody.)  Two  other  horsemen  here  came  up,  one  of  them 
wonnde<l  Harrison  tn  the  tbigh.  They  did  not  now  take  hia  231., 
but  placed  him  behind  one  of  them  on  horseback,  handcuffed  bim, 
and  threw  a  great  cloak  over  him. 

Now,  is  it  likely  that  highwaymen   would  carry   handcuffs 
which  closed,  says  Harriaou,  with  a  spring  and  a  snap  1     The 
story  is  pure  fiction,  and  bad  at  Chat.    Suppose  that  kidnapping, 
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not  robbery,  wu  tlie  motive  (which  would  acooont  for  the  hand- 
cafis),  what  had  any  mortal  to  gain  by  kidnapping,  for  the  purpose 
of  Belling  him  into  slavery,  a  '  gent. '  of  seventy  years  of  age  ! 

In  the  night  the3r  took  Harrison's  money  and  '  tumbled  me 
down  a  atone-pit.'  In  an  hoar  tbej^  dragged  him  out  again,  and 
be  natorally  asked  what  they  wanted  with  him,  as  they  bad  his 
money  alieady.  One  of  these  miscreants  wounded  Harrison  agato, 
and— €taSe<l  his  pockeU  full  of  '  a  great  quantity  of  money.'  If 
tJwy  bad  a  great  quantity  of  money,  what  did  tbey  want  with  2.11.  t 
We  hear  of  no  other  robberies  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
mJadeeda  the  money  might  have  been  the  pt«fit«.  And  whj-  most 
Hanisoa  cany  the  money  ? 

They  next  rode  till  late  on  August  17,  and  then  put  Harrison 
down,  bleeding  and  '  sorely  bruised  with  the  carriage  of  the  atoaaj,* 
at  a  lonely  house.  Here  they  gave  their  victim  broth  and  braody. 
On  Saturday  they  rode  all  day  to  a  houae,  where  they  alept,  and 
on  Sunday  they  brought  Harrison  to  DmI,  and  laid  him  down  on 
the  groond.  This  waa  about  three  in  tbe  aitemoon.  Hod  they 
wanted  to  make  for  \he  sea,  they  would  naturally  have  gone  to 
the  teeri  coast.  While  one  fellow  watched  Harrison,  two  met  a 
man.  and  '  I  heard  them  mention  seven  pounds.'  The  man  to 
whom  seven  pounds  were  mentioned  (Wrenshaw  was  bis  name,  aa 
Harrison  afterwards  heard — where  !)  said  that  he  thought  Harrison 
would  die  before  he  could  be  put  on  board  a  ship.  Qtie  diabU 
allail-il  /aire  dans  cette  jafere  f  Harrison  wa«,  however,  put  on 
board  a  casual  vessel,  and  remained  in  the  ship  for  six  weeks. 
Wh«r«  n*  tbe  Isod  U  whicb  th«  ship  vonM  go  1 
Far,  far  sbead  U  all  tlie  niton  knoTr  1 

Harrison  does  not  say  into  what  '  foam  of  periloas  »e«s,  in  faeiy 
lands  forlorn '  tbe  ship  went  wandering  for  »x  mortal  weeks.  Like 
Lord  Batemaii : 

He  MlUd  lut.  aad  h«  mIMiI  Wwi. 

Until  be  ounc  to  (sinod  Tnrfcec. 

Wliera  be  wim  tAkcn  and  put  in  priion. 

Till  Ot  his  life  lie  VM  wear— ee  I 

*  Then  the  Master  of  the  ship  came  and  told  me,  and  the  rrst  tnto 
tcfre  in  the  tame  cmdilion,  that  h«  diaoovered  three  Tuikiah  ehipir* 
'  The  rest  who  were  in  the  same  condition ' !  We  are  to  under- 
stand that  a  whole  cargo  of  Harrisons  waa  kidnapped  and  con- 
signed captive  to  a  vessel  launched  on  ocean,  on  the  off  chance  that 
the  captain  might  meet  three  Turkish  rovere  who  would  snap  them 
up.  At  this  rate  of  carrying  on.  there  must  have  been  disappear 
aocM  as  atiaoge  as  Harrison'*,  from  doiens  of   Boyish  padtho, 
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t  Afloat  IGGIX    Had  *  orew  of  kidnftppon  been  taking  oa[>Uv-es 
jmifoma  of  phvatr  fiscal  policv,  thej*  would  have  shipped 
lo  Uw  Viigmian  plantations,  where  Tiirkiith  galleyB  did  not 
And  tbejr  woukl  not  tiavc  kidnapped  men  of  seventy. 
r,  icidiuippen  would  not  dama^  their  eaptiveit  by  stabbing 
ia  the  wle  uid  thigb.  wbtn  no  icsistancc  was  made,  as  was 
I  to  UMtBtaO. 

'  Dk  tetk  wfao  wen  in  tiie  aame  condition '  were  '  damped 
dcnra '  MV  Smyma,  when  the  valuable  Hnrriaon  was  sold  to  '  a 
gnre  pfcygeian.'  '  Tbie  Tnrk  he  '  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
•od  '  pwfenwl  Crowlaad  in  Lincolnshire  before  all  other  places  in 
*^''*J  *  So  inqoioea  are  known  to  have  been  made  about  a 
IWUdh  nwdieal  man  who  onoe  practised  m  Crowland  in  Lincob- 
ddre,  tkoo^  if  he  ever  did,  he  was  likely  to  be  romcmbentd  in 
Am  dBtrieL  Tbia  Torii  be  employed  Rarrison  in  the  acill  room. 
nd  ■■  a  hand  in  the  cotton  fields,  where  he  once  knocked  his  ahive 
down  with  his  fist — pntly  well  for  a  Taric  of  eighty>aeven  1  He 
gaT«  Harrison  (whom  be  usoally  employed  in  the  chemical 
It  of  hia  bntincM) '  a  silver  bowl,  doable  gilt,  to  drink  in,' 
and  aamnl  him  '  Boll ' — liis  way  of  pronouooing  bowl— do  doabt 
hs  had  aeqnim)  a  Lincolnshire  accent. 

TUb  Toik  fell  ill  on  a  Thoisday,  and  died  on  Saturday,  when 
Humi-m  tramped  to  the  nearest  port,  bowl  and  all.  Two  men  in 
■  H— haig  ship  lefnsed  to  give  hint  a  passage,  but  a  third,  for  the 
pom  (d  Ui  aSvepfilt  bowl,  let  him  come  aboard.  Hanison  was 
Imdsd.  without  even  his  bowl,  at  Lisbon,  where  be  instantly  met 
a  iMa  fma  Wisbech,  in  IJncolnshire.  This  good  Samaritan  gave 
HsiriF^  wins.  itnHtg  waters,  eight  stivers,  and  his  pou-ige  to 
Ddvct.  wham  he  came  back  to  C&mpden,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  mfuVrM  Ve  do  not  hear  the  names  of  the  ship  and  skipper 
ikat  btonght  Hanisoo  from  Lisbon  to  Dover.  Wrenahaw  (the 
■an  to  wham  tevan  poanda  '  were  mentioned  ')  i*  tlie  only  person 
OMMd  io  Uw  deBnous  tissne  of  nonsense. 

Tfe  editor  of  oar  pamphlet  says :  '  Many  question  the  truth  of 

this  sntiwint  Ur.  Harrison  gives  of  himsell,  and  his  transportation, 

be   was  never  out  of   England.'     I  do  not   wonder  at 

'  seaptteiBi.     Harrison  bad  '  alt  hia  daya  been  a  man  of  sober 

Bla  and  oooTsnatioo,*  we  are  told,  and  tin:  odd  tiling  is  that  he 

'  Isll  bdnnd  him  a  cooaiderable  som  of  his  Lady's  money  in  his 

H»  did  not  ssa  any  of  lbs  Penya  on  the  night  of  hii  dis- 

Tb  editor  admits  that  Harrison,  as  an  article  of 

B.  WM  Dot  worth  his  freight  to  Deal,  still  lesa  to  Smyrna. 


Hb  son,  in  his  absence,  becKine  Ladf  Gmnpticn's  Bt«w«rd. 
brhavnl  but  ill  in  that  mtnation.  Some  suspected  thac  this  son 
amnged  the  kidnapping  of  Harrison,  but,  if  so.  why  did  he  secure 
the  hanging  of  John  Ferr^*,  in  chains,  an  Broadway  hill.  '  where  be 
might  daily  see  him '  ? 

Tlint  might  be  a  blind.  But  young  Harriaon  could  not  expect 
John  Perry  to  assise  him  by  accusing  tujaself  and  his  brother  and 
mother,  vliich  was  the  most  anlook<.-d-for  event  in  the  world. 
Kor  oould  he  know  that  his  father  would  come  home  from  Oharring- 
worth  on  August  16,  1660.  in  the  dark,  and  so  arrange  (or  throe 
honemcn,  in  pOMeauon  of  a  heavy  weight  of  specie,  to  stab  and 
carry  off  the  aged  sire.  Young  Harrison  bad  not  a  great  (ardel 
of  money  to  pve  ihem,  and  if  they  were  already  ao  rich,  what  had 
ti>ey  to  gain  by  taking  Harrison  to  Deal,  and  putting  him,  with 
'  others  in  the  same  condition,'  on  board  a  caanal  ship  ?  They 
oould  have  left  him  in  the  '  stone-pit ; '  bo  knew  uot  who  tbc^ 
were,  and  the  longer  they  rode  by  daylight,  with  a  hatlees,  hand- 
cuffed,  and  sorely  wounded  pri»oner,  liis  pocketn  overburdened 
with  gold,  the  more  ri«k  ol  detection  they  ran.  A  company  of  thrae 
men  ride,  in  broad  daylight,  through  England  from  GloaoeBter- 
shire  to  Deal.  Behind  one  of  them  sit^  a  wounded,  and  haUen, 
and  handcuffed  captive,  his  pockets  bulging  with  money.  Nobody 
anapecta  anything,  no  one  calls  the  attention  of  a  magistnte  to 
tliia  eztiaoidbaiy  Ji-manhe !    It  ia  too  absurd  I 

The  story  told  by  Harrison  b  oonspicTioualy  and  childishly 
faba.  At  every  baiting  place,  at  every  inn,  theae  weird  riden 
must  have  been  challenged.  If  Harrison  told  truth,  he  mtisfc  have 
named  the  ship  and  skipper  that  brought  him  to  Dover. 

Dismissing  Harrison's  m}'tb,  wc  ask,  what  could  account  for 
his  disappearance  ?  He  certainly  walked,  on  the  evening  of 
Angnst  16,  to  within  about  half  a  milo  of  his  house.  He  would 
not  have  t^ono  that  had  be  been  bent  on  a  aeoile  smour  involving 
his  absence  froon  home,  and  had  tfaat  schemo  of  pleasure  been  in 
his  mind,  be  would  have  provided  himself  with  money.  Again,  a 
fit  of  'ambulatory  somnambulism,'  and  tbo  emergence  of  a  split 
or  acoondary  personality  with  forgetfnhaess  of  hb  real  namu  and 
nddms,  b  not  likely  to  have  seized  on  him  at  that  very  moment 
and  place.  If  it  did,  as  there  were  no  railways,  he  could  uot 
rush  o0  in  a  crowd  and  pans  unnoticed  through  the  country. 

Onoe  more,  tlie  theory  of  ambulatory  somnambulism  does  not 
account  for  his  hacked  bat  and  bloody  band  found  n«ai  the  whins 
ou  the  road  beyond  Ebnngtoa.    Mor  does  his  own  atoiy  account  lot' 
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He  WM  stabbed  iii  the  side  and  Uiigb,  he  sajrg.  Tbia  would 
art  oit  fail  bat  or  eosaiiguine  hta  hand.  On  Ui«  other  hand,  be 
■odd  leave  poob  aad  tncks  of  blood  od  the  road—'  the  high  way.* 
'  Bat  oolhiBg  more  could  there  be  found,'  no  pools  or  traces  of 
ynod  oa  Um  load.  It  follows  that  the  hacked  bat  aad  bloody  botid 
wm  a  ifaJgn^i  false  trail,  not  left  there  by  John  Perry,  as  he 
Mmikf  wmm,  bat  by  aomc  other  perBona. 

IW  JahnnoB  is  that  for  some  reason  Hanisnn's  presence  at 
OMBpdtB  was  bteaavenieDt  to  somebody.  He  had  bred  throogh 
most  tnabled  tiiMa,  and  had  come  into  a  changed  state  of  affairs 
with  Dew  naslcrs.  He  knew  some  secret  of  the  troubled  limes : 
ha  waa  a  winwat  better  out  of  the  way.  He  may  conceivably 
hava  koown  a  secret  that  bore  on  the  case  of  one  of  the  RcfgicideB ; 
cr  —M  thing  affecting  private  interests,  for  he  was  tfae  truMed 
■■ivast  (J  a  great  family.  He  was  therefore  spirited  away :  a 
tail  eevtainly  ialst— the  cut  bat  and  bloody  band— was  laid.  By 
aa  amanng  coioadsBee  his  senant.  John  Peny,  went  more  or 
!«■  nad— ha  waa  BokMDe  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August  16 — 
aad  aeenssd  himaelf,  his  brother,  and  motlicr.  Harrison  was 
fofcably  aevar  very  far  from  C^ampden  during  the  two  or  three 
jpaaa  el  Ida  Jsappwriiice.  It  was  obviously  made  wtnth  his 
wlala  to  tdl  tbk  abnrd  story  on  his  return,  and  to  accept  the 
ataatiaa.  No  other  hypothesis  '  colligatee  thu  facts.'  What 
knew,  why  hia  absence  was  essential,  we  cannot  hope  to 
Bat  he  nerw  waa  a  captive  in  '  (iuued  Turkce.'  Mr. 
Payt  writes :  '  It  is  tmpoasible  to  aaaign  a  sufficient  motive  for 
the  old  man  .  .  .  moch  profit  was  not  likely  to  arise 
tha  nit  of  the  old  man  as  u  slave.'  Obviously  there  waa  uo 
profit,  aaptrially  as  the  old  man  waa  delivered  in  a  wounded  and 
iwpwfiBt  eon^tiatt.  But  a  motive  for  keeping  Harrison  out  of 
tka  way  is  only  haid  to  seek  because  we  do  uot  know  the  private 
Usiecy  al  Us  Det^bour«.  Roundheads  among  them  may  have 
had  exeelleat  laaaoaa,  nnder  the  Restoration,  for  sequestering 
Hanisoflt  tin  tbe  revtngu  of  the  Restoration  were  accmnpUshed. 
Ob  this  riaw  the  mystery  alnwst  ceases  Ut  be  mysterious,  for 
aaeh  nad  we\l  afiinMlJuriii  as  that  of  John  Perry  are  not  tinf^ommon,' 

■  Hot  m^  ta**  t  t*U«l  to  U>M  U»  neardi  ut  tttc  Aiidtic  nt  «lil«li  (be 
P««T7«  «««*  tftal.  b«i  tbm  ntwtftfm*  vl  IflSO  MKm  to  coitaln  nu  ■□ouvnt  ut  Umi 
u«l  <w  Uwy  do  h  th«  cai*  of  Uw  DntmiMr  of  TMlwtnb.  IGKI).  simI  HIw 
\  S  ■.  TfeMqaoB.  wb*  Uadtr  naAwtaofc  ibn  msrI),  b**  Dot  tma  tam6  a  laUwl 
MtMMU^M'TfcaCavpdwWiaidBr'fii  tlis  DrilUh  HnMnun.  Tha  psni|Jilat 
itf  Mta  bM  bi^mMtr  Vmm  npaUbbia,  to  wbol«  or  In  jwl.  u  la  Staff  Tri<tU, 
«A  ilv,  to  sfyiaatt  10  Mm  cmm  of  Q^iula  timii.  A 
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JaFan  luy  qtiivcriDg  parched  b«DMitli  u  blai«  of  July  nun,  wi 
one  day,  tired  of  Tokyo  beat,  I  joined  the  orovd  of  docile  ptu* 
eeng^re  clattering  into  the  train  at  Uyeno.  Soon  I  snt  revelling 
in  the  summer  breete  that  swept  tbroagh  the  carriage  as  we  slipped 
along  mile  upon  mile  paat  emerald  fields  of  rice  and  nestling 
copse,  or  over  open  wastes  which  a  few  monthH  baok  were  a  borst 
of  azalea  iiplendoitr  filling  tlm  air  with  it«  fituh  of  rose  and  white. 
it  waa  half  a  dream,  this  gliding  for  i>anny  honrs,  the  only  white 
man  in  the  train,  looking  nut  on  the  strange  Eiuicinntion  of  a 
landscape  other  than  our  own.  Some  '  exiles '  are  blind  and 
deaf  in  the  years  they  spend  away  from  homp  ;  their  country — 
like  a  child  long  dead — stays  ever  \-ivid  in  their  eye  and  pleading 
in  their  eftr ;  while  others,  who  wince  no  leso,  feel  then  for  tlie 
first  time  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  behind  the  scenes  to  some- 
thing greater  than  they  gnessed  before. 

.  .  .  With  cap  in  hand  and  apologetic  Iww  a  porter  roQsed 
me  from  my  nap,  and  pointing  to  the  naroe-hooid  of  the  little 
station   begged  me  to  make    honourable  i#ue   here,      %'e  had 
soared  3,000  feet,  into  another  zone  of  air,  and  the  qoiet  way- 
side platform,  remote  in  its  rural  calm,  dosed  in  a  vast  expanse  ^ 
oT  tonic  mountain-worlds.     The  road  to  the  nllage,  familiar  as  I 
many  a  path  across  English  field»,  was  walked  in  tnilight  peace, 
and   I  passed  unheraJded  through  the  porch  of  the  tittle  inn  ^ 
whose  proprietor  bos  achiered  the  conitidemMe  feat  of  making  an  I 
Englishman  feel  at  home  even  in  a  heathen   land.      Wife  and 
children  and  maids  come  quick  to  join  the  bo»t  in  one  family  greet- ^ 
ing  of  the  %p.n  »««,  their  voices  low  with  undemonstrative  restiBiiit,H 
but  soil  and  pleasant  to  the  travelled  oar : — '  /rroasAat ;  h\«aaKik\t  ^ 
oiM  fd  JgoJnrimaafn ;  o  hawari  wa  goxa  imaeen  ka  f ' — ('  deign 
to  come!  how  long  «inoe  we  hung  on  Your  eyes!  there  is  no 
change  in  your  honourable  self '  ? ')     Dinner  follows,  with   a 
bnngry  party,  mostly  Anglo-Saxon,  whoae  faigb-etrung  voices 
sound  in  keen  contrast  with  the  liquid  accenta  of  tlie  waitTOises 
behind.    One  eoonot  help  remarking  the  sj-mpatbetic  way  in 
■  !.«.  ■TouBn  (till  in  good  baaliht' 
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vfaieh  ft  Jft)ma«t«  bo»t  tent*  up  a  '  foreign '  tnesl,  though  the 
di*bes  uv  oeaxij  mil  st  vari«ac«  with  bid  cretd ;  tbi;  Chiooee 
taihr  *bow>  a  RmAar  tnit  wLpd  be  fits  a  western  woman  with 
and  decidoD,  uotwitLstanding  that  lier  female  form 
ivter  iBwai  to  him  an  oatrage  on  [iropnety  with  ite  charms  so 
ibtly  enpfaaosed ;  both  men  ditiplay  Uie  racial  opennetv  of  mind, 
1  BkattciHtf'bct  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 
After  diaoer  the  Head  informed  me  that  he  expected  by  the 
:  tnta  a  [mir  of  ineepsrable  fhfliMU  whom  I  happened  to 
r;  w  taking  a  lantern  1  walked  off  to  me«i  th^  train,  accom- 
paniad  by  a  youth  who  bad  much  impressed  the  mitms  at  the 
iSD-  Teacher  of  a  jirunaiy  sehiwt  rome  fifty  miles  away,  end 
aoxiDB*  to  aoqoire  eolkxiuial  £ngii»h  tlirougb  contact  with  the 
Idoriits  at  the  inn,  he  eft^t  his  holidsye  in  unjtaid  performance 
of  tfae  dntiM  of  hotel-clerk,  hmd-waiter,  and  Boots,  like  many 
Jmfaame  ttndeots,  his  bee  wai  bo  »<archarged  with  programme 
kbal  tk  Mwed  Incapab)?  of  mtrlb  ;  whenever  be  hod  a  spare 
OBt  cane  the  pbnae-book  from  bis  pocket,  and  bis 
.  fanbowl  puokered  deep  while  he  puzzled  bow  to  reconcile 
lb»  ebatter  of  the  gOMta  with  the  unaccountably  different  '  oon- 
wbidi  it*  pagea  proffered  him.  To-night  he  wati 
becaow  a  choice  linguistic  venture  of  hi^  bad 
nii^aTied,  amid  peal*  of  laughter  that  hod  damped  bJm  sorely. 
Aakia^  a  lady  at  what  hour  vould  the  like  her  bath,  the  had 
nplicd  that  (be  wooM  do  without  that  day,  lu  she  had  »  head* 
afibe^  Nov  hi*  book  was  remarkably  well  equi)^>ed  with  elegant 
tOfBa  td  mpODae,  to,  MW-ting  the  onv  he  favoured  most,  be 
vtstled  the  looai  by  the  dramatic  rejoinder,  '  And  j-ou,  31adam 
of  ID  people  in  the  wortd  \  with  yoor  Huperb  constitution,  I 
aheold  not  bare  tboogfat  it  [lossible  ] ' 

Tbe  liaio  drw  in  from  the  dark,  and  out  «t«p])ed  our  |»ir. 
Thgj  wm  known  a*  tbe  Skipper  and  hii  Mate.  Both  would 
ka%o  bcca  called  dderly  in  tlie  Weft,  but  here  men  often  exhibit 
pT*"***'  yooth.  Tbe  Skipper  was  dear  to  hie  acquaintancea  not 
l««  for  fait  Baiwal  ktndlineu  than  for  the  faxtidiou*  excellence 
id  hi*  bovpitable  board ;  and  the  Japanese  held  him  in  bifih 
1,  bacMM  not  only  could  he  Kpodc  their  language  like  a 
I  of  tb«  watM  but  could  write  it,  and  with  a  rare  oalligiapby. 
ha  waa  fbr^  when  be  »t  foot  in  the  land  of  tbe  Dragon-fly. 
•a*  ever  ready  to  obUg«  bis  (riend*,  from  tlie  loan  of  bis 
w»l    UMrffloiBatar   to    tbe  snbeequeot  offer  of  qotniue  or 
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oboio«>t  wbislgr  which  he  declared  to  be  clearly  '  iodicftted/  or 
from  fl«-powder  to  battleehipx  of  15,000  tons — tvo  of  which 
Utt«f  h«  had  procured  for  the  Imperial  Oovenimeiit.  The  Mate 
wa»  indieppiiKfiblr  in  the  Tn^aty  PorU,  on  account  of  the  magter- 
ful  maimer  in  which  he  hekl  the  reins  as  Stage-Manager  at 
iiiDRteur  tbesUioule.  He  wsii  also  adond  by  the  Kroaller 
Japauew  childraa  everywhere,  hecause  of  the  incomparable  way 
in  whtcb  he  probed  their  cheeks  and  shaved  their  chubby  chins, 
and  because,  so  marvellous  in  an  ijin  aan,  be  chatted  to  them 
properly,  with  noreery  nouns  and  moat  diminutive  verbs,  instead 
of  in  a  pompous  gmnmar**  way.  Arrived  at  our  inn,  they  made 
twin-greeting  to  the  Uost  and  his  wifis,  who  escwted  them  up 
tb«  iteep  ttairca«e  to  the  rooms  rc«erv«d  for  them,  the  be«t  ones 
in  the  hoase,  where  they  set  to  work  ta  ehate  everything  in 
common,  including  pungent  repartee. 

Having  seen  them  settled  for  the  night,  I  bido  j/aeumi  n/uai 
(bonoorable  reat,  pleam)  to  the  Ho«t.  and  nutde  for  my  bed.  But 
in  an  orthodox  Japanese  inn  there  is  not  much  rest  tor  the  weary 
at  night,  Kince-  the  partitiom  of  each  room  are  merely  screenx  of 
paper  flamed  in  wood,  fixed  in  groovee  vdiioh  cross  the  fioor  from 
wall  to  wall ;  and  these  thin  barriers  stop  short  of  the  ceiling  by 
a  yard,  leaving  free  aooass  for  the  noises  of  one's  neighbonis. 
There  wa&  to  be  an  ol))ect-leeeon  to-night ;  for  now  that  the  light* 
were  out,  an  unseen  Nuisance  began  to  fill  the  passage.  He 
Memed  to  be  roamiog  through  the  Biblr  with  inciifive  voice, 
ariecting  intern^ative  sentences,  and  hurling  these  upon  the  ear 
of  any  adjacent  sinner.  In  vain  I  covered  my  bead  with  the 
sheet ;  like  an  organ  pipe  that  Voice  pealed  forth : 

OftiMt  tbon  Uad  the  otoiteT  of  th«  PteUdM, 

Or  lOAM  Um  buid*  of  Oiioo  ) 

Ouwl-  tbon  Ukd  lorth  ib«  sigat  of  th»  ZodtM  in  Uitir  mmdc, 

Or  caut  tiiN  pddo  tbe  Bear  witti  hat  trkin  I 

They  were  all  outeide  my  window,  where  a  starry  world  looked 
down  through  the  noi»ele«8  Qif;ht  of  mountain  nir:  thejen-elled 
pattern  of  tbe  Bear  stretched  bright,  winding  low  to  an  EnglLih 
eye.  I  forgot  the  mosquitoes  round  my  bed — the  infinitely  little 
in  the  vaet  midnight  spectacle — while  be  exclaimed, 

Cmh%  tlMe  »uid  totib  UglitnioK*.  tlM  itie;  may  go, 
And  Mj  iBita  thM.  Her*  w«  «•  t 

Never  before  had  I  heard  the  book  of  Job  riand  oat  m»  now, 
ivoited  ihos  in  the  Atfatic  air  of  its  own  contineDt.    But  all 
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things  have  their  limit,  and  as  the  eloquent  chapter  clowd  Uw 
VoiM  drew  in  )t«  honie,  peace  fell  upon  the  paosage,  and  soon  the 
InquiBitor  enored  the  snore  of  a  man  who  has  done  bis  duty ;  at  a 
long  interval  the  shattered  \-ictim  followeil  enit. 

Next  morning  a  perfect  day  set  in,  and  after  breakfast  we 
made  up  a  party  to  visit  Kouioro,  an  old  castle-tovn  a  doien 
milee  away.  Taking  lunch  with  us  (the  Japanese  are  past- 
muters  iu  the  packiog  of  portable  meals),  our  train  sped  away 
ovec  the  sunny  moors.  For  a  mile  or  two  we  rose,  till  we  rounded 
the  wQthera  Hhoolder  of  Amma,  and  then  we  rattled  down  across 
a  chaotic  encoeeeion  of  deep  and  ragged  gullies  over  which  we 
soared  on  huge  embankment«  (one  farther  on  u  120  feet  in 
depth) :  the  stuface  soil,  a  soft  volcanic  ash,  has  been  so  ploughed 
up  and  aodermtned  tliat  each  of  the  looi«  tumultuous  ratines 
looks  more  like  the  work  of  dynamite  than  of  a  Eober  watercourse. 
We  stop  with  a  jerk  at  Komoro,  having  dropped  1 .000  feet  in  the 
la«t  eight  mile«.  There,  under  the  uhudc  of  Ktutely  pine6  in  the 
ancient  castle  groond*— now  pleasure-gardens  for  the  poorest 
child — we  ate  our  food  in  face  of  a  hrautiful  exjMDae  of  imnlit 
range  and  field  and  Etream ;  the  ine\-itable  soft-voiced  cAaf/a  (teo- 
boBiie)  maids,  all-observant  with  those  drooping  lids,  brought  taJU 
and  tea  and  sweets  to  gami?h  our  brntal  chicken  and  ham. 

After  lunch  some  of  \it  went  on — the  ladies  dissenting  &om 
our  plea  that  it  was  not  really  hot  if  you  only  kept  in  motion — 
to  eee  If  ve  could  explore  the  romantic  Buddhiist  monastery  of 
Nonobiki,  three  miles  west.  Tracking  in  Indian  file  through 
parldy-fields.  we  struck  the  pellucid  clianDel  of  the  Chikuma, 
which  we  cnwsed  by  a  pendulous  suspem-ion-brtdge.  Now  the 
riTerside  diSii  that  roMi  on  our  left  ^ix'w  moi-e  precipitous,  till  a 
vertical  crag  overhmig  the  stream,  and  the  crag  was  split  by  a 
gloomy  Sssnre  slotting  like  a  cliimiiey  to  the  i>ky  above ;  up  this 
a  steep  path  wound,  in  such  black  tihade  ttiat  a»  we  climbed  we 
shivered  in  the  refrigerating  draught  that  fell  upon  our  heated 
ekin.  Kot  br  Irom  the  top  the  monastery  began  to  dJticlose  its 
hidden  whereabouts,  as  the  eyes  of  tunnelled  pasnages — a  kind 
of  (tacied  '  Gib,'  bat  honeycombed  with  shrines  in  place  of 
shot  and  shell — peeped  out  frton  the  sheer  face  of  rock.  On 
a  narrow  ledge  they  had  built  an  entrance-]>orch,  and  here  we 
paused,  almost  alhtid  to  rai!«  our  voices  for  admittance  (in 
Japan  a  visitor  literally  '  calls '  instead  of  ringing  at  the  door), 
so  spellbound  was  the  stillness  of  the  cha>m.  Xot  until  after 
eevenil  attempts  did  a  sound  of  footsteps  greet  our  ear ;  then  a 
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prieot  slid  back  tbe  echoing  door,  andi  boved  in  raproachfal 
silence.  We  weir  obviously  cominittlDg  Mcrilt^e,  yet  ah  two  of 
the  [ttity  were  missiooaries,  old  hands,  we  ieft  negotiationn  tofl 
their  wit ;  for  tbu  Cloth  is  thv  Cloth,  all  thv  w-orld  over. 
Ultdzoately,  with  an  aii  of  acute  misgiving,  the  elderly  gentleman 
admitted  us  to  sqa»i  on  th«  ^-«etibal«  Hoor,  nod  eveu  Hen'ed  as 
with  tea  and  cakes. 

The  Ea^t  was,  we  bad  beard  a  rumour  that  a  certain  (rieod.of 
ours,  an  English  clergyman  stationed  in  Tol^,  and  a  diamond  of 
tbe  firet  water,  was  in  '  retreat '  for  a  week  or  two  in  thie  Buddhist 
nolitude ;  and  we  had  formed  an  unholy  design  to  dig  him  out,  by 
the  innocent  process  of  going  to  pay  an  afternoon  call.  Bat  here 
we  wa«  baulked,  for  on  hazarding  the  name  of  our  Diend  tbe 
white-baired  guardian  promptly  aiisworod  that  tbe  English  tmest 
had  particularly  begged  that  bis  secloaion  might  be  undisturbed. 
But  he  would  show  us  s  few  of  the  galleries — with  which  we 
roost  be  content.  We  finally  emerged  on  the  o[)en  greensward  of 
the  crag,  and  here  was  a  wooden  bell-tower,  which  be  asked  us  to 
ascend.  From  this  airy  outlook  our  eyea  reached  aonus  cue  of 
the  most  impressive  \iews  that  a  traveller  can  imagine.  On 
every  side  of  us,  from  our  feet  to  tbe  golden  diiilance  (ar  away, 
the  world  stretched  mountains,  i«ak  upon  peak  as  tMck  as  junks 
in  a  Chinese  barboor,  and  range  beyond  range  inexhaustible :  no 
rounds  of  mortal  life  came  up  inside  the  rock,  while  the  river, 
geutiao-blue,  wound  t^ilent  in  transparent  pools  below.  The 
panorama  in  Japan  on  a  splendid  summer  day  is  imixissible  to 
describe  to  an  Englisli  reader  who  lias  not  been  in  the  East,  for 
ifucb  a  one  will  read  between  the  lines  the  local  colour  in  which 
he  was  bred,  instead  of  the  wholly  different  atmosphere  tiiat 
heightens  the  charm  of  the  picture  there — the  brilliant  luminous 
air  which  inveitts  our  eye  with  tele^-opic  power,  and  brings  the 
whole  landscape  to  our  feet ;  while  a  sott  suspicion  of  silky  ban 
aeems  to  float  a  halo  ronnd  each  foliage<Judden  hill.  Switzerlaod 
too  is  a  mountain  world,  but  small  oompated  with  this  ;  the  entire 
content  from  Innsbruck  to  Geneva  only  one-fourth  the  length  of 
this  single  island  of  Japan— a  tboosand  miles  of  contioootis 
romance.  And  the  quality  of  the  sunshine  is  what  separates,  by 
a  very  wide  gulf,  a  summtf's  day  in  theee  latitude*  &om  one  in 
more  sortberiy  Europe :  it  surpsseee  that  as  S-^  knots  transcends 
mere  30  in  a  liner  at  nea,  or  as  an  English  girt  of  the  rarl 
out  does  that  age  in  any  other  land. 
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I  retirrd  for  bed  early  that  night,  hsving  armngMl  to  be  np  at 
five  to  climb  Anma  with  a  friend  from  Osika ;  and  not  till  I  had 
tiiidr«*Hed  did  I  remember  tlie  nacred  XutKance  with  hln  nightly 
craze.  We  bad  leanrnl  that  he  wa^i  a  Dutch  clergyman  of  the 
Lutherwi  Church,  a  pna-erfu)  and  obNtitinle  itian  nf  iteveiity  y«(in>, 
who  bad  long  bepn  travelhng  round  the  world.  To-night  he  wsh 
at  large  in  Uie  New  Testament,  and  at  this  moment  was  in  full 
ery — be  read  in  EnglUh,  which  hn  (■poke  aith  grwit  divtinctioii — 
throQgb  the  genealogy  witii  whii-h  St.  Matthew  opeim,  apparently 
regarding  it  a«  an  exerciM  in  elocution,  ginoe  he  would  repeat 
with  gusto  any  verse  which  offered  s];>ecial  difficulty  in  articula- 
tion. Sleep,  gentle  t^leep,  wan  not  to  be  hoped  for  while  this 
maniac  raved.  What  witli  his  fii>«  frenzj'  and  the  maddening 
'  pin-n-mh'  of  thirsty  nioequitops,  I  w«*  thoroughly  worn  out  by 
two  o'clock  and  lay  imjiassive  waiting  for  the  dawn.  A  few 
minatM  befon  live  my  »fu>ji  were  wedged  an  inch  apart  by  a  tiny 
DoiMlms  finger,  belonging  to  0  Tora  S^n,  the  Kix-yearold 
daogbler  of  the  hotiae.  Pretending  mundevt  iileep,  I  watched  her 
moTemeate  tbroogh  a  chink  of  an  eyelid.  She  came  bare-footed 
tip4oe  to  the  h«d.  rniited  the  mosquito-net.  and  mftly  stroked  the 
bitek  of  my  hand,  many  times,  without  «  word.  Finding  the 
foreigner  wa«  »till  obtnw,  eho  placed  her  finger  on  bio  eyes,  and 
then  with  a  long-drawn  «igh  he  awoke,  and  hid  her  good-moming. 
In  huge  giee.  at  of  one  who  really  doew  know  how  to  manage  the 
ijin  con,  she  inquired  if  I  would  have  my  bath  at  once,  and  on 
my  lumrating  flew  from  the  room  to  shout  inntructions  down  the 
corridor.  In  a  minute  or  ta-o  the  Teacher  entered  to  say  the 
Hot  Water  wa.t  ready,  whereupon  Tora,  seizing  sponge  and  soap, 
proudly  i4ro<le  before  me  to  the  bathroom.  Now  came  «  lr»gedy 
unrehearsed,  for  Tora  shut  herself  in  with  me,  holding  that  her 
duty  was  by  no  meant)  done  until  ithe  had  seen  me  ^fely  through 
— for  what  do  foreigners  know  about  bftthi*  V  In  vain  the  Teacher 
tried  to  pull  her  oot ;  she  loarLMl  at  him  with  indignation,  and 
kicked  bin  mnch-enduring  shins.  He  called  her  mother,  and 
when  sh«  came  upon  the  scene,  with  a  brief  imperative  on  her 
tongue,  h«r  large-eyed  daughter  burst  into  a  paesion  of  tears, 
choking  with  gulps  of  genuine  grief  as  if  her  youthful  heart  would 
br«ak.  She  coold  not  comprehend  why  I  should  throw  her  over 
in  this  despicahlo  way,  and  during  tb«  remainder  of  my  stay  she 
naver  forgave  me ;  alone  of  all  the  children  she  would  not  allow 
me  to  todch  her.  but  would  «tand  some  yards  away  gadog  at  me 
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— even  when  I  had  her  hnl^-brothtr  on  my  «hotilder — with  a 
look  of  steady  re|)iidiatioQ ;  nor  woald  the  coetliert  hiii-lea  (lamp* 
of  luHcioiu  peppermint)  induce  her  to  relent.  8uch  n-ae  O  Tots 
Sad  (Miss  Tifier).  her  {ather'x  pet,  and  a  dear  ^r)  anywhere. 

liie  0«ka  friend  arrived  at  half-pa«t  Jive.  and  we  tried  to 
justice  to  the  ample  breakfast  nmokinf;  hot  upon  the  table, 
six  we  »aid  good-bye — .the  Teacher  wUhed  he  oould  accompany 
for  he  had  seen  none  of  the  glories  of  his  native  land— -and  fol- 
lowed our  coolie  on  the  Kutsukak^  road.  It  is  the  fiiabton  to 
'do'  Asama  by  nif^ht,  for  two  reu»Qn»  explicitly  Mt  forth,  and  a 
third  well  uodereitood.  l*he  coiling  flames  in  the  crater's  depth 
nhow  better  in  the  dark,  while  there  is  the  bewilchini;  event  of  a 
BonriM-  tuvn  from  the  crest :  there  is  alM>  the  romance  that  steals 
over  Adam  and  Eve  n»  they  pace  their  night-watch  round  tlie 
lurid  ftuIphorooB  rim.  NotwithiitandiDg  this  we  chose  daylight, 
for  what  i»  a  mountain  view  Mitlwut  fresh  nerven  to  enjoy  the 
morning  eun  ?  Our  day  was  a  brilliant  blaae,  and  we  Mp«i  along 
re«tle«s  with  a  dazzling  dawn  at  our  backs,  panted  op  with 
smarting  eyes  the  Merp  fcnir  thousand  fe«t  from  the  hut.  and 
«U>od  at  esse  on  the  summit  by  half-pant  ten,  after  a  tiring  walk 
of  about  ten  mile«.  I-'rcHn  tb«  top  the  world  lay  micnwoopioUj 
clear  a  hundred  miles  all  round,  and  the  prospect,  under  a  cloud- 
Ie»  «ky.  was  too  immenfle  for  words  ;  perhaps  we  took  it  in  the 
better  because  then>  was  nothing  more  enchanting  at  oiu-  elbow. 
tVom  this  perch  8,000  fe«t  above  the  sea  we  looked  a^axMw  an 
empire  of  viewv,  range  behind  range,  countless  as  waves  on  an 
ocean  waste ;  and  not  a  foxmiX  in  the  air  except  the  murmuring 
puliie  of  the  iirea  beneath  our  feet.  Such  splendour  of  vision  can 
only  be  borne  by  prosperaus  portly  married  men :  the  oth«s  take 
it  to  heart  too  much.  The  very  WMillh  of  spaikling  sun  that 
reigns  among  the  \ivid  silence  all  around  subdne«  our  lonely 
eools — and  we  turn  to  the  coolie  for  Telief.  Ho  hands  ii«  umbrellaa 
and  coat«,  and  putting  on  the  one  we  .lit  beneath  the  other, 
revelling  in  a  perfect  air.  Though  «  smelting  fumace  raged 
below  iu,  the  temperature  was  divinely  firesh,  and  we  gased  with 
god-like  pity  on  labouring  niortain  in  the  quivcrini;  plain. 

We  would  gladly  ha^e  sLoynl  on  this  noble  outlook  until  » 
set  made  a  picture  fit  for  Turner  alone  to  paint ;  but  we  had  pi 
mi<^  lo  »ee  a  friend  otT  iiiy  the  three  o'clock  train  at  the  lit( 
station  clcariy  xisible  t«n  miles  away :  so  we  hurled  the  cufitotU' 
aty  stones  into  the  groaning  craLer  of  fire,  which  writhed  and 
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■ml  dnv  dee))  hrMthc  like  a  wholf  m«nag«n«  of  flame ; 
re  trotted  Mitbvly  Arm  to  the  Wakasar^  hat.  aniving  two 
Jater  bot  and  dirty  on  th«  platform  in  ndvance  of  otir  frirnd. 
WWdag  Un  jo;  of  the  bwtM:!  \rvvh  whither  he  wns  boand,  ve 
haek  to  oor  rillage,  where  an  extra-warm  hot  bath  hood 
ua  «Dd  Uuneil  u»  oot  pre»«ntAble  Tor  tea  at  a  boftpitahl« 
amr  by. 
Attn  an  hoor't  deJightful  connopolitan  chat  the  tea-party 
Bost  of  them  weadiof;  their  way  to  eveaiong  at  the 
littlp  Et^itsh  L-huD'h.     Forty  yran  a^o  thiK  tioy  vJllaKe, 
Kfcr  evny  otbar  in  Japui,  had  ita  notice-board  with  the  old  pro* 
timimtien  afcaiMt '  the  depraved  Meet.  <-nIteil  CliriKlintiK ' ;  and  now 
the  nllagna  watch   with    fOiD[Jete    indiifereuoe    the    foreigner 
Siiag  ia  to  wonliip  a*  the>-  i^ltiaoe.    Oo«  of  onr  party  did  not 
to  90.  a  creatore  of  thirteen  with  Bun)]i(tioun  hair,  and  ahe, 
with  a  grutirr  hi'nrt  than  mi^lit  hnve  hn-n  judged  from 
the  drfiiit  hafait  of  hn  tongue,  proponed  to  give  roe  a  treat,  and 
pud*  IB«  lo  a  anuJl   eccludtd   dell   uroonf;   thi'  hilli',  where   1 
ahooM  we  aomrthing.     i^he  was  devotedly  companionable,  and  I 
vf<)  at  the  dell  with  deep  regret,  knowing  ttint  half  our  walk 
done.     Here,  be»4de  a  transparent  pool  formnd  by  a  rippling 
vba»e  eoasta  steered  clew  of  taint,  Mlood  w  wooden  ^heil  in 
vfaieb  a  cbeeiy  Japaneee  was  badly  enf^aged  sealing  up  tln»  of 
'Sotnebody'*   SwiH   >lilk.'  while  on   a   lower   level   graxed   the 
afihetic  CDwa  fram  whom  Hits  European  hcvemee  wiw  dirtnuned, 
He  threw  biourlf  Jolo  his  work  with   the  abandon  of  an  artist, 
«ad  cbatteied  bard  lo  make  its  ihare  in  bio  entJiuitiiutin.     I^ebeltt, 
phatoipspluaUly  enct  reprwlactiona,  lay  around  in  heaps,  and, 
lainBfE  the  Unguaf:*  tn  which  the  tnduiitry  v&h  carried  on,  we 
Bt^it  h«*e  been  in  Switzerland,  with  t)ie  upland  inendowis  and 
■eoBlalB  air  tbat  oompo^ed   the  hntikgraund  for  the  fraudulent 
lihlieii      My  pretty  ehaperon,  who  had  lived  most  of  her  short 
bi*  is  J»pea,  pli«d  hitn    with   qneetioni   on   the   ethio  of  hi* 
miM  ;  bat  hu  QMiral  leiwe  of  copyriffht  seeoifld  as  rudimentary 
•«  ttat  of  «nrae  tTaQ*-Atlautii>  publisher".     Pointiiii;  repeatetJIy 
W  itoUd  cava,  he  ur^fid  the  proposition  that  such  exemplary 
melanal,  on  the  qiot,  moat  be  better  for  tlte  nutritioD  of  Mh 
tfaea  oiniiW  priy)u(-tj>  '  Uced  '  and   borne  aorotw  tlie  seaii. 
<  a  hit  of  an  ImjwTtalixi    too  a*   well   a«   a   fraod,   and 
tite   pioitf  bu*t)ii^   creed   that  tlie   Need*   of  the 
•bonk),  ao  far  M  in  a*  Uet,  be  supplied  frou  within  the 
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ReiUm.    Then  be  stuck  th«  labels  oa  ra  miob  a  winningly  deft 
nod  accorate  wa;  that  we  felt  bis  case  wax  inuuiHwrKblv.' 

But  mnitet  come*  on  the  just  as  well  as  the  anjuRt,  aod  aa   ' 
the  u-ockIb  were  be^^nnmg  to  flash  cnnuon  we  said  fjood-nigbt  tdfl 
this  Far-Kasteni  forger,  Iwiving  him  to  the  sanift  High  Court   ^ 
which  deals  with  decorotu  frauduleiDt  solicitors  and  coarve-gniiiifd 
ravaging  rompany-mongers  in  our  own  modt  (aToored  Ghristian 
land.     The  breezj  culprit  was  so  H^lf-possessed  tlint  he  took  the 
trouble   to  show  us  a   better  way  back,  down   a   lovely  liquid- 
gurgUng   hedgerow  path.     "We  did   not   hurry,  for   it  was   that 
hrMithlesK  twilight  hour  when 

All  thv  all  *  (ruluuui  aUIlneM  boU*, 

no  less  in  Jajian  than  where  in  English  latitudes 

TIm  lowtBf;  IxTcl  vlri't»  sluwlf  o'er  tb«  Iw  .  .  ■ 
And  dnvnj  Unkllnct  liUl  llie  dUUiDl.  tolds : 

though  the  flocks  and  herdii  are  cy>na[HCUoaB  by  their  absence  in     , 
Japan.  ■ 

Two  milee  in  front  the  fairy  lantemii  of  our  Tillage  home^ 
glowed  soft;  behind  us  the  erapty  silent  hills  were  silhouetted 
«abl*>blue  ogainKt  an  inarticulate  world  of  bumisbnd  urcbipela* 
goee  floating  poised  tn  a  sen  of  irradiate  ruddy  gold.  In  spite  of 
the  Nplendour  in  the  sky,  there  was  something  more  constraining 
in  the  round-chinned  cr«ifcure  by  my  side ;  and  when  already 
her  bungalow  arrived,  and  those  short  skirts  passed  within  the 
door,  I  resumed  my  way  i^grieved  at  the  narrow  limitationa  of 
the  statute  mile. 

All  a-os  hilarity  in  the  inn.  It  woa  somebody's  birthday, 
somebody's  table  hod  champagne,  and  infiwtion  caught  the  whoU 
room ;  hcttUhf  were  drank,  and  peals  of  laughter  roused  the  wir" 
that  was  usually  so  sedate.  For  once  we  all  gave  the  impreanon 
of  b^ng  really  glad  we  were  alive — so  that  the  wondering  ■nSaan 
lingered  nt  the  door  to  bequeath  ap(>foving  smilea.  Ev«n  tbe 
lady  lately  lort  upntised  her  voice  above  its  ordinary  calm ;  while 
Skipper  and  Mate,  embemnt  in  random  repartee,  together  mored 
to  a  seventh  heaven  of  congenial  joy. 

It  wa.4  mth«rr  late  when  our  company  broke  np  for  Iwd,  but  ho 
far  as  I  was  concerned  the  eventful  day  was  not  yet  over. 

<  Tliln  wu  bU  jrenra  tfa    TnuU-tuwIu  an  DOW  proMMvd  fa  Japan  iij  the 
MOM  CmivwiUottt  ■■  in  tliQ  Wert 
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by  Ute  gk«ioi»  weath«r  outside,  I  had  offlin  neglected 
it  WM  {by  to  take  precaations  for  the  night ;  and  now  that 
I  «a>  once  dmv»  harroving  the  air.     'WlirtlK-r  It  was  the 
BBBtiMt  «itb  oar  twilight  valk,  or  the  abock  afU'r  th« 
bndMriiDod  of  the  ttMt  d^h6U>  or  becaoM  Asama  had  left 
gtnttflOMV  lot  sleep,  the  iirnptioa   of  that  diional    discard 
e  tMtetlMi ;  it  wax  lliv  third  conspciitive  night,  and  the 
mat  be  rtopped.    I  stepped  across  to  his  room,  and 
.  witb  enphari*  more  than  once.    T>i»dainiiig  the  inter- 
he  fveUed  to  a  louder  blast,  and  pranced  in  sononmo 
trisnipli : 

Whtf  pndt  ^  M^  of  sll  U*  Ubonr  andM  Um  «iia  1 

Mi  Ik*  rfi>«9  nit  liMo  Um  Ma.  ptt  Uit  Ma  b  not  tall ; 

T»  tk»  flses  wbcn  tb»  rf  ten  (o,  tlur*  go  lh«j  ^pda  &i><I  kirkln. 

aa  bt  proceeded,  a  Ihttchman  delivering  in  Knglish  tJiin 
old  Aaatic  tale,  my  fury  abat«d,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
fntBcropt   again;  dti^ipiag   from  it§  acgreesive  pitch   the  voice 

lover,  tike  a  nd  bassoon,  and  the  music  nftovad  nun*  slowly, 

a  keen  articubtion  of  each  word : 


I  nqoon. 


■LjsydBOfdllwptiiotftointh— i;  I  wtthMd  ao*  mj  haart 
■7  i&f.  Mtd  tUi  wa*  m;  portion  from  all  toy  Ubour.— I  looked  on  the 
tiM  Mj  haaia  had  aio^lit.  aad  bdiatd,  all  wai  Tuaity  and  a  wTcatltUK  "itb 
Ifcan  *aa  ao  «Urffeetbn  osdor  tb*  na. 


Th*  bittenMsa  of  the  cUmaz  seemed  to  sting  him  to  a  utenier 
•flto,  aad  the  woodra  building  echoed  like  a  HOunding-boArd : 

.  .  .  Fwalttawhs— a.irM  a«ot  Ibtfoo),  ttwolaaowwbtaBoaforOTwr. 
r  itet  la  lb  4a^  M  eeaw  all  wlU  haw  b««ti  alraaily  bamtMm.     And  bow 
dk  t  •*to  a*  tlic  fool     So  I  hated  life ;  braauM  the  work 
■a  MB  WW  mlaroM  onto  Eua :  for  all  b  Tanlly  and  a 


iwUkita 


I  •  man  of  royal  blood  fibould  not  rpeak  like  that, — if  be  hod 
to  tba  ta{t  of  Ajuua,  or  had  had  one  valk  with  a  long-ctriding 
esMture  of  mere   thirteen,     fior   would    be   then    luire 


•rtla  1*  Iba  «ail  of  a  lUa^  ikaa  itia  bairlaaliiK  tliareof. 

Bat  jwhuf  be  uowpoeed  bis  plaiat  during  a  period  of  mtttratml 
■sr,  mtA  as  take*  tlw  grit  oat  of  tlie  utrongest  white  man  iu 
the  nMntb  of  June  laye  it«  steamy  oboking  weight 
(About  tliat  tiiM  the  oockson^  Aoglo-S«io& 
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Angfi  bis  bifi  limp  frnmc  tiloiig  Ui*  fhsHy  KJd«  of  th«  ntreftb  in  a 
nuno^r  motit  unworthy  of  n  Dominant  Kace ;  th«n  is  the  tn<»)th 
when  snictdm  occur  nmong  pr(wj*fn>UM  ChnHliiui  men ;  and  we 
roAlise  the  debt  ve  owe  to  the  cmp  cUnist«  of  oar  ieland  home.) 

The  Teacher  htwi  juxt  gonr  by  «-it)i  toft  footfall  to  his  hsTd- 
eArnvd  reset ;  the  inn  was  very  silent  ai>  the  dirge  ran  on  : 


.  .  .  Boholil,  ih«?  hwi  no  oonforter.  WlieKforo  I  pnlMd  tbe  dud  whlc-b 
•JrMdy  d«ad  narc  than  tbo  tivbiK  wbloh  mto  yet  alive ;  yea.  more  tliaa  both 
auui  tiMt  ba»  not  jctliMB,  who  bu  dm  wui  tbe  vHl  work  thai  i*  done 

UtCBIU. 


ththofl 


The  voion  v««#ed  u  few  minuten  while  iIm  ovuer  sipped  some 
tea,  and  he  must  have  tamed  sevetal  pages  when  he  resumed : 

.  .  ,  A  living  dog  U  bolUr  tbui  a  (Lead  lioa.  For  tbe  Urii^koov  that  Ui«7rii>ll 
(lie ;  liul  th«  dMd  taicnr  »ot  aB7ttiIi>K'  Beitl>ar  ba**  Ibtf  anjr  toon  a  lewanl ;  for 
Iha  mnDOt^ot  thM»  i*  Imsmuou  Ah  wril  tlMdr  lov«,  a*  tbnir  hMnsd  ani]  tbdr 
tttrj,  if  BOW  p«ri«h«d ;  Mdtliec  bats  Ihty  taf  more  a  perticoi  for  t-vtr  in  MiTttdng 
iba*  la  doo*  oader  tli*  nut. 

Taking  a  lonj;  breath  and  henving  a  knig  sigh — because  of  hix 
age  and  loneline^M — he  hastened  through  the  powerful  peroration 
to  it«  unimpa^Hioned  close,  while  in  a  lowered  voice  came  the 
Mdat^iy  uttered  final  wonLi, 

.  ,  .  niit  ■*  tlie  end  of  tbe  mMter.  wfacn  all  liu  been  uld :  ft*r  Cod  anil  keep 
bla  oonuoaiuleaeDta ;  OieraiD  Ha*  the  bealih  of  H&n, 


I 

I. 

^ 
I 


A  dramatic  silence  reigned  now  in  the  (.'otridor :  the  two  white 
men,  preacher  and  cougre^utiou,  Huboided  into  sleep— men  of  that 
favoaied  breed  whoae  higher  iuhom  enei^y  has  caused  them  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  people  of  A«ati<-  rate,  though  it  Ls  Asia  ^. 
whoee   finest  moral   teaching  yet   peraist^,  in  Utese  enlightened  flj 
ttiiteit,  the  mainstay  and  eement  of  every  civili«ed  mciety.  ^ 

Avideiug  tardily  next  morning  from  a  heavy  sleep,  1  fouiMl  mj 
last  day  was  come,  so  I  gladly  joined  ^mt>  otherx  in  a  ;<aunter  up 
the  Uiiiii  P«Mt,  for  a  farewell  view  of  the  blue  panorama  that  lie» 
hushed  beneath  as  on  that  airy  height.  The  Kunmier  breeze  laps 
Miftly  here,  where  the  only  noine  beside  our  weotem  voices  ist  the 
hum  of  incessant  myriad  iniwcte  darting  rapid  flightjt  through  the 
Mpkndoar  of  rich  xuitshiDe;  we  are  out  on  tbe  edge  of  the  most, 
remote  Old  World,  and  a  sea^o  of  infinite  secrets  seems  to 
borne  on  the  silent  sweep  of  voluminous  vehety  air  llutt  perradee 
Japan  faom  off  the  vaat  boruons  of  the  Kvnted  wann  Pacinc, 
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.  jmat  alio  an  Emperor  cotaing  home  victoriouH  from 
canif>»if;ii  flopped  at  thiv  spot,  wrested  by  tht^  glorious 
1 ;  ia  tim  mom  glsacc  cune  titi-  memory  of  bio  young  wife, 
by  Dmtb  alooft  tboee  distant  shores;  and  the  two  Kbort 
i  of  lamrat  Ibat  broke  from  bis  lips  have  clung  to  the  laod- 
ewr  sioceL'  We  bay  a  few  tnfles  from  the  hiui<lful  of 
I  vbo — together  wt(li  ■  shrine  (px  va  anna  dim  in  Jajwo) 
|raatd  oa  the  brov  of  the  Fass :  they  occupy  poverty- 
little  bote,  and  must  live  in  extreme  destitution,  yet  they 
'  ira»  ban  tbe  boaiily  diit  and  «mell  of  similar  folk  elKeu'litre ; 
and  the  iqBalar  itaelf  is  nearly  foi^otten  because  of  the  gentle 
iMMiOiiiiiiiHiiw  of  each  ill-fed  inmate  of  these  xbedii.  While 
tfaej  gs  faadeont  of  tbe  noonday  blaze  to  swallou-  their  poor 
■Mhacbaly  meal  of  millet,  we  heirs  of  the  agen  turn  aside  by  the 
.  riirioe,  ascend  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  finer  vantage-point 
tnca,  and  Ibere  unpack  our  own  e2]>en«ive  food,  deftly 
1^  with  every  aid  to  appetite  thjtt  our  Host's  experience  of 
'fcmigBm'  CAD  Higgeat.  Does  tbeir  blue  laD(ti>ca|)e  speak  to 
with  tba  MBD*  mysterious  miiHic  iw  to  us?  or  are  their 
far  lack  of  tonic  food  Ihrouch  centuries,  shut  out  from 
balf  tba  ffjrmphoay  around  ?  Each  day  in  Japan  the  vhit«  man 
tab  Id*  tuck,  and  koowa  it  more  than  his  deserts. 

WUW  ve  are  haskiDg  idle  on  the  limpid  lieif;ht«,  watohing 
Cb*  tamm  thraogh  wispa  of  lazy  smoke,  and  watching  too  a  proud 
creature  of  thirteen  jack  flovers  as  beautiful  as  herxell^ 
far  below  in  tbe  hreathlrss  villnge  within  n  shiidy  wooden 
kail  lbs  Briwionwriee,  eome  from  all  Japan,  are  sitting  grave  in 
Hen  in  their  annual  summer  meeting  they  find 
iflBa&ixit«d  with  thesoipdoion — which  they  indignantly 
that  ffiocb  of  wbat  they  are  commoDdine  to  Uieir 
ftodieace  is  aot  so  much  '  Cbristianity '  as  Race.  They 
iba  Japanrae  to  became  'a  Christian  nation.'  while  yet 
^  the  bade  of  tbcir  heads  the  word  '  Christian  '  luw  to  them  no 
mmmug  oideM  it  embodies  tbe  heat  cbamctoristics  of  men  who 
are  bans  trtA*. 

TUlj  BVit  loBii  to  take  the  Japanese  as  they  arv,  a  different 
,  m  dJatincC  fiYHn  na  as  born*  from  violins  in  an  orchestra. 
Um>  Cbriatiaa  otebertrm  Is  a  booae  of  '  many  miinsions,'  and 
,  ^^0f  tmn  Roraly  Ssd  a  placr. 

•4lt0tt^r    <>Oht  ■;  wlfst'X    Annua  te  tbe  old  nan**  «t  UUi  Mrtvtn 
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We  leave  the  miMJonaries  to  think  it  oat.  Becnos?  we  are  m 
'  good-looking '  compAn.>d  with  tb«  Eftitt  (the  external  sign  of  nn 
ioner  organic  superiority),  and  oor  women's  bodies  eo  sQjierb, 
because  wr  liave  nuwle  Uie  world  a  material  jpirden  of  Eden  (for 
tho6e  who  have  money),  and  especial);  becauM'  wr  havi*  learnt 
from  ftcientifie  reMarch  the  seerfli  of  overwhelming  national 
Power,  M  that  we  obq  '  teach  tbem  a  lesson '  vbtta«wr  w  vtifh. 
therefore  we  tower  above  the»e  parent  oiriliRatiMU,  and  lu^  them 
to  change  their  racial  spots,  to  take  apon  them  all  oor  whit« 
peculiaritieA.  Vet  the  misjiionaries  know,  when  alone  in  the 
Hilence  of  oncontroii'eniial  hill^.  that  the  )iop«i  which  iuitpirM  their 
efforts  aroae  out  of  Asia.  They  know  that  tbongh  white  men  are 
aanly  tint  when  there  is  work  to  be  done  and  conditions  to  be 
improved — that  in,  whenever  it  is  a  qoeetioD  of  high  energy — ^3ret 
no  breed  of  white  mm  has  pver  beKtow«d  on  tbe  world  tint  store 
of  comftHt  for  tJie  ctoul  which  the  nations  treasure  as  their  chief 
possctnon. 

Now  we  must  fomke  our  sunny  pionios  on  tlie  hills,  iaA  bre- 
well  to  the  quiet  village,  and  drop  douni  again  into  the  torrid 
plain.  We  hare  noitjMvi!  left  to  tell  how  Tora  said  good-bye  with 
a  band  as  limp  as  clay,  thongh  a  volcano  of  a  small  heart  beat 
beneath  her  Hmano ;  how  the  Preacher  and  bis  Book  were  at  last 
ejected  from  the  inn ;  ho«'  a  week  or  two  lat«r  the  village  itaeJf 
was  nearly  washed  away  in  a  furiona  typhoon ;  how  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Skipper  (where  of  course  I  met  the  Mate)  in  bi«  high  ettabe 
that  nses  like  a  fort  above  the  tibinagawa  swamp ;  how  the 
Teacher  wrote  months  afU-rwards  to  enumerat«  tiie  te^tt-books  )te 
had  purchased  with  our  '  tips ' ;  and  how  on  sparkling  Christmas 
Day  I  received  a  certain  card  addrewed  in  a  rounded  hand,  a  card 
with  a  cow  erect  on  a  annset  &eld,  and  ander  it  the  words,  '  Leat 
we  forget.' 

KiiNEsr  KozwBU.. 
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:  time  ago  I  ^laA  some  vt^kK  nt  Miuiiludno,  mi  the  Webh 
Com*.*  Wttli  \kam  words  tbe  late  Mr.  .Matthew  Arnold  opened 
Iha  fla^i  on  'The  Study  of  C*-ltJv  Lit«ratare,'  originally 
jnUUw)  in  tbe  Cormuu.  &Liua7I.ne.  Ue  saw  and  beard  the 
fpareMting*  at  a  loeal  eJvtMjdrod,  precM)«d  by  a  Oortiedd,  which  ia 
■  yaiai  of  tBangoml  oenmonial.  Ue  foand  the  whole  perform- 
aaca«f  MtaX  {MrtienUr  naming  '  incomhiy  lirelesK.'  He  went 
ftslfa  wwiad.  and  he  re6«sbed  bitnBetf  by  walking  with  a  friend 
*  B^  aad  down  by  the  roaring  vnve«,  talking  not  of  ovateit  and 
tefda,  and  triad*,  and  mKlyns.  but  of  the  sew^e  qaestion,  and 
tbe  glflrits  of  ixa  local  self-fpivenirnent,  and  the  mysterioai  per- 
fietiaaa  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works/  Mr.  Matthew 
■■a,  be  admits,  bandicapjied  hy  total  ifniorance  of  tlie 
ia  which  tba  greator  part  of  the  procecdingti  was 
Bat  he  went  on,  none  the  lece,  to  work  out,  in  a 
of  pqien  whkb  wer«  not  barren  of  pructicol  rvsult'.  the 
prnponlMB:  'Ao  Eisteddfod  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of 
KSkjmfia  meetiag  ;  and  tbat  the  oomroon  [leople  of  WnleH  should 
am  far  raeh  a  thing,  »how«  roini^thinf;  Greek  in  theui.  Mine- 
Ikiag  qaritnal,  lOiiiethiBg  homaiie,  something  (I  am  afraid  one 
■■rt  add)  which  in  tbe  Enf!itsli  common  praplo  \*  not  to  be 
iDtnd.*  M  Iba  end  of  U>  little  volume  Mr.  Arnold  made  an 
ling— it  apfpwl  far  tbe  foundation  of  a  chair  of  Ccltip  ut  Oxford, 
argaJ  hi*  fellow-couotrymeti  'ts  send  through  tbe  gentle 
9D  of  Mtience  a  mrwangn  of  pence  to  Ireland.'  The 
M  bMB  IboDded  for  tome  yearn ;  at  wnr^t  it  can  do  no 
Of  tlie  menag*  of  peace  to  Ireland  this  is  not  the  place, 
or  at  any  rate  I  am  not,  for  tbe  looment,  the  man  to  speak.  Bat 
Ibe  aoat  impartiit  leaon  of  tbe  eMnya  iji  tlwir  definition  of  tbe 
MtkM)  attitade  of  sriticinn  towards  Celtic  litnature,  Celtic 
tT*4^*«''«,  aad  CUtic  cbaraoler.  Ttii*  old  Philistinism  of  tbe 
fait  beikf  in  '  tbe  ^tpnaohing  oxtin<-tion  of  on  eniho^aon 
.  be  ngBnb  aa  faatitloai,  a  literature  which  he  dJidants  aa 
liaah.  a  languaRV  whinh  be  dfllmrta  as  a  nniaanefr,'  is  dead,  or 
4yin(.  arnifl  rolUvalnl  men  and  women.     They  have  percaiiwd 
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that  the  Welxh  langnaf^.  inconrPDient ««  itM  nnrtcnce  may  be, 
iit  ft  filant  of  hardy  conHtitution,  against  which  oppressive  l«gii)Ia- 
tioB  and  scornful  deritiion  are  equally  ine-ffectual ;  they  have 
he^n  to  realise  th«  tact  that  the  number  of  perwuii  who  talk 
Welah  by  prefereuce  or  perforce  in,  in  all  probability,  larger  now 
than  it  liaa  been  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  thetie  inlandfl ; 
that,  if  Welsh  is  to  die  at  all,  its  extinction  must  bo  accomplished 
by  tti«  slow  proceBS  of  social  development,  and  will  actually  b« 
retarded  by  all  attempts  at  extirpation.  So  it  has  been  re- 
cognised, almost  miiversally.  that  Celtic  or,  at  any  rate,  Cymric 
inetitutioiie  and  character  are  in  oar  midst,  and  likely  so  to 
continue,  and  that  the  wisest  cours«  is  to  make  the  best  of  them  ; 
which  cannot  h«  done  until  they  are  underHtood.  To  this  sensible 
and  sympathetic  attitude  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  more  perhaps  than 
Any  otlter  man  of  the  nineteenth  oentviy,  helped  to  bring  the 
English  people;  and  it  is  because  that  attitude  of  scientifie  and 
tolerant  inquiry  is  general  that  the  following  ohseriations  coD- 
ceming  the  Welsh  in  ]»Qdou  rire  here  offered. 

'  Some  lime  ago  I  spent  some  weeks,'  to  born>w  an  opening 
phrase  from  Mr.  Arnold,  in  studying  the  organisations  and  the 
gatherings  of  the  WeJah  people  in  London  wiUi  some  c«ro.  I  was, 
in  one  way,  Ix-tter  equippwl  for  the  purpose  than  Mr.  Arnold  had 
been,  since  I  wa«  myself  of  Welsh  origin,  possessed  of  a  colloquial 
acquaintance  with  the  tongue  of  my  forefathers,  and  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  general  knowledge  concerning  purely  Welwh  insti- 
tutional in  the  metrop«>lis.  Kut,  whilr  I  knew  something  of  those 
institntions,  from  reading,  from  attendance  at  the  annual  service* 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathi-dml,  from  dining  with  'the  Most  Honourable 
and  loyal  Society  of  Antient  Britons,'  and  from  presence  througb- 
out  wveral  days  of  an  Eisteddfod  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  »oni« 
yean  ago,  I  had  no  pentonal  oonnectiou  with  them.  8uoh  con- 
nection is  not  the  neoeesaiy  duty  of  a  WeUhman  resident  in 
IjOndoD.  since  he  is  an  English  citixen  alM>.  On  the  other  hand, 
WeMh  origin,  while  it  carries  with  it  do  obligation  to  be  an 
'  Antient  Briton,'  or  a  meml>er  of  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  or 
to  worship  in  tl>e  Welsh  language,  certainly  enables  one  to  undeis 
stand  things  Welsh  more  easily  than  an  Engltshmao  can  onder^ 
stand  tltem.and  perhaps  makes  for  i^tnpathetic  criticism:  the  criti- 
cism, tliat  is  to  say,  which  does  not  winnow  so  harshly  SB  to  dissipate 
the  grain  as  well  as  the  chaff.  Still  when,  in  the  belief  that  tb« 
thing  wen  is  m<m  impressive  than  tbf  thing  beard,  I  made  my  way 
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I  tba  faewt  of  the  Gtj  one  »v«nin(t  in  late  November,  it  was 
nth  MHMthiag  HppnwchiDK  to  b  foreboding  of  wnarittaw  to  oom«. 
riwiBliiiii  not  ooly  on  ttiat  mMnonhtf*  mm)  rnonotonoiM  oocnaoD 
at  tbe  Albert  Hall,  but  mon*  than  once  on  tb<>  for  side  of  O^'n 
Djtw  ftbo.  it  bad  been  my  lot  to  be  pn««ut  nt  Eirt4>ddfodic 
at^HBiib,  sad,  lik«  Mr.  M&tthew  Arnold,  I  had  found  them  to 
fas  tawwiVy  lifeleM.  It  ii«*>tii<Hl  Iiar<liy  rfiam>na)>lr>  to  liojre  lluit  a 
MOM  of  preliminuy  cootesbi  in  New  Jevin  Chapel,  followed  by  a 
fnll-Aedgid  eut«ddfod  of  th«  wcond  class  in  (h(>  Holboni  Town 
BaU.  vpqM  be  in  the  glightMt  dej^ree  entertaining,  or  that  they 
■mild  larre  for  mora  than  opportuaitieR  of  studying  wme  of  tlie 
Walah  in  Lmdon  from  ao  oat«ide  point  of  view. 

So,  M  Mr.  Pepjs  woohl  have  said,  to  tbe  City  at  7  o'clock  of 
the  ibgbt  of  Tnnday  November  25,  in  «  mood  Bomewhat  dis- 
iiMwilali  Tie*  Jevin  Chapel  ia  in  Fann  Street,  and  K&nn  Stntet 
is  «  BHTow  tboroughrare,  coniUNtin;;  mostly  of  huge  warehotweH 
■ad  pobtie-boawa,  tortaooa  too  as  well  as  narrow,  leading  out  of 
AhWngite  Stnet  'on  tbe  nf;ht  tuuid,  oppoi>it4>  wlient  Ibf  tnunj< 
flivt,'  am  •  p>lk*"'^n  mid  ;  at  the  hr  end.  that  i»  to  My,  from 
81.  UartiDVIe-Otaad.  it  i«  a  tall  building,  not  ati!>)ghtly,  more 
«r  lew  Uoibic  in  clmracter.  belonging  to  the  CalviuiMtiu 
ll<hedi<i.  built  oviginally  >oiDe  fifty  yearn  ago.  and  extended 
neantly  el  Kraat  n^t  for  nto  alone.  It  contJuns,  first,  a  K)iAciouti 
<  of  *enhi|i,  roQod  three  aidfa  of  which  mnii  a  wide  gnllrry 
,  ■•  the  ground  fpec*  i»,  with  wti ;  while  the  remaining 
nde  li  oagipiad  by  a  fine  organ,  helow  which  ix  the  pulpit ;  and 
oader  Uie  pulpit  is  the  xacred  dai^  on  which  the 
of  tbr  buly  ait  when  iwrTiue  ii>  going  on.  Thin  great 
Hall  laoked,  and  I  waaaMUred  by  the  courteous  and  benevolent 
that  itm*.  a  nagnifieent  nutlitnnuiu  ;  but  it  wax  oc>L-upied 
it  only  by  aotne  M»tt«Ted  claaaeu  of  ctuldreu,  with 
a  taaeher  to  ea<:h  group.  Thei^  were  not>  n«  I  conjectured  at 
,  IB  tbe  ivceipt  iif  IvKHuno  in  fcn]itar«,  but  the  children  of 
ttith  ^mnata  living  in  London,  and  the  leesons  were  in  Welsh 
'  We  (bond,'  miii  On-  )M<l<ir.  '  tliat  If  the  children 
not  laaght  U>  speak  Weleh  they  drifted  away  from  us,  and 
itbeM  lueoaa  wt-re  iortitnled.'  That  tli«y  Hhoald  Itave  been 
Fstarted  is,  bam  a  Welsh  point  of  view,  nattuat  and  tbv>  fact  that 
'the  Map  he*  beea  taken  wHh  remits  latislBctory  to  the  chapel 
aotbontiea.  may  •erre  to  open  tbe  eyes  of  some  Knglivhmen  to 
tbe  vitality  of  the  Welsh    tongue  fteems  potcling.      All 
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Welslimwi  knoir  Uip  ancient   prophecy  which  may  be  render 
'Th«y  wiW  pmur  thvir  Go],  tbi^y  will  kwp  their  luigoage.  tliey 
will  lose  their  land  esoept  viJd  Wales,'  sod  many  Welshmen  are 
detemiiQed  to  do  all  that  in   thf^m  lie^  to  help  in  its  futiilment. 
Tb»  Welsh    classes   in    Xew  Jewin,   regularly  attended,  the  oo-       ; 
caiiional    examinatioDa,    in    which    competition    is    eager,   are  ■ 
illustrntioDs  of  the  spirit,  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  in  which  that 
deu-xnii nation  ii  nhown.      Attached   to  the  Hall  are  a  deaeona' 
vestry,  and  a  retiring  room  for  the  pastor,  ■□  which,  before  visit-  M 
iDg  the  place  of  central  interest  for  the  evening,  I  listened  to 
some  intereatiiig  expUnatioos  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a       . 
chapel  as  New  Jewin,  the  largettt  in  l/mdon,  is  used  a«  a  centre  of  fl 
social  life,  and  of  the  spirit  of  Welsh  religious  life  in  Ixindon ; 
and  of  this  last  point  it  will  be  well  to  dispose  at   once.     Id 
Iiondon   are   Wcj«li   Anglican  chorcbes,   St.  Benet's,   in   Queen 
Victoria  Street,  being  the  principal  of  them,  and  many  Welsh 
chapels,  belonging  to  various  denominutiouK.     But  between  tbem 
theie  is  n(me,  or  next  to  none,  of  that  sectarian  bitterness  which 
it  nt  once  the  disgrace  and  the  titutnbling  block  of  Wales.    To 
put  the  matter  in  words  which  will  seem  quite  natural  to  a  Welsh- 
man, the  Weifth  deoomi nations  in   London  are  content  to  wage 
common  warlare  againut  the  Enemy  of  mankind,  combining  to  expel 
hitn  from  their   territory  altogether.      In  Wales,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  riv^ries  and  the  jealousies  of  the  Bect«  are  so  kewn  and 
so  bitter  »»  to  divert  attention  from  the  Enemy,  and  to  {lermit 
him  to  make  raiding  expeditions  at  his  pleasure.    In  London 
clergyman  and  pa«tor  are  often  to  be  found  on  the  same  platform, 
in  Wales  very  seldom ;  and  herein  Wales  in  London  has  ]e»med  ^ 
fome  of  Ijondon's  common  seofte.  ^M 

Below  the  grt-at  hall  of  the  Cha]}c<l  wa»  a  long  room,  its  floor  ^ 
well  under  the  level  of  the  street,  the  sounds  Crom  which  were 
audible  from  time  to  time.  In  it  Were  gathered  together  about 
a  hundn-d  pernons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  men  and 
women  being,  for  the  moiit  part,  nonnected  either  witli  the  milk 
trade,  which  is  very  largely  in  Welsh  hands,  or  shopmen,  or 
'young  ladies'  in  drapery  eKtablisbmenti.  Those,  for  xomej 
occult  reason,  ore  the  directions  chiefly  favoured  by  the  i 
commercial  energy  of  the  Welsh  in  ]»Ddon.  Of  the  alleged 
predilection  for  drapery,  at  any  rate,  the  sceptic  may  satisfactorily  J 
obt^n  corroboratMn  by  a  passing  stody  of  the  names  orer  thai 
diaper^  abops  in  almost  any  distxictof  London.    An  inqwHion  of 
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^y  Uw  mai  and  wmdcii  in  that  room  went,  an  (»r  »»  iiwiwctioii  could 
I         go,  Itt  cfMU  the  impnsiiioo  tbst  th*y  wmv  a  renpec-table  sud  setf- 
ra^Mctiiig  dsoi.     Tbe  mm  vere  in  tli«ir  MtlxT  Suiidity  vlotbes ; 
the  vomaa  ««re,  oov  and  nil,  dre«wd  well  hot  ()tii«!ily.    Thuir 
oenqatioit,  whii<h  dewly  intencted  them  draply,  waa  to  listen  to 
fnSmiatzj  c«iiii{jrtitioiiB    before  nii  adjudtLStor,  rilent    lor  tli« 
|»it,  upoo  whom   lay  the  inridioos  duty  of  selecting  s 
DBOtber  of    oompetitori'   to  n;>{Mu\r   before   the   greater 
of  the  next  eveniiif'.     ProveedingH  were  cnrrii-d  on,  Lhst 
i*  to  a^  ths  oeoesaary  direction*  were  given,  Mtinetimex  in  EngliHh 
•itli  a  atfOBg  Welsh  acccot,  «n»etiine«  in  Welsb.  but  it  was  to  be 
tliat  vtuo  the  words  to  be  »uag  were  Eii(;liith,  there  wae 
a  trace  oC  Wt>l«b  accent  in  the  iringing,  wliivh  vrmit  curious. 
To  tlw  nnaccBrtoroed  tnr  it  was  Tar  &om  unmiif^d  blis!-  to  linteD 
■Uk  «anke  h^f-<kaefl  contraltoe,  good  an  they  were,  followed  one 
taMher  in  HaadelV  '  He  waa  despised  ' ;  to  bear  many  tenon  in 
^  -  r  Wbd  Well '  by  U.  S.  HughtM— bariloneH  in  Chelven  Wilson's 
^V  *  Love  AlMotute ' :  aiid  aopranoe  in  Movvheroni'ii  '  For  all  Eternity .' 
Bufc  to  all  this,  and  moch  more,  quartettes,  duets,  a  pianoforte 
mId,  aad  the  rivalry  of  elderly  gentlvmeii  in  singing  tangle  venif^ 
■fa  hamliar  hymn,  the  audience  li!it<<ned  with  close  and  critical 
■MflBliaa.     Nor  bad  they  tlie  minor  excitemeut  of  hvAring  which 
of  ft*  HNBpctiton  had    progrcHmed  »  oto))  touiunU  sucoesa,  for 
■■■iwiiiimuiitg  on  that  bead  were  rieverly  deferred  until  the  next 
wring,   tn  tact,  their  enjoyment  was  pnrely  critical  and  artistic, 
M  frra*  it  went;  and  it  was  maoifeatly  genuine.     Thuc,  when 
oaa  tboagbl  for  a  moment  of  the  re«king  |iiihlic-houiie.s  outride, 
aad  of  the  •o-called  mnrac-balls  all  over  I^ondon,  it  b^an  to 
b*  nalJy  plain  already  that  Amold'«i  sentence  wna  true.      That 
A  l^idftil  of  the  eoauDOD  pMipleof  Wales,  ^ihered  to^-tlier  in  an 
■aJtrpoimi  room  in  Ijoodoa,  *  should  care  for  such  a  thing,  shows 
iBMiUuKg  Oreeit '  (after  all.  why  not  Welsh  ?)  '  in  them,  mme- 
Udageirirttoal.MMnethtng  hnmnn>-,  numething  (I  am  afruidone  muot 
■dd)  which   in  the  ED^Iivh  romown   people  is  not  to   be  found.' 
b  ia  ptaio  truth  that  the  senlenee  ratig  In  my  ears  as  I  walked 
■■■jf;  and  the  aoMWa  in  the  rtnets,  none  of  them  exceptional, 
«M«  mSoent  to  mpfaaiiae  the  oontrtut.     Bat  let  ther«  be  no 
■uaoBilaitBBdtng.    The  fact  that  the  WelolitnAn  enjoy;*  mnviv, 
if  not  alwayw  eritioUly,  and   tlukt  he  can  nocupy  himnelf 
raUonaHy  than  the  Engtiihmau.  ilon  not  make  lUe  Weluh- 
1^  ?)e«  nan  totetaUe  or  place  their  exlsteuoo  in  duubi  for  a 
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motnenL  p  and  Welshmen  ha«~e  no  mora  mischievous  enemies  than 
th«ir  admirers,  at  home  and  in  KngUnd,  who  can  nee  Ut^  trirtue* 
only  of  the  WHsh  temperament,  but  are  blind  to  its  vic«ik 

Next  evenine  at  the  Holhorn  Town  lUll.  before  an  eminently 
re«pect«blr  and  riitireiy  Weltli  lathering,  the  procdedingB  wm 
more  |M>mpoas  and,  in  »«me  rei;pect«,  more  amuitinf;.  There  van 
a  Wrlxh  member  of  Parliamcnl  in  the  chair  ;  there  wof  a  <!Oii(inc-tor 
who  summoned  comi>etitor»  to  the  platform  and  told  fanny  stories 
at  odd  momenta  ;  and  there  were  adjudications  on  compocititHis 
in  writing,  as  wril  as  the  niueical  jitd^nnfntK.  It  was  really  im- 
ponsihle  for  even  an  Anfilicieed  Welnhniau  to  maintain  an  int«r««t 
in  the  lirft  jmrt  of  th«  procefdinfirs.  Hundry  persons  had  sent  io 
poeUotl  «on)[io«itiong.  on  i«c  Huhjects.  otlierH  had  periwttratcd 
eMays;  ttomp  liml  Miccet^ed,  uthprf  had  failed.  The  rcsnitH  were 
announced ;  they  did  not  interest ;  but  the  tact  that  (|uite  small 
prixeji,  vnryiiit:  from  two ^ninesv* and  an  oak  chair  to  10".  M..  had 
been  provocative  i>f  many  <>iitncM,  was  not  without  »iKniticaDc«. 
About  the  chairing  of  the  Hard,  the  princijutl  |iriz<*-winner,  tb<ve 
was  comedy  nin  actl  h»  cn'rt-mony.  In  the  firKt  plac«,  the  actual 
vit^tor,  who  wa»  away  siomewhere  in  ^^'aleH  (for  theiie  cwmpetitioRH 
wm  open  vrbi  et  ortn.  save  for  the  fact  that  the  poems  and 
essays  mu^t  be  in  Welsh),  waa  represe«t<>d  hy  a  subrtitnle,  and  in 
the  next,  it  wan  difticull  to  ])en<uadi.-  ilivi^-rw  of  the  aaclivnce  that  th«y 
realty  were  bards— mute,  iufj^lorious  Aljlttms,  eo  to  speak — and 
entitled  to  mount  the  platibrm  to  take  pert  in  the  ct-r^inonial. 
Then,  while  the  substitat«  stood  in  front  of  the  chair,  with  the 
sheathed  eword  over  bis  head,  and  the  [n-inciiml  hard  present,  in 
B  hladc  coat  and  with  a  flight  cold  in  his  head,  uskvd  the 
traditional  question  'Is  there  peace?"  there  was  a  tittering  of 
young  iierwn«,  sitrmly  reprovedi  u*  well  ac  a  thuiiderouK  shout  of 
'  Peace,' thrice  repeated.  The  substitute  bard,  too,  as  he  sat  Id 
Um  carved  chair  at  the  request  of  the  chief  bard,  bod  to  be 
admoniihcd.  in  a  hoarse  but  audible  whiii))er.  not  to  laugh. 
Neit  came  traaslattons,  from  Kugtivh  into  WeUh  and  from 
French  into  WcUh,  the  pasnageH  for  translation  being  printed  in 
the  {irogramme;  and  the  Kngliah  piece  iihoiild  lier^'e  ti>  (lini>cl  the 
pTvvailing  idea  that  the  custom  of  the  devotees  of  Eisteddfixlau 
is  to  pat  one  another  and  their  native  country  on  the  back.  It 
was  the  well-known  i»«.'<«ge,  from  Iklr.  Buskin'^  '  The  Laxnp  of 
Truth ' : — '  l>o  not  let  us  he  at  all.  I>o  not  think  t>f  one  faisity 
as  liannl«Ht,  and  anotlwr  oh  Klight,  and  seotlwr  as  unintended  ' — 
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sod  Ki  on.  Nov  the  WeUb  people,  as  tbey  veil  know  ivally, 
hkI  an  tbenhtv  tlw  morv  nagry  to  be  told,  bsve  not,  a«  it  Iian 
bwa  dererly  pot,  '  the  same  ezAf't^ratod  refrnrd  for  truth  which 
fti^UflliUMU  hare ; '  and  iic  wW  t-hosc  thif  p(u»s^<  m&y  have  bp«n 
haaKNiriJt  or  muBiooary  of  trath ;  hat  be  was  no  Batter*^.  That 
a  tranTtttt"*  from  tb«  French  of  Madnnie  dei  Statft,  for  tho^ 
imder  rij^iteeii  y«an  of  krv,  vliould  bv  a  {mrt  of  the  programme 
txmj  JBidy  be  taken  aa  evideaoe  that  the  educational  aims  of  thv-m-- 
litUe  Eitfaddfodaa  ar*  real.  Next  on  the  progrnrnmet^me  recita- 
tiim,  billy  good  of  iU  kind,  but  chamctenstic-aDy  glooray.  It  aim, 
is  bet, an  addn«>  purjiortinK  to  l>e deliterKl  by  oni-  Harri  Dafydd 
to  the  wicked  rampaoioDM  of  his  dead  brother,  who  were  gathered 
mnd  the  eoffio  before  it  wa«  carried  from  the  hnnw  to  the 
chnrebymnL  It  vas  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  but  iliufltrative 
Ol  m  iBcial  trail,  ami  it  was  recited  by  a  yoiiRg  woman  and  a 
yoanff  man  in  ntocMsion  with  de«p  feelinc.  if  without  much  art. 
Bqi  the  main  bunnea«  of  the  evening  was  the  xinfpnR.  and 
here,  a^n,  the  Saxon  eritic,  had  he  been  prc««int,  would  have 
laabed  that  melted  butter  ix  by  no  meaoH  the  only  aauce  usied  at 
IhweCymnegathennp.  On  theprecedinf^  night  tlif  luljudicator, 
■■  milJy  competeiit  moaician,  had  said  very  little.  »ave  in  the  way 
of  friendly  toggtaiioo  nddre«»ed  to  thf-  general  body  for  the  benefit 
at  tbcam  who  might  be  cboaen  to  appear  in  the  final  contest.  Bnt 
is  nakiBg  hie  awde  be  wat  oourageoo-i,  ju»t,  and  tievere.  It 
take*  HUe  eouiaKe  to  oddrece.  not  only  tire  or  «ix  hundrwl 
panBM,  bat  afao  Uuve  ladies  who  have  jiut  sung  throogh  '  He 
wa»  iliajMil,'  to  indicate  the  fanlts  of  the  winner,  to  point  out  to 
aaether  that  her  rtyle  and  phraiting  are  good,  but  tier  vuioe  poor. 
Bat  la  epntk  Mthfolly  in  this  Cashion  cannot  fail  to  do  good,  and 
it  WW  a  ml  pleanre  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  the  little 
bctare  wae  lecnved  in  eocb  caMe,  and  to  note  the  hearty  acclaim 
•hieb  aaloted  the  fortonate  oompetjton.  The  whole  affair  wa», 
it  bntth,  a  ftafttneot,  another  iximmunity'ii  life  introduced  into 
the  Diiddle  of  London.  Here  were  theee  decent  folko,  iqiending 
kbanooa  day>  in  celling  milk  and  measuring  out  ribbons,  yet 
■ildfrll  itill  of  the  intellectual  and  artifttic  occn{Mtion8  of  their 
■atiTv  coontry.  llerv  were  fair  judges,  an  appreciative  audience, 
ymtumen  who  did  their  best  without  the  ncn-ouKneM  of  xelf- 
aoiaeknHMae  oo  the  ooe  hand,  and  without  ostentation  or  flouriMh 
oe  the  other.  .\nd  it  va*  |ilaii)  llmt  thi*  kind  uf  thing  ww  their 
imam,  their  potest,  and   their  moat  real    life,  for  mo^t  of  the 
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uiocMsful  i^omiictildrs  were  wnll  known,  ftnd  the  conductor,  when- 
ever be  TBD  dry  of  anecdotes,  or  tbougbt  tbv  ftudieuc«  wkm  ({Towiag 
weary  of  them,  wonld  ansoance  fottbcoming  cAOcerts  or  eietedd- 
fodaa.  minor  and  major,  in  great  nombcni.  Decidedly  tb? 
tend<-u<-y  of  Uie  wlio)«  <-jijierience  was  to  promote  refleotuHi,  and 
ap[>«ciatiaii. 


beforo  prooeeding  to  s  a'>Dc]u«ion,  in  the  Torm  of  an  (wtimate 
of  tbe  value  of  London  (lymncism,  it  is  newesary  to  point  out  that 
thin  littN-  «-i9rUKldfod  and  it«  prrltininary  contetit,  both  of  them 
outlined  sith  some  particularity  of  detail,  have  been  ho  treated 
becauae  tJiey  ware  merely  tllustntionK  of  what  if*  going  on  eveiy 
week  and  every  month  am»ng  tb«  Wi-lsh  iu  )»udoa.  Ex  uno 
tii^oe  omaea.  But  then)  nrt>  utbra-  ag«noieii  at  work.  CburobM 
and  chapels  alike  are  the  creation  of  and  are  sappotted  by  the 
worNbipiieni  in  thiun,  and  thon«  who  have  gone  before.  The 
tnont^yK  collected  in  them,  year  by  year,  are  aetoiiiKhing,  and  they 
are  put  to  good  uses.  In  1902,  for  example,  the  (Mviniiitic 
Methodists,  who  head  the  list  with  fourte«-n  cbnpcls,  collected 
nearly  14,000{. ;  and  their  church  juoperty  is  valued  at  97,O00f. 
and  more.  The  other  figoree,  though  Kmnller,  lire  equally 
significant  of  the  sincenty  of  thefte  WeUb  among  the  Kngliah ;  for, 
as  a  rule,  they  an  not  of  the  wealthy  clatses,  and  men  and  women 
do  not  give  hard-earned  money  unless  they  are  in  earnest.  Tlie 
churcliiM  and  chapeln,  in  short,  have  a  nn\  Iwld  ou  the  Welsh 
Iieople  in  London  ;  and  they  keep  them  together.  There  are  two 
other  bodies,  not  founded  ejpre»»ly  on  u  religioiu  baniH,  which 
most  aim  be  mentioned  :  *  The  MoHt  Uonoarable  and  Loyal  Society 
of  the  Antient  Britons'  has  a  tiietory  almo»taii  longaud  honourable 
as  its  title.  Here  is  il«  objiHJt  in  its  own  language.  '  We  would 
nrou«e  in  the  cause  of  charity  that  lore  of  our  conntiy  which,  when 
aaercifed  within  tlie  limits  of  moderation,  is  a  jxtwerful  guarantee 
of  social  order,  strengthens  some  of  the  purest  of  natural  emotions, 
and  incites  to  the  love  of  our  neighbours.'  It  was  in  1716  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  "Hioinas  Jones  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Esq.' 
(who  was  soon  knighted),  the  society  celebrated  simaltaaeously 
St.  David's  Day,  and  the  first  birthday  of  Pnnoiwit  Charlotte  at 
Princess  of  Wales,  by  a  lUnner  at  llabeniashers'  Uall,  and  a 
•ervice  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  The  dinner  is  still  an 
annual  festival ;  the  service  which  is  also  annual,  lias  migrated 
from  Bt.  Paul's,  Coreat  (rardeii.  to  tlte  Cathedral  Oiuroh  of  Ht. 
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Paul    at   tbe  ti^  of  Ludgate  Hill — and  de«p)y  iiD|H«B)>ive  it 
alwayn  i».     The  charity,  which  was  begun  in  »  «tnall  waj  in  1 7 18, 
taking  tbe  form  in  1737  of  a  little  school  on  Clerkenwel)  Qrv^n, 
is   now  T^jtresentet]   by  the  MihoolM  At  Anliford,  opened  by  the 
Prince  Consort  in  1857,  re<orgnni£>Kl  in  1861  to  meet  tbe  itptrit  oE 
tbe  «^.  At  which  150  pnpils  are  now  receiving  a  useful  educatioo. 
They  are  all  girl^i,  but,  at  the  reorganisation,  'the  residence  of 
tbe  children  or    parenta  waa  not  confined  to    any  particular 
locality — it  being  coosidercd  desirable  to  make  the  scboo)  national 
rather  than  local — the  only  qualifications  required  being  tb&t  one 
of  the  porvnU  iihould  be  l>orn  in  the  pnut-ipalily  of  Wales,  the 
Coanty  of  Monmouth,  or  tbe  parishes  of  Oswestry,  Selattyn,  and 
LlwiyniyiKfh,   in    the   County   of   Salop.'     Then   there   is   the 
Honouinble  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  •  originally  founded  tinder 
Royal  jatrooage  in  1761/  and  'revived  in  1873,  with  tbe  object 
"of   briuging   into  closer  contact  Welshmen,  particalorly  thoM 
residetit  out  of  Wales,  who  are  snziouii  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
their  country ;  and  of  enjibling  them  to  unite  their  efforts  for  that 
pur[)0se."     Its  especial  aimii  are  the  improvement  of  i-dtioation, 
and  ttte  promotion  of  intellectual  culture  by  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  ficience,  and  art,  as   connected   with   Wales.'     Its 
functions  are  mainly  literary  and  bitttorical,  and  it  perfoniiv  tbcm 
well.     Indeed  its  list  of  publications  i*  of  real  \iilue  to  the  Celtic 
student,  and  it  has  the  support  of  the  va£t  majority  of  enlightened 
Welshmen,  who  agree  with  tbe  principles  laid  down  by  Goronwy 
Owen,  in  Welsh,  in   the  Constitutionii  or  the  Society,  and  thus 
translated  in  their  ancient  records.     '  There  is  implanted  in  tlie 
nature  of  mankind  a  strong  attachment  to  that  country  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  a  laudatory  curiosity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  Uie  biittory  and  antiquities  of  those  people  from  whom  tbey 
are  immediately  dei^cendvd.'    The  translation  is  by  no  means 
good,    either    as    Kngtieh   or   as    traiuilation.     '  Ijiudatory,'   for 
example,  i-hould  be  '  praisewortby ' ;  '  history  '  should  be   '  true 
history,'  and  the  final  clause  is  (ar  prettier  in  the  original  WelKli. 
But  the  translation  is  the  accepted  one ;  very  likely  it  may  be 
from  Goronwy's  own  hand  ;  it  is  characteristic  of  '  &igliEh  as  she 
is  spoke '  in  Wales ;  so  we  will  even  let  it  stand. 

This  article  of  faith  among  the  Cymmrodorion  (in  passing,  they 

are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  their  title) 

statee  a  plain  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  ;  and  the  sentence 

quoted  from  the  archives  of  the  '  Antient  Britons '  may  serre  to 
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help  na  to  Torm  no  ■r(timiit«  of  th^  valoe  of  ttinl  fact,  of  its 
poU^nttaliUeit  for  good  or  evil.  Wlirn  thu '  Antient  Britons '  spe*k 
of  the  love  of  '  our  coanlry,'  they  mean  not  Englai)(]  and  Wnles, 
but  Wales  and  Monnioutbi>Viirp ;  but  it  is  maiiifeat  &om  tbe 
following  words  tlist  there  is  no  desire  on  their  p»rt  to  run  to 
Rxcefls  along  the  lines  of  prxiviiicial  [Mtriotism.  Tbey  desire  '  to 
aroutte  that  love  of  our  country  which,  when  exerci-sed  within  the 
limits  of  moderation,  Ik  a  ptmerful  guanuiti-f  of  voclal  onler.' 
After  the  manner  of  experts  in  gardening  who  puxzle  tbrir 
disciples  by  telling  them  neither  to  water  nor  to  prune  their 
plants  to  excess,  the  '  Antient  Itritoni^ '  fail  to  define  those  limits 
of  moderation  whieh  tbey  recognise ;  but  at  least  they  admit 
that  there  are  limits,  and  that  all  which  lies  beyond  them  is 
exc«ss.  Vf^ist  those  limits*  are,  and  how  they  vary  according  to 
circomstances,  »o  tliat  an  attempt  U>  lay  down  a  rule  of  nnivereal 
application  would  be  an  error  of  judgment,  a  survey  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  WH«h  ptipulnlion  tu  Ixtudon  will  quickly  show. 
it  is  large,  and  the  pradent  man  will  not  strive  after  preeiM 
statistics  concerning  it,  sinee  they  most  need*  he  wanting  in 
accoracy.  To  the  considerable  body  of  Wclvh-^peakiiig  men  and 
women  in  Ixindon  who  live  the  semi^solaled  life  of  which  onr 
little  eisteddfod  is  a  tjrpe,  of  which  the  churches  and  the  cbapeli 
are  the  oeJitres,  muiit  be  added  the  %'ery  large  number  of  ^Lilsh- 
men  and  Welshwomen  in  London  who  retain  an  interest  in 
things  WeUh,  bnt  spejid  their  livcii  and  do  tlieir  work  w*  nnlt* 
of  this  or  that  branch  of  English  society.  The  former,  in  all 
probahility,  gain  more  than  they  lose  hy  adherence  to  their  oM* 
world  pursuits  while  they  live  among  the  English  ;  and  the 
English,  perhaps,  do  not  lose  mach  by  practical  exile  from 
eisteddfoijic  romjiettlions.  If  men  are  to  writ«  eBAays  on  '  tbe 
Life  and  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Uaghe« '  and  like  subjects, 
tbe  eMays  may  jnst  as  well  he  written  in  Welsh  as  not.  Yet  it  is 
not  quite  uxcleaH  that  they  should  be  written,  for  the  very  act 
of  writing  is  a  mefnl  exercise  to  the  mind,  a  better  occupation, 
let  OS  aay,  than  backing  hor*e8  or  reading  trashy  periodioali. 
But  the  more  cultivated  Welshman  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart 
Matthew  Arnold's  words  of  warning  that  '  the  moment  be  ba£ 
anything  of  real  importaitc*  to  say,  anything  the  world  will  the 
least  care  to  hear,  be  mnst  speak  English."  Even  here,  however, 
there  must  bo  a  reservation.  Tbe  cultivated  Welslunon  realises 
more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  f<a  the  Englistimen  amoogat 
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he  norea,  tfae  n^ara  of  the  isolation  of  bis  fellowHX>ui)try- 
In  \joadoa.  It  ta  ao  itiolation  due  partly  to  sentiment, 
partly,  if  you  vil),  to  perversity,  but  maiDly  to  circumstances. 
It  kbcFva  little  if  any  teodeacy  Lo  beoomo  leaa  rigid ;  it  is  fodtt^red 
tmthET  thao  cniahed  by  pn-Mur*^  front  witbout.  So,  whvn  a 
W^ahmmn  a(  the  coltivatMl  clas»,  and  ttiero  ant  many  such,  baa 
a  mana^  for  tlie  vorid,  he  wil)  deliver  it  in  tbe  beat  Engliitli  b« 
en  speak  or  vrite.  But  be  will  remember  a]»o  tbo  duty  of 
tnimitKiiig  neaaagea  from  the  world  to  hi«  isolated  brothers. 
Bad  ha  will  upivu  thi^m  in  tho  tiiii);i]»£;v  most  intvlUfjiblv  to 
tbeia,  tliB  language  of  domestic  interrourse  and  of  divine  worxbip. 
Iltfla,  Iqr  ■!<>*  *0()  gmdual  proc«>»M,  tbv  W«)Bh  in  Loudou  may 
acquire  aona  of  the  virtues  of  their  neiuhboora,  witbottt  losing 
thpir  nwa;  aod  tbe  English,  in  th<-ir  tnm,  may  iUQitiniIat« 
with  advanta]^  aocne  of  tbe  qualities  of  the  Welsh.  lotermar- 
rb|[e.  vbicb  ■•  very  frequent,  i»  working  jMwerfully  nlri-ndy 
Uiwaiifa  'the  funoo  of  all  the  juliahitnnu  of  tb«H«  iitlandii  into 
a  howaiyneoui.  Kpj{li>h-fptrakinK  whole,'  but  it  is  aa  ci'riain  as 
death  (hi*  the  pfncen  cannot  be  baslt-ned  by  arti6cia]  means. 

live  b^iilatino,  hapj^ily  a  thiri);  of  the  jmtt,  and  Eugitsb 
'  of  the  peculiarities  of  other  races,  not  quite  so  strong 
am  It  Bead  to  b»,  hare  pnatpunni  fuiion  not  a  little.  The  WeUh 
Ifyaa  atiU  retaiaa  ita  weird  flczihitity  ;  and  no  man  is  the  worse 
tekaaaiait  two  laaj^uaf^.  Thr*  Welsh  tnulitiou*  are  alill  held 
ia  warm  affpcttoD.  But  as  one  genvration  follows  another,  the 
iSBv  from  which  the  Tadom  sprang  (■on(.inii<*.i  to  prave,  with  tbe 
Sntttuh  aod  lri«b  tacm,  ttial  locml  or  provincial  jialniiUom  is  not 
ia  the  tlighteat  de^Tee  iDeom|atJble  with  ardent  devotion  to  the 
amm  of  a  peat  and  latpeiial  nation  ;  nay,  more,  that  the  utoet 

I  ct  pmineial  rathanafta  in  little  ibings  i^  ofUin  the  most 
i  of  palriota  in  grvat  things. 

J.  E.  VlSCEHT. 
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Vebt  m«ny  ]r«are  ago  there  1i\ed  in  a  small  villuge  on  the  bunks 
of  tbs  river  Wbiriuaki  «  ouiid  who  was  so  fair  yoa  could  not  but 
look  nt  her  and  love  ber. 

'  Go  not  Qp  the  river,  Kuaranyi,'  her  frieods  would  say,  '  or  yon 
will  malce  the  wife  of  Tauiwha  the  wat«r-<l«mon  jealous ! '  Bat 
Kiuuanyi  laughed,  and  cmred  nothing  what  these  said  to  her. 

So  one  day  a«  (he  polvd  hor  cnnoc  up  the  riv«r  where  the 
cliSa  rue  Eteep.  and  the  rains  make  sudden  rnpids  of  the  stream, 
obe  sang  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  brauty,  nor  heeded  bow 
the  envious  one  migbt  hear  her.  '  Kuaranyi  ia  fair  \ '  she  sang, 
'  fairest  of  things  that  are  uVwvv  slr<-aiti.  and  fairvr  than  nil  that 
are  below!  ^beia  the  beloved  of  Life  ;  were  she  to  die,  bow  uould 
life  live, or  l^ve  prosper?'  And  hearing  it  tbo  wife  of  Taiuwba 
the  water-dt^mon  lifted  her  hand  and  struck  the  canoe  from 
below,  so  that  it  broke  in  two,  and  RiLarftnyi  sniik  into  the  d 
water  and  was  drowned. 

But  the  spirit  of  Huacanyi  deprived  of  i(»  fair  body  could 
K«t,  nod  riuog  from  the  river  it  took  the  form  of  Kawan,  the 
of  Death,  and  so  is  to  be  seea  to  tlus  day,  a  great  white  cormorant 
fiying  along  thf  dark  reaches  of  the  stream.  The  people  say: 
'There  goes  Ruaranyi  Kawan  hungering  for  life;  let  ber  not  fly 
over  my  roof ! '  For  they  know  well  that  her  coming  brings  sick- 
ness; and  if  she  settle  on  a  house  it  means  death  to  BomeiMie 
within  it. 

That  is  the  story  of  Buaranyi,  which  you  mui>t  know  in  order 
that  yon  may  bear  next  the  story  of  Uan,  the  Uiat-buildcr.  to 
whoce  hou«e  Ruaranyi  came  the  day  after  he  bad  brought  bis 
young  wife  to  it.  Han  had  been  foolish ;  he  had  gone  up  the 
river  tu  a  tine  new  boat  of  his  own  boilding  and  brought  bis  wife 
back  with  him,  for  her  home  was  in  a  village  higher  up  the  banks 
of  the  Whirinaki;  and  as  they  had  come  down  stream  together,  fll 
being  young  and  fond,  they  had  not  failed  to  kisa  and  embisoe  by^ 
the  way,  forgetting  altogether  that  Ruaranyi  is  as  jraluus  of  alt 

'  CoiTtigta,  im  by  Iaoiwdw  lltmsniaa.  la  tb*  Onliad  SUtei  tA  AmerloL 
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IcntSB  ■■  ihm  wife  of  T^uiivba  the  vrat<>r-d«innn  was  oner  jealous 
othm. 

Ilan  aboald  already  have  learned  that  tb«  xpiritg  are  quick  to 
•toga  aa  intalt,  for  had  not  his  oan  father  once  oaten  food  otit 
allbe  ncnd  own  vMch  oolythr  priests  tnay  eat  of?  For  which 
br  had  bmi  nddenly  caught  up  into  air  and  carrinl  avray  h>  fas! 
tka/t  not  ao  cy»  coold  we  him,  only  his  body  oould  Im  heard 
wt^ling  tbroQgh  tlte  tr«e-tops  like  a  wind,  and  hit  Ijist  breath 
dravn  oot  of  him  trni^  and  (hio  as  the  cry  of  a  top  whca  it  npiiu. 
Hta't  baha  vu  fooad  aftervards  lying  dead  on  a  mountaiu 
many  bmidnd  league*  avay.  and  hJK  face  was  then  like  that  of  a 
of  eighty,  old  and  withered,  and  bis  hair  vhite,  though  w  hen 
vrmtfa  of  the  ffiirilj  came  on  him  he  ixns  in  the  ve^y  jirimt?  of 
Bunbood.     Uao  abould  have  learned  wisdom  fivm  tbiii. 

WImh  his  bride  of  u  day  fell  p'ievously  sick,  when  he  saw 

i  Kavao  flying  low  over  bU  roof,  going  three  times  to  and 

tbra  Hao  kiwv  bow  mucb  he  had  off«nded  her.    He  took  his 

at  which  be  vaa  ao  proud,  and  leaving  his  »ick  wife  to  a 

■'•care,  be  roved  up  the  river  to  the  plaoe  where  tho  olilTa 

high  aad  the  comnt  ran  B*ift  and  deep,  and  lifting  his 

voice  br  eiiad :  '  Roaranyi  Kawan  is  fairer  than  all  thinga  in  air 

■tnuD,  three  timeo  fairer  18  xhe  than  the  wife  of  Taniwha 

tbe  vmter-demnD  ;  alio  the  is  mercifal  and  wise,  therefore  slie  will 

Bpan  lay  BUle  ooe,  my  quit*  plain,  ugly,  innignificant,  f>mall  wife.' 

And  M  be  fpoke.  abtuiog  the  face  of  his  brid«  that  he  loved  to 

tii,  tl*r  tcara  fell  OQt  of  his  faithful  eyes,  and  mingling  with  the 

'jtnBffl  wen  rvFpt  avay  by  the  fast-flowing  current. 

TtelwLa'*  wife  rrai^hed  up  and  atruck  the  boat  with  all  her 
(one,  bat  Hao  had  built  it  ko  strongly  that  iihe  only  knocked 
•  gn*l  bole  ia  it  i  lo,  (tuffing  bis  coat  into  the  gap,  be  turned  and 
ivved  boae  as  fast  at  he  could  go. 

-  U  vaa  graviDS  dark  when  be  came  to  his  own  hut ;  overhead 

■Hii  a  crcvk  of  wln^     Ruaranyi  Kawan  0ew  lo«',  mocking  him 

wttb  a  low  guttural  cry ;  right  over  the  roof  she  pitched  her  flight, 

bmatuBg  it  with  tier  feathers.     Han,  entering,  found  his 

fkua,  ogly,  iBai9ni6<-snt,  small  wife  even  nearer  dmth  than 

i4be  bad  btwn  belote.     Buaruuyi  liad  refused  his  peaoe-oSering 

kMagetbcT;  that  ni^bt,  or  the  next  day  at  Intent,  xhe  would  sit 

Bpoo  th«  roof  and  Han's  little  one  would  die. 

ov  ilan  was  a  cunning  felhtw,  and  fur  alt  hU  grief  he  had 

Ut  vita  aboot  him  and  cuold  think  better  than  mo#t  people. 
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'  Ruantnyi  will  comp  uid  sit  on  my  roof  to^torrow  At  latest,' 
ttK>uf>lit  he,  '  nut]  the  li[;lit  of  my  life  will  go  out.  What  ahall  I 
do  then,  for  I  am  already  helpless?  I  know  what  1  will  do  I' 
He  wailed  for  it  to  grow  dark. 

Nif*Ut  had  Mtt  in  and  Uip  moon  had  not  yrt  rixen,  when  he 
went  softly  to  the  bed  where  his  wife  lay,  and  putting  her  in  a 
sack  as  tbongh  she  w«t«  nothiti);  but  a  bag  of  yamn  lie  carried 
her  on  his  shoulder  to  the  other  end  of  the  village,  to  the  bouse  of 
the  quirt  neighbour  who  had  nursed  her  in  his  abaence. 

'  Let  her  lie  here,'  wid  he,  '  Only  let  no  one  know  of  it  I ' 
Then  he  ran  back  to  his  own  liouae. 

He  took  a  large  6ail  in  hie  hand,  and  climbing  up  cm  to  the 
roof  he  wt  acro»«  the  thatch,  and  waited  for  Ituaranyi  to  return. 

Towards  midnight  he  heard  the  noise  of  hvr  wings  approaching. 
'  Ah,  Kawan !  ah,  cruel  one !  *  he  cried,  '  begone  1  You  stiail  not 
rest  on  my  roof.  My  bridn  i^  far  more  bttnaliful  than  you  ;  she 
shall  not  die ! '  He  Sourished  the  flail  this  way  and  that,  making 
bright  circle*  in  the  air  ;  round  and  ninnd  fli^w  Kunmnyi  Kawan, 
but  through  the  whole  night  till  dawn  could  find  no  resting-place. 
Whvii  the  villagen  arose  to  work  Uicre  was  Han  fighting  with 
Kawan  for  the  soul  of  his  wife,  and  down  below  the  door  of  the 
hat  stood  fa.tt  shut.  No  one  might  enter  to  eee  whether  the  sick 
woman  were  alive  or  dMid. 

Kawan  flew  round  and  round  uttering  hoaree  exies,  but  b; 
no  mcan»  wa»  she  able  to  alight.  Tlie  figlit  went  on  for  the 
whole  of  that  day,  till  at  last,  just  before  gunset,  Kuaranyi  Ka 
flew  away. 

Han  lay  down  eihausted  on  the  roof.     '  She  wiU  oome  when 
IS  dark  ! '  i^ried  all  the  villagen  fitnn  below. 

Then  Han  to4d  them  to  bring  him  pitch-balls,  and  pear-gum, 
and  bird-lime,  and  a  net,  and  with  theoe  first  he  smeared  the  roof 
to  right  and  left  of  him,  and  the  net  he  kept  close  at  hand.  '  How 
do  you  know,'  cried  the  villafrers,  '  that  she  is  still  alive  ?  Will 
you  not  go  in  and  look  after  your  wife  ?' 

'Have  I  let  liuuranyiMtleoo  my  roof?'  replied  Uan.  'None 
of  yon  shall  go  in,  for  1  know  that  the  little  one  lives.'  And,  to 
be  vnre,  he  had  jnrt  n>en  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  the  seigbboor 
in  whose  boose  she  lay  making  signs  that  all  was  as  well  lut  could 
be  eii)e«>ted. 

At  dark  Rnaraoyi  returned  again,  and  the  fight  was  renewed. 
Vet  as  time  went  on  Han  «eetned  to  grow  exhausted  ;  he  could  no 
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ritlik»»bo«tllumKi&«tMbelia(liloQe.  AlIisawtbatKiiaTwiyi 
wooU  *MB  be  kble  to  settle  aod  bave  ber  will  with  bitn.  Wbat 
eoald  be  do  IbcD,  (br  you  cannot  Icill  a  spirit; — and  wbat  good 
wheo  hii  wife  wcntd  be  alieuty  dead  ? 

Son  eoough,  aAer  a  time  Haa  let  go  the  flail,  and  fell  across 
Ih*  loof  aa  tboQgb  fnun  sheer  wearinees.  IX>wn  came  Kuanuiyi 
Kanut  (woopiBg  Seree^ed;  clofiDf;  hi-r  wiugn  witb  a  clap  like 
thimdtt  ibedni|f|«d  to  tbe  loof,  and  settled. 

Qak^tB  tbought  Uaa  threw  over  ber  the  net  that  be  hgtd 
nady;  aod  beoaoic  of  tbe  pitch  aod  the  gum  aud  the  bird>lim« 
•b*  ooold  Dot  rise  qaick  enough  to  eu.'ape.  jtuaranyi  Kawan  wm 
tevped. 

Sfae  feeked  at  him  furtouily  through  tbe  meebes  of  the  net, 
■ad  her  cyea  wo  like  live  cools,  but  she  oould  do  no  liarm.  '  U 
I  aet  yoa  free  dov,'  said  lian,  '  will  you  let  my  wife  go? ' 

'  Knot ! '  critd  Roaranj-i,  '  hav^e  I  not  nettled  already  ?     la  not 
iu  tbe  house  where  I  have  ooce  set  foot  ?    I  am 
'  yea  think  to  kill  me  ? ' 

'No.'  mod  Uan.  *  Yet  a  little  will  I  do.  You  fly  too  straight 
utd  Iflo  fiwt,  Rnaimnyi  Kawan  ! '  Aud  *o  saying  lie  druw  out  a  pair 
of  ibcan,  aad  lopped  altort  tbe  feathers  of  Kuaranyi's  right  wing. 
XImb  he  let  ber  go,  oTii^ :  '  Tbe  uext  time  you  come  to  my  houee 
I  viB  lap  off  the  other  viag  also.' 

Bavaoyi  Kawan  ooold  now  fly  only  as  a  lame  man  walks ;  all 
criB-enu  and  dg-cag.  in  circles  and  with  stumbUnga  to  ground, 
•be  fled  awmy. 

'  Is  she  dtad  ?  Alas  <  Surely  tbe  little  one  is  dead ! '  cned 
Um  nlla||«n,  crowdisg  about  tbe  door  of  tbe  hut  and  making 
ready  to  enter  a«  Uan  descended  from  t!ie  roof. 

'  Nay,'  ciiMl  lUn,  '  do  not  enter  there  I  for  Kawan  bus  been 
mm  that  not,  and  tbe  fint  who  enters  now  mujft  surely  die.  The 
<a>7  ytain,  ogiy.  inrigniSaut  one  i«  not  th«'re  at  all,  at  all.' 

J^kd  whsk  the  paople  Ibnnd  bow  Kawan  liad  tjeen  cheated  by 
Uan  they  cned  :  '  Sorely  be  who  can  deceive  the  spirits  is  tbe  only 
man  fit  la  bn  our  cbi^  magirtrate ! ' 

fc  they  made  him  diief  inagisttste.  In  course  of  time  Ilan's 
wiTc.  having  oothiug  to  fear  from  Kawan  now.  recovered  from  ber 
malady,  and  for  many  yenn  she  and  Han  lived  happily,  presenting 
Mdk  other  with  «  Urge  and  well  brought  up  fiuuily. 

Bot  at  Wt  OD*  day,  just  at  the  right  age,  and  in  tbe  right 
9tif.  and  on  the  right  day,  Man's  very  ]jiaio,  ugly,  insignificant, 
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Hmall  wife  saw  the  wings  of  Kawan,  and  said  good-bye  to  him, 
and  went  away  to  a  still  better  world  than  the  one  that  had  giren 
them  both  so  much  happiness. 

Then  Han,  the  great  chief  magistrate,  with  all  the  people 
following  him,  went  down  to  the  old  hut  on  which  Rnaranyi  had 
once  rested,  the  door  of  which  had  never  from  that  day  been 
opened.  And  at  the  door  be  cried :  '  Oh,  Ruaranyi  Kawan,  bird 
of  Death,  fairer  than  all  things  that  move  in  air  or  below  stream, 
forget  now  thine  old  enmity  against  me,  for  the  ugly  and  insig- 
nificant one  is  no  more ;  and  there  is  Dothing  left  to  me  opoo 
earth  that  I  desire  more  than  thee ! ' 

So  he  entered  into  the  hut  and  closed  the  door ;  and  when  they 
opened  it  and  looked  in,  they  found  him  already  one  of  the  hapj^ 
dead,  beneath  the  roof  where  Ruaranyi  Kawan's  footing  had  so  long 
waited  to  be  paid  for. 
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Tbe  McJMt  dinnon  of  the  stAn  into  fixed  and  vanderiitg  ohm 
xaA  iD«vitablr.     Krotn  tlit*  r»r1i<-st  ttmrn  (Mtrono- 
that  tbese  classes  vere  sejior&ted  b;  a  great  f^lf, 
it  »  only  vilttin  the  la»t  litmdred  yean  tlint  th^  hitvc  be«n 
I  to  eitiniale  the  width  oT  the  ^If. 

Thm  oliMmtioo  and  ttody  or  tlie  wandering  xtan  or  planeUi 
in  the  discoveries  of  Cc^rntcos,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
The  laboon  and  genJu^i  of  thftw  men,  oonfinnM 
aod  amplified  by  nbeeqaeot  work,  resulted  in  oar  present 
eoaaptkia  of  the  aolar  ayctem,  with  the  «un  as  king  and  ^ovctdot 
Bg  the  pbmela,  the  earth  nmonf;  the  number.  The  function 
(ttnng  (be  word  in  the  modera  8enKe,  wliiob  excIodM 
Xkta  plaset*)  la  all  tbeee  reeearchee  was  to  provide  fixed  points 
to  irtiieh  celeetJal  motecnentit  could  be  referred.  They  wer« 
titatod  ■•  points  fixed  in  the  circnmfereuoe  of  an  infinitely 
di«tant  iphere,  sod  tbe  discoveries  of  the  rotation  of  tlie  earth, 
tb*  pWB— ioD  of  the  equinozeo,  and  the  nutnlion  of  the  eArtii's 
■lb  we  nade  on  this  hypothesis.  The  fixity  of  the  positions 
of  tbe  (tar*  in  the  sky  has  werred  a»  the  tieafTokling  of  a  inagni- 
iattA  idific»— oar  pnaent  complete  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
Ik*  mIv  qnteu.  Tlte  «xt«nt  of  thi»  knowledge  will  he  reftliwd 
bj  tba  mtn  •nnnmmtioD  of  tome  of  the  item«,  such  a»  the  mm 
of  tbo  aartb,  the  distance  of  the  tun,  the  movetnents  of  tlie  moon, 
Um  pradietioB  of  edipsM,  and  tn  general  the  maMcs,  distanoeB,  and 
■miiwts  of  all  tba  son's  planets  and  their  Katetlites. 

Tte  kncM'lfdgo  of  tbe  solar  syatcm  wa«  thun  the  fintt  reault 
of  otaarraUen  and  rtody  of  the  heavens.  Apart  from  it«  own 
this  wu  a  Deicessary  preliminary  to  inqniries  into  th« 
.  syatrm.  (br  tba  apparent  morements  due  to  preceMkm  and 
of  tbe  mrth's  axis  and  to  the  aberration  of  light  were 
iadUvrially  azplaJoed.  sik)  the  way  d«>«rrd  for  the  apprch^nHion 
^rf  Ji—ir—t*"  of  tho  nnaller  noreniBnts  of  the  stars  thcmtelves. 
Nsi  that  tbew)  van  mUrely  nnooosld«»d.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  tba  neeaiitanee  of  tbe  Copemicui  theory  wu  tbe  fact  that  no 
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diSWciicM  coald  be  perceived  in  tbe  podtiooe  of  the  stare,  siuh  ■ 
AB  (its  opponents  nr^etl)  mtutt  ii<H>e«3arily  reanlt  front  the  gre*kt  ™ 
ehanges  in  the  rartb's  poeition  if  it  travelled  round  the  hiui.  All 
attempts  to  find  diGTereneex  id  poaitioo  were  anaTailing,  and  all 
that  was  kDOwn  about  the  fixed  i^tars  voa  that  ttiey  were  at 
immvasuiably  gmtt  di>tiance^,  and  tliat  some  were  brighter  than 
others. 

The  discovery  of  movements  rightly  attribatable  to  tbe  stais 
tbemselve*   vas   made   by   Hal  ley,   and   commanicated    to   the 
Boyal   Society   in   1718.      In  the  countr  of  a  det'-rminittioQ   of 
tbe  precession   of  the   equinoctial   pointa   by  comparison   with 
tbe    oheert-ations    of    IIip[>archu«    given    by    Ptolemy,    Siritu, 
Arctoriui,   Aldeharan,   Betelgeux   were  nil    found   to   be  too  &r 
eoatb.     The  amount  of  these  di£ferenceM  wh»   too   gre«t   to   be 
attxibutable   to  errors  of  tbe  old  obeeri-atioDs,   aa  other  starH 
abowed  no>iuchdi»erepancieii.     'TbeseRtarB,' he  concludes, '  being 
tbe  most  conspicuous  io  heaven,  are  in  all  probability  neatest  to  ^ 
tlie  earth ;  and  if  they  have  any  particular  motions  of  their  own  iifl 
is  most  likely  to  be  perceived  in  them,  which  in  so  long  a  time     ' 
aa  eighteen  hundred  years  may  show  itself  by  the  altetatioa  of  ^ 
their  phu^s,  tliough  it  be  utterly  imperceptible  in  the  space  of  a  ■ 
sinf^le   centoiy  of  years.'     Similar  reeolte   were  obtained  a  few     « 
years   later   by   tbe   FVencb    ajitronomer   Oariuni;   and   in    1756 
Hayer  at  Gottingen,  by  comparison  of  his  own  obtervatiinia  with 
some  made  half  a  century  earlier  by  Romer,  wns  able  to  form  a 
list  of  fifty-seven   stars  which  showed  a  perceptible  change  of  ^ 
position  in  that  interval. 

By  tbe  middle  of  the  eiRhteenth  century  it  was  roalised  that 
the  stars  were  no  le**  than  suns  at  a  very  great  distance,  aitd  IheJ 
«un  no  more  than  a  star  immrasnrably  nearer  than  the  rest.     AJ 
change  of  position  of  a  star  might  arise  from  a  movement  of  the 
Solar  System,  aa  well  as  from  a  moveme^it  of  Uie  star  itsrlf,  or 
tntght  be  the  resultant  of  tbe  two  movements.    In  what  way  were 
these  to  be  discriminated  ?     If  the  changes  of  position  or  '  proper 
motions'  of  tbe  rtai«  were  entirely  due  (o  tbe  movement*  of  tbe4 
stars  themselves,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  eipect  any  rej 
larity  in  tbem ;  but  if  due  to  the  motion  of  the  Solar  System.) 
there  would  be  a  general  drilt  like  that  seen  from  the  window  of  aj 
railway  carriaf;e.     Mayer  compared  it  to  the  way  in  which  the  tieot  j 
in  a  forest  open  ap  in  front  and  close  up  behind  as  a  s[iectalorwalksJ 
through,     ^e  principle  was  absolutely  correct,  but  Mayer  failed 
in  bis  attempt  to  derive  the  direction  of  the  solar  motion  from  it. 
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^B  The  ffoeeenftl)  lolatioii  of  th»  problem  was  re.aerred  Tor  Sir 
WiUUm  Hrraciiri  in  1783.  Froni  the  oftniiitlenttion  of  a  very 
SMiU  Btmber  of  tUcn,  he  drrivtd,  tilmost  intuitively,  a  diret^tion 
far  tbe  mIu-  miAicn  Kfcming  vety  closely  will)  nuxlcra  rcfttlts 
dviied  bom  mnch  fnlW  nuteri*!.  Thv  buii  and  its  planets,  with 
tlMiraU*Bdbai«teUite».  were,  be  affirmed,  all  moving  townrdt  « 
^jtlat  fai  tbe  PoaKeMaHop  Hercules. 

^B     Befaw  WB  votoB  to  the  modem  tletenninatioDs  it  will  be  well 

^HveaMMvta  tone  detail  the  exact  nature  of  Ihi^  problem  and 

^^bs  dMonltis  which  befH  it.     Imagine  a  jnoornnm  of  tnountain 

peab  in  sll  directioot.  md  at  distancee  ranging  from  ten  to  Afly 

rnUrn :  if  the  rpcclalor  takes  a  itt«p  to  the  norttiwurdit,  the  peaks 

la  lb*  DWth  are  ftill  directly  in  froot  of  him,  tbooe  to  the  eonth 

dneUy  bebind  him,  but  those  to  the  eont  and  west  now  bear  a 

I     Ifttb  to  tbe  eoathwaid.     All  tbe  ]ienki«  linve  Hlightly  Ehifted  th«ir 

{      ptM^l-fr*  with  tbe  exception  of  ttie  two  which  were  exactly  north 

Bad  eaoUt.     Tbe  anMOBt  of  the  ohifl  of  any  one  peak  dependo  on 

tbe  ^ifle  tbe  tine  to  this  prak  makes  with  the  north  and  eontb 

imt,  bM>g  greale*t  for  thwe  which  are  due  east  and  west ;  and 

•bfton  tbe  dirtmce  of  tbe  peak,  being  greateiit  for  tlwse  which  are 

If  tbe  atep  taken  by  the  observer  is  »  short  one,  the 

it  nf  tbe  paaka  will  be  comparahle  hi  amount  with  the 

dqilacnBeflts  irf  tbe  stars  eaosed  by  about  a  century'^  progress  of 

the  mm.     L«t  a>  roppaee  that  our  obwrver  amoiig  the  mountain 

abk  to  datenaine  the  directiooa  in  which  tliey  lie  with 

aecorary :  if  be  moveM  n  definite  distance  in  a  definite 

feuitloa  —  »y,  a  yard  to  the  northwardu — thie  distance  will  serve 

Be  •  feaee  bne,  asd  be  will  be  able  to  determine  the  distances  of 

aU  tbe  peaks.     Caa?er«ely,  if  he  knows  the  distance  of  one  of  tbe 

peak*,  aad  tbe  direetion  in  which  he  has  moved,  he  will  be  able 

to  tell  lb*  dietaBm  between  }us  two  tPtatione.     If  he  knows  hii 

fran  t*D  of  tbe  pcnks,  he   will  have  tiufficient  datn  to 

botb  tbe  hofrtb  and  tbe  dirtwttim  of  tin-  line  joining 

two  poiala  of  obHrTBlton.    If  tbe  distances  of  a  number  of  the 

afw  kaowa.  be  may  combine  ohservations  of  tUtm  all  so  m 

tbe  aoddeatal  errors  to  which  he  in  liable. 

nie  aame  ntetbod  could   be  applied  to  determine  tbe  direc- 

it  of  tbe  sod's  motion  if  the  distances  of  the  stnre 

Bat  tbe  diatanccB  of  only  a  rery  small  nomber  of 

Mmt*  Bie  baown.  aad  in  Uenehsl's  time  none  had  been  deter- 


We  have  then  to  consider  what  are  the  exact  infeteiwes  which 
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can  be  drawn  from  a  slight  apponnt  cluiDge  in  the  conGgmstion 
of  a  number  of  points  wbo3<>  dUtancefl  are  uoknown.  It  ie  clear 
that  a  movement  of  a  foot  to  the  northwards  will  make  the  earns 
change  in  the  apparent  direction  of  a  point  ten  miles  to  the  east- 
wan],  ae  a  movpmrnt  of  a  jard  would  for  a  point  thirty  miles  to 
the  eastward.  The  angles  measured  indicate  the  amount  by  which 
the  point  of  observation  has  been  tihanged,  init  oniy  as  a  fraction  of 
the  distance  from  the  distant  point.  Sappose  there  are  a  number 
of  poinU  at  quite  miknovn,  but  approximately  equal,  distancefl 
fipMa  the  observer :  the  diETereoices  of  the  bearings  of  these  points, 
as  seen  from  two  near  stationn,  are  sufficient  to  determine  th« 
relative  positions  of  the  two  stations,  and  also  the  distance 
belwcrii  them  ti»  n  fraction  of  tlie  unknonu  distance  of  the 
points  observed.  So  the  a^trimomer  may  conclude  that  the  Solar 
SjlUMa  has  moved  in  a  century  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of 
ita  arciage  distance  from  the  star*  ft-lio*ft  apparent  movemenia  he 
has  measured,  but  the  astronomer  is  confronted  with  unknown 
motions,  as  well  a*  unknown  distance*  of  the-stars.  Tlie  change 
of  position  of  a  star  in  a  century  is  as  much  due  to  ita  own  motion 
as  to  the  motion  of  the  Solar  i^ytitem.  But  it  is  reflsonal)le  to 
suppose  that  the  stars  h»ve  no  particular  preference  for  one  direc- 
tion more  than  anotlter,  and  tliat  in  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  stare  the  effect  due  to  the  mlar  motion,  being  common  to 
them  all.  will  be  distinctly  shown,  while  the  motions  of  the  stars 
them>«lveH,  )>eing  indiscriminate  in  all  directions,  will  neatrali^e 
one  another  in  the  mean  result. 

We  will  now  consider  the  various  soluUona  which  have  beem 
obtained  of  this  great  problem  :  the  first,  and  a  remarkably 
accurate  one,  was  given  by  Herscliel  in  1783.  He  used  Keveu 
stars,  whose  ixoper  motions  bad  been  accurately  determined  by 
Maakelyne,  the  Astronomer  Royal.  Herschel  concluded  that  the 
Solar  System  was  moving  towards  the  constellation  Ileronles, 
because  these  stars  appeared  to  be  drifting  tovardit  the  oppocit« 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  1 605  he  used  the  thirty-six 
brightest  stars  visible  in  our  latitudes,  whose  poationH  and  proper 
motions  bad  been  ojirefully  investigated  by  Mattkelyne.  From 
the«e  observations  he  found  for  the  direction  of  the  solar  motion, 
or  position  of  the  sun's  apex,  as  it  is  called,  a  point  nearly  30* 
distant  from  his  previousdetermination.  Allbough  thisdiSerenoe 
is  not  to  b«  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  scanty  material  at 
Uerscbel's  dlspOMl,  it  naturally  led  other  astronomers  to  doubt 
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wbeCber  tbe  motioa  of  tb«  So]ax  Sj^stcm  had  really  been  cstsbliebcd, 
or  wbctiicf  the  dinrtioo  obtained  wag  anything  more  than  the 
dirartion  opposito  to  tbe  m«an  movement  or  these  tiiirty-«ix 
'  stkr*.  Thu  critical  attitude,  wak  mainCainHl  for  a  coo- 
tine,  its  lut  and  mo^t  dixtingmshed  adherent  being 
Tb«  gnat  aitnn>omer  of  Gotttngen  had  rendered  acces- 
tbe  Talnable  obsemtioiu  of  more  than  three  thousand  vtan, 
at  OrcTOvich  by  HnKllty  near  the  year  1755,  by  correcting 
tben,  vhcra  wcefwiry,  for  nriotu  «rTX)rs  dae  to  the  inbtrument, 
aad  abo  by  taaking  tbe  neceacary  Bltoirances  for  the  changes  in 
the  pomtiim  <tt  tbe  rtar*  ariii&f;  from  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis  and  from  the  abetratioa  of  light.  He  called  this  work 
•  FnadaBMaila  Asbmaoiniai ' — a  promt  title,  vhich  u  »till  justified, 
lur  moden  strllD  aatrooomy  Dommences  with  tbe  classic  obserra- 
tioiit  of  Bndle}'.  Bnvel  compared  ttie  potitioDs  of  some  of  the 
■tan  feand  by  Bradley  in  1765  with  those  found  by  Piaxzi,  an 
ItaSan  aatronomer,  aboot  the  year  1800.  His  conrlii^iion,  piib- 
liafasd  ia  1816,  was  that  noihing  could  be  anertcd  with  any  con- 
fidattce  a*  to  the  direction  to  which  the  Solar  Systero  was  moving. 
Tba  ant  aetroDooier  to  Attempt  the  problem  was  Argelander. 
le  bad  BHHie  very  exact  obeenBtions  of  a  number  of  the  brighter 
<  at  Abo,  in  FinlatMl.  about  the  year  1630.  He  compared  the 
sf  S90  stars  with  those  foiuid  by  Bradley  in  172fi. 
the  larger  nnmber  of  stars,  he  bad  a  much  longer  baee- 
liae  than  Bwaefael—tliie  distance  travelled  by  tbe  Solar  t^yrtem  in 
BiWJly-Bfp  yeai*.  Ue  carried  out  bin  reitearcti  with  considerable 
■rilMMatkml  itfiacnMst,  and  obtained  a  renult  extremely  near  the 
fSO^  one  tuand  by  Uencbel  io  I78S. 

AfgelaiMler's  mearebes  silenced  all  scvplii-iKm  as  to  the  reality 
'  tbe  wohr  motioo,  and  the  direction  indicated  by  him  as  towards 
oaostcHation  Hcretiles  is  not  far  wrong.  The  imjiwlAnce  of 
friHD  an  arfroBoaiical  point  of  view,  and  the  interest 
frtOD  tbe  oatbeaatiual  difficulties  it  presents,  have 
nany  astruooaiers  to  it.  About  the  year  185U  Aiiy 
a  natbnoatical  treatment  somewhat  different  from 
V  and  he  aad  Donkin  applied  it  to  some  1,500  of  the 
■tars  ohnwved  by  Bradley.  Again,  Galloway  in  1B47  need  obser- 
nticaa  of  stan  of  tbe  toatbcni  hemisphere. 

TIm  oadefD  detenDinatiooa  may  be  said  to  date  from  1887. 
ItM  Dr.  Anweis  puMltbtd  an  extremely  thuroti^h  and  oom- 
I  (a-rtdactioo  of  Bradley's  observations  of  1755,  improving  {q 
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many  mp«:t«  on  the  '  Fundam^ntn  ArtraiiomuB'  of  Besscl.  By 
c«nip«ri8on  of  tlie«e  famotiR  objervationii  with  ubi*rviUious  made 
about  1865,  hv  (JctpraiirMKl  the  [>ropcr  motions  of  all  the  3,200 
star*  obHATved  by  BtwUey,  with  a  great  increase  of  a^HJutacy  on 
fonner  rMult«.  At  Ifast  four  n»tronoroeni.  Dr.  Kobold.  Dr. 
I^udwig  Stmv«,  Dr.  Kapteyn,  and  Prof«8Sor  Nevcomb,  have  mado 
naeof  Ihrsf  mmlts  to  uhtain  thn  diirvtion  uf  the  solar  motion, 
«adi  employing  a  different  mathematical  method.  Tvo  a«tTO> 
Domen.  Dr.  Stum|ie  and  Dr.  Port«r,  have  oaed  stars  with  large 
motions,  arming  that  stars  vhich  move  qaiclily  are  probably 
Dcarevt,  aiid  will  therefore  more  rendily  »how  a  vhange  of  positii 
due  to  our  changed  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  IVt^estioi 
Bom  and  Dr.  Kistenpart  have  made  determinations  by  coin|>aTinf! 
recaiit  otxsen'ationK  of  a  large  numtx-r  of  &iint«>r  stars  u-ith  oban^ 
vHtions  made  by  B««»d  some  fifty  years  previouHly.  Finally,  Pr»- 
fanor  Bosh,  about  two  yeart  a^,  mmiwrt^d  (lie  observations  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  iu  1660  aiid  1 880,  and  thus  obtained  a 
remit  from  southern  starSL  In  all  these  oaaes  the  number  of  stars 
employt-d  has  b(M-u  between  2,000  and  5,000.  There  is  a  gonenU 
KgTi-i^tuent  that  the  sun  is  moving  tovarda  a  point  in  the  con- 
stellation I.ym — a  constellation  adjoining  Heicule*— probably 
not  far  from  the  bright  star  Vega.  The  agreement  between  the 
result*  i*  not,  hovreveT,  all  that  conld  bo  dfsired,  and  there  is 
room  for  an  exhaustive  and  complete  determination  in  which  all 
the  Stan,  ejccludtng  a  few  of  the  very  quickest  and  very  brighteet, 
down  to  the  seveuth  magnitude  ahonid  be  included. 

To  form  an  idea  of  tlie  aticnrocy  at  present  attained,  imagine 
a  t«rg«^t  in  the  sky,  of  the  regulation  pattern  and  of  sticb  a  size 
that  tbe  bull's  eye  appears  as  laj;ge  as  the  sun.  If  tlie  centiv  of 
this  target  be  at  the  star  Vega,  we  may  say  that  the  point  towards 
which  the  Solar  System  is  moving  i«  probably  somewhepe  ou  tbe 
target.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  its  fioeition  will  be  much 
more  nearly  known  in  a  few  years*  time.  Tbe  difficulties  arising 
from  the  unknown  distances  and  motions  of  the  staia  miay  lie 
partly  met  by  more  elaborate  mathematical  treatment,  aast 
by  tbe  rough  general  knowledge  we  posfess  of  thp  relative  dis- 
tances of  different  classes  of  stars ;  still  more  will  Uie  increase  of. 
material  tend  towards  a  more  aocurate  resolt.  Another  oIbm 
difficullieii  has  ariKen  from  some  onkitown  errors  in  the  oldar 
ohsi'rvations.  particularly  in  Bradley's,  where  they  arise  &om 
errors  of  graduations  of  bis  circles.     This  cIbkb  of  error  will  be 
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moic  aad  more  eliminated  h  tini«  * ciNmiteR  ns  further  from  the 
flU  obMTTBtMiu.  «sd  by  the  ose  of  obaen'ation*  made  with  other 
aoch  a*  thiOftt  of  the  middiv  of  Inst  century. 
Aigoiiig  from  Um*  analogy  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
'  fiiii,  ««rioaa  >pecDtatioiLa  hni-e  been  mndo  as  to  the  ixMsihility 
«tm  daacribing  som?  gi^aotic  orbit.  Kur  the  present, 
it  poverlM*  to  confirm  or  refute  any  aucb  theoriM. 
diMsvwy  of  ntrvatnrv  in  the  ]atl]  jiurHued  hj  the  Solai 
.  is  qui*  beyond  the  jnasibiiities  of  presfnt  -day  a«tFonomy. 
apt*  htn  bevn  made  to  dvt«rminv  whether  the  aan  and  the 
I  acMRst  it  hMYC  Bome  common  mottOD,  relative  to  the  more 
.  ttan  aad  to  the  Milky  Way,  bat  no  Kuffiuient  evidence 
I  aa  yet  been  |«iidac«d  to  support  the  thesis.  If  it  should  be 
lidwd  tiiat  the  dim^tion  of  the  mAnr  riwXinn.  whrn  iji>riT«l 
the  Dearer  and  brighter  etarE,  is  certainly  different  from  that 
derived  from  the  firicter  uk)  mote  distant  »tmn,  the  expl&natioD 
pafaiMy  be  aoogbt  on  these  lines.  At  jireHeDt  nothing  in 
)  utoaai  tatUnii  JufliSea  foeli  an  hyjwthejiiti. 
An  entirely  different  method  of  determining  the  solar  motion 
with  rignal  tnecen  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1868  I>r. 
Sir  William)  Hnfirging  thowed  bow  the  spectroscope  ini);ht 
I  ■pptM  to  determine  tlie  veloeitiee  of  fltaiv  in  the  line  of  sight, 
Ihe  nte  at  vhicb  tbey  are  up[>roacbing  nr  revMting  from  iha 
The  initia)  diffienltin  were  very  Rreat,  owin^  to  the  nnaU 
qoaatity  of  light  whieb  a  itar  oSera  an  obaerver  to  Hpreod  out  and 
iMBlyw  ia  hta  ■|gBUo>cope.  and  alM>  on  aceount  of  th«  miuute- 
aas  €f  the  diapheaneata  in  the  lines  of  the  spectra  which  arise 
Eraai  the  veloeitiea  of  tbe  «tar».  Sir  William  Hii;n;in8  showed 
t&Bt  Kidi  detmninations  were  poaaible,  and  initiated  thia  fruitftd 
!■•  of  nacwh.  It  wm  soon  materially  a&Ki>ited  hy  the  nib- 
ftH^t—  of  ph<4ogTB|ihic  for  nsnal  methodH  uf  observation,  and 
bat  iBpidly  progR^sed  in  seo[ie  and  accuracy  with  the  introductioD 
•f  fau^^  teleaeofMa  and  the  incretkM  of  the  tenmtiveuess  of 
phmapapUe  pktca. 

IIm  mAt  eztensiva  and  aocniate  obaerration*  a«  yet  pabliihed 
■re  thaa*  Bkade  at  tbe  Lick  ObserrBtory,  in  California,  under 
Ckmpbell'*  diitcUon.  Tlir  veloeitiea  of  280  stars  were 
— veloeitiea  dne  in  part  to  the  solar  motion,  in  part  to 
tW  matiaa  |iecu)tar  to  ««ch  (tar.  These  reaults  were  treated  by 
a  ■cIIxkI  aaalogaot  to  tlist  naed  for  mcivrnients  actom  the  line  of 
i^bt.  wbat  w««  oooBMrn  in  the  movementa  of  the  8tan  bnng 
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explained  *x  due  to  the  movement  of  the  son.  As  &r  as  direcUoa 
or  the  Eolar  motion  i»  concerned,  tlie  rcsnlt  is  in  (air  acoordance 
with  tliat  found  from  the  transverse  movcmesU.  In  additbn,  an 
excellent  detenu  inn  (inn  of  the  bud's  velocity,  which  wa«  only  very 
imperfectly  obtained  by  the  older  method,  w  derived  firom  theae 
ob»ervation«.  The  relocity  ie  fouod  to  be  12^  tnilea  a  (ecood, 
a  result  which  may  be  taken  a«  accurate  lo  at  leaet  one  mile  a 
second.  The  spectxoeoopic  method  has  the  sdvantt^e  that  it  is 
anaffected  by  the  dii«tai>ces  of  tlie  stars,  aud  i»  tlicrufore  free  fix>m 
hypotheses  a^i  to  their  distance,  which  are  to  some  extent  implied 
in  the  old  method. 

The  conclusion  at  which  wc  have  arrived  is  that  the  sun  is 
mo^'i^f>  at  the  rate  of  12}  mile*  a  seeond  in  the  direction  of  the 
bright  btat  Vega,  or  (hereabouts.  This  velocity  carries  it  each 
year  a  distance  of  nearly  four  time«  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun.  This  is  in  itself  a  striking  and  interesting  result.  ItH 
derives  additional  impOTtance  from  the  fact  that  we  can  no«| 
reverse  our  previoui*  reasoning,  and  use  this  as  a  tmris  for  the 
determination  of  the  average  distances  of  stars  of  diSereot 
■nagnitude*.  We  have  furnished  our».>lves  with  a  scale  with 
which  the  sidereal  oniverfe  can  be  measured  and  explored.  fl 

Further  development  of  this  subject  is,  however,  beyond  th*" 
scope  of  the  present  paper,  in  which  my  object  has  been  to 
indicate-  the  methods  by  which  the  motion  of  the  Solar  SyKtem  in 
space  has  been  det4>rmiiii-d,  and  to  sketeh  the  p4Pogre»«  mode  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem  from  the  time  of  Herscbel  to  the 
present  day. 

v.  W.  Dyson. 
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Srimmto  on  Ibe  middle  or  lAmbeth  Bridge  the  spectator  has  a 
flnr  pro»p»ct  on  the  Sarra;  sido.  Ue  scea  tlie  Albftrt  EmtMUik- 
mcnt  wHh  it*  garden,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  old  churtih,  and 
tbeae  are  not  Dowortliil;  matrd  vith  tho  St.  Thomiic'M  Ho«p>tal 
to«>rd«  Weetmuuter  Bridge.  The  vaat  size  of  the  modem 
bukliag  u  relieved  by  the  grace  of  its  outliai^  and  auggeata  oo 
freUnc  of  duc<»d  as  the  eye  rests  first  on  the  ancient  palace  and 
then  on  Ibe  palatial  ho«pital.  The  distant  view  of  the  'X'ictoria 
Enbuknent  U  intersected  by  Weetminiiter  Bridge,  the  golidity 
and  betoty  of  which  contiast  with  the  ugliness  of  the  vihruting 
are  which  apsns  the  river  at  Lambeth.  The  proepect, 
u  one  of  the  finest  in  I^ndon.  Id  the  near  distance  ts 
Stapben'a,  and  the  sense  of  proportion  is  noi  oSTended  by  ihc 
that  thoae  baildings  are  the  homv  of  the  Mother  of 
ta  aad  the  greatest  U'gislaturo  in  the  world. 
But  wben  tbe  eye  leaves  this  spot  and  travels  along  the 
MidiUeMl  aboni  a  [■inful  contrast  comes  into  view.  Between 
the  ipertaloroD  I^mbeth  Bridge  and  WestmiBster  Abbey  is  a 
Kigaistle  chimney  tearing  skymutl,  with  numerous  smaller 
tliiiaey*  in  anooislion,  belching  steam.  From  this  point  to 
bridge  itretebes  a  line  of  wluirves  and  wnrehouses,  presenting 
fmot  for  the  n^Iineea  of  which  the  barges  in  the  (breground, 
with  their  tall  brawn  saila,  do  not  altogether  atone.  At  the  rear 
of  these  riverside  baildings  we  arc  able  to  disocni  the  minaret^ 
oC  the  obttrch  of  St.  John,  partly  shut  from  view  by  Vine  Wbart, 
wUdi  iMNm  above  ita  fellow*.  This  partial  view  of  the  church 
Eh^  Uw  middle  o(  the  bridge  is  framed  on  either  side  by  two 
eaomoos  itaeple  diinney*.  Between  the  church  and  the  line  of 
tba  brid|{e  tr  a  •qoalid  macs  of  sordid  briek  teiienwDt  (itnictun», 
tuimouuted  by  a  most  queer  and  grote«qtte  congregation  of 
ebtnotey-pats. 

TUs  u  the  sort  of  Ihisg  which  mores  tbe  derision  of  the 
Covaigner.  On*  of  tbe  finest  and,  in  its  associations,  most 
astinnsl  pnvpecta  in  the  whole  of  great  London  to  be  thos  absurdly 
mamd!     What  might  hart  bwn  a  mood  of  exaltation  in  the 
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beholder  turned  avrj,  into  anger  and  disj^nst  probably.  Tha 
pity  of  iti  What  dnfoncn  can  th«  patriotic  Ijondoaer  make? 
If  those  wharve*  and  w&rebouses  had  any  essential  connmitioa 
with  the  ooroinerce  of  the  Bntinh  Empire,  be  would  have 
Kinit-LhinK  to  Miy.  If  that  hideous  mam  of  brick  teuementtt  at 
tlu!  mu  had  about  it  aught  of  the  majesty  of  fallen  grvstDcas, 
tbe  Kuglishuao  could  nalely  be  mute  iu  the  presence  of  the 
foreigner,  sure  that  the  pathos  of  it  would  disarm  criticism. 
But  as  it  is,  those  wbarveit  and  vliiinneys  and  those  namelees 
»tnii!tur«s  wliieh  n-pr««nt  the  homes  of  British  men,  vomen,  aod 
childreo,  are  a  blot,  a  reproach,  not  merfly  front  an  Ksthetio  point 
of  view,  and  not  only  ou  Westminster,  but  owing  to  their  poHitiou 
oo  the  majcrty  of  the  Kmpire  itself. 

It  was  to  wipe  out  that  reproach,  to  remove  that  blot  from  the 
fair  &tme  of  Londoa,  tbat  the  l^odun  Couuly  <.>)uiiO)l  preM'uted 
before  tbe  House  of  OaRim<mH  their  bill  embodying  their  scheme 
fwr  the  ini)>nivfment  of  Westminster.  Ilap|>ily  the  Bill  isjioed  in 
ati  Act  of  I'aTliniiieot,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  f^uni.-il  promptly 
set  to  work.  In  otfering  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  and  its 
history  we  tiliall  iiiL-ideiiljdly  touch  upon  the  hi$<toric  asfWH'iatioDa 
of  the  area  of  the  improvement  and  olfer  a  few  rRniarks  by  way  of 
oomment  and  KuggeMlion  from  the  standpoint,  let  ua  say,  of  tbe 
patriotic  liundouer. 

As  m  emei^  from  Ixmheth  Bridge  npon  Millbank  Street, 
we  walk  on  ground  that  will  be  buittorer.  The  existing  strwt  wilt 
difappt-Mr.  A  portion  of  the  site  of  the  wharves  and  warehouses 
on  liie  riverside  will  be  taken  for  a  new  road  which  will  be  con> 
atroded  with  a  view  to  a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  present 
l^mbeth  Bridge.  This  new  road,  which  wi'l  continne  the  Oro*- 
venor  Riuul  from  the  further  side  of  tbe  bridi^  bo  Abingdon 
Street,  and  llience  across  Parliament  i?(|naTe  to  Parliament  Htrttet, 
is  the  pivot  of  the  scheme.  Along  with  the  making  of  this  new 
tlioroughfare  vrill  go  the  embankment  of  the  nver,  in  oontiniia- 
tiou  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the  line  of  which  is  iniermpted 
by  Westminster  Bridge-  and  (lie  Hounejt  of  Parliament.  Retwerai 
the  new  road  and  tbe  new  embankment  all  the  ground  will  bo 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  continuation  of  the  exit^ling  Victoria 
TowiT  Garden.  It  is  really  tbn  consummation  of  a  work  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  The  construction  of  Parliament  Sumt  and 
Parliament  Square  most  be  regarded  as  ronntvtwJ  with  Uie 
rmlaniHtioD  of  tlic  rivenide   and   tbe   building  of  the   N'ivtaria 
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EmbsalaneDt.  Whathas  oov  been  undertaken  will  continue  the 
impcovefDeDt  to  Ijiinbctlt  Bridge.  Ju«t  as  Ut«f  old  King  Street 
wu  ffvept  away,  so  Millbank  Street  will  ditappear.  and  one  noble 
Uwn>iighfar«  will  ran  from  Trafalgar  Square  into  tbe  tiroc<:v«Dor 
Road.  The  imiirowmpot,  indeni,  baa  been  long  expected  and 
strangely  delayed.  'This  has  doubtless  beea  trying  to  tbone  wbo 
n^e  it  their  business  and  their  pletuure  to  Hiwculate  iu  prmpec- 
bvr  inijiroreineDt  ore**.  Uope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  aick : 
tho  London  ratc>|«y«r  may  be  excused  for  wishing  that  id  som« 
rani  it  might  be  even  a  sicknetis  onto  dentb.  Aa  circumstanon 
bare  drtirmiiml,  tbr  preiient  doomed  and  neglected  area  lia.-i  be«-n 
nt^ted  to  tucces»ive  sbocka  of  Htirpritie.  ttuUM-d  by  the  erection 
of  nut  buildings,  not  unconnected  with  oommervial  enterprise, 
wbinh  (lo  Bay  notliing  of  architectural  mcHtii  or  demerits)  are 
e«srtainly  very  targe  and  very  iropoeing  in  appearance. 

It  was  in   1897  that  the  Ixiuduu  County  Council  {wuttini  tb« 
Jbllowing  renolution : 

Hal  it  b*  rtttmi  ta  Iha  IntvonBenta  and  Bridgw  OcaninttteaB  to  report 
a*  to  tka  dMintiililf  ot  eonliauing  tbe  BmlMakiMnt  of  Ui*  TIumim  from  tho 
Tir%wl>  Xtmww  Uudca  lo  l^aiubaUi  Bride*,  mueh  report  la  d«al  with  tlm  qBoitiaa 
■(  iht  vkkali^  of  MUUank  Stret*.  and  Uie  iittllwLtioM  o(  aaj  niqilu  land  wbldt 
MBalaa  alt**  caintDf  oat  Uka  ImprortvieBA. 


■  iRatric 


In  tbe  following  year  a  Bill  wai?  intmducwl  irt"  Parlinmcnt, 
jranoted  by  a  syndlcnt«  of  pnvnt«  persons,  for  dealing  with  the 
ittrtriH  between  Old  Palace  Vnrd,  the  river  and  tbe  G&s  Works 
Harvbam  Street,  ait  a  gn-nt  biiilling  xpeenlution.  Tbe 
of  tbti  area  was  to  be  cleared  and  the  river  was  to  be 
ombMokHL  AJoog  tbe  embankment  it  was  proposed  to  make  n  rood, 
bat  aa  Ibte  nad  would  not  have  l>een  in  a  direct  line  from  tbe 
HouMa  of  PkrlianeDt  to  Millbank  Street,  it  was  rather  in  th« 
aalure  of  a  priTiU*  l«-rrace  for  the  blocks  of  rMidentiuI  buildings 
wfatcb  it  wa«  dr«igT»«d  to  erect.  It  was  allegi-d  that  this  scheme, 
which  was  on  a  largn'  acale  than  tbe  prevent  i  ui  prove  men  | ,  would 
tan  financially  tttcoeMful.  But  however  nucn-Shful  it  might  have 
proved  fnm  tbe  promotera'  point  of  view,  it  would  not  have  been 
m  gnmt  poblic  improwmeat.  The  acbeme  at  ooce  met  with  great 
appnaitliw  un  the  i^rt  of  the-  I.<indon  County  Council,  and  of  the 
Vmtrj  nf  SL.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westmiurter. 

Tbe  County  OooDdl  charged  its  Improvenumta  Committee 
the  prepMatioa  oC  aa  alteroatire  «cbeme.     In  the  meantime 
Bill  prnMBOtcd  by  tL«  Hyndicata  came  im  for  diMnusion  in  the 
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House  orCommond.  The  oppoeition  it  encountered  naa  nenenl  and 
rtre&aoiu.  Outxidr  Uie  House  pnblic  opinion  wns  aroused  by  Uia 
proposal  to  build  brtwwn  the  new  roadway  and  the  rivor.  Eren- 
tuKUy  the  Bill  wax  defrated  by  a  largt^  uiajority,  and  in  Jane 
189S  the  oltematiTe  scheme  ol  the  Council  came  before  the 
public  notice. 

After  oonnderable  debate  the  Coandl,  on  July  4,  1899, 
arrived  at  the  concloaion,  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  following 
resolution,  which  committed  tliem  to  this  iu)jx>riant  uadeitaking, 
and  for  that  rewon  is  a  document  in  the  hL^tory  of  I/)Ddon  : 

BcMlved— Tlul,  rabjce*  to  tbe  Con&cil  bein^  nllvTtil  rmm  wUenl&g 
AUngdcn  8u««t.  ami  nib]Mt  la  a  coatributloa  hj  Um  local  aoUiarUy  ol  lOO.OOOl, 
Itic  OtniBoQ  da  apftj  io  Putiaawnt  Id  tbe  Micdam  ot  IMO  for  pvwen  to  ombonk 
Uw  TluuiMa  rron  Vic(OTf&  Tow«r  Oanlra  l«  Lu>b«tli  Bridge,  to  vidoc  ULUbaok 
SVWI  to  TO  M  M  fMt,  to  act^nue  nod  <l«al  with  tbe  IbdcI  btrtwMn  Millbauk  Street 
and  Taftoo  Street,  In  gtnenl  accordanoe  with  tbe  adieiiM  ttrtwa  in  the  plan 
approiol  h;  llio  LmproraatBta  OonmlKM  on  Jnae  7. 1899. 

Then  followed  negotiations  with  the  Gorernmeut  and  with  tlie 
Wertmineter  Vestry,  It  waa  agreed  that  the  local  authority 
should  coutribute  100,0001.  tovnuds  tbe  scheme,  '  .luhject  to  the 
land  between  the  river  and  Klillbank  being  laid  out  as  a  garden.' 
Tbe  Office  of  Works  stipulated  for  a  site  for  a  Dew  stoneyard  in 
place  of  the  existing  one  on  the  river  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
Victoria  Tower  Uarden.  Other  alterations  were  demanded  on  the 
port  of  the  Government,  the  chief  one  being  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  in  the  Bill,  '  tliat  the  land  lietveen  the  new  Millbank 
Street  and  the  Embankment  should  be  laid  out  as  a  garden.' 
These  points  were  agreed  to;  the  Bill  proceeded  on  its  way 
through  the  various  stages  of  pftrlinmeutary  procedure;  and  on 
July  34.  1 900,  a  special  report  of  ita  parliamentary  committee  waa 
before  the  Council.  It  wajn  )>howu  that  tbe  Bill  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  without  material  amendment,  in  spite  of 
strenuous  opposition  from  certain  freeholders  and  occupies  of 
property  in  Abingdon  Street.  Thip  opposition  was  continued  when 
the  Bill  reached  the  House  of  I^)rd:<,  the  Committee  of  which 
disaj^roved  of  tbe  Council's  plan  and  su^esbed  another  in  place 
of  it !  The  Council  were  in  a  tight  place ;  but  the  parliamentary 
Committee  displayed  excellent  judgment.  With  a  cK-ar  viow  of 
the  public  interest,  they  accepted  the  temu  of  the  Lords,  and 
asked  for  ratification  by  the  Council  on  grounds  of  orgeocy. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  agreements  enteivd  into  with  Ute 
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•ad  occupiers  of  (iropertjr  involved  w^tv  not  nffpcted  by 
tbe  aoeeptanee  of  the  atopoded  plan  offered  by  th«  CommitUw  oT 
tbe  Uoose  of  Lords,  '  but  if  the  iinprorement  be  now  abandoned 
Uhw  agraeiDCnU  will  Tall  to  the  groand,  and  we  are  advised  that, 
awing  b)  ocmleniplated  vxtvnrioiu  of  existing  premiHeo,  and  to  tbe 
wcctioii  of  new  boildingx  upon  land  which  ia  now  vacant,  if  either 
achwna  ahoald  be  delayed  for  another  year  it  would  c««t  fnlly 
100,0001.  more  than  is  at  prejent  vrtimatt'd.'  Truly,  tbe  pablic 
haa  to  pay  for  public  improvementa  ! 

Tbe  alteration  proiKK"^  by  tliir  Lordif  was  to  set  back  the  line 
of  tbe  D«r  road  several  feet  from  the  river,  thus  adding  n  further 
atnp  of  land  to  the  new  EmbankDirnt  garden  throughout  its 
kngtii,  besides  saving  a  piece  of  the  ^'ictoria  Tower  Garden  which 
tbe  CouncilF  plan  would  have  shared  off.  Id  pincc  of  the  Council's 
propoied  diagonal  line  from  the  foot  of  Lambeth  Bridge  into 
Abingdon  8ti«et,  where  the  Houjtet)  of  Pftrliament  b^n,  tbe  new 
road  was  to  start  a  few  feet  further  from  the  river  and  run 
itnigbt  to  tlie  comer  of  Victoria  Tower  Garden,  tliere  taking 
■  iB^t  bend  towards  Abingdon  Street  and  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Thin  ameDdnteDt  was  accepted  hj  the  Council,  and  it  fonns  part 
af  tbe  plan  now  being  carried  ouL  But  it  is  of  interest  to 
recall  the  ctrcumitancea,  because  it  in  right  that  a  conect  view 
Aoold  be  obtained  of  negotiations  necessarily  obscnred  in  the 
pobtk  ntnd  by  controreray  at  the  time.  It  was  the  House  of 
Lsnb  (or  Oovenunent)  amended  phin  which  entailed  the  deinoli- 
tioD  of  tba  booM*  bebVMD  Oreat  CollegP  Street  and  Wood  Street. 
Tbe  ■"ttMt^  plan  aim  increased  the  extent  of  the  garden  on  the 
rinr  nde,  aod  it  improved  the  apprronch  to  the  classic  ground  tA 
Weatuinsler.  But  public  improvements  have  to  be  paid  for, 
Mvahave  teen.  The  County  Council  i«  the  fiiiancia)  authority 
rMpoutble,  aod  the  net  effect  of  the  amendments  it  accepted, 
between  the  pmanre  of  the  Uoose  of  Lord*  Committee  on  the  one 
M»  and  iu  fCAM  of  reaponsibili^  to  tbe  municipal  electorate  on 
tbe  olber,  is  to  very  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  tbe  acheme. 
Hewrer,  is  reply  to  this  point.  Lord  Brongham  said :  '  In  a  great 
natioiial  inprovoinent,  wliat  i*  that  P ' 

It  will  be  Men  Erom  the  foregoing  outline  that  the  inception 
and  frvitian  of  tbe  Mheme  were  marked  by  the  following  stages  : 
(1)  actioa  by  the  L.C.C..  (3)  action  by  a  nyndioate,  (3)  prodoo- 
tkNt  of  a  acheme  by  the  LC.C,  (4)  victory  of  the  Ii,C.C.  b  the 
Ueoae  of  Oammou,  (S)  rabetitution  in  the  Hoom  of  Lsids  of  a 
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Government  plim,  (6)  acceptance  therttof  bj  Uie  L.C.C.,  to  Ui« 
interert  of  ratepsyere  and  in  r«liiinc«  apon  the  good  &tth  of  the 
Qovemmcnt. 

Huch  a  [wooeas  of  prDbatioo  was  cot  unfitting  to  the  occadoD. 
By  avertinf;  the  ealaniity  tliat  would  have  resulted  from  the 
improvement  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of  speonlatora 
the  Cooncil  rendered  to  the  eapital  of  the  Empire  ■  Brrvit-e  which 
merits  the  gratitude  of  poBteiity.  By  ita  trae  a|)preciatioii  of  the 
position,  in  the  (tnal  negotiation,  it  obtaiued  for  the  improvement 
scheme  the  imprimatur  of  the  higbest  authority  in  the  land. 
Tbe  scbeme  baa  become  national,  and  the  rite  renders  it  of 
imperial  importance.  We  do  not  urge  that  it  ^bonk)  be  carried 
out  as  a  (iovemment  measure  ;  we  rather  express  the  hope  tbat 
(he  Council  may  bo  encouraged  to  regard  tl>e  undertaking  m  an 
imperial  tratit  confided  to  it. 

I.ooking  at  the  improvement  area  aa  a  whole,  it  l«  neceawary 
to  distinguish  between  two  portions,  between  the  northerly  and 
Mutberly  lialve^  of  the  area,  made  by  the  dividing  line  of  Clmrch 
Street  and  St.  John's  Church,  a  line  which  will  be  continued  by 
the  cutting  of  a  new  street,  on  the  further  side  of  the  church, 
into  Tufton  Street.  l..eaving  for  the  present  the  uKitberty  half 
lying  between  this  line  and  the  Ilorseferry  Road,  let  us  glance 
at  the  northerly  )M)rtion  lying  between  the  dividing  line  and 
tbe  Precincts  of  \\'estminKter  Abbey. 

In  tlie  midirt  of  Smith  Square  !itand»  the  church  of  St.  John. 
It  iM  proposed  to  widen  the  square  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
but  the  character  of  these  iR  widely  different.  The  north  side  of 
tJie  square  and  the  street  leading  therefrom,  called  North  Street, 
consiiKt  of  houses ofthe  late  seveiileenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tories.  and  their  features  bear  strong  traces  of  the  Dutch  influence 
introdaced  by  William  III.  They  are  excellent  specimena  in  good 
pn-^t-rration.  Tht-  row  of  ho««p«  in  the  nquare  is  most  picturesque, 
moreover  it  is  entirely  representative  of  a  typical  titn.-<!t  of  the 
period.  The  plan  of  the  improvement  wa«  of  course  drawn  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  cleared  area,  and  if  tbe  ground  were  actually  vacant, 
there  would  W  iittractiuu  in  a  design  whi^li,  mnking  the  church 
a  centre,  provide*  for  tbe  constmetion  of  wide  tfaomngh&reo, 
radiating  from  encli  of  tbe  four  side*  nf  the  square.  But  as  it  is, 
the  symmetry  of  the  design  entails  a  heavy  sacrifice.  There  will 
be  no  r^ret  for  the  clearance  made  for  new  streets,  on  the  west 
and  on  the  soutli  sides.  Cfanrcb  Street  on  'the  ea-tt  side,  leading 
from  Millbank  into  tbe  Square,  isof  no  interest  arohiteclurally.  and 
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this  will  oot  be  widriKd.     But  the  valtuiblo  and  fitctare«que  north 
nd«  and  North  Street  u«  marh«d  for  demolition. 

Within  m  Ti-w  {mitm  or  the  Kpot  «t«nd*  tltr  Mu««um  of 
Areliiu^-t  ur«.  Wei«  it  possible  to  transport  within  iU  wnlln  th««« 
UuMU^nrd  AKhitectunl  specimfiu,  tliey  would  be  a  boon  to 
fotore  fren«ntions  of  studonts.  In  North  Street  is  a  ]itU«  cmirt 
(i»*  rrndily  found)  whioh  is  so  ctuttmcti^ritttic-,  m  Dut«h  in 
ehanuHcr,  so  English  in  sssociation,  that  we  know  oot  it«  p«er  in 
all  l^»dotL  Even  Neviir*  Coart,  I-VUtr  l*nft,  do«  not  cw«H.i(i  it 
in  charm.  IM  Londonrrs  look  to  it,  and  insist  on  reconsideration 
of  the  plan  as  It  affects  the  northern  half  of  tli«  [Ri[)rcive[n«nt 
an«.  Bntides  the  houi>ps  meuttoned,  thit  an-a  containx  Little 
OiUegn  Street,  Great  College  Street,  and  Collej^  Mews.  This 
gnaiui  should  Im'  iimnime  iind  beyond  (liii<-iiiisi»u.  In  ancient 
tiiOM  it  formed  part  of  lhei«sse»»ionBof  the  Abbey,  as  did  alfrithe 
neighbanrinf;  Cowley  Street  and  IWlon  Street,  which  ani  Imppily 
wotrid*  the  area  of  t)>e  Mlienie.  Ili-re  wb«  the  Abbey  orchard. 
Umi*  was  the  Abbey  mill,  turned  by  the  ftremm  which  bounded  the 
Abbvy  ground*  on  this  side.  Even  now  l)ien>:  quaint  and  quiet 
•treet»  a|i}in)ximale  in  character  to  a  cat hedrat  clo.'«.  It  is  possible 
still  in  thi»  n-trruL  to  dn-nm  of  iineiriit  diiyK,  wlieD  tliB  Kint;V 
palace  stood  by  the  riverside  at  Westminster,  when  tJ>e  arts  were 
aODlisheii  in  theSanctiinrv  on  th<^  nther  side  of  the  .\bliey,  when 
oatijde  the  Abbey  Precincts,  from  the  river  to  Tothill  l-^ieldit,  was 
«ll  open  ooontiy.  Across  the  ancient  wall  which  forms  one  side 
of  Graat  Collef!«  Strret  we  may  still  henr  Hie  birds  in  Die  tree* 
of  Ibe  Abbey  Garden.  No  wonder  ttiat  these  streets  are  filled 
with  metuoriea  and  assorintions  which  it  is  a  delifjht  to  every 
•dtKmted  person  to  recall.  Their  attra^ion  for  the  artist,  the 
thinker,  the  antiquary  exist*  to-day  as  it  did  when  Keats  lived  here. 
vbeo  Gibbon  lived  and  visited  here  and  eheritthMl  the  spot,  if  Dot 
tor  its  hislorie  sasociations.  as  t!m  home  of  tlie  aunt  and  guardian 
vhoM  love  irradiates  the  story  of  his  life.  At  No.  7  Great 
OoOsge  Street,  to  reeall  no  others,  lived  Walcott  the  historian  of 
WMtminsta.  No.  10  was  the  liirthjilni^e  and  residence  of  the 
laiiMtMl  William  J  Tlioms.  K.S.A..  the  libntrinn  of  the  Hoom 
of  IatHs.  tl>e  aro^mpHwbed  g*-nt}<*nian  and  devoted  student,  who 
fnnnded  and  edited  '  Notes  and  Queries.'  Such  mod«n)  instanoas 
— TS  to  indicate  tliat  the  cluum  of  these  old--waiid  streoU  hM 
oMitinunl  111  attiart  the  cn)lnTe<l;  a  complete  oatalogue  of  the 
fanioiis  worthies  aooeialed  viib  the  neijihbanrliDod  would  be  loo 
IvBglby  (or  the  tpaoe  at  oar  disposal  here. 
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Tkeredempbiooof  thosqasUd  district  lying  between  StJoba'f 
Oiurch  &od  Uoreeferr;  Boad  does  not  r«)aiTe  the  ncrifice  of  these 
archit«c-tura]  treMurea  and  the  obliteration  of  tht.-««  historic 
a»ociatiooe.  It  costs  nothing  to  allow  uncient  bouses  to  remaiD, 
and  they  add  immensely  to  the  interest  and  attraction  of  Iiondoa. 
In  the  immediate  ricinoge  of  Westminster  Abbey  Iheir  presence 
i$  expecially  appropriate.  Whatever  the  money  value  of  the«e 
picturesque  streets  of  old  booM^  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
potential  raloe  of  the  site,  let  it  not  be  foi^otten  that  millions 
ooold  not  replace  them,  once  they  are  destroyed.  At  th«  bar  of 
history  it  will  be  not  only  the  mttnicipal  anthority  that  will  be 
arraigned  but  tbe  electorate  of  London,  end  the  ta»t«  and  the 
patriotiem  of  the  present  generation. 

Ttiere  i«  really  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  I/tndouers  in 
the  historic  treasores  of  their  streets,  but  it  is  sot  organiEed  and 
expreaaed  with  sufficient  force  and  energy.  The  governing  bodies 
tbemselvcs,  compo«*d  as  they  arc  for  the  most  port  of  cultured 
and  patriotic  dtjzens,  are  not  blind  to  the  mcrifices  which  in 
their  collective  and  official  capacity  they  propose  to  the  electorate. 
But  Uiey  wait  upon  poblic  opinion,  and  pnhlic  opinion,  in  its 
turn,  leans  upon  them.  There  is  a  deficiency  visible  in  this,  not 
bridged  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buil<UDgs,  praiseworthy  as  they  are.  ].«t  not  the  municipality, 
however,  construe  content  from  the  absence  of  organised  opposi- 
tion. Editor!  are  shrewd  interpreters  of  public  feeling  and  the 
obaequies  of  eveiy  historic  building  thai  is  destroyed  are  cele- 
brated in  a  thouiiand  prints  and  periodicals. 

After  all,  if  the  age  were  callouii  thwe  would  be  no  West- 
minster Improvement  Scheme.  Not  for  tbemei^lves  nor  even  for 
their  own  generation  hare  they  laboorad  who  dcviwd  it  and 
brought  it  to  pass.  Tbe  fame  of  the  present-  lies  ever  in  the 
future.  Vi^t  will  be  the  judgment  of  poiiterity  on  the  um  made 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  render  this  part  of  Westminster 
wiHthy  of  itself,  worthy  of  its  unique  position  in  relation  to  the 
Abbey  and  to  the  Palace  of  Weatmiorfer?  The  photogmphic 
records  which  we  may  suppose  are  being  made  by  tbe  '  Society 
for  photographing  the  relics  of  old  I^ondon,'  by  the  London 
Topographical  Society,  and  doubtless  too  by  the  County  Council 
itself,  will  present  the  whole  case  for  jndgment.  Will  the 
Londoner  of  the  future  be  able,  gladly  and  gratefully,  to 
acknowledge  tbe  discretion  and  foresight  of  tlie  authorilies  in  the 
preservation  of  ancient  and  historic  features  which  gather  coo- 
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tinnaJlf  id  iDtArost  and  ralue  with  tbe  Upeo  of  time  ?  Will  h» 
be  able  to  appUuil  a  «in  discritnination  Iwtween  the  northern 
■ad  Um  Kiatltera  haU  of  the  art-ft  ncquirod  for  the  improvement  ? 

Looldog  back  &om  the  vantage  ground  that  will  be  reached 
jvitif  through  the  tnittaket  and  the  efforts  of  the  {aesent,  the 
faturv  Lundooer  will  probably  perceive  a  sigitificaiice  not  clearly 
viaibl«  to  lu  in  the  cadeavour^  of  private  pcnonx  to  exploit  the 
■ite,  in  tbe  ttruggle  between  tbe  syndicate  and  like  jiopalajly 
dcded  nonidpal  body  for  pottuCKijion  of  the  area  and  ite 
pearifailitiev.  Will  bebeable  tosay  with  whole-hearted  conviction 
that  it  was  well  that  the  Council  |irevaile<]  ?  Supposing  that  an 
enlightened  policy  which,  for  example,  has  averted  the  doom  of 
Qiflont'fl  Inn,  stioutd  happily  save  tbe  threatened  honseH  in  tbe 
Dostbem  arm,  will  the  nxe  made  of  the  tmuthvrD  portion,  of  all 
tbe  space  lying  between  the  church  and  Uorseferry  Road  and 
between  the  new  Milll>ank  Street  and  Tuflon  Sln-ot,  be  Euch  as 
to  nppMd  to  tbe  jiatrioUsm  and  the  gratitude  of  future  geoeratioos, 
aa  4k>  the  sqaam  of  Btoonubo^,  for  instance,  unfailingly  ? 

Tlte  occaaioD  pretenta  a  magnificent  opportunity,  a  splendid 
poanbility.  What  are  the  buildiRg.t  tluit  will  occupy  the 
dauance  in  the  eoatbcm  arcn  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
itieet  will  have  nothing  between  it  and  tbe  river  save  the 
and  tbe  Embankment,  and  that  whatever  new  buildings 

erected  in  tbe  ana  of  clearance  will  bo  open  to  view  from  tbe 
StuTvy  nde  and  from  the  new  bridge  which  will  fpan  tbe  river  in 
fdace  oi  the  existing  '  Vauxhall  Bridge.'  What  will  bo  »een  from 
tbe  Hamea  highway,  fruni  Uie  new  gardens  and  KniUuikment ; 
what  win  meet  the  naion  of  the  wny&irer  acrou  the  bridge,  in 
filan>  of  tbe  esUting  rubbish  heap  of  degraded  human  babitationa  ? 
Will  it  be  anything  worthy  to  occupy  the  position  midway 
between  tbe  Tate  Gallery  on  the  one  band  and  Westminster 
Abbs?  <n  the  other  ?  Surely  public  opinion  will  support,  surely 
lb*  OaetnuDeal  will  itself  encuura^  and  assJat,  any  effort  made 
by  tbe  Oxincil  to  [ffove  ilaelf  equal  to  this  unique  opportunity. 
Somt  poUie  boilding.  some  msmorial,  which  vhall  ezpreks  an 
idea  lirailar  to  that  suggested  by  the  building  of  a  palace  of  art 
on  tbe  site  of  the  UtUbank  P<'nitentiary ;  some  inspiration  such 
aa  tbi^,  some  tocb  upression  of  tbs  advance  wou  on  the  road  of 
progtis*  aad  enlightenment :  this  is  wliat  the  occasion  loudly 
dcnnndi.  Tbe  occrqiiert  of  the  tifnements  on  that  southem  are« 
■e>w  in  oootw  nf  msoTal  led  for  the  most  part  imprisoned  lives, 
domb   '  in   tbe    fell  dntcb    of  cirmmEtaace.'     Let   the   County 
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CoDDcil,  and  all  the  powers  tbst  be,  see  to  it  thattliooe  people  ara 
beptt«r  hooKed,  and  let  the  mcmoiy  of  their  priion-boase  become 
obliterated  in  the  vonder  (^  Rome  architectural  triumph  vorthy 
of  a  new  era.  Therv  will  be  difficulUvs  to  overcame,  but  it  ia 
s  great  natioQai  improvement  that  has  been  began  and  the 
Council  have  a  right  to  look  beyond  their  ut'Ual  i<ourcea  of 
revenue.  What  has  been  achieved  by  the  wealth  and  devotion  of 
a  private  citiieu  in  the  building  of  the  'l^te  (iallery  ia  within  the 
grasp  of  the  County  Council,  ((upported  by  the  Imperial  authority. 
If  ever  Shakesjx^re  i«  destined  to  be  memo  Hal  iiiied  by  his  ]ieople. 
beM  it  tbi^  spot,  thi«  w  the  opportunity.  The  andcnt  Abbey, 
the  early  home  of  the  arts  and  of  printing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  palaco  of  art  on  the  other  ;  in  view  of  the  n^xT  he  knew  bo 
well,  the  silent  highway  of  l»ndon  in  '  the  spaoiouB  days  of  sreat 
Rlizalx-th';  siirety  tlie  site,  Uie  idea,  and  the  occainon  oombincd 
will  inspire  some  architect,  some  sucoeaeor  of  Inigo  Jones,  of 
Wren,  of  Vanbnigh,  to  reach  upvard  for  the  wand  of  ProBi>ero 
and  conjure  on  the  bank  of  '  Thamys  Hood '  a  structure  which 
shall  minister  to  the  needs  and  practicaliti«ii  of  every-day  life 
and  Hcrvc  m  n  monument  of  the  glory  of  ShaketqM«ie,  who«o 
genius  was  lereoled  to  the  world  in  London. 
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Bt  the  death  of  Thiwdor  MommKn,  at  tbo  ripe  Age  o(  eighty-six, 
Ocnnuty  kss  loet  the  last  of  the  mighty  minds  that  enricbed  the 
gBMWtioc  that  first  saw  the  realltation  of  her  national  unity. 
HcHlHr  Vtrchow,  nor  liclmholtz,  nor  Bismarck,  nor  Moltke  waa 
graatcr  in  hu«ph«ru  than  the  aoholsr  who  rerotutioniiwd  ourknow- 
ledp  tA  the  whole  life  of  ancifiot  Rom«.  In  his  own  field  he  is 
uiMttrpMwd  either  hy  his  own  age  or  by  those  intellectual  gtaato 
of  the  KTeoteeoth  oentury  whose  luunea  loom  »o  large  in  th«  his- 
(oiy  of  learning.  To  otany  HommMn  is  iiimply  the  author  of 
the  *  Bomao  Hjstoty ' ;  to  more  he  in  an  indiscreet  professor,  with 
ui  unhaf^y  knadc  nf  pluogiog  into  imlilicst  at  awkward  momenta. 
Bat  his  real  ptooe  io  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  hia  time  will  ever  be 
dttenaittad  by  a  long  series  of  learned  works,  which  must,  hy  the 
natore  of  tbur  tiibjeota,  be  unknown  U>  the  great  public.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  mony-Bidedneas  of  that  keeu  and  all>curious  intellcet 
that  we  can  hardly  approach  the  root  of  the  matter  without  tlw 
pwfiminaiy  ta^  of  clearing  the  way  by  turveyiog  hie  aeoondaiy 
aetmtMa.  We  can  best  study  the  oniqae  scholar  wh«o  we  hare 
hit  penonality,  bis  general  intcmta,  Iiki  political  en- 
and  hie  brilliant  capacity  for  preaenting  the  results  of 
In  aeisnce  to  the  edocated  world. 

MommBen'a  Ufe  is  divided  into  two  periods.  For  forty-one  yeaa 
be  had  his  pehod  ol  stonn  and  streH  and  wandering,  to  which  we. 
ifadi  fooB  recur.  In  1868  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  at 
Baifiii,  which  be  retained  until  his  death  last  autumn.  For  forty* 
fire  yeaiB  mon  he  ltd  the  bfc  of  clockworlc  regularity  which  marks 
the  good  Oenwui  prafeanr.  Me  married  and  settled  down  at 
Charlottettburg.  making  his  way  pretty  often  to  Beiiin  to  give  his 
laetaMa,  attend  mectingK,  sod  work  in  the  libfaririt.  lie  lived  very 
■mply.  and  worked  with  prodigtone  energy.  He  wok  not  very  tall 
or  wry  *eQ  dresaed.  but  hJa  strongly  marked  face,  seamed  by  an 
tnbnta  mtmber  of  little  lines,  his  dark  ^euoing  cyea,  and  maoNS 
«f  |iietaswiiie  «Dow>whitc  bair,  proclaimed  him  at  once  as  a  m«a  of 
booidinaiy  mould  ;  while  the  nervotH  flgnre,  the  sarcwtie  lips,  the 
M^P";  ^M»ee,  {mpuvd  as  for  soum  of  tua  moat  ooos{Miiuons 
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liteniy  cbarKcteriatics.  He  woe  too  busj'  to  be  mucli  io  Bodsty, 
and  the  independence  and  tenacity  with  which  he  held  his  opioioiu 
made  turn  unaoc«ptabI«  to  the  great,  if  aot  also  to  those  who, 
without  being  highly  placed,  had  the  ill-luck  to  difier  from  the 
master.  Hid  impetuous,  liery  nattirc  brooked  do  contradiction,  and 
the  sarcasm  and  soom,  which  pUy  so  large  a  part  in  his  popular 
writings,  were  freely  employed  in  his  intunate  oonvcraatjon.  He 
unbent  in  hia  hours  of  ease  with  the  energy  aad  thoroughness  that 
marked  his  whole  nature.  He  waa  aa  vigorous  in  hia  reveU  and  in 
his  distractions  as  in  his  worii.  Talcs  are  tcJd  of  a  roughness 
of  manner,  and  sometimes  of  a  downright  rudeness,  which  drove 
away  from  him  those  whom  he  bad  no  mind  to  sec  ur  those  who 
wasted  his  time.  But  for  all  that  he  had  a  very  human  side.  Hard 
and  cruel  as  his  words  often  were,  he  was  a  good  friend  ;  and  cJoae 
oomrade*  speak  of  him  with  the  same  afiectaonate  warmth  with 
which  he  paid  the  last  honours  to  more  than  one  generation  of 
writers  in  his  capacity  as  secietaiy  of  th«  Berlin  Academy.  His 
power  of  setting  a  whole  host  of  younger  scholars — and  tlieae  not 
in  his  own  country  only — to  carry  out  the  tasks  he  gave  them,  and 
to  cany  them  out  on  his  own  lines,  shows  that  h«  could  not  have 
been  hard  to  work  with,  however  masterful  the  commanding  olBoer 
may  have  been  in  ensuring  obedience  and  respect.  H  his  friends 
considered  him  slighted  because  there  came  to  the  nnoompromifling 
tighter  none  of  those  honorific  tjt!<« — '  Hofrath,"  '  Excellent,'  and 
tbeii  like — with  which  much  inferior  academic  distinction  is  leoog- 
nisod  in  GenDany,  Montmsen  hxd  enough  good  acnsc  to  see  that  his 
attitude  made  it  hard  even  for  the  most  long-suHcring  of  govern- 
ments to  forget  and  forgive.  As  times  chan^,  and  the  old 
academic  nmpltcity  became  more  rare,  the  great  man  in  the  litU* 
lumae  at  Chnrlottenburg  well  maintained  the  ancient  German  tradi- 
tions of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  There  was  something  in 
the  modest  and  unostentatious  househokl  as  simple  as  had  been  ol 
M  the  surroundings  of  a  Luther  at  Wittenberg  or  a  Sanl  at  KiSnigi* 
berg.  He  belonged  to  the  good  old  type  of  the  plain-living  German 
profeeeor,  whose  words,  nevertheleu,  gave  the  law  to  all  Ocrmany, 
if  not  to  all  Europe. 

Hommsen's  intense  absorption  in  his  work  never  made  him 
careless  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  He  had  always  a  keen 
eye  to  the  duties  of  the  present,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  wield 
his  good  swoid  in  the  unending  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  Germany  and  of  humanity.    The  eagerness  oi  his  poEdcal 
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ialsnilA  st  tmtf  stage  of  his  corMr  does  sometbing  to  justify 
DisMli't  well-known  wittioiam  that  the  great  mea  of  Gormany  only 
beouae  profoaaors  because  tbejr  could  not  become  mombers  of 
PariiaiDeDt.  The  too  of  the  Lutheran  clergynun  of  Oarding,  in 
SDatfaem  Sobleswig,  ho  was  bom  in  1817,  a  subject  of  the  Danish 
MOWS.  Bat  Soathern  Schleawig,  though  claimed  sa  an  integral  aiul 
nafienabk  portion  o(  the  Danish  monarchy,  was  as  fierody  Qerman 
and  aoti-Daaish  as  was  ita  neighbour,  Holstein,  which  the  King  of 
Demnailc  pnfeaiedly  held  as  a  German  ducliy,  and  for  which  ho 
watf  a  member  of  the  G«rmaa  Bund.  And  it  was  in  Qolstetn  that 
mott  of  Ifoaunsen's  early  li/c  was  spent.  His  father  removed  soon 
aher  hia  Inrth  to  the  little  town  of  Oldesloe,  on  the  Trave,  not  very 
far  btaa  Ltibeck,  in  the  direcUon  of  Hamburg.     Here  was  Momm' 

I'a  bone  daring  hia  school  and  student  ye.&n.  Hi.i  whole  iitudiea, 
BkOfOOnr,  were  io  the  province.  lie  went  to  school  at  Altona,  and 
be  apent  his  stadent  IHe  at  the  Holatein  Unircraity  of  Kiel,  whera 
ha  foOowed  the  law  couiaes,  and  took  IiIh  degree  in  1913  as  dodor 
■frfiUfM^um.  The  yean  of  his  student  lifo  were  marked  by  the 
gfewing  utaggakm  of  the  claims  of  the  Danish  monaTehy  and  the 
<*— "^  of  Qennan  patriotiaai  on  the  population  of  the  two 
I>KluBk  From  the  ferrnent  of  nationalist  agitation,  which  had  in 
the  acaitamin  rlaa  its  most  conspicuous  leaders,  Mommaen  waa 
witbdiawn  between  I!H4  and  l&Ul.  years  which  ho  spent  collecting 
iaaaiftieat  in  Soathem  Italy.     Wo  may  well  boUcvc  that  hia  ardour 

fieadon  was  not  leaaened  by  hb  living  for  years  in  daily  contact 
Uw  folBaa  and  crimea  of  the  late  Bourbon  adminiittiution  of 
Maplea.  Anyhow,  when  in  l(M8  the  revolt  of  Schlcswig-llolst^in 
boa  the  Daaea  began  in  his  own  University  town,  the  eall  to  arnu 
■DOn  bnmikt  Hommsea  back  to  play  bis  part  in  the  liberation  of 
hii  latlMriuid  bom  Danbfa  rule.  It  la  not  reoordod  that  Uoranucn 
UhmU  eannd  a  musket  among  the  bands  of  ardent  youths  who 
wmiAtA  agaiiut  the  Dane,  siuging  the  war  song  of  the  Duchies— 

*  adtkmng-Bolsiein  MeenunscUoBgeft.'  But  he  fought  with  a  pen 
that  was  fthaiper  than  most  swords.  Itc  edited  at  Rcndsburg, 
donig  aooM  of  the  cntical  montba  of  the  year  of  revolutions,  the 

*  aAhiswig-Holateiiuache  Zwtang.'  one  of  the  chief  patriotic  organs. 
IW  vaaopportad  tvnUt  of  the  Duchies  was  doomed  to  failure.  Tho 
trionph  of  Denmufc  made  sojourn  in  lIoUt«tin  no  longer  possible 
lot  MommiaiL  Balon  the  wont  days  of  Hotstcin  had  began, 
Mtimaan  waa  taken  away  from  th«  fray  by  a  call  to  the  professor- 
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brother,  Aogost  Mommscn,  was  driven  by  the  Daaes  from  I 
mastcnhip  ftt  Klenaburg.  After  tbe  final  overthrow  of  the  Hol- 
steinera  at  Idstedt,  in  1850,  Tj'cho  Mommacn,  a  tUid  brother  of 
tbe  same  gifted  family,  was  nmilarly  expelled  from  bia  profeawr- 
aliip  at  tbe  gynuiasium  of  Husum.  Political  principle  became  ft 
very  real  tiling  when  three  brothern  thus  lost  their  home  and  living; 
through  their  devotion  to  their  country's  cauao. 

The  3ch1e8wig>Hobtein  movement  made  Mommaen  a  German 
natjcmaliat.  The  reaction  aft«i  the  fuilurc  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  all  over  Germany  made  him  an  ardent  Liberal,  in  the  Conti* 
nental  sense,  and  strvngthened  his  intense  dialike  of  the  «urvivabl 
of  what  be  lately  called  those  *  centuries  of  civilisation  rotting,  and 
of  humanity  decaying  into  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dcspotiun.'  In 
Saxony  he  plunged  utto  politics  as  ea^riy  as  in  Holstcin.  At 
Leipzig  be  came  withm  the  circle  to  which  Ouatav  Freytag  preached 
a  Prusaiaa  propaganda,  and  urged  to  fight  to  secure  a  imibed  aod 
liberal  Germany  onder  Prussian  hegemony.  He  joined  with  his 
ooJIeagnes,  Otto  Jahn  and  Moritz  Huupt,  in  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  political  society  calletl  the  IhiUai^r  Vertm. 
This  does  not  aecm  to  have  been  an  cxtromc  body,  for  when  the 
Hay  revolution  deluged  Dreaden  with  blood,  Hommaen,  as  spolces- 
tnan  of  the  ciub,  exgwlied  from  it«  roembcrftlup  the  active  sym- 
pa^aers  with  the  rebels.  Keverthelees,  in  1851,  Denst  and  the 
reMtioo  made  the  three  profe«»oi8'  association  with  this  socie^  an 
ezouae  for  bringing  against  them  proceedings  for  high  treason,  their 
chief  evidence  of  which  waa  their  summoning  of  a  public  meeting. 
When  the  original  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  qnashed  on  ^peal, 
the  Govcnmient  dismissed  all  three  from  their  profossorBhips, 
because  of  the  'evil  example  they  had  set  to  academic  youdL* 
Mommsen  now  found  a  refuge  in  radical  Ziiricli,  in  whose  univer- 
sity he  held  a  professorship  of  law  from  \Sj>i  to  18i>4.  But  in  the 
latter  year  Prussia  received  him  as  professor  of  taw  at  Riralau, 
where  bo  lived  until  bU  List  move  to  Berlin.  His  pentonal  parti- 
cipation in  B  revolutionary  epoch,  and  the  disappointment  of  un- 
realised hopes,  made  a  profound  and  permanent  impression  on  bis 
character.  Tet  Uonunsen  never  lost  lus  keen  uiterejrt  in  pansing 
event*,  and  ever  turned  from  his  severe  technical  studies  co  write 
impsBBtoned  joumaliam  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  upheld.  Ho  was 
M  eager  at  every  stsge  of  Uie  movement  for  German  unity  as  be 
had  been  amidst  the  ttorms  of  his  eai^y  youth  A  bitter  foe  to 
Denm»ik  in  18f>i,  to  Austria  in  l8nA.  and  to  France  in  1870,  he 
was  ever  taming  his  angry  pen  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
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lea  lliis,  hia  patriotic  l>iu  took  tlw  mean  [orm  nf  ignoring  Uiu 
'•ock  ol  «  Oauiah  scbolu  like  Madvig.  or  coDdcmning  wholesale 
Um  metbodfl  of  the  UistoriAos  of  Fnuioe.  MommMn'a  intervention 
Bt  tbm  Fnu)cx>-Q«nnftn  ntnig^  HDOcre  and  bigli-mind«d  in  sub- 
•tune,  was  extnoniinarily  violent  in  expreasioit,  and  liidicroitaly 
gnnrtal  and  sweeping  in  his  utter  denunciation  of  France  and  all 
tia  w«;e^  It  led  to  much  bitt«iiuus,  and  the  sevennco  of  Uomm- 
■ea'i  eoonectkni  with  various  learned  French  Rocietie«  of  which  he 
bad  been  a  member.  Ere  he  died  h«  w«  reluctantly  compelled  to 
wtaoffom  the  gieatneea  of  tli«  achievements  of  the  younger  genera- 
^tioo  erf  French  tommU.  Yet  he  ikvut  learnt  to  temper  hia  itn- 
ity,  tboi^  his  more  recent  lectures  to  the  Czechs  of  Bobcinia 
to  Kngland  during  the  Boor  War  wure  a  little  Imb  immoderately 
^iMed  than  his  nltcr&ncea  in  1870. 
Mnmnurn  had  his  domestic  M  welt  as  his  foreign  fouda.  He 
bofwd  to  see  the  ejttablishmeot  of  national  unity  followed 
the  libenlisation  of  (ieiroan  institutions.  Bitter  was  his  dis- 
ai^MKntment  when  the  makers  of  the  German  nation  exp)oit«d 
tW  national  victory  in  the  interectt  of  narrow  Prusalan  eooser- 
vatian  and  reaction.  During  tlw  sixties  and  aeventiea  be  sat 
aittently  as  a  liberal  in  the  Pnumion  Landtag,  and  later  wu, 
'  a  short  time,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
In  tbeao  capacities  he  waged  lieroe  war  on  thorn  who  had 
1  hia  oonfidence  and  wrecked  his  sanguine  hopes.  This  active 
Stieal  career  ended  in  1882,  when  his  aA^itanlUion  Bismaidc,  the 
idol,  again  involvoc]  him  in  a  criminal  trial,  thouf^  his  oon- 
jhiiiiatiini  was  overridden  on  appeal.  Uown  to  extreme  old  a^  he 
falhwed  Mvay  movement  at  home  and  abroad  with  eager  symimthy 
or  Tiolsot  animoaity.  He  denounced  exceptional  and  restrictive 
hpriarion,  «vin  against  the  Jews.  His  recent  eampaigns  against 
wantwnaiy  Pniasiao  eehool  bills,  or  the  '  lex  Uemu,'  wen  as  birvid 
■■  his  ailscks  on  Englisli  policy  in  South  Africa.  He  was  in  later 
yaan  a  member  o[  tba  section  of  the  radical  party  called  the 
fnUmnift  Vertinigwiig.  Des[M(«  all  his  strong  individualism,  his 
diagnsi  with  triomphaot  Junkerdom  and  clericalism  impelled  htm 
dunqg  the  nnnt  elections  to  issue  a  striking  repudiation  of  the 
laTtNuila  middW-claoa  doctrine  that  aQ  the  '  parties  of  order  * 
abottkl  unit*  against  rcvolutionista.  Instead  of  this  be  counselled 
e»«|>eimtion  twtwesn  the  radicals  ami  the  eooial  demoonls.  Pro- 
band difpointmant  at  the  political  outlook  clouded  bis  latter 
dftya.  Ha  ielt  that  be  himseli  was  not  woU  adapted  for  political 
fianuaaDoa.    '  God  new  cre«t«d  me,'  be  recently  declared, '  to  be 
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a  member  of  Pailiament,  and  only  nt^cciait/  made  mo  one ;  but 
good  citizeD  I  believe  I  always  have  been,  and  stUI  nmain.'  In 
his  inteiesttng  '  Appeal  to  the  EnglUb,'  which  appeared  in  ao 
En^iah  reriev  only  in  October  lost,  be  did  something  to  undo  the 
evil  results  of  his  i«cldess  speech,  and  pleaded  for  good  relations 
betw9ea  England  and  his  own  country.  The  touching  words  of  ita 
(XKOclosion  ^ow  the  feeling  heart  tliat  underlay  all  his  fierce  im- 
petaonty  and  violence.  '  I  look  1>ack  orer  a  long  life  of  what  I 
hoped  for  my  own  nation  and  for  the  worid  at  large ;  only  a  small 
part  lias  been  fulfilled.  But  the  holy  alliaacc  of  the  nations  has 
been  the  aim  of  my  youth,  and  is  still  the  leading  star  of  my  old 
age.'  With  these  words  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  the  tmi^tuoua 
old  fighter  withdrew  from  the  ac«ne  on  which  be  had  so  long  man- 
fully plajred  his  part. 

Nor  were  politics  and  journalism  Uommsen's  only  distractions. 
He  had  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  literature.  In  1843  be 
published  a  volume  of  lyiica  jointly  with  lits  brother  and  a  Kiel 
ctHnrade.  This  '  Liederbuch  dreier  Preunde,*  with  its  troDslationa 
of  Byron,  its  imitations  of  Ueine,  its  phases  of  romanticinn,  sentd- 
mentalism,  and  good  comradeship,  stands  in  quunt  contrast  to  the 
Mommsen  of  later  yean.  But  in  advanced  life  ho  read  l&i^ly 
down  to  the  last.  Dr.  Bartb  tells  us  how  he  still  intcniijited  him- 
self in  cumnt  literature  so  faz  as  to  note  the  apparition  of  new 
miitor  poets,  and  how  at  an  eariier  stage  he  translated  into  Oennan 
some  of  Carducci's  lyncsol  revolution.  lie  forgave  England  much 
because  Shakespeare  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  claimed  Alaaoe 
aa  Gennan,  because  Gotbe  had  then  lived  through  *  the  delictoos 
idyll  of  Seaenbeim,  the  moat  beautiful  incarnation  of  German  love.* 
But  with  all  bis  knowledge  his  literary  judgments  were  strangely 
biassed  by  his  inveterate  habit  of  deciding  matters  of  taste  by 
reference  to  f;eneml  theories,  aitd  especially  by  abstract  doctrines 
of  natJonol  psychology.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  in  tlic  passage 
in  tbe  'Roman  History'  where  he  couples  the  'Divine  Comedy* 
with  the  writings  of  Klachiavelli  aa  works  whose  passion  ts  mott 
rhetorical  than  natural. 

En^ishmcn  must  not  reckon  too  heavily  against  Mommsen  hts 
rasb  ineoTSions  into  politics.  They  must  balance  against  his  hatred 
for  the  country  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Germanisatton  of 
HoUtcin  and  the  creation  of  a  Dutch  South  Africa  his  old- Fashioned 
enthusiasm  for  our  land  as  the  helper  of  oppressed  nations,  and  tJie 
home  of  individual  liberty,  free  apcedi,  and  free  thought.  And  he 
carefully  dissociated  himself  from  the  worst  eioesses  uf  Qcnnan 
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~-{*  our  lools  uo  called  Pan-Gennans,'  be  wrote] — and 
faom  the  bluer  fomu  of  contmcrcial  rivalry.  He  even  saw  in  the 
'new  Itnpchaliani,'  which  aims  at  bindiag Britain  imd  b<T  Colonies 
ui  a  nogle  Stcte,  a  poanUe  ally  lor  Gcnnan  {rcL-dom  against  the 
6aogttot  reaction  coming  Erom  the  East.  UnIonunst«ly  tbe  future 
gnidaiwe  oi  Germao  policy  a  not  likely  to  be  in  tliu  bands  ol  those 
who  ahare  Uommseo's  good  leeUng  in  these  matters. 

It  wa«  not  iu  politicsor  journalism  that  Moumaen  apokc  to  the 
world  whb  mott  effect,  but  to  bi«  famous  '  Roman  History,'  the  only 
book  of  his  that  ii  at  all  widely  know-n  in  Kngland.  Everyone  it 
aoquaioted  with  ite  brilliance  and  itspcrversciKas;  the  extraordinary 
▼ividzKVof  itscbaractetuationj,  and  tlie  exlrame  one<»)dednvS3  of 
iu  ataadpoint ;  the  wonderful  combination  of  the  clearat  greap  of 
tha  broad  principlea  of  general  development  along  wiUi  the  profound 
raaaluy  of  the  most  insignificant  details ;  the  supreme  scholarship 
that  Kuveya  all  knowledge,  and  the  rash  gueaswork  and  haKardous 
apeculation  that  are  woven  together  with  it.  No  history  showing 
gtMler  inteUfictual  graip  haa  been  written  since  Gibbon's  '  Decline 
•od  PalL'  The  suprerae  knowledge  it  contained  was  not  got  up  for 
tkt  oecanon,  as,  according  to  Homnuen,  much  of  Gibbon's  echolar- 
■kipwaa.  Itisjttstthe  writingdownwitli  a  ready  pen  of  the  re«ult« 
of  many  years  of  minute  and  laborious  application.  1 1  is,  however, 
■oai  ubUif  to  MomiOMO  to  oompar«  his  book  witJi  Gibbon's  great 
worit.  Hie'  Declbe  and  Fall '  putein  carefully  elaborated  tfaou^ 
oAan  uquiaite  literary  form  the  work  of  a  long  and  hard-working 
Cfa-time.  The  three  volumeaof  Mommaen's' Roman  llUtory' were 
thrown ofl  in  a  fewyeata  of  the  middle  fifties  as  the  sublime  vapipyov 
that  hardly  tnterrupud  the  writer's  more  seiioos  and  reoontUte 
^^■—  It  is  very  improbable  that  bo  to<^  mucli  pains  to  give  it 
Itlanzy  form.  Even  foreign  cntica,  like  E.  A.  Freeman,  complained 
ol  ita  Ga&tctaed  vocabulary,  its  carelessnesses  of  oonatniction,  and 
ita  dating  modamigna.  Academic  pedantry  in  Gonuany  deDounced 
it  aa  '  wntten  in  the  worst  style  of  jnomaUam,'  and  the  retaona  for 
ao  a>e  patent  to  every  reader.    Bat  yet  what  vivid,  aubtime 

it  b  I  How  the  very  modernity  of  the  standpoint  gave 
ft  mKly  and  a  huokan  intereat  to  the  revolutions  of  ^e  Roman 
ItapaUk  I  Wiihoat  ounacioua  eSort  Mommscn  erected  a  monn- 
a<  imptaiaoiat  literary  ait.  He  rwtored  reality  and  homan 
Id  aaeiufc  history  aa  tiooe  of  the  hiitoriaaa  of  tha  grand 
wtjk  tm  aaeoaadcd  in  doing.  The  padoota,  doctrioatru,  aod  wind- 
li^^  ol  the  faD  ul  the  Be^oUio  were  intensely  real  la  him.  Ha 
TDl.  XM.— so.  n,  » A  17 
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hated  Ui«m  u  bitterly,  kdiI  judged  them  u  unjiutiy,  u  he  bat«d 
utd  condemned  the  epeechmaken  of  the  Frankfort  ParliameDt. 
Hu  glorification  of  On«ar  embodied  tbo  rapiemc  utafacbon  which 
be  felt  in  the  man  who  dared  to  aocompUah  great  things,  and  threw 
to  the  winds  principles,  scruples,  (dd  aaaodatioos  tliat  stood  iu  the 
waj  of  the  triumph  of  an  ambition  so  ooloaeal  that  tta  seUUhnoas  is 
saUimated  in  the  vaatDMB  and  all-reaohiog  charaeter  of  ita  aims. 
Tfaoee  who  resented  the  description  of  Cato  as  a  dreamer,  of  Pompey 
as  •  drill  sergeant,  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  as  a  well>meaning  man  who 
ooold  not  see  what  he  was  douig,  or  of  Cicero  as  a  foolish  talker  and 
inccnipetent  shuffler,  were  e\'en  more  disgusted  at  the  deification  of 
the  self-seeking  foimder  of  the  Empire  as  the  conscious  n^neratoT 
of  the  um%'(;r»c.  In  deftling  viih  the  events  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  Hommsen  is  as  one-nded  and  as  prejudiced  as  a  Xreitechke 
tnAtiog  of  the  events  of  his  own  century.  We  are  in  a  different 
•tmoqilM9  from  the  school  of  Ranke,  which  professes  only  to  tell 
na  what  really  happened  in  the  post.  It  is  all  clear,  definite,  dog- 
matic. There  are  neither  referenoee  nor  foottiotes.  All  is  to  be 
takoi  on  Uonunaen's  authority.  The  doctrine  of  some  modenM, 
that  the '  scientific '  historian  should  abstain  from  moral  judgments, 
is  met  by  a  judgment  on  every  page  that  is  too  often  an  inmiotsl 
jodgment,  a  glorification  of  unscrupnlous  success,  which  sees 
*  virtue '  in  the  colossal  criminal  &s  Machiavclli  did  in  C»«ar  Borgia. 
There  is  no  pity  for  failure,  for  high  ideal»  combined  with  weakness 
in  action.  The  brutoUsation  of  character  that  has  sometimes  be«n 
attributed  to  aome  aspects  of  the  most  modem  Germany  may 
BOggsst  how  nsh  speech  ciTStalliscs  into  cruel  action.  The  ethical 
standpomt  of  Hommsen  can  be  easily  translated  into  a  poUtical 
sdenoe  that  finds  its  ideal  in  a  Napoleon  or  a  Hachlavelli,  and  its 
philosopher  in  a  Nietzsclic. 

I  With  aO  ite  limitations  Hcmunsen's  '  Roman  History '  has 
performed  incalculable  services  in  dethroning  tlic  pedant,  the 
triUcr.  and  the  elegant  or  verbal  scholar  from  his  long  domina- 
tion in  the  field  of  ancient  antiquities.  Ntebdiir  and  Arnold  bad 
led  the  way  to  the  first  assault ;  Mommsen  was  to  curry  the  breach 
and  capture  the  citadel.  His  object  was  vety  different  from  those 
who  saluted  the  young  Bonaparte  as  '  one  of  Plutarch's  men,'  and 
named  their  children  '  Brutus  '  to  mark  their  approval  of  tyratmi- 
cide.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  Mommaen's  method  that  be  '  makes 
/oo  live  with  the  Bomaos  as  with  contemporaries,  wbile  classical 
bistorv  makes  you  live  with  contempcoaries  as  if  you  were  all 
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RotDUu.*  His  clianot«n  >k  inapirod  with  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth ceototy.  It  b  the  privilege  of  exceptional  genius  to  moko 
a  method  KwntiScallj'  indcfenAiblc  not  merely  attractive  but  oven 
melnL  After  all,  the  historian  who  knows  his  busineu  miut  at  tU 
cost  make  the  dry  bones  live. 

Vet,  with  ail  ite  merits,  Hommsen'H  '  Roman  History '  has  in 
Mm«  waya  done  much  harm  to  scbolorship.  This  is  particularly 
the  eaae  when,  as  has  often  happened,  it  haa  been  ased  not  aa  a 
vivid  preieatatioa  of  the  author's  view  of  history  to  the  educated 
publie,  bat  as  the  aathoriutive  text-book  (ix>n)  wiiich  tiic  tstudent 
was  to  draw  labotiooaty  his  notions  of  Rotnut  history.  Twenty 
Of  fiw-aod-twenty  yeara  ago  it  waa  the  habit  in  some  Oxford  lecture 
noma  to  treat  llommaen  aa  an  *  antbority '  in  much  the  same 
way  that  many  of  the  modem  bietorians  fell  back  on  Stnbbs's 
'OnBrtitutional  History'  as  a  collection  of  ultimate  fact«.  The 
iMllikof  ivlying  u{H>n  even  the  be«t  of  modem  books  as  inUUible  or 
ia^Hivd  is  not  one  calculated  to  promote  intelligent  study,  and 
entiiely  fatal  to  any  tendency  towardii  Hnt-haiid  original  investi* 
^mIdd.  Even  the  excCAsive  cult  of  Sjlubbs's  great  work  tended  to 
aamnr  and  limit  the  range  of  Oxford  liistory ;  and  Stubba's  book 
waa  after  all  oaeentinlly  a  book  for  scholars,  and  one  that  gave  e\-ery 
raailer  tbe  chaoce  of  making  further  ini.]uirii.-4  for  liimttclf.  But 
Mwniimn  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  misiuc  of 
kia  vofatmea.  To  him  no  one  waa  fit  to  teach  his  subject  in  a  nni- 
Ttsmtf  who  bad  not  by  Ins  published  work  proved  his  oompctenco 
to  cxiaBd  the  realm  of  knowledge.  We  may  imagine  his  grim 
iRsana  at  the  expeoae  of  those  who  were  dominated  by  hie  antho- 
rity.  Yet  there  waa  a  time  when  the  last  (Jennan  treatise  seemed 
to  WNDe  of  oar  scholars  a  real  addition  to  the  list  of  our  original 


It  ia  Bgnificant  of  the  eitent  of  Hommaen'a  self-knowledge  that 
he  dropped  the  eotnpoatioo  of  the  *  Roman  History  '  almost  in  the 
niddte  of  a  sentence,  some  lime  before  his  call  from  Brealaa 
to  Berlin.  In  a  working  life  of  forty-Gve  years  more,  he  never  took 
ap  ihe  threads  brdcen  on  tlie  very  eve  of  the  death  of  Cieaar.  It 
ia  as  w^  that  this  was  so.  When  a  German  Ca»ar  appeared  in 
'  Wmiam  the  Great,*  or  rather  in  bis  advisor  Bismarck,  we  know 
tint  Mommscn  was  by  nu  means  gratified  by  the  too  complete  resli- 
Mtton  of  (^aaiian  method*.  But  tiic  profoundest  reason  why 
Moaunaen  atayed  his  hand  was  hia  oonseiousneaa  that  be  conkl  do 
batter  work  1^  derotiBg  his  time  to  original  iaveetigatiooa.    It  it 
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tr»e  tliAt  ah«r  Uiirtf  jreais  there  appc&red,  in  1885,  a  gfth  volume. 
But  tl»  motive  of  thia  famous  study  of  the  '  Provinces  from  OecMir 
to  Diocletian  '  was  quit«  difierent  [lom  ttiaC  which  had  inspired  the 
[om«r  book.  Mommsen  stiU  addressed  the  '  educated  public,* 
but  bis  denre  now  vas  to  tell  them  a  matt«r  of  infinite  importance, 
which  no  one  but  he  could  rightly  tell,  the  true  nature  of  Imperial 
rule  in  the  firat  thrco  centuries  of  the  ClirifiLian  era,  which  Iiad  been 
nude  dcAT  to  him  by  locanK  of  his  own  *  Corpus  Inscnptionom 
Latioanim.*  Thus  the  fifth  volume  is  not  only  more  novel  and 
more  original  than  the  first  three;  it  aUopoesesMS  a  scientific  value 
far  above  its  fellows.  The  description  is  cautioDS,  measured, 
authenticated  by  constant  notee  and  lefereocca.  To  give  it  this 
character,  Mommsen  deliberately  abandoned  the  easy  methods  of 
hia  youth.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  attentive  reader  can 
•ee  that  the  cJd  M<nninsen  was  still  there  despite  all  self-suppres- 
sion. Ho  is  teaat  satisfactory  when,  in  a  weak  chapter  like  that 
on  Britain,  he  occcptA  without  personal  investigation  Bmce'a 
doctrine  aa  to  the  Roman  Wall,  or  heroically  assumes  that  men  still 
speak  Welsh  in  Cumberland.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
the  biilliancy,  the  wilfulness,  the  paradox,  the  aodaeioas  guewwodE 
are  subdued  and  chastened.  The  sarcasms  and  sneea ;  the  one- 
nded  judgments;  even  the  vivid  characterisations  are  ruthlessly 
minimised.  '  With  reooncaation,'  wiitca  he,  '  was  this  book 
written :  with  renunciation  must  it  be  read.*  When  this  was  done 
he  had  no  mind  to  tell  onc«  more  the  hackneyed  history  of  the  early 
empire.  Lesser  men  like  Svhillcr  wore  putting  together  out  of  his 
own  '  ijtaat«recht '  fairly  competent  narratives  of  that  period ;  and 
he  resolutely  coneentrated  himscU  for  the  end  of  his  life  on  the 
advancement  of  his  science. 

The  volume  on  the  Provinces  is  a  sort  of  brid^  from  Mommsen 
the  inspired  pc^olariset  to  Uommsen  the  or^;inal  investigator. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  the  teal  interest  and  greatnaBS  of 
die  man  lay  in  hut  marvellous  additions  to  human  knowledge.  Uo 
started  in  life  as  a  jurist,  but  a  jurist  in  the  German  sense,  trained 
not  in  the  empiricism  of  the  law  reports  or  the  business  routine  of 
the  practitioner's  chambers,  but  in  loug-saatainod  and  severe 
academic  discipline.  Mommeen'a  fisst  published  woika,  in  1S43  and 
1644,  were  on  constitutioual  questions  arising  immediately  out  of 
his  studies  of  Roman  law.  It  was  his  desire  to  understand  an 
Osc«n  iiutcription  found  on  the  back  of  some  tablets  of  legislation 
that  impelled  lum  to  the  most  important  vorit  in  pure  philology. 
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ttwiy  of  OacftD  and  the  other  diklects  of  Lower  Italy  (1845-  / 
18G0),  whjrli  a  re«i!Dt  KUthority  hiu  proDotmccd  to  bo  stUl  in 
naaynqicctsuidispensable.  despite  the  progress  in  philology  during 
tbafawt  hiilf  cmturj-.  Sent  early  to  Italy  by  funds  supplied  by  the 
DuUtOovemmeiitftnd  the  Berlin  Academy,  MommiSeo  was  iiupired 
by  Bot;^iMe  and  his  Uolstcin  oompatiiot.  Otto  Jahn,  to  devote  bim- 
•di  to  epigraphy,  wherein  ha  won  hit  chielcst  title  to  fame.  For 
fbor  yt*n  he  laboured,  young,  poor,  unknowu,  and  single-handed, 
in  coUeeting  on  bis  own  acooont  the  insciiptiona  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  MHtlt  was  Um  '  Inscriptiooea  Rc^  Neapolitan]  Latbe* 
(18SX},  which  stamped  him  as  a  foremost  master  of  his  subject. 
Hm  Beriin  Academy  had  for  some  time  been  oontemplatiikg  a 
gBOwal  oolleetioa  of  liatin  inacnptiona  to  correspond  with  tJte  gtea: 
coipas  of  Ore«k  inacdptioas  which  Boockb  had  edited  for  the  same 
l—inBd  society  since  1825.  It  foand  some  difficulties  in  starting 
fvlMjIfB  an  enterprise.  The  direction  of  tl»  tmdertaking  was  oSeied 
to  Otto  Jahn.  Jahn's  biographer  tells  as  that  his  hero's  greatcat 
larnea  in  tbe  matter  was  to  do  nothing  natil  Mommsen  was  ripe 
to  take  op  tbe  weak.  Meanwhile  Hommaen  bad  baeo  steadily 
deepening  his  insigfat  into  epigraphy.  Hts  Ziirich  exile  bore  ita 
cibat  bnit  in  his  *  Insoriptiones  Confedetationis  UelTetiosi '  (ISM). 
It  -warn  ihmt  two  sotid  acbievements,  as  well  oa  tbe  more  brilliant 
l^ofy  ol  the  newly  pobliabed  '  Roman  History,'  that  turned  tiie 
pnrfiBBor  of  Roman  law  at  Brestau  into  tho  profceaor  of  ancient 
Urtoty  at  Berlin.  Even  before  hit  removal  be  bad  aisomed  the ; 
dtRcboo  ol  tbe  Academy's  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinanim,*/ 
wUek.  wider  his  strenuous  guidance,  soon  began  to  make  rapid 
yofiMs.  Tbe  first  ol  tJic  8tut«ly  folios  appMted  in  1863,  oon- 
(atnag  Italian  inscriptions  of  the  KcpuUican  period,  and  edited  by 
Mamnaan  himself.  It  set  an  ideal  example  to  the  band  of  fellow* 
wMken  that  he  gradoaUy  galheral  rouud  him  to  help  him  in 
i  canying  Ihiooitb  tUo  gigantic  utid«rtakiii;j:.  For  forty  years  the 
I 'Coipns*  was  the  main  pre-occupation  of  tho  great  schular's  life. 
f  Bvtiy  ooe  of  its  twnt^  or  more  votumes  was  revised,  overlooked, 
'  ioqnnved  by  his  penond  laboor.  On  him  fell  tbe  whole  brunt  of 
tbe  (sspoant^ty  of  organiaing  and  dire<;ting  iha  mighty  eflort  of 
ofdand  aod  «o-opeiativc  scholarly  labour  that  in  th«  end  oonqoefed 
the  whole  rcafan  of  eptgrapliical  science  by  dividing  jt.  Moreover, 
Mi^ini—H  ahrsya  kept  aumi*  portion  of  llie  task  in  his  own  haodi. 
[01  his  coulasra  e<£tinjt  were,  beodes  Uie  6nt  vuliune,  vuL  iii.  (divided 
into  two  Iai|a '  pans  after  tlic  pervene  German  fashion,  but  really 
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two  targe  volumes),  including  (he  inscriptions  of  tho  Eaat,  of  Ike 
Balkan  and  the  Lower  Danube  lands  (1873) ;  vol.  v.  (also  in  two 
|)AiU).ciraQ[iriaing  the  inscriptions  of  Upper  Italy  (1S72-IS77) ;  and 
vols.  ix.  and  x.  (1888),  wbicti  coveivd,  in  a  more  complete  fashion, 
the  ground  of  his  original  Neapt^ton  volume.  Moreover,  t^  work 
«u  never  endwl.  Fresh  inscriptions  were  constwitly  unearthed  and 
obaeurities  of  interpretation  constantly  remedied.  Vint  supple- 
ment«.  thon  fresh  Motions  were  neoeasaiy,  and  since  1872  a  special 
periodical,  the  '  Ephemeris  EpigntpfaJca,'  of  which  Mommaea  was 
ooe  of  the  editors,  kept  the  teamed  public  abreast  of  tlio  latest 
reeolts  o(  tlie  aean-h.  As  a  reeult  of  all  this  labour  and  insight, 
Uoinmaen  has  set  the  study  of  Latin  inscriptions  on  a  new  basis. 
Trivial  though  the  facta  be  tlmt  the  mass  of  the  individual  inscrip- 
tions record,  the  net  result  of  their  arrangement  and  explanation 
has  been  to  extend  cnortnottlly  our  knowledge  of  the  detailed  life 
of  the  ancient  world,  especially  daring  the  times  of  the  Roman 

'  Em[nre.  As  the  chief  a^nt  in  this  pnusess  Mommsen  has  done  far 
more  to  vindicate  Roman  imperialism  to  the  modem  mind  than  he 
ever  accomplished  by  the  one-sided  extravagance  of  his  fantastic 
eulogy  of  Julius  Oaosar. 

Besides  the  '  Oorpos*  and  the  works  allied  to  it,  Mommsen  was 
oonatantly  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  scholarly  undertakings,  in 
directions  far  removtyl  from  his  special  field  of  epigraphy.  He 
continued  to  work  at  his  original  subject  of  Roman  law,  publishing 
jointly  with  Paul  KriJger  an  edition  of  the  '  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,' 
of  which  he  personally  edited  the  Digest.  Years  Uter  bis  admiieta 
knew  not  whetlier  to  call  him  a  son  of  Themis  or  of  Clio.  But  as 
time  went  on  the  Muse  of  History  made  inoreasii^  demands  on  his 
devotion.  History  must  still,  Lowcver,  be  interpreted  in  the  very 
widest  sense.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  remarliable  of  Momm- 
Hen's  oocupations  in  middle  life  found  its  fullest  expression  in  lus 
'  Romisches  Miinzweson '  (1860),  a  very  remarkable  book,  described 
by  hiniAcIf  as  '  the  first  work  which  tries  to  follow,  pace  by  pace 
and  in  the  greatest  detail,  tlw  history  of  money  for  the  space  of  » 
thousand  years  between  the  night  which  covers  tlic  origin  of  Rome 
and  that  which  envelops  the  Middle  Ages.'  It  showed  Mommaea 
as  sapreme  in  numismatics  as  in  epigraphy.    The  study  ol  coins 

■  juay  easily  become,  and  often  does  l)e«ome,  the  most  trivial  and 
hairen  punnit  of  infinitely  unimportant  detail.  Under  Hommsen's 
bands  aH  small  facta  are  so  combined  that  a  whole  fiood  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  history.    If  the  aDcals  of  a  time  or  country  without 
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Itlemy  leooids  could  not  be  coUectecl  from  scattered  iugoripttoiu, 
it  coakl  ctilJ  be  witUen  by  the  inveitigatioa  of  iu  coins  aitor  the 
Cuiuon  of  which  Mommsen  set  so  briliiwit  and  sucoeesful  an 
•xuB|ilc.  EquaDy  co&tfncuotu  services  to  oth«r  departmeiite  of 
Bfloua  astiqajties  were  rendered  ia  his  *  Romiscfac  Chiooologia ' 
{1858),  his  'RtimiMfae  Forsclitmgen '  {18&t-1879).  But  after  the 
'  Cbrpoa,'  certainly  the  most  widely  Imown  and  widely  influcDtial 
of  ManuDSCD's  labours  is  his  rcooiutitution  of  tho  ooDstatational 
and  legal  antiqnitiea  of  the  Bomau  world  in  the  five  stout  volumes 
of  Ifce  'SomiidMS  Staatsrecht.'  Be^;;tiii  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
bootodbr  that  ho  should  join  foroes  with  J.  Marquaidt,  the  fcUow* 
of  Becker,  in  publishing  a  revistid  edition  of  Becker's '  Hand- 
of  Boman  Antiquities,*  Homtneen'a  '  lightly  given  promise  * 
gn*  iBto  the  moat  masterly  study  of  the  constitution  of  Rome  tJiat 
haa  erer  been  written.  Mommsen's  volnmca  in  this  Blonmiaon' 
Mafqiuudt  '  Handbuch  dcr  roinischvn  Alterthtimoi'  were  pub- 
liahed  between  1871  and  18j^.  '  Handbooks,'  saya  Mommsen  in  ha 
pralaoe, '  ait  in  the  nature  of  tlic  catw  destined  to  a  shorter  life  than 
any  other  spedes  of  learned  works.'  If  any  handbook  ever  de- 
Mmd  lo  codnn  beyond  the  wonted  span,  it  is  certainly  this  great 
kandbook  of  Mmnmaen's,  in  whicti  we  so  often  iind  chapter  and 
TMM  for  the  audacious  dogmatisma  of  the  '  Roman  Uistory.*  It 
ia  vtrj  interesting  to  detect,  lurking  under  the  severely  acientifio 
fecm  ot  the  '  Staatsiecht,'  subdued  suggestions  of  tlie  same  im- 
petoooa  pasaioD,  the  same  insight,  the  same  judgments,  now 
mastedy,  now  lasb,  now  irritating,  but  always  stimulating,  infotm- 
isg,  and  intcrestjng,  that  are  to  be  read  writ  Urge  on  every  page 
of  Ilia  '  Roman  History.'  And  for  these  reasons  it  b  sometimes  as 
dai^rom  to  trly  upon  tho  '  Staataiecht '  as  on  the  popular  book 
M  »B  idtunat«  '  authority.'  Oar  own  archioological  handbooks  an 
plcntifally  bestrewn  with  examples  of  the  peril. 

Nothing  is  mute  illustrativo  of  Mommsen's  wonderful  energy 
tbao  tho  way  in  which  be  foond  new  work  when  the  sticnuoua 
•florta  ot  a  long  life  of  toil  had  completed,  or  seen  well  on  their 
way,  tbe  ondertakiitgs  that  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself  and 
kis  falbw-worlterB  in  hts  youth.  In  li^  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, in  I8!KI  his  jubilee  as  doctor  were  celebrated  with  more  than 
tfae  otaal  idat  which  the  German  tbtows  into  snch  demonstrations. 
Uia  piotnr*  waa  painted  and  his  bust  modelled  ;  *  Festachriften,'  in 
Gomaa  and  Latin,  were  laid  at  the  master's  feet ;  and  an  en- 
ikflMStte  Sbraiian  at  Heidelbeix  pat  together  a  biblioigniphy  whose 
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QDtriec,  «xc«edmg  nine  hundred  in  unmber,  attest  tbe  Bp1«ndid 
fruits  of  forty-foui  years  of  toil.  Mis{ortun«s,  such  as  might  have 
ahsken  the  p*ticnoc  of  ordinary  m«».  left  kiin  luiRcatbcd.  Tbe 
oal&mitouB  destruction  of  hU  libniy  by  Gre  gave  his  friends  aa 
opportunity  of  reepeotfully  contributing  towards  tbe  mitigation  of 
the  trouble  caused  by  its  loss.  The  vigorous  old  man  still  seat 
forth  his  endless  stream  of  artieles  and  short  papera.  When  earlier 
taslcs  neaied  their  oompletiou  he  plunged  with  unabated  ardour 
into  new  ones. 

The  last  years  of  Momrosen's  life  were  largely  devoted  to  work 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  British  roadeie.  The  *  Monument* 
Germanic,*  the  great  oollection  of  chronicles,  law?,  and  charters, 
and  other  illustrstioos  of  early  and  medieval  German  Uistory, 
which  PertK  brgnn  to  publish  in  1626,  and  which  is  still  incomplete, 
now  had  the  good  luck  to  claim  him  as  one  of  its  editors.  Hta 
spedal  sphere,  as  was  natural,  was  wjtti  the  Mction  '  Auctores 
Antiqutseinu,*  and  in  these  his  moat  particular  charge  was  the 
lesser  chronicles  of  the  fourth,  Rfth,  and  sixth  ceuturies.  Three 
stout  qnartoB  of  these  writer  were  published  between  1S02  and 
1898,  and  bewdes  these  he  edited,  in  the  seme  sencs,  the  '  Variio '  of 
Caseiodorus,  and  Jordanes's  '  Romana  et  Oetica,'  and  tbe  early 
part  of  the  '  Liber  Poutilicnlis.*  Some  of  them  works  do  not  sceffl 
to  be  vety  directJy  monuments  of  German  history,  but  actenoe 
is  only  to  be  oongratuiated  on  the  liberal  interpretation  which  the 
directors  have  put  upon  that  phrase.  In  these  edltjoos  Momnwen 
gradually  sdvanecil  his  sphere  of  worlc  from  the  age  of  Diocletian 
aadConatantint)  to  the  years  of  Barbaric  invason  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  onion  of  Roman  and  German,  out  of  which  all  modern  history 
was  to  grow.  Of  particular  importance  to  as  are  his  editions  of 
Gildas,  Nvnnius,  and  some  of  Bede's  minor  writings ;  and  it  is 
charactetistic  that  tbe  old  man  complained  of  the '  ongrotcful  tadc  * 
of  having  to  edit  the  monk  of  Jurrow's  leatser  worics,  when  the  scope 
of  the  series  excluded  the  '  Ecdedastioal  History.'  In  the  same 
strain  Mommsen  regretted  that,  havitm;  found  nothing  hitherto 
unknown,  lie  was  reduced  to  giving  better  editions  of  texts  already 
the  common  property  of  the  wodd  ol  twholars.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  what  could  be  done  in  tJib  diiectton  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
his  edition  ot  the  curious  compilation  which  hns  long  been  ascribed 
to  the  WeUh  monk  Nennius.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  it  wsa 
in  answer  to  Monunscn's  reqoest  tliat  the  most  briUionb  of  Ctiiia 
spedalists,  Ueiniich  Zimmer,  drew  up  his  remarkable  analyas  and 
examination  of  a  work  ibai  had  excited  little  but  despair  at  ' 
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eenteoipt  in  earlier  scbolam.  Zimmer*!! '  Xenniiu  VindicAtns '  is  a 
vofk  carried  out,  on  UtoreogUy  MommBeman  lines,  with  something 
of  Momtnaeo'fl  thoionghneB  and  imagination,  ingenuity,  ra<«Iifii;i», 
and  perreiaeoeM.  To  have  evoked  a  book  of  such  originality  is 
real  eonpeiutation  for  the  rather  cavalier  treatment  met«d  out  Co 
tkiup  Cdtio  ia  the  6ith  votome  of  the  '  fioman  History.* 

MomiBMD  kept  at  work  to  the  last.  An  elaborate  and  painful 
pece  of  compiUtiiHi,  tike  the  list  of  Consula  from  B.O.  44  to  a.D.  613, 
added  by  hit  own  bands  to  the  Tolumc  of '  (Suonioa  Hioora,*  pub* 
fiibed  in  18!>8,  showed  that  eveit  the  neTerost  dind^iy  did  not 
appal  the  tnan  of  eighty.  If  we  take  up  at  random  the  periodii»la 
tte  lact  baU  ol  1903,  wc  shall  find  notes  or  urttdes  from  his  pen 
*  HcnDea,*  in  the  '  Sitzungsberichte  '  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  in 
'ByxaminiBcheZeitBchrift,'  in  '  Die  Nation,'  in  the  '  Independent 
view,*  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  others  also.  Death  came  to  liini  just 
be  was  beginning  to  be  coosdoos  of  failing  forces,  bot  before  he 
compelled  to  oeaae  writing. 

A  Uemtan  professor  has  more  lasore  tlian  most  of  his  English 
and  be  ia  expected  to  add  to  knowledge  as  his  first  duty, 
only  to  teach,  examtne,  and  attend  meetings  as  subsidiary 
But  Mommwn.  far  from  sbiikiog  the  duties  oE  his 
;  took  tbem  very  eorioosly.  Until  a  few  years  ago  his  lectures 
Btmimar  were  a  continued  preoccupation,  thon^  of  late  yean 
ha  OBMed  altoigetlter  to  teach.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  ho  had, 
m  oan  of  the  secretaries  of  tlie  Beriin  Academy,  nmnerooa  format 
tBehldtng  the  reception  of  now  membcra  and  the  eulogies  of 
men  of  learning.  But  the  graatest  of  Mommsen's  taaka 
profenor  was  the  diilling  in  historical  method  of  the  numerous 
of  Diadnchi  who  were  to  conquer  such  realms  of  knowledge  nt 
Iba  great  Ahtxander  still  left  for  them  to  ac<)uirc. 

It  s  ior  tbooB  wbom  Mommsen  traiived,  to  speak  with  authority 
MnmmMn's  ble  work.  But  one  striking  cliaracteristic  of  ihs 
tchohr  is  apparent  even  to  those  who  have  rtol  enjoyed  that 
privilege ;  and  it  is  oae  which  oeada  to  be  cmphosiacd  iu  £ugUud 
perikaps  than  in  his  own  land.  There  U  u  feeling  not  yet 
ttaet  that  the  dradgety  of  sohotarship  is  unworthy  of  finer  intel- 
Wtth  OS  that  filing  has  remained  so  strong,  that,  combined 
the  lade  of  pmfaosional  careers  for  trained  experta,  tl  baa 
dooe  moeb  towards  making  our  best  known  school  of  history  a 
nanery  of  joumaliits  and  politicians,  of  lect-urors  and  popn- 
laziMn,  lather  than  a  training  ground  for  men  wiMwc  life  ts  ounae- 
oalad  to  th«  advaacemcAt  nf  historical  acMtnce.     ^Ve  have  stilt 
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not  qaite  oatgrowa  the  type  of  the  promtsin^  yoong  scholar 
thinks  that  it  is  his  business  to  '  writ«  history.'  while  aootber  cloaa 
ol  doll  plodders  Uboiioosly  cotleot  th«  tiuteriat  for  cuoh  a  gifted 
being  to  employ  his  iatetleot  and  literary  skill  upon.  Of  any  such 
at  these  Mommsen's  career  aSords  the  best  oondemnation.  We  see 
in  it  a  man  of  oommanding  intcUcotual  strength,  of  vivid  iuught, 
with  the  mind  of  an  artist,  and  the  style  of  a  real  writer,  cooscioiialy 
turning  a^ide  from  work  demanding  all  those  laro  gtfta,  to  devote 
himself  csclusavely  to  the  hardest,  dullest,  most  technical  of  dctaila, 
to  the  work  of  quarrying  and  delving,  of  editing  and  oommenting, 
ssoh  aa  we  in  oar  insolence  think  only  fit  for  DryawlustA.  A  German 
admirer  has  compared  Monunaen's  mind  to  the  tnink  of  an  elephant, 
equally  adapted  to  pick  np  pins  or  nproot  mighty  oaks.  The  great 
mass  of  detail,  the  unendingaeties  of  taskwork  end  bysevolutionising 
ourwholcconocption  of  the  Roman  world.  The  great  lesson  of  Momm- 
sen's  life  is  that  the  dmdgery  of  the  *  Corpus,*  and  of  the  '  Staate- 
recht,'  is  the  necessary  preliminary  for  thv  training  of  a  real  historian. 
It  was  only  by  many  years  of  this  laborious  process  that  the  pnnce 
of  specialists  obtained  that  unique  grasp  which  made  him  the 
boldest  and  most  stimulating  of  teacbeis  to  the  great  world  of 
educated  men.  He  who  spent  his  life  amidst  the  details  of  the 
infinitely  little  bad  bo  illusions  as  to  the  value  of  facts  as  such,  and 
CAred  for  them  only  becaose  liis  skill  enabled  him  to  weld  them 
into  a  general  picture,  and  to  leconatruct  by  their  happy  combina- 
tion the  life  of  the  loDg-vaoished  past.  Mommsen  did  this  for  sixty 
fruitful  years,  and  yet  never  lost  that  vivid  interest  in  the  world 
around  him  which  some  wouM  regard  as  almost  incompatible  with 
profound  specialisation.  We  cannot  better  conclude  than  with 
the  wise  wordji  with  which  Klommsen  once  defined  the  relation  of 
men  of  bis  craft  to  matters  beyond  their  province  : — 

We  muiit  (be  onoe  vnU)  (pccJaUM  oanelrM  la  a  b«aD^  of  knowMge.  Ws 
iMght  net,  boir<T*r,  lo  ifcu(  on»«lTea  np  Id  odt  apedol  trork.  Oa  tba  coDtnty, 
we  ougfatthro«gb  oar  fpfcblbmicliui  arrive  at  lui<nrl«dg«ot  all  •ab}«et«.  How 
pcU7  and  niMnblo  b  itia  world  lo  Uio  e;M  of  Uia  nan  who  onlj  •oe*  la  it 
Orevk  and  Latin  authcTK  m  gedogloai  ■(»(&,  or  matlMraatiea)  problem*  I 

We  in  England  are  not,  as  a  mle,  in  danger  of  shutting  ourselves 
up  in  our  science ;  but  British  karuitig  would  hold  a  far  higher  rank 
than  it  does  if  we  bat  followed  Monunsen's  pregnant  counsel  of 
making  ouiselvcs  masters  of  our  subject  before  we  veotun  to 
sun-ey  the  whole  world  of  Imowledge  and  reality. 

T.  F.  Toi 


I 


4 

4 
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Xir.  FKOII   BKACOXSnELD. 

nilny  from  B«k«T  Street  to  Veniey  Junction  haa  iHroiight 
t4Hue  air  of  the  Chiitem  Huodreds  (with  vliich  poUticioo^, 
of  Wntmiiutcr,  li«v«  loof*  bwn  avciutomed  to  refresh 
i)  within  reach  of  the  ordicsry  citix«n,  who  now  finds 
pOMihlA  to  spend  his  dsy  ondcr  the  canopy  of  London  smoke, 
•od  bis  night  in  the  free  air  of  Chorley  Wood  or  Cb«shua,  MUM 
huodred  fwt  above  the  eea.  Even  those  wbotie  tenuity  of 
fatbtdt  such  a  daily  change  of  elevation  find  tt  possiblu 
Saturday  anemoon  to  fill  their  loof^  with  tlie  fresh  breezes 
Uua  pleasaat  region,  made  still  fresher  and  breezier  by  the 
moUoa  of  the  bicj'cle;  and  to  week  by  ireeJc  aa  the  train 
Rickinancworth,  Amerabam,  and  Wendover,  there  descends 
the  qotet  Bnckinfthamshire  villages  a  crowd  of  youths  and 
'  frenetic  to  be  free,'  and  eager  to  cant  ryex  upon  what- 
erer  objects  of  cariosity  the  neigbbonrbood  may  contain.  On  a 
it  Satrnday  I  fonned  one  of  r  i<arty  of  »inip1r  people, 
of  s  club,  whom  the  fortunate  contiguity  of  political 
and  poetical  «hrinet  in  this  Cavoured  diHrict  had  united  in  a 
ftrf"***  fglgrimage.  Among  us  were  some  eoonomicnl  spirita 
who  hdd  dumping  to  be  ttie  cbit>f  cauM^  of  the  preaenL  dJMon- 
tents.  and  tbe^e  were  bound  to  lieaconKfivId  and  Ungbenden  to 
bcwtbo  an  atptration  at  the  toniba  of  Dnrke  and  Disraeli ;  others 
of  a  iDon  literary  tarn,  tilled  «ith  divguH  at  the  want  of  public 
itemt  in  the  manuacript  of  a  book  of  'Paradise  Ixwt'  which 
jiut  come  into  the  market,  were  bent  ou  perfonning  a  lolemn 
tt  fcnaation  to  the  maiit*  of  the  poet,  at  (he  cottage  where 
ba  had  completed  that  immortal  work,  1,  who  Iiad  a  further 
ohjeet  of  my  own  in  undertaking  the  jonmey.  had  jx-reunded  them 
to  oombine  their  enthusiasms.  i»inting  out  that  Milton  was  n 
j^itHan  as  well  a«  a  poet,  and  IbaL  Hutke,  if  no  poet  himself, 
waa  Uw  frieikd  and  patron  of  poeta.  It  hod  been  determined, 
tbertbcv,  to  alight  at  Chalfont  BouA  Station,  and  to  visit  the 
sagjed  place*  in  order  as  a  muted  party. 

a  cmmt  tkrst  to  the  '  pretty  box '  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles  which 
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the  Qoalcer  Thomu  EU«-ood  found  for  the  o^  poet  wb«n  the 
plagoe  va*  raging  in  IxmdiHi,'  and  where  tie  prepared  *  I'turadlM 
LiMt'  for  the  yns$.  It  belong*  now  to  a  biidy  of  Iw-al  trustees 
snd  U  fitted  op  as  s  mtueiuD,  like  Shakespeare's  birthplace  at 
Stratford;  but,  for  rea«oiii<  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  it 
Qgureti  less  in  the  public  eye  than  that  hotly  contested  building. 
The  T»)ic«  prcsprrnl  here  are  of  the  uitual  niif>cellaneoii«  character, 
and  some  of  them  have  little  enough  to  do  with  the  poet,  but 
that  is  hardly  to  bo  helped.  Tlie  real  relic  ia  the  hoi^  itself. 
Before  we  got  into  BeaconsBeld  I  soRgested  a  halt  at  Hall  Darn. 
'  Oh,  to  Hpe  where  the  King  »Uyed  ? '  Raid  one  of  t!«  party ;  '  if 
you  like— a  little  Io)-8lty  won't  hurt  any  of  us.'  'Well,  not  for 
that  ntcm'  I  replied  ;  '  we  can  show  our  loyalty  in  better  wayii. 
Jly  interest  is  iwt  in  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  hot  in  a 
poet,  a  contcmiwniry  of  Milton's,  who  once  lived  there,  and  was 
s  great  man  in  his  day,  and  even  now  is  not  quite  forgotten, 
Edmund  \^'aller.'  '  "  (to,  lovely  Rose  "  ? '  queried  a  aongster.  *  Yea,' 
I  mid.  '  and  also  "  That  which  her  blender  waist  confioed."  Tbe 
house  ia  Dot  the  same  house,  and  I  beUeve  all  the  Waller  r«>Iics  have 
long  been  diicper«ecl :  but  we  can  catch  a  glitnpce  of  the  gardens, 
and  offer  oar  pinch  of  incense  to  the  </entus  loci ;  and  then  we 
shall  look  u-ith  more  interest  at  the  poet's  monument  in  the 
cbarcbyard  at  Beaconsfield.'  As  we  i-otuned  about,  1  told  them 
what  littlii  I  knew  of  Waller :  that  Uie  first  syllabla  of  hi«  name 
was  pronounced  like  the  word  wait ;  that  the  family  bore  for  crest 
a  walnut  tree,  and  suspended  from  it  the  Khicld  of  France,  in 
meniory  of  the  exploits  of  an  ancestor  at  Agincourt  who  took  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  prisoner ;  that  the  ]>oet  biin^-If  »er\'ed  in  many 
parliaments  a^  member  for  Amersham,  or  Wycombe,  or  Ucbester, 
being  remarkable  always  for  the  eloquence  and  wtt  of  his  spevcbes 
and  for  the  moderation,  not  to  say  time-servingness.  of  liis  policy ; 
that  in  the  bad  year  16-13  he  got  into  trouble  for  a  (ilot  to  seise 
I  Andon  for  Charles,  but  saved  his  life  by  proposing  as  an  oltematiTe 
a  fine  <^>f  IO,00<M.  and  banishment;  that  nfler  the  KestoraUon  tie 
occupied  a  position  of  honour  among  both  wits  and  politiciaDS, 
until  in  1687,  at  eighty  years  old,  he  died  in  hiB  bouse  at  Hall 
Bam,    Being  called  upon  for  anecdotes,  I  could  remember  only 

'  'SofQi;  UtUc  lini*  btfore  I  m-al  ta  Ajtobiiry  PiImmi.  t  n;<-  <li4iiT«d  by  af 
qaoDdam  taatUt  UUloa  to  t*kc  a  Iwiuc  for  Mm  In  ii<  nrliowl  wli«nt 

I  ilirell,  Hint  b«iaighlKO  out  cJUiOCilyfac  till' vifitv  •■    ^0  btifaiujlj, 

(be  pcrilUsM  then  growtris:  Ixil  ta  Lonilon.     I  -Itf  hM  (at  liim  In  OilM 

ChalToni.  ft  tciilt!  froninc.'— n^tfiirfry^rXU .1?. 
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tthat  had  upon  it  an;  #tAnip  of  clinractvr,  tliC story  of  lu«  italat- 

h^  Chuiu  11.  vriUi  a  poem  '  On  iiis  Majesty's  Happy  fieturn,' 

and  being  met  by  the  King**  jii«l  and  ondid  criticism  ttiat  it 

«M  not  wo  pood  ■  poem  fts  his  '  Paoegyric  to  my  Jjoid  Protector.' 

lb  which  with  admirable  wit  and  readiness  the  |K>«t  implied,  '  Sir, 

WB  i«)*ti  Qe%'er  succeed  so  veil  in  wTitiiif;  truth  m  in  fiction,' 

But  Wviog  the  chronicle  of  our  afternoon's  wanderings,  vhich 

faajoae  can  repeat  for  himself  at  a  vcr>-  Bmall  expense  of  timo 

I  Ukd  eMcrgy,  let  me  explain  what  had  revived  my   interest  in 

Walla-.     I  bad  chanc«d  upon  n  copy  of  hin  poem^  (3rd  edition, 

,1668}  which  a   former  owner    bad    enlivened   with   marginaita, 

laeb  lo  the  manner  of  Bentloy'M  famoiui  commentary  on  'Fam- 

'  Loat,'  and,  to  judge  by  tlie  handwriting,  of  much  the  same 

The  critic  had  not  vTitten  hh  namv  in  the  book,  or  tti« 

[zDodern  binder  had  destroyed  the  page  thai  once  carried  it ;  but  by 

Ignat  good  luck  1  facc«cd«l  in  identifying  him  ;  and  he  proved  to 

>  no  ten  a  person  than  the  .lacobite  bishop  of  Kochester,  Francis 

kttcrtxiry.     Tlie  clue  in»  found  in  a  letter  of  the  hiiihop  to  his 

FiE>p^  in  which,  replying  to  some  remarks  upon  his  health, 

Om  <M1  iUag  ntiichjan  mj  mado  no  tUak  jv  bad  bMB  nodiBc  Ur. 

tWaUtr;  aed  pumvmud  of  that  Inagc  U  tlic  eod  of  hi*  copj,  X  U  ilalaie,  bnil 

It  en  one  who  has  no  riglit  to  llw  Iciu4  porl  of  tbe  cli.iiacter.     U  7011 

■M  rsd  tb«  TosM  kM)T  lunBBr«yoiir<nMiniti«rtlwni,bocaiiaori>uforp)t 

VrUb  fDcb  a  KiBf*  jen  •BMrUIii, 

Aad  lock  •illi  ntdi  oontcni{rt  on  pain,'  JcC. 

1  mmttiim  ttan  not  upon  Kcontil  of  that  WMpM,  but  one  iLat  tolkiwv,  nlucli 
■b  trilk  Uw  TOJ  tmnt  rbjiM*  aiiil  *uT(1»  (ffpt»r  and  oliur)  tbat  11m  ci}«i>lot 
M  oaeaflar  ttaldoM;  aMih«r*fa(«  In  my  Waller  tbm  1*  n  wtotit  reading 
[(h*lntaltlNa«OMplot«;  foe  UiatvUiviu  tbnt; 

80  llgfeialng*  fai  a  wuamj  air 

8e«vcli  niN*  thao  when  Uw  tkj  U  (air. 

Too  «{n  iay  ttaA  1  am  not  vt*;  uncb  (n  pain,  nor  yvrf  tiosj,  ohtti  1  can 
,  and  ytm  will  nj  tne ;  (or  at  [ireMnt  1  am  la  both  Uwm 
(CBanl>o]w,  St. ».) 


In  other  «ord>.  Alterbory  liad  been  upending  a  time  of  a!ck- 
■  in  r»-«Tlting  lome  of  Waller's   poems,  and  took  thix  ratlier 

»  n«UaMtkatf«Uowarai 

Titat  laBgnUhlni;  ytia  ririwittEr  nutr, 
Atid  voand  n*  dMt«T  (I>aii  Misc 
Bo  Ughinfn^  wfilob  In  itoffntf  ai^iMr 
Boath  BBM  Uan  wlitn  tha  tkSc*  an  dier. 
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Toondaboat  way  of  sabmittiug  hts  rtvuctd  vorsioii  of  a  King' 
couplet  to  the  great  poet.  Aa  in  the  volame  in  qaeittion  Atter- 
harfa  couplet  is  written  as  b«  given  it  with  tb«  nurginal  note 
'  Tbe««  wry  Rime*  {cUar,  appear]  follow  in  y*  next  Cooplet  but 
one,'  he  is  to  be  presumed  the  BUtb<N'  of  tbis  and  therefore  of  all 
tb«  other  annotations,  whtcb  are  in  tbe  Bante  clear  and  beautiful 
band.  This  discorery,  I  confcis,  threw  me  at  firH  into  n  grvat 
EDUuemeot,  becaOM  Att«rbary  has  long  been  credited  with  th<> 
panegyric  on  Waller  preSsed  to  tbe  additional  i»emii  of  1690; 
and  ill  tbiit  book  \\t  a  dis[^ayed  as  slashing  the  object  of  his  en- 
oomium  with  a  book  as  desperate  M  Bpntley's.  I  turaed  once 
more  to  the  Famous  Preface,  trying  to  read  between  the  lines 
some  word  of  dis^iproval,  bat  the  very  point  which  the  Bishop 
most  vigorously  attacks  in  his  marginalia  is  the  one  on  wliicb  he 
heaps  most  praise  in  bis  PreBuce :  '  Among  other  improvemonta 
we  may  reckon  that  of  his  rhymes,  idiwk  nre  aiu>atf$  good,  and 
vpry  olten  the  better  for  being  new.' 

There  is  no  donbt  from  other  referencett  in  hts  letters  that 
Atterbory's  admiration  for  Waller  was  genuine,  and  we  must 
suppose  therefore  tliat  in  the  inter^'al  of  thirty  years  bctw»^n  the 
Preface  and  the  letter  to  Vope  he  had  become  more  critical  of  his 
idol,  and  in  particalnr  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  rhymes. 
Vt'e  may  remember  that  in  the  interval  he  ttad  come  to  know 
Pope.  I'he  reader  may  be  interested  by  a  few  speeimrus  of  the 
Bishop's  skill  in  revision.  It  gives  us  something  of  a  shock  to 
discover  that  he  lays  emending  hands  chi  ilie  two  of  Waller's 
poem!)  that  have  «mii?  claim  to  be  con«ider«d  classical,  '  Go,  lovely 
Row,*  and  the  lines  '  On  a  Girdle.'  Of  the  funnier  poem  h« 
ttiites  the  first  two  Ftanxas  ia  this  manner : 

Oo,  lovely  ttoM. 

Tta  >ior  wIm  vasua  bcx  time  and  nS, 

TluLt  noUiUg  blow* 

On  «anh  vo  nnct  uul  fair  a»  nho, 

TlM)ii(b  woDilnxu  etraM  ami  fair  Uion  be. 

Toll  ber,  tlifU'a  yo«ftg 

Anit  shnm  lo  hkvo  ha  pac«s  tfM\. 

'Jlist  hftdit  tbou  tpntng 

1b  lonci;  <1wirts,  all  tfay  fti^e 

UuBDg  ani]  nDolMon'il  lisil  died. 


I 


Most  readere  will  prefer  the  authorised  version,  as  having  an  easy 
grace  that  vanishes  in  the  Bi«ho{i's  more  polished  ver$«».    In 
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Hbm  'On  ft  Qirdls'  b*  coDtvnU  himself  with  re-writing  the  second 
ctaua,  wliich  becotnei : 

U  vol  mj  nesTtti'*  utremoM  upbear ; 
II7  J<jgr,  taj  QiM,  mf  Hope,  mj  Fow, 
(Tha  Stan  ihst  grohl*  U>«  coane  ol  I.or«) 
Did  all  within  (fab  Cfrcio  raovo. 

he  ccrtaioly  polls  the  verw  together  t^  banUhing  n  1io« 
eh  iotioditces  an  entirely  new  ininge— 'Ttie  palo  wliidi  held 
that  lovely  deer ' — bat  ^ain  most  readere,  for  the  softness  of  their 
heart*,  will  preffr  Ui«  loose  «tADn  that  ValW  wroU-,  just  for  lh« 
mk»  of  the  line  that  the  Bi«hop  wished  to  get  rid  of.  I  will  give 
iBDOther  example  presently  where  the  Bishop  seenu  to  me  more 
'  rorcwifiil ;  meanwhile  I  will  collect  his  longer  pieces  of  criticism 
on  tht  poet.  It  is  fur  to  rtvollect  tliat  they  witc  writtvu  donng 
u  illitces. 

Vr.  WftllM  b«KUi  la  milt  to  lurly  uul  liv'd  ra  long.  ;•  be  hod  Mi  Opportanltj 
4d  liitHiBg  ^  aoooHslrc  IMnca.  y  1  Jamcu*.  anil  y  S  CbntlaM*i  b«ide 
3*  tUmtaitit  Vtoiper  OromircU.  >ho(a  he  Battend  wben  Dtad ;  y  r]Kl>*f<>ll 
llWH*«.  I  tUak.  muij  nbU*  1iv[n«. 

WaUir  eomnwad*  bo  Poet  ot  bli  tin*,  Uot  mx  tn  nnj  ilcgM«  n  Rind  to  hlB, 
hMot  Dimittm,  •«  Omlty,  nor  Drfdtn ;  »m  i\Uifati  kinuelf ,  (o  wbota  veniion- 
Nan  W  0««i  n  mwfa,  osd  npoa  wboM  Turn  of  Vctm  b«  lom'tl  liii  i>vn.  8* 
J.  BmUjtb  b*  writn  ^niiul,  uid  locnu  plcnc'd  In  wpodng  tlio  tnoiir  [*1m 
Ibifflil*  Ibere  »re  In  fab  Ocpj  agaiait  Fntiiioa,  and  beiides  be  knew  w^  ;* 
ad«MM|*  bs  bad  ul  S*  Jwha ;  patUculaily  in  that  HOrt  of  Vmm  and  cnanDet 
«(  wittJas.  V.  liM  Coti^H  In  pnlM  o(  j'  Tiaiulator  of  GnUui  (Ur.  Wam.  I 
IkfakX  »W.  DaTcnant,  Mr.  Baodf,  atid  Mr.  Evcl;n:  bo  kncn- thoir  Reputatltn 
wK  VHA  kvt  hU  own.  B<d  JohnMR  ii  Fletcliw  be  oonuiitnil*  In  koo'I  MtiwM  : 
I  DraoMle  Variw  gave  Un  no  pain,  that  Mrt  of  writing  he  never  praWnded 
^■■'a  high  Oonplement  to  Waller  In  bin  CMferi  Hill  <l««orv'tl  i>ocne 
Ml  WaUtr  haa  pnl^d  Chanoar.  and  botrow'd  a  fine  AUn«ion  lo  prloco 
Aithar^  ridaU  and  y  nxne  of  Glotlana  tnm  Spcnatr:  bat  be  waa  not  moch 
nwi  MMt  ta.  ot  balwldiaK  M>  aitbet.  XiUoa'a  Poan  cana  not  Fortli  liU  Sir.  W. 
«w  afcoa*  M  jmt*  etd,  akd,  I  lojipas*,  be  had  no  TaMe  of  hU  nanwr  of 


r«  fa«i  ta«  thine*  ">  ^alle  y  ahew  hb  acqaalBtanoe  willi  y  tails, 
4111  y  wonld  taaka  tnc  think  htm  aeqwttntad  with  7*  Ot««k  Poe(&  Donw- 
fit  T*  MjlMocT  be  knew ;  but  tfaal  night  \j  no  deeper  than  Orid'a 
■MaMaiphaaBA  Bona  afladon*  10  MiTaral  part*  of  y  Ameid ;  y  itumj  o<  it,  I 
mmm ;  to  m  to  r  laiyi-f  he  laa  ocpjiT'd  lllile  ul  it.  Had  be  bom  a  perfect 
MaalM  rf  Vlifll,  hia  Latin  FhiKW  wobU  have  ecvpt  erarj  whore  Inlu  WaDor'a 
■■BU*  ;  m  w«  MB  it  dow  in  Di^dn'e  writing*  [who  ret  waj  far  from  being 
a  psfact  Haalar  ot  bin.)  JU  torhij  CUtid  mmpiIliiigaiiAtaiZax>nC»mpomA 
,  1  kalian,  ba  w«u  no*  (0  J*  Orlgiaal  for  than ;  b«t  U  aoou  TnuwlUka  1 


BendM  Umm  general  critioiniu,  there  are  a  few  annotations  ou 
that  will  be  interesting  to  any  nsaden  Waller 
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may  still  have,  if  there  nre  way  besides  Lis  last  and  best  editor, 
Mr.  Thorn  Droty.  TLo  Bi^liop  identifies  Amcmt  vith  T^djr  Sophia 
Bsrkly,  and  on  the  line  '  Vet  thy  waist  iesttaigbtand  clean  '  notes 
on  this  authority  of  'I>.  of  b.'  [t^.  Johu  6hefG«ld,  Duke  of 
Backingham]  that  she  was  '  a  littler  awry.'  The  poem  '  on  the 
pictnre  of  a  fair  youth  tak«n  afl^r  he  vos  dead '  voovludet  io  the 
Bishop's  edition  with  the  words  '  No  wonder  then — ' ;  he  snpplies 
tho  fe<eble  faction  viih  which  the  piect^  now  concludes  and  then 
comments :  '  7%«  red  i» lott  — t.e.  was  not  worth  preserving ;  for  it 
was  actually  pre«en'ed  in  Waller's  >tS.  and  from  thi^nce  Uan- 
soribed  at  y*  bottom  of  this  page.  Waller  was  too  judicious  to 
approve,  and  too  lazy  to  mend  thcf«  vorse^,  and  yt^t  too  fond  of  hi« 
own  writing  to  be  willing  to  part  even  with  this  scrap.  The 
simile  he  took  from  Virgil — 

Kt«ilain  (nlgcr  adhoc,  moJdb  «m  lonna  rvoMiit,  kc 

and  «o  far  he  iias  liucceeded  where  he  had  bis  original  in  his 

But ' 

On  the  following  lines  in  the  poem  '  Of  the  Qoeeu ' : 

Then)  tlio  poor  Lorer,  ihal  hft*  lang  «ndn/d 

Some  prooil  K^pli''  ccorn,  ot  bis  fond  pauioa  oiir*d, 

Fans  like  ibc  num  who  fint  vpoa  tbe  grotnd 

A  ^w-wom  f|iy<t,  feuppoiing  he  had  foond 

A  Dovlngt  Diamond,  a  breaUttac  Stoao  i 

For  lite  it  had.  and  like  Uiom  Jnrda  (liaaie : 

Ut  htiA  it  <k*r,  Utl,  b;  ibe  apriagtng  da; 

luFoirnTd.  bo  Uitvw  tlio  KortUcM  vonD  airajr; 

he  notes  '  This  tuud,  in  return  to  SecharlKia's  Usage  of  him ; 
whom  W,  has  not  a  word  afterwards  in  his  rwms.  He  wrote  thes^ 
verses  to  y*  Qneen  upon  a  hint  from  herself  (says  1).  of  B.),  and 
after  he  luid  leave  to  admire  iter,  left  iNicharifss  to  be  admir'd  by 
Others.' 

To  the  song  '  Behold  tha  brand  of  Beauty  tost '  ho  givvs  the 
title  '  On  a  lady  who  daoc'd  but  ill,  if  ehe  dauc'd  no  better  than  be 
writes  in  this  copy ' ;  and  in  the  lines  on  St.  James's  Park : 

Making  ibe  drole  ot  Iheit  rtigix  cooplaat, 
TImm  «wi9  of  empire,  where  Ibey  dae  tbc;  act ; 

he  first  notes  in  the  margin, '  Sons  do  not  rise  where  they  set,'  | 
and  then  re-writes ; 

Tbr  circllitj;  Race  of  Kstplre  Ihvre  tlic;^  raa, 
And  mdit  vhiav  Ibtgloriun  Ctnambiyiiii; 
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Fknlle)  puugM,  the  bugbear  of  eveiy  poet,  which  drpw  from 
Tumyiua  hU (dlittg-ntdve  ontbortt  sj^inst  the  brood  of  oommenUt- 

ton,  'J  call  thrm  the upon  the  lockx  of  lilemturc,'  tm  well 

nptMCOted  in  the  Bifihop*)i  margitiH,  hut  as  they  are  for  the  most 
[Art  dntra  from  Fairfax's  'Taeso,'  a  book  uov  forgolteu,  t)>i»y  are 
aot  interesting  to  tDod«m  readers.  There  ore  frequent  ctosh 
nfefvooMalK  totbe  placei  where  Waller  repeats  hiiuRelf :  but  on 
ooe  mly  doc*  the  Binhop  vommpnt-     The  couplei 

00  Jo**  Eroai  Ida  did  b-Mb  ba»l«  tamj  i 

And,  wbis  ba  phMvd  lo  thnadw,  part  Um  tnj, 

ioA  appeared  originally  in  the  poem  '  To  the  King  on  his  Navy ' 
«M  ■fterrardii  introduced  into  Ute  poem  '  L'pon  »  War  in  Spain.' 
On  which  the  Bi>4hop  exclaims :  '  Not  fair,  to  steal  y*  verses  he 
had  ii»d«  on  y  King,  and  apply  thetn  to  01iv«r! ' 

Tba  ymige  od   Chaucer   in   the    lines   'of  English    Verse' 
pnmhca  two  remarlu.    The  pa««age  ii  in  itaelf  u  curious  that  it 
tiasacriptioD: 

Cbmecr  hb  mom  oaa  only  bowl. 
TlM  c)«7  of  Ut  annban  Ion  1 
T«n  h»T«  daiac'd  U*  imUUxUm  Mniii ; 
Aad  Tot  ha  did  Bca  Un  is  ytbL 

TW  boaatiM  wUdi  Mknted  ihu  •(«, 
n*  ilibifaif  nbjMU  ot  hit  rag*, 
Hofd^  tbi7  ibottld  iKucnal  ffn*. 
Bawardad  vStfa  mmmb  Ut  tova. 

On  the  Giat  line  the  Kahop  writea  '  Not  so :  y*  Beauty  of  his 

Ei^RMioD  andy*  Variety  and  force  of  hisNumbers  do  to  this  day 

^ipenr  in  ■ereial  |iarta  of  his  Poem^,  to  those  who  read  thcni  u-ith 

Altantin  Skill ;  which  Mr.  W.  did  not.'     On  the  last  line  he  wHtes 

*  I  know  not  whence  W.  drew  this  necret  Histovy.     I  apprehend  it 

to  bt  without  finiadatioD.  and  intended  one ly  to  introduce  y*  thought 

with  w**  be  reaolT'd  to  «-nd  this  Cogy.'    It  ia  imposaibJe  not  to 

•gnw  with  the  commenlator. 

Again,  there  Is  a  very  Interaatiog  note  on  the  following  rtanxas 

of  *  An  Apology  for  having  loved  benn ' : 

Tu  agaa,  that  waa  la  Uie  «*enbig  mada, 
Scaia  fkT*  Uw  tnt  dallylit, 
AimMmg.  in  (ha  gkMBj  ahadc, 
TboM  aula  drap  of  %hi ; 
tkaa  at  Aatan^  wtwaa  fair  limjid 
Miliilfl  then  ficn  tlia  ikJu, 
Ba  gMti«  toaard  Ilia  eaat  did  iiand ; 
■te  aalartalBad  hU  araa 

VOL.  xn. —  Ba.  n.  »*.  t> 


Bni  MhtB  tb«  hrifff*  warn  did  Bppui 

All  tfaoM  Iw  gMi  docpiM; 

Hi»  ««adn  wu  deUcmJo'd  tlMr«, 

And  co«ld  no  Uslnr  riw ; 

H«  Mllbar  might  nor  wiali«J  l«  kaoor 

A  mm  nitalgtmt  Ughl  i 

For  tlial  (•>  mino  jour  bwi((a>  now) 

Bnqttojr'd  hii  ntiniwt  right. 


Tilt  Bitil>o[]  brgiitB  by  r^-writiag  tbe  pasmtfe,  luid  doejt  it  w  wi^l) 
that  I  venture  to  give  hui  version : 

mun  tnt  to  Han.  M  evening  mule, 
The  gUtl«riiiK  ho*  of  nlghl 
Apfxand,  wlUi  wonder  he  ■«n«7Vl 
IboM  MatUr'd  dmpa  of  UgbL 


Biu  •h*e  the  Sun  MCondlDg  ibot 
Thro'  heaTCB  bi>  gtorfoua  nj. 
Uf>  Ul  IbOM  tMMT  ftm  f OTBOt, 

LoM  in  tbo  btaan  at  Daj. 
And  nor  dMfr*<1.  no*  hop'tX,  lo  IM 
A  more  refnlgvnt  ll^^t : 
Wondnr  In  Ub,  u  Lore  in  bo, 
H«d  rouih'a  ft*  ntnoet  beigbt 


I  doabt  if  anyonp  would  deny  that  th«  Bitihop  here  bafi  the  b«st 
of  it,  at  Aoy  nte  id  th«  second  «Uin»i.  Hnving  Tv-written  the 
pajisa)^  he  proce«ls  to  coniment  upon  it,  "  Thxe  fine  thought  is 
tAkpQ  from  an  Arnbinii  fiction  ivlating  lo  th«  birth  of  Abraham. 
See  it  at  large  in  Hist.  Arab.  c.  fi.  See  it  cited  Barnet. "  ArchtRoI." 
p.  102.  Karl  of  Rooh'  lia-i  done  y*  itaine  thing  by  u  noble 
Reflection  in  Paschal,  ab'  y'  Moment  being  all  we  ha^-e  to  dis^ 
po««  of,  turning  tt  to  I»v«  and  a  M  iAtre<)!i.'  Tli«  modern  ivwler  is 
familiar  with  this  Arabian  fiction  in  Fimlerio  Myers'  £!(.  Paid, 
where  it  is  finely  and  religioiuly  aspd.  EveiyoQe  roust  admire 
the  olevemeK  of  the  uHe  to  which  Waller  putx  it  here,  and  most 
resdere  will  follow  the  good  Biehop  in  resenting  it. 

Id  conclDsion,  I  can  imagine  the  reader  utying.  with  a  member 
of  my  recent  puty,  '  I  wn  quite  willing  to  visit  W.-UIer's  grave, 
but  need  I  read  hi«  poems?'  The  answer  cannot  he  given  iu  one 
word ;  it  will  depend  on  what  we  expect  to  find  in  poetry.  If  we 
demand  'criticism  of  life,'  tar  if  we  look  for  sincerity  tH-  paMdon 
we  need  not  go  to  Waller.  But  if  we  are  cont«ot  Hometimes 
to  admire  a  finely  turned  pi^ce  of  wn  d«  aoei&i.  Waller  has  at 
leaxt  half  n  dozen  '  copies,'  a«  Atterburv  ''Jil1i>  them,  that  ooatd  not 
be  better  done.     They  are  built  on  much  the  same  model, 
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nt  bviof;  a  clnsncnl  •lltuion,  or  a  refMrnco  to  th?  weather 
gcoenliy  introduced  by  the  w(»d  '  Ho.'  H<>r»  ar«  th«  titles  of  a 
IraofttMbMt:  'To  a  I^dy  in  nOHrdpn,'*Toa  Lady  singing  a  Song 
at  hu  eompoidng,'  'To  the  tnotable  Fair,'  'To  Chlorix.'  'To  a  iTiy 
ymtng  Lady ;  *  not  one  of  which  could  hare  been  written  by  anybody 
da*.     Oike  of  my  oim  favoarites  is  th^  following  little  M>ng : 

PaftM,  t«bbU^rMaMl 

I  dan  not  >le(  whftt  ;du  Indlto; 

Tn  Mad  At  paattoa  which  tbej  wriM. 
Ah*  iMkw  Bj  hit«^  bai,  U  It  miBd. 
TTtrrBMoa  M  km]  11  on  the  fftoiwl ; 
Aod  I  DO  IBM  \vr  aofvT  dread. 
TtiH  lh«  poor  wraich  ttiM  («dfpis  bin  dMd, 
Wliflo  Mwa  fioiea  Una  clooa  dmbraoo 
Ut*  bwlhkw  oaqw».  and  Ikilu  hb  r*c« : 
Wnpp'd  np  ta  tHaat  t«af  he  Urn, 
Tom  an  ta  pt»oM  U  h»  crien. 

On  that  even  Bishop  Alteihuiy  Itoldit  hit)  hand. 

L'ruahus  Sylvah, 
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'  Mr.  Bknjauin  Bubtok  to  eee  you,  ur.* 

So  h«  lud  oome  at  lut  in  peraOD.  TIk  chabby  offioe-boy 
bobbed  out  of  the  door  oe  liu  bad  bobbed  in.  I  was  about  to 
■ee  the  prolific  author  of  so  many  atohes.  In  tnith,  the  patiieiit 
editor  had  been  bombarded,  week  in,  week  out,  with  storica,  aiticlea, 
alwtebee,  grave  or  gay,  from  this  same  pen.  The  literature  U»y 
npnae]it«d  w&a  that  of  the  '  Kiug»way  Mugadne  '  or  thv  '  Daily 
Fenittetoaist '  rather  than  tJiat  of  the  old-established  '  St.  Martin's,' 
which  prides  it«elf,  I  may  note  without  too  great  oomplooenoy,  oa« 
il«  nicety  of  tone  and  distinction  of  style.  ( 

The  writer  was  of  strange  versatility,  llie  tale  of  thrilhng 
incident  unadorned  trod  on  the  hcclit  of  the  love  story  pure  and 
aimple ;  historical  episodes  garnished  with  much  swordplay  and 
'  tushery,'  as  Stevenson  called  it,  thronged  in  cheek  by  jowl  with 
brief  and  all  too  superficial  diasertationa  upon  the  value  of  twttJed 
convictions  in  politics,  upon  the  housing  of  tlte  poor  or  the  anti- 
quity of  paper  money.  One  story  in  particular  stnick  me.  It 
was  the  diary  of  a  morphinoinaniac ;  grim,  lurid,  desperately 
probable  in  ita  pathological  detaila ;  the  hateful  record  of  a  man 
poaaeesed  of  a  sevenfold  devil,  struggling,  succumbing,  whirled 
about  in  horrible  visions,  and  finally  saved,  most  improbably,  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  good  angel  in  the  form  ol  a 
devoted  woman.  But  this  story  bore  a  more  j>eculiar  significance 
in  the  light  of  a  letter  I  had  received  the  week  before  from  the 
author.  He  bad  written  in  a  pathetic  Atrain  ;  all  the  storin  he  had 
sent  into  the  'St.  Murtin's'  had  been  rejected.  In  what  respect 
were  they  unsuitable  to  that  eminent  magasine,  to  appear  in  who 
pages  was  one  of  bis  most  cherished  ambitions  1  Would 
editor  of  hia  kindness  giant  a  strug^ing  autJtor  an  interview 
Letters  were  unaatiafactor}-.  It  was  so  much  eoaier  to  leant  in 
a  short  talk  what  aort  of  stoiy  was  wanted.  And  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  writer  to  place  hia  work.  He  had  bean 
a  victim  to  the  morphia  babit;  had  managed  by  a  desperate 
•fiort  to  free  himself  from  it ;   and  was  now  endeavouring  to  sup* 
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hunMlf  bjr  lii*  pen.  Bat,  aUa !  times  were  very  ami,  and  b« 
■tv«yi  an  the  «dg»  (A  ilfvpnir,  living  from  band  to  moDtb. 
Wm  the  story  I  had  read  ihu  hutory  of  hia  own  Ufet  No 
ooe  haa  reached  tbe  middle  yeara  of  Ufe  without  seeing  cases  of 
Mtt,  veiitabie  tragedies  inspiring  mingled  pity  and  tenor. 
indeed,  if  any  man  bad  come  safely  through  ituch  a  valky 
td  Uw  sliadow  of  living  death.  I  ooofess  I  was  interested.  What 
WQold  be  be  like  I  The  fawning  creature  who  nauwiatoit  by  iii- 
nonnlly  parading  Uio  darkneas  of  his  former  life  in  suggestive 
Doatnast  lo  the  me«k  aanctimony  nf  his  present  virtue— yeft,  verity, 
btkod  phioked  from  the  burning — or  the  man,  shattered  indeed  in 
;  bvt  with  a  stnin  of  resotution  re-awakcntiig  iii  his  liaggard 
isataiM,  and  promising  more  by  his  silence  than  by  bis  wordy 
▼vratkins ! 

Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  came  in.    He  was  not  quite  tbe  one 
nor  the  otber.    He  left  tbe  impression  of  reatleasness.     His 
dufc-btDWo  eyes  were  too  bright,  too  quick-moving ;   bis  sharp, 
■afaaven  faoe  too  keenly  alert ;   his  little  figure  too  tense. 
b*  spoke  m^  :    alluded  delicately  to  tbe  history  given  in  hia 
-,  vKged  the  natural  hetpfuln«!Aa  which  might  be  expected  from 
litenry  oiao  to  another  who  wa^  struggling  out  of  tbe  Sloagh 
l>sqx)iid,  and  in  btiaine»-liko  manner  asked  what  were  the 

1  widied  to  find  in  stories  for  the  '  St.  Martin's.' 
So  ««  talked  literary-  '  shop '  for  ten  minutes.  He  was  all 
I,  alert  with  tbe  alertness  of  a  baU-tamcd  wilding  ready  at 
\j  tnstent  to  aby  at  a  careless  movement  of  approach,  u>d  ^ring 
with  an  inatiBOtive  snap  of  bared  to«th.  He  took  every 
poiot  ahnoet  before  I  finishwl  making  it.  Hearly  he  bad  studied 
Mjle  with  a  ciitically  observant  eye.  Distress  must  have  lirought 
Utt  low  ind»"d ;  why  elae  had  he  abandoned  tbe  excellences  he 
kamm  m  well  for  hia  present  catchpenny  methods  ?  This  was  all 
lo  tbe  good.  It  weighed  against  Ow  too  insistent  impression  of 
fuaaaf  janatineaB  and  almost  feline  atealthineas  which  was  perhapa 
hi  ba  put  down  aa  a  resolt  of  the  morphiii  hnbit  upon  a  naturally 
liiha  sad  active  physique,  for,  as  be  let  fall  m  a  moment  of  expan* 
■on  aboot  btmaeU.  in  lonner  days  be  had  been  a  good  Drickeler, 
'  aa  lika  m  two  peas'  to  a  more  illiutrious  namcaake  of  bis  own, 
■ad  BOW  be  oftea  wrote  sket«bee  and  raminiscenoes  of  tbe  ciicket 
fleia. 

Ha  took  bia  departure  with  tbe  expresaioD    of    much    grati- 
Inda  aad  a  [iriiin^  to  ssimI  in  very  aoon  a  story  which  stu>ulU 
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fulfil  llie  conditionB  of  the  'St.  M&rtin'e'  and  achieve  hie  long- 
Mught  object  of  finding  a  pUoc  in  the  pages  of  Uuit  eminent 
mftffazine. 

Thi'  dttjn  paned;  a  we«k,  a  fortnight,  perhaps  tlimi  weeks 
had  gone,  wbui  Mr.  Beniamin  Burton,  true  to  his  wotd,  sent  in 
A  atorjr  of  a  very  difierent  calibre  from  his  fonner  contribationa. 
Apart  from  the  need  of  a  litlli;  trinmiing  of  ulCra-tealistic  paasageo, 
it  waa  admirable ;  a  love  adventure  glovring  with  tlte  fierce  firea  of 
it*  troptoaJ  background,  telling  the  atniggte  between  love  and 
oommeraal  integnty,  (he  subtle  devices  whereby  the  one  i»  gamed 
witlmat  the  loca  of  thr-  other ;  with  thi?  interest  well  sustained  ap 
to  the  crucial  moment  of  the  contest  o!  wite  between  the  reptc- 
Mintativeit  of  Europoian  and  HohAmmi.idan  law  over  thv  very  penon 
of  the  beloved.  The  setting  gave  the  veritable  atmosphere  of  the 
fierce  desert ;  the  style  waa  strong  and  easy,  simple  and  effective. 
I  was  carried  away  by  it  What  power  lay  in  this  man  if  he  were 
only  called  upon  to  give  of  his  best !  What  pity  that  he  sliouM 
have  been  condemned  by  his  own  ladtes  to  peddle  in  tenth-rate 
warn,  to  turn  out  Xha  trashy  stuS  which  dcligbu  cliildish  unthought, 
aod  must  turn  the  gorge  of  the  writer  himfielf  if  he  be  really  meant 
(or  better  endeavours.  And  for  me  rose  Uie  pleasing  leSecticm 
that  something  of  the  discovery  of  the  real  man  waa  due  to  mj-aelf. 
The  tiniest  grain  of  sclf-gratulatJon  is  delightful  in  proportion  to  its 
rarity.  And  now,  after  being  bo  king  a  watcher  of  rather  cloudy 
sides.  1  had  at  last  seen  swim  into  my  ken  if  not  a  new  planet,  at 
least  an  uncharted  asteroid. 

In  a  very  good  humour  1  sat  down  to  run  my  blue  pencil  through 
a  few  unsuitable  pasaagee  and  to  reckon  up  the  length  of  the  manu- 
script. Obviously  it  was  much  too  long  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  *  St.  Martin's.'  Accordingly,  in  my  lett«r  of  acceptance  to 
the  author,  I  laid  down  the  condition  that  it  should  be  reduced 
to  tlie  equivalent  of  some  6iteen  pages  of  the  magacine. 

Pilkington,  a  member  of  the  publishing  house  under  whoso 
t^pt  the  '  St.  Martin's '  appears,  was  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery. He  came  in  after  luncheon  at  the  club  wo  both  frequent, 
and  spent  a  few  minutes  in  glancing  over  the  manuscript,  which 
he  pronounced  unoommonly  good. 

I  expected  a  fluent  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  in  reply, 
nor  was  I  disappointed  of  my  expectation  next  morning.  It  Oowed 
in  a  big  galloping  hand  over  four  sides  of  large  paper,  stamped 
this  time  with  the  oddresB  of  the  Junior  Juridical,  a  club  unknown 
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ne,  but  deariy  imitating  iit  st^e  H&d  title  tfac  okl'cMabliBbed 
of  the  three  Temples.  Touched  and  delighted  beyond 
•a  he  W&9  by  the  fact  of  acceptance,  he  felt  that  to  have 
a  cootributor  to  Urn  '8t.  Martin's*  was  the  first  rang  on 
the  ladder  of  Buoceas.  To  be  able  to  mention  tlie  fact  would  be  the 
beai  ad««rtuement  of  his  capacity  that  he  oould  offer  to  other 
edHon.  It  was  an  ioexpreaaible  enooaragement  to  him  in  hia  slow 
lod  pMnfo)  task  of  building  up  a  new  future  upon  tlie  ruinii  of  the 
jmaL  He  had  instantly,  on  receipt  of  my  letter,  set  aboat  cutting 
down  the  article  to  the  reqaistte  length,  and  now  retuined  tt  in 
|itoper  shape.  He  was,  however,  emboldened  by  my  previous 
osataay  to  trf^aea  yet  further  upon  my  Icindness.  He  was  in 
ffmi  ttooble.  His  wife  was  tying  ill ;  he  was  b  debt,  and  a  dis- 
being  levied  in  his  house.  Might  he  in  these  circum> 
take  the  unumal  step  of  begging  that  payment  for  the 
aftida  might  be  made  at  once  instead  of  on  publication  f 
It  vosU  at  least  enable  him  to  start  clear  and  worlc  without  the 
hAiaMnient  of  these  ignoble  worries. 

BvBO  PiUdngton,  sternest  of  literary  censors,  was  touched  by 
Iha  letter.  '  I  shoold  make  no  bonc«  about  it,'  ho  remarked,  as  ho 
laid  it  down.  *  Yoo  may  as  well  let  the  poor  devil  have  his  cash 
BOW.  Bit  dot,  you  know,  and,  after  all,  you've  got  the  article  in 
jimr  hands.* 

My  scntpLes  were  of  the  faintest,  and  if  tbey  had  had  any  material 
■xiMenee  woold  have  melted  into  thin  air  before  the  genial  hearti- 
nna  of  the  usually  severe  Pilkingtun.  I  afterwards  remembered 
■otidilg  that  he  bad  topped  up  his  lunch  that  day  with  a  glass  of 
the  faakoaa  port  for  which  our  club  is  renowned  among  a  certain 
citde  of  dinuB. 

That  evanuig  the  cheque  duly  went  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton, 
the  naniiBcript  to  the  printers.  I  bad  glanced  through  it  rapidly 
and  loitnd  plentiful  slashes  of  blue  pencil  mi^rlring  passigee  for 
aoMMm,  over  and  above  my  own  marks. 

AO  too  KKNi,  borwevar,  conscious  virtue,  as  Rowing  in  tlie 
•dtloiial  he«MD.  felfc  a  little  priek  of  annoyance,  ahaost  oil  raseat- 
■lat,  on  the  aniral  next  day  of  yet  another  epistle  from  Mr. 
Bcajaniio  Bsrtoit. 

A  seboolboy  ooea  defioad  the  word  '  Immaculate '  aa  '  being 
¥0*7  TirtiHMM ;  indeed,  more  eo  than  is  aboolutely  naoassary.'  To  be 
csaditsd  with  sack  oiaoatve  virtue,  ur  to  6nd  it  expected  of  one, 
ahada  trying  to  avonga  bomaaity.    Now  this  letter  insinuated 
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gmth  Mirpmp  «od  puned  Mtonishment  that  the  appeal  of  the 
day  belore  had  not  produced  instantaneous  eSect  and  brought  tha 
diH|u<;  with  more  than  postal  rapidity.  '  t  waited  in  all  the  after- 
noon expecting  a  meaaenf;«ir  from  you,'  h«  wrote  pathetically,  at 
who  ahoold  »ay, '  Yoa  an  griavoosly  unfeeling,  yet  I  bear  my  injniies 
meekly.' 

'  Really.'  I  remarked  to  Piikington.  '  thin  is  a  bit  too  atrong. 
If  one  haa  discovered  a  crushed  genius  and  eshumed  him  from  tha 
mountain  of  trouble  he  has  turobM  down  upon  his  own  head,  he 
needn't  abuse  one  covertly  for  not  doing  it  quicker  than  by  return 
of  poat.' 

*  Neurotic,'  said  Piikington  meditatively.  '  The  expectation  of 
favours  to  come  wa«  too  great  a  strain  on  his  weakened  nervaa. 
I  expect  he  had  gone  in  for  drugs  again.' 

Things  went  on  peacefully  for  a  few  days.  With  one  of  hii 
effoaioDs  accepted.  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  ceased  for  a  while  to  assail 
the  portals  of  the  '  St.  Martin's '  with  hifl  costomaiy  fusillade  of 
manuscripts.  The  proof  of  his  stoiy  came  in  one  busy  morning, 
and  was  dispatched  to  his  address.  Suddenly  arrived  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  in  a  wildly  enthusiastio  letter  written  in  the  too  familiar 
fnanciDg  hand : 

'  Dear  Editor, — Do  you  really  mean  it  t  Have  you  after  all 
decided  to  take  tlic  whole  story  ?  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
The  additional  money  will  make  all  the  difference  to  me,  and  the 
all«vLation  of  my  poor  wife's  sufferings  will  bo  entirely  due  to  you 
kindly  revision  of  judgment. 

'  Youra  most  gratefully, 

'  Bks  Bdrtos.' 

What  in  the  name  of  incomprehenability  did  he  mean  *  Grati- 
fying as  it  might  be  to  feel  myself  the  reliever  of  the  poor  lady's 
sufferings,  duo  in  great  part,  I  felt  sure,  to  this  gift«d  fellow's 
selfish  indulgence,  I  had  not  revised  my  jii'l^cnt :  had  not 
suggested  or  impli<>d  any  rptum  to  the  original  length  of  the  story 
which  he  bad  obediently  cut  an<l  scored  with  unsparing  blue  pencil. 
Bat  when  I  huinedly  took  up  the  corrected  proof  returned  with 
the  letter,  and  glanced  at  the  last  page,  the  murder  was  out.  It 
was  numbered  thirty-one  instead  of  fifteen. 

What  bad  the  printen  been  about — neglecting  the  cats  t 
Before  sending  them  a  sharp  message,  however,  I  compared  pnof 
and  manuscr^t.    Gradually  the  fact  became  apparent  that  either 
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Mr.  BenjuniQ  Btuloa  bad  no  notioD  whkt0v«r  of  anthmetic  or  he 
«M  a  wrjr  cmmitift  cAlcalator.  !Ii3  pencil  had  been  athctly 
(uttowad  hy  Um  printer.  The  blue  sloshes  ner«  finely  conapicuoua 
^oot  the  pawigciw  I  had  Bpeci&Ujr  noMd  for  excirioD.  The^ 
pIsTtd  like  rammer  tiglitnirig — 'lambent  but  innoouotu' — about 
dnras  other  pagea,  bright  to  the  caaoal  eye,  but  not  e&eccual  in 
ledacreg  tlw  story  to  th«  desired  extent.  Mr.  Benjamin  Barton 
waa  oo  diieken  tn  tfatae  mattun :  his  stori«H  wore  ^n«rally  ticketed 
whb  their  eiact  length  in  thousands  of  words ;  in  this  cane  he 
tflwrled  that  he  had  cut  it  enough,  calculating  that  no  &esb  cast* 
off  woBJd  be  made  in  face  of  th«  assertion  of  ao  practised  a  hand, 
aad  that  the  story  once  set  up  in  tj'pe  would  be  almost  as  ooatly 
and  far  more  troubleaome  to  cat  and  coirect  so  extenaivelj  than 
lo  aooepi  w  it  atood. 

nUngton  laughed  grimly.  '  Ho  ha»  done  you  in  the  ey«. 
I  !iii|,iii  to  Bo^ieot  your  genius  is  only  a  man  of  talent  after  all.' 

Of  eoone  Hr.  Benjamin  Burton  waa  dill  of  r^rcta  and  apologie* 
whan  the  bttJe  mictake  was  pomt«d  out  to  him.  He  sincerely 
hoped  I  did  not  suspect  him  of  having  done  this  deliberately. 
For  tha  miKalcnlatioQ  hts  anxieties  and  nervoua  agitation  must 
■h—  bt  held  reiponsible. 

In  the  abeeoce  of  proof  poative,  politeness  demanded  the 
aooapttaoe  of  hia  taie ;  and  I  finally  comproRiised  the  matter  by 
cottnif  OBt  a  few  psgea  and  paying  off  the  author,  whose  needs 
w«ra  itiO  imperious,  for  the  remainder,  .\ft«r  all,  the  story  was 
VB17  good  both  in  matter  and  f onn  and  it  might  come  in  useful 
widwvt  diTinon,  for,  eay,  a  Otrittmaa  number.  I  now  hoped,  as 
they  say  acroas  tb?  Channel,  that  the  incident  was  cloaed.  The 
Aoiy  want  into  stock,  the  editor  plunged  into  his  usual  round  of 
work.  Then  was  no  time  to  indulge  the  alight  annoyance  he  was 
wril  jarttftad  in  feeling,  Tliv  man'H  dodges  gave  evidence  of  a 
tortaw  tihanctet,  but  all  ibc  same,  he  could  wnte.  And  next 
tioie  an  Ar|[w  eye  woold  be  tamed  on  him.  No  shuffling  with 
iguesu  howewr  good  the  a^le  of  the  shnfflrr  The  form  and 
balance  nl  the  '  81,  Martin's '  miut  not  be  upeot ;  the  boat  most 
hebiiitthm. 

My  adnisuiaa.  however,  of  Hr.  Benjamin  Burton's  literary 
powera  waa  dooowd  to  fresh  disappointment.  If  impeoanioaity 
bvad  in  him  the  pot-boiler  style,  he  must  have  become  aingalady 
Hii  atoriaa  again  began  to  fly  as  thick  as  SwUuday 
loehaM  bmn  tha  pwtbaw)  of  a  south-oountry  watering-plaoa ; 
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and  like  tbcm  I'-nilcd  tbeir  ooniscstiouft  by  being  soused  id  s  chilly 
sea  of  editoiial  dislike.  Not  one  was  supeiioi  to  tJie  average 
twaddle  ot  the  t«nth>rat«  hack.  Where  was  now  that  hsknily  dis* 
nitombod  soul,  that  choking  flame  of  bteraiy  aspiration  whidi 
1  fondly  hopwl  I  had  dclivi^red  from  niere  vxttnction  1  The  sight 
of  theee  latter  Incubrations  called  up  momentary  pictures  of  struggle 
and  misery,  the  morphia  bottle  and  the  bailiff,  personal  degrada- 
tion and  the  pitiful  diatrees  of  all  dependent  on  Mr.  Benjamin 
Burton.  Had  he  mmk  ao  low  us  to  lotf;ct  that  ho  could  write 
much  better  stuff ;  that  this  woidd  command  a  market  in  Uw 
'  St.  Martin's,'  and  that,  indeed,  to  Hcnd  mn  hJK  hackwork  waa  wa4to 
of  time,  trouble,  and  postage  stamps  ? 

One  fine  day,  however,  f  waa  suq>ri»i<l  to  have  a  card  brought 
up  to  me  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Benn  Burton,  *  to  see  the 
editor.*  Waa  this  a  faiduonablc  transformation  in  the  stylo  and 
title  ijf  my  troublesome  acquaintance  f  It  certainly  locked  and 
sounded  better  than  plain  Ben  Burton.  I  only  wondered  ho  bad 
not  added  an  extra  '  e  '  while  he  was  about  it,  and  perhaps  even  a 
hyphen,  eo  as  to  reacli  a  yet  higher  grade  of  fashion  by  becoming 
J.  Benne-Burton.  fitill,  the  name  carried  a  vague  fiavour  uf 
familiarity.  Surely — ye»,  it  most  be — m  cricketer :  the  famous 
DiddUsbire  bat,  the  man  of  whom  my  friend  Benjamin  had  said 
'  We  are  as  like  as  two  pens.'  But  to  keep  up  the  eng^png  similei 
they  were  as  much  like — or  imlike — as  a  big  Marrowfat  and  a  little 
American  Wonder.  Bcnn  of  the  double  '  n,'  thouf^h  no  taJler  than 
the  author  his  namesake,  was  stronger,  sturdier,  more  of  a  healthy 
animal ;  bronzed,  not  pale ;  in  brief,  the  natural  man  made  Uu0 
and  uncompromising  by  much  outdoor  sport. 

Mr.  Henn  Burton  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point.  '  I  want 
to  know  who  is  the  man  that  writes  under  my  name  or  an  tu- 
oommonly  olose  imitation  of  it  ?  I  never  wrote  a  line  in  my  life 
for  an3rthing  except  the  '  Field'  reports  of  matches.  I'm  not  a 
literary  man  ;  don't  think  much  of  the  ordinar>-  scribbling  chap ; 
but  here  are  my  friends  unendingly  coming  up  and  congratulating! 
me  on  my  wonderful  new  literary  gift,  if  yon  pleaae,  and  my  vetia- 
tility  and  all  that.  I'm  a  good  sportmun,  and  a  public  character 
in  my  own  way,  and  I've  got  my  own  reputation  to  keep  ap.  But 
this  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  I  can't  stand  it.  and,  what's  more, 
T  won't  stand  it.* 

*  .Am  I  right,'  I  inquired  gently,  '  in  identifying  yuu  with  the 
well-known  ciicjceter  of  your  name  I  * 
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'  Quite  ngfat ;  uid  yon  will  uudoraUud,  iburolore,  thnt  1  «» 
piticnUriy  uixious  not  to  be  coafounded  with  the  firet  p«nny-a- 
tiniog  jackanapes  who  choowv  to  ad  virrtiM;  liinueU  under  my  oamv. 
Wlm  -ia  thia  fdlow  f  I  went  round  to  two  or  throe  mag&xiaea 
I  beud  he  bad  last  txwn  writiDg  in,  even  on  sport  and  cricket— 
voald  you  believe  it  * — and  each  tdme  I  was  told,  "  Ue  introduoed 
lanu^  aa  a  contributor  to  the  '  St.  Martin's  * — you  bad  better  go 
aad  tnqiin  there."  That's  why  I've  ooaie  here.  What  hav«  you 
gattomjV 

'  My  dear  air,'  I  anawered.  endeavouring  to  aasuage  bin  gather- 
ing wiatli.  *  I  have  remarkably  little  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Burton  i«  u 
iWDlplwitor  to  the  "  St.  Martin's  "  only  so  far  as  to  have  had  a 
ainjaeottptod.  It  has  not  yet  bc«n  pubUsbed.  As  for  bisadver- 
iHtBg  himaeU  as  a  contributor,  I  can't  justJy  ooioplain.  I  may 
luH  tike  it.  (or  his  work  is  very  unequal,  but,  after  all,  he  ia  witbin 
hit  rigbu  to  do  BO.' 

*  Rigbis,  indeed  !  He's  got  no  rights.  He's  a  humbug.  VHiy, 
be  hnmbagged  my  friend  Hendenon,  the  vrickot  editor  of  "  Goals 
and  Wickct«."  The  fellow  had  tbc  impudutce  to  tell  him  he  was 
my  oooiB,  as  like  me  as  two  peaa.  .  .  .' 

'So  ha  told  me,'  1  murmnred  unheeded.  Mr.  Benn  Burton, 
oMie  fiurly  lannched,  was  oblivious  of  interruption.  ' .  .  .  often 
phjed  with  mc,'  he  went  ou,  '  aod  had  a  particular  style  of  late 
catting  modelled  upon  my  own,  so  ezaelly  like  tltiii  the  crowd 
WCR  never  certain  which  of  as  was  in.  So  Heodersou  took  and 
IwiiHiil  a  lot  of  ully  atulT  from  him  nil  about  rfmimseenccs  of  Big 
Bam  and  Little  Ben,  and  such  tommy  rot.  That  made  me  ait 
ap,  if  yoa  tike ;  and,  thanks  to  Hcnderaon,  I've  got  on  the  track 
oi  aome  nice  little  djaooveries.  Only  all  the  other  people  1  went 
to  Bgned  that  ha  had  eome  to  them  with  a  sort  of  reoommendatiou 
fmm  you,  and  I  wondered  whether  you  were  more  foot  or  knave— 
I  beg  your  pardon— it's  a  bhint  sort  of  phrase,  bnt  cither  yon 
anM  luive  been  thoroughly  diddled  or  elw  you  were  up  to  somu 
kind  of  hanky-panky  with  the  fellow,  and  I  came  to  see  fur  myself ; 
■t'a  my  way.  No,  no,  nr.  don't  get  angr)- ;  no  offenco  meant ; 
last  ia,  1  don't  know  mndi  about  yon  editor  feilowa ;  but  I  shall 
know  better  next  tisM-.' 

O  nvtrag«d  dignity  u(  the  moat  iwpaotable  '  St.  Martin's '  I 
Tke  uaB  was  owpeakable  io  his  ignorant  misoonoeptions.  But  be- 
feia  1  ooold  lairly  fnune  a  dignified  protest  he  was  ofl  ajjcain,  tjaite 
UDOOttacknia  of  Ike  deptha  ot  incivility  to  which  h«  hud  desoetidrd. 
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'  So.  air.  The  man  who  can  treat  cricket  and  orickflters  tika 
th«t  i»  no  sportsiDMi.  Hn  <ion'(  plfty  Um  game.  That's  [nxxtf 
enough  (or  me  that  he'e  jockeyed  you.  and  as  to  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  you  ooiUd  have  been  in  with  him— well,  I'nr  sorry 
lapoke.' 

*  Thank  you,*  I  said,  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  a  pereon  of  such 
enga{;bg  simplicity.  '  I  think  you  owe<l  mo  no  less.  Things 
certainly  begin  to  look  fiahy,  though  the  fact  o(  his  pretence* 
about  cricket  does  not  actually  prove  him  to  have  cheated  me ; 
nnleae,  indeed,  he  has  got  !iU  stories  from  somowhere  ebe.  Do 
you  know  his,  hiHtoiy  I '  I  went  on,  with  commiiierativi;  rvcollcc- 
tion  of  the  infinnity  no  bravely  Atruggled  witli.  *  If  he  has  behaved 
shiftily  in  Uying  to  ^t  a  living,  I  suppose  we  must  make 
allowances  for  him.  His  trouble  muHt  haw  deranged  his  moral 
sense.' 

'  I  should  have  thought,'  said  Mr.  Bonn  Burton,  with  his  Gist 
attempt  at  a  smart  phrase,  '  it  was  his  deranged  moral  sense  t]w( 
got  him  into  trouble.' 

'  That  woukl  be  very  odd  in  his  case,'  said  I. 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Burton,  very  downright.  '  It's  what 
usually  happens,  1  believe.' 

'  You  don't  understand  niu,  Mr.  Burton.  The  poor  man  has 
been  suffering  from  the  morphia  habit.' 

'  You  don't  understand  in«,  sir.  I  meant  his  two  years  for 
forgery.' 

The  revelation  staggered  me.     I  asked  for  an  explanation. 

'  Well.'  said  Mr.  Benn  Burton,  '  it's  this  way.  Didn't  1  tell 
you  Henderson  put  me  on  the  track  !  Tell  you  what,  I've  learnt 
om  tlttng  from  you  literary  chaps,  I'll  admit.  I've  read  Sherlock 
Holme*.  That  taught  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  I've  been 
doing  a  tittle  bit  of  amateur  detec.  The  (act  is,  I  got  tli« 
fellow's  address  from  Henderson,  and  as  the  plaoc  wasn't  Ear 
from  where  I  was  lunching,  I  thought  I'd  pay  him  a  surprise  visit 
before  coming  on  here.  It  was  tjuite  a  decent  lodgtng-house  in 
Bloomshury.  The  slavey  left  me  in  the  passage  while  she  took  my 
name  in  to  a  back  room,  wlMire  I  could  hear  loud  Toioes  tbrou^ 
the  door.  But  they  stopped  when  she  knocked  and  went  in.  AfMr 
a  minute  a  man  came  out  with  a  pile  of  papers  of  sorts,  and  went 
down  the  kitchen  stairs.  Then  back  oome*  tlie  slavey,  and  asks 
me  to  step  this  way  and  see  not  my  namesake,  but  bis  aeonrtary. 
Well,  there  I  found  another  fellow,  quite  a  youngster  this  time. 
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who  looksd  ia  a  vei;  bad  temper  thoat  somethiDg  oi  othAr.  "  Fve 
ooow  to  aee  Ur.  B«ii  BoitoD,"  8»y»  1.  "  Oh,  well,  you  c&n't  see 
Urn."  njrs  b«.  "  Wby  oot  1 "  wys  I.  "  He's  gone  out."  saya  he, 
"  »ad  I've  got  to  sw  what  yoa  want."  *'  Well,"  says  I,  "  I've 
COOM  to  fiud  out  who  lie  U  and  wli&t  be  U  and  why  iie  write*  about 
eodnt  nnder  my  name.  1  won't  Btand  it,"  says  I.  "No  more 
wiD  I,"  laya  be.  **  If  you'd  been  bringing  along  a  cheque  or  an 
ocdei  from  aomc  silly  editor,"  aaya  he,  "  I'd  ha\-e  gone  on ;  but 
if  joa've  cone  to  blow  the  whole  etiow,  I'm  sick  of  it,"  says  he, 
"and  Fffl  off.    So'b  be— yonr  name  waa  enough  (or  him." 

'  The  cJiap  was  very  angry,  and  went  on  to  tell  me  that  be*d 
baao  esgiaged  for  a  month  as  typ«writ4T  by  your  fri«i>d,  who  now 
dedand  be  was  too  bard-up  to  pay  him  bis  wages ;  a  meao  tliok, 
1  call  tt.  His  work  was  to  copy  out  stories  and  articles  from 
JiaMiMt  "*»f"""',  eqtedally  American  ones,  altering  thitin  to  tjie 
Ifnghrh  ^lelling — curious  point,  that — or  eke  his  master  would 
JcOle.  geoerally  reading  from  these  magazines.  Sometimes  he 
£cUtad  bit  own  expeiiencee,  and  grew  so  confidential  that  be  told 
Uw  boy  a  great  deal  of  his  private  history,  among  the  reat,  how 
W  kad  been  nnjastly  condemned  and  had  served  two  years  for 
|oqg«t7,aaI  lold  you.     Used  it,  apparently,  for  maUjrial  in  conrict 
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'Didn't  tbe  boy  suspect  anything  all  this  timet'  T  asked. 
'  I  ^ink  I  can  see  his  mode  of  operations.' 

'  He  said  he  never  thought  about  it  till  the  other  day,  when 
be  happened  to  see  a  proof  lying  about  of  a  story  be  hod  copied  out 
lAas  be  first  came.  Then  the  fellow's  welshing  him  of  his  pay 
MtUed  him.  They  were  just  having  a  jolly  good  row  when  I  turned 
up.  Do  you  know,  I  rather  pride  myaelf  ua  that  little  suipiise 
rait,  if  1  hadn't  caught  the  boy  just  when  he  was  in  a  rage  with 
Iba  feUow,  I  should  never  have  found  all  thm  out.' 

'Still.'  said  1,  not  quite  so  wvll  MLisiiml  witli  his  account  of 
hia  {nrweas  as  an  amateur  detective, '  you  did  not  succeed  in  catcJi- 
iag  the  chief  culpnt  f ' 

*  No,  DO ;  the  aound  of  my  name  was  enough  for  his  guil^ 
oonadanoB.  He  was  tht-  man  who  went  ufl  down  Uie  back  stairs 
wink  all  the  "'*g*V'"-  he  had  bean  copying  out  of.  He  |ier- 
Boadad  the  boy  to  stay  and  interview  me,  and  promised  to  set  things 
BUai^t  if  only  be  would  hold  on  a  bit,' 

*  Aad  the  boy  f     Yun  have  got  hold  of  him  ?  * 

*  IW  boy  T     Uh,  well,  when  1  oume  lo  thiult  of  it,  no ;    not 
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exactJy.     To  t«U  tlw  tnith,  I — wkII,  il  va»  annotnmnn  hnrd  linw 
on  him ;   he  quit*  broke  down,  poor  little  chap — I  really  couldn'' 
help  it,  I  gave  him  something  rajBelf  to  inak«  np  for  his  low,  wit^ 
a  aarfol  word  of  waminf;  to  avoid  bad  company  in  fnture ;   and 
when  we  got  out  of  the  house,  he  went  one  way  and  i  the  other.' 

I  was  intensely  annojrod.  It  is  all  very  w«Q  to  yield  to  the 
promptingn  of  gctierosity ;  but  then  don't  try  Ui  (^offlbinc  it  with 
the  port  of  an  amateur  detective.  '  Are  you  awaie,'  I  said  slowly, 
*  that  you  diMovcFcd  a  i«gul«r  factory  of  fraudulent  literature  and 
managed  to  let  the  chief  rogue  go  oS  with  the  proofs  of  hin  fraad, 
and  actually  helped  the  only  witness  to  disappear  ? ' 

As  cae  unwelcome  truth  aank  into  his  mind,  tlte  real  Mr.  Burton 
shranl;  visibly.  His  jaunty  ^elf-assurance  scaled  ofl  him  ;  he  did 
not  refer  again  to  thif  won<lerful  example  of  Sherlock  Holmei, 
but  expre— ed  his  abasement  by  the  help  of  divers  sporting  met** 
phora,  among  which  I  thought  I  heard,  '  Stumped,  by  Jove  1  ofi 
a  curly  slow  ! ' 

But  what  ought  I  to  do  }  A^liat  remained  to  bo  done  f  Doubt- 
koB  duty,  the  cold,  impereoual  sense  of  public  duty,  bade  one  aee 
that  at  all  eosi  due  punishment  was  met«d  out  for  the  public  good 
to  this  oflender  against  social  order.  But  alas  for  duty  in  abfltract 
principle  !  To  pursue  it  soimaimrei  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the  time, 
the  money,  the  energy,  claimed  by  other  more  immediately  press- 
ing duties — a  saerifioe  sometimes  even  of  oommon  sense.  I  have 
never  known  but  one  ideal  citizen  who  oonsiatenlly  purnuud  his 
'  idea)  dvism '  and  ensued  it  through  sense  and  nonsense.  We 
were  talking  of  a  novel  he  wanted  to  read ;  I  offered  to  lend  it 
him.  and  next  day  brought  him  the  volume,  which  I  had  acquired 
the  bkst  time  I  was  abroad.  He  took  it  gingerly  in  Hts  haitd ; 
tomed  it  over;  eyed  it  back,  front,  and  sides  with  unbending 
judicia]  glance,  aiwl  coldly  remarked,  '  This  is  a  Tauchnitx,  is  tt 
not  1 '  '  Yea.'  I  answered ;  *  got  it  in  Paris.'  '  Then.'  he  rejoindd, 
in  the  same  unmoved,  impartially  grave  tone,  '  I  fear  J  cannot 
mid  it.,'  and,  tike  a  modem  Cato,  returned  the  poor  contraband 
to  my  astonished  gra^.  Glorious  churchwarden  *  Impeccable 
educator  of  ebullient  boyhood !  1  have  my  (ears,  yet  may  thy 
fltatiieaque  immobility  of  virtue  aucoeed  beyond  my  dubious  expec- 
tation in  impTeasing.  forming,  inspiring,  that  same  ebuUiency  I 

In  my  present  case,  however,  ahttlract  perfection  seemed  outside 
t-hi!  range  of  the  practicable.  To  cut  the  lose  in  my  own  caae  and 
warn  other  possible  victims  must  be  my  decioon.    It  would  be 
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difficult  to  Imy  bmad»  npon  th*  one  umIuI  witncM ;  impoBsible  to 
bnog  Ibfl  obaf^  of  fraud  borne  withoot  citing  chapter  and  v«ne 
to  pnm  the  '  conreyance  *  of  the  stoty ;  seardi  tbrou^  a  wilder- 
SCOT  of  magazines  without  any  clue  would  certainly  be  costly, 
probably  fniitlMB  after  all.  Shall  1  oonfees  to  a  snoakins  relief  at 
beiiift  apared  the  incalcalable  worry  of  prosecuting,  underlying  a 
TttT  pmI  and  natora]  indignation  at  being  unable  to  ponish  the 
togoeT 

*  WeD,*  I  aaid  io  ooncInsioR  to  the  crestfallen  Mr.  Benn  Burton, 
*  h  was  a  clever  trick  lind  the  rogoe  has  got  the  best  of  it  this  time. 
1  oaa  me  exactly  what  he  did ;  it  entirely  acoount«  for  bia  con- 
tsAatiaoa  being  so  wonderfully  varied  in  cliAiacter.  He  copied 
oat  Btoiiee  &001  the  Ainerican  magazines  which  bsvc  no  circulation 
one  kci*,  and  arnt  tlii^^m  round  to  us  unsus|M-ctijig  editors  who  had 
aevcr  had  a  diance  of  seeing  where  they  canie  from.  He  bad  the 
great  advantage  of  conttibattng  stofi  which  had  already  passed 
muiW  with  some  editor  on  the  other  itide  of  the  AtLintic,  so  he 
WM  nrt  to  find  some  one  it  suited  over  hen  if  he  tried  the  corre- 
^Moding  daaa  of  niaganne  in  England  ;  only,  to  be  sure,  he  waa 
a  fait  iDdiaraiminBte  in  his  choice  at  first.  However,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  pin  hint  down  this  time  ;  to  imitilute  a  wild-goose  ehaae 
is  tlw>  hope  of  tracking  down  the  original  of  the  story  I  accepted 
from  him  would  be  throwing  good  money  after  hod.  No  doubt 
1m  baa  laekoaed  on  us  editors'  pressure  of  business  as  weU  as  most 
nui'a  feadinesn  to  avoid  unneceeaary  trouble ;  still,  it  will  be 
atange  if.  like  most  petty  criminals,  be  doesn't  grow  too  bcOd  with 
MMCHB  aod  pot  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  avenger  one  of  theae 
daya,  aapeciaUy  after  the  general  woniing  I  mean  to  send  round 
(o-Bufniw, 

Hr.  Benn  Burtou  did  not  prolong  his  stay.  He  took  his  leave 
TOwing  to  hont  down  the  boy  he  hod  so  imprudently  befriended, 
and  I  am  aon  hit  self-confidence  was  shaken,  because  I  noted 
Best  day,  witk  a  spce  of  feelii^  for  whidt  after  this  lapse  of  time 
I  may  MtpfW  contrition,  that  he  tniule  a  pair  of  spectacles  against 
Torkahire.  Bat  from  that  day  to  this  t  bean!  no  more  of  Mr.  Benn 
Boi1*Mi  or  the  boy  or  the  missing  due,  nor  did  the  impoMor  send 
in  any  more  sloara.  Whether  the  boy,  whose  discovery  would 
have  given  me  the  due  and  brought  back  the  real  Hr.  Burton 
with  revived  BeU-aatiafactioa,  bad  found  honest  work  elsewhere  or 
had  fled  nUarly  (mm  London,  or  under  strew  of  poverty  had  even 
bark  In  a  nefarinua  alliance  with  his  old  employer,  I  cannot 
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Mj.  Still,  witli  hiiD  or  without  him,  the  aldlfnUy  (Aguuiad  iTiidi^ 
ckte  for  the  exploitation  ol  the  Grc*t  WwUrn  IJtetmry  Ooldfiekla 
wu  oert&inly  refloated  under  another  peeodonym.  But  alas  for 
the  precAriouHiiciiB  of  iroll-laid  daagan !  PcrliajM  some  word  of 
warning  froni  me  fell  upon  he«dful  ean,  while,  aa  I  had  propbeeied. 
the  sacceasful  audacity  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  prompted  him  to 
more  bantfaoed  piiforing  undvr  vanoua  aliasea.  Be  that  a»  it  may, 
I  wae  atill  wwticg  for  proofs  which  came  not,  when  one  day  the 
legend,  '  Literary  Forger  sent  to  Jail '  caught  my  eye  on  that  page 
of  my  morning  paper  which  devotes  itself  to  polioe  reporta  and 
otber  paragraphs  of  social  intcrvxt.  It  was  my  Miperingemooa 
friend.  He  had  lifted  an  article  entire  from  one  London  paper 
and  bt^dly  di^>os«d  of  it  to  the  editor  of  another,  liia  plea  that 
be  tbou^t  it  very  good  flid  not  avail  to  save  him  from  another 
term  of  imprisonment  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  fl 
As  the  '  St.  Martin's '  is  not  likely  to  publish  '  Memoirs  of  a  ^ 
Misdemeanant,'  or '  Peeps  toto  Prisou,  by  One  who  has  Biwn  There.' 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  last  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  in  my  editorial 
oapMity. 

LRONAitD  HdZLKT. 
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«3  if  CHAPTER    Vn. 

~   '     \  THB  ULDT  OS  THB  STAIIUI. 

nUfRWUa,  Pnoces  Millingliam'a  honse  in  Lciccstcnhirc,  was  a 
whit*  building  with  many  lerol  windows.  Th«  square  tniua 
blade  erf  the  building  row  in  the  centre  two  Htoreys  bigh,  and  on 
Mcfc  nda  «  wing  of  one  itorey  projected.  Behind  the  house  a 
broad  kwn  sloped  to  tbe  bank  of  a  cl«ar  and  shallow  trout  atrearo, 
with  an  arcnuc  of  old  cinu  npoo  it«  loft,  and  a  rose  garden  upon  its 
ng^L  In  front  of  the  bouse  a  poddork  made  a  ring  of  green,  and 
mud  thk  ring  the  carriage  drive  circled  [rum  a  white  five-barred 
gate.  Whitewebe  stood  in  a  flat  grass  country.  From  the  upper 
■iaJowa  foo  looked  over  a  wide  plain  of  meadow*  and  old  trees,  so 
kvd  that  you  bad  on  a  miKty  day  almost  an  illasion  of  a  amooCb 
«n  and  the  masU  of  ships  ;  from  the  lower,  you  mw  juat  as  far  as 
the  nearest  hedgerow,  except  in  one  ijoarter  of  the  compaas.  For 
to  ibe  wath-vest  the  gnniad  roae  rery  far  away,  and  at  the  limit 
of  view  tfarrc  tall  poplan,  set  in  a  tiny  garden  on  tbe  hill's  crest, 
■tood  dearly  out  against  tbe  aky  b1ce  sontJnels  upon  a  frontier. 
These  thr«e  landmaria  wererisibk  for  many  miles  around.  Pamela, 
IxrweTer,  saw  nothing  of  them  as  abe  was  driven  over  tbe  tJirce 
milee  from  the  station  to  Whitewebs. 

It  was  late  on  a  Pebniary  evening,  and  already  dark.    Tbo 
bad  fatteo  heavily  during  the  last  week,  and  as  Pamela  looked 
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out  through  the  oarriage  viodowa  she  saw  that  the  ground  glimmered 
«hite  OD  every  ^le ;  above  the  ground  a  oust  thickened  the  night 
air,  and  the  caid  was  piercing.  When  she  teaehed  the  houae  ahe 
found  that  Frances  MdUngham  was  waiting  toi  her  alone  in  the  big 
inner  hall,  with  t«a  ready ;  aiKJ  the  first  question  vhich  she  asked 
of  her  hostess  was : 

'laUillieStiettoiiheiv}' 

*  Tea,'  replied  Franco*  Hillinghnm     '  She  has  been  here  a  week.* 

'  I  couldn't  ooDM  bef(R«,'  said  Pamela,  rather  remorsefully. 
*  My  father  was  at  home  alone.  How  is  MUtie  !  I  have  not  seen 
ber  fot  a  long  time.    Is  she  enjopng  hctMlf  ? ' 

I^mela'acoQscJenoehad  been  reproaching  her  all  thstaft«moon. 
She  could  plead  in  her  own  behalf  that  alter  the  arrival  of  Toner's 
letter  with  its  message  of  failure,  she  had  deferred  hei  visit  into  the 
country  and  bad  stayed  in  London  fur  a  week.  But  she  bad  not 
returned  to  London  since,  and  consequently  she  had  not  seen  her 
friend.  She  had  heard  regularly  from  her,  it  is  true ;  she  also  knew 
that  there  was  yet  no  likelihood  of  the  hoped-for  ohai^  in  the  life 
of  that  isolated  household  in  Berkeley  Square.  But  Aere  had  been 
certain  omissions  of  lato  in  HiUiccnt's  letters  which  b«^n  to  make 
Pamela  anxious. 

*Ye8,'  Frances  Milliogfaaoi  replied;  'she  seems  to  be  happy 
enough.* 

Lady  ^lillingham  related  the  namc«  of  her  goests.  There  were 
twelve  in  all,  but  the  first  ten  may  be  omitted,  for  they  ace  in  no 
way  oonoemed  with  Pamela's  history.  The  eleventh  name,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  a  friend. 

'John  Hudge  is  here,  too,*  said  Frances  Millingbam;  and 
Pamela  said,  with  a  smile  : 

'  1  like  him.' 

John  Uudge  was  that  elderly  man  whom  Allan  Warrisden  had 
seen  with  Pamela  at  Lady  MiUingham's  dance,  the  man  with  no 
pleasure  in  his  face.  *  And  Mx.  Lionel  Gallon,'  said  Frances ;  '  you 
know  him.' 

'  Do  I ! '  adced  Pameht. 

'  At  all  CTcnts,  he  knows  you.'  

It  was  no  doubt  a  consequence  of  Pamela's  deUberate  plan  never 
to  be  more  than  an  onlooker,  tliat  people  who  did  not  arouM  her 
active  interest  passed  in  and  out  of  her  acqualntanoeahip  Uke 
shadows  upon  a  mirror.  It  might  be  that  she  had  met  Ijonel 
OalkgL    She  could  not  remember. 
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*  A  qotrter  put  seven,'  said  Fruioea  Uiltingham,  glancing  at 
a*  dock.     '  We  dine  at  eight.* 

Pamela  dressed  quickly  in  the  hope  that  she  might  gain  a  few 
nmiBtet  before  dinner  wherein  to  talk  to  MilUcent.  She  came  down 
Ihi  Mus  with  this  object  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  e^ht, 
but  aba  was  to  be  dtsappoioted.  The  stairs  descended  into  the  big 
inner  ball  of  the  bouse,  and  ju-it  below  the  roof  of  the  hall  they 
took  «  bend.  As  Pamela  came  round  tbla  bend  the  hall  waa  ex- 
posed  to  h«r  eyes,  and  she  eaw,  below  her,  not  Milliocnt  at  all,  bat 
tbe  figon  of  s  man.  He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  on  her  left 
baod  M  abe  descended,  looking  into  the  fire  indeed,  m  that  his 
bade  was  towards  her.  Bat  at  the  roatle  of  her  frock  be  swung 
roond  qokkly  and  looked  ap.  He  now  moved  a  few  steps  towards 
tbe  foot  of  the  stairs  with  a  particular  eagemeas.  Pamela  at  dtat 
moBent  bad  jost  come  round  the  bend,  and  was  on  the  small 
platfonn  from  which  the  final  Sight  of  steps  began.  The  staircase 
WM  ftnoly  lit,  and  the  panelling  of  the  wall  against  which  it  rested 
dark.  Pamela  took  a  step  ot  two  downwards,  and  the  light  of  the 
ball  struck  opoa  her  face.  The  man  came  instantly  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  a  passing  disappointment  was  Tisiblc  upon  his  uptamed 
laoe.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  expecting  someone  else.  Pamela 
OD  bar  Bde  was  disappointed,  too,  for  she  had  hoped  to  find  Milli- 
UBl.  Sbe  west  down  tbe  stairs  and  stopped  on  the  third  step  from 
tbe  bottom. 

'  How  do  70a  do,  Uiss  Mardale  t  *  said  tbe  man.  '  You  have 
aimed  at  lait.* 

TVe  man  was  Liooel  Callon.  Pamela  iccogni.ied  him  now  that 
th*y  stood  (aoe  to  faee  ;  she  had  met  him,  but  she  had  retained  no 
imfseHMO  of  him  in  her  memory.  For  the  future,  however,  she 
wook)  retain  a  very  distinet  impreadon.  For  her  instincts  told  her 
at  oiK«  and  elearly  tbat  riw  thoroughly  disliked  the  man.  He  was 
tbirty-tbree  ia  years,  and  looked  a  trifle  younger,  altliough  hia  hair 
taming  grey.  He  was  clean  shaven,  handsome  beyond  moat 
men,  and  while  his  features  were  of  a  claasica]  regularity  and  of  an 
•Imoat  fewioioe  deficacy,  tbcy  were  still  not  witboat  character. 
TWra  waa  datamination  in  bis  Caoe,  and  bit  eyes  were  naturally 
vatcbfnL  It  vat  tus  mamier  wbieb  prompted  FaAMJa'a  butinct 
U  dklike.  AssttiaDoe  gave  to  it  a  bint  of  arrogaooe ;  famiUarity 
it  distasteful.  Ho  nu^t  bare  been  her  host  bom  the  wannth 
id  bis  welooOH.    Pamela  pat  on  bar  aedatest  air. 

'  I  am  quite  well,'  sbe  said,  with  Just  tnfficteni.  surprise  to 
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•oggejtt  the  qnestioB, '  What  in  the  world  has  my  health  to  do  with 
you  t '  She  came  down  the  three  steps,  and  added :  '  We  an  the 
fint,  I  suppoM.' 

'  There  may  be  oihen  in  the  drawing-room/  said  Gallon,  with 
a  glance  towards  the  open  door.  But  Pamela  did  not  talce  the 
hint.  Fof  one  thing  no  sound  of  any  voice  was  aadible  in  that 
room  ;  (or  another  Mr.  OalJonvrafl  plainly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her. 
Even  ai  he  was  apealdng  his  glance  strayed  past  her  up  the  stur- 
case.  Pamela  didtked  him  ;  she  was,  be^des,  disappointed  by  him 
of  that  private  talk  with  MiUioent  which  she  desired.  She  was  in 
a  mood  (or  mischief.  She  duoged  her  manner  at  once,  oad, 
cnMoang  over  to  the  Ereplace,  engaged  Mr.  Gallon  in  cooTersation 
witb  tJie  utmost  cordiality,  and  as  she  talked  she  began  to  bo 
amused.  Gallon  became  positively  uneasy ;  be  could  not  keep  still, 
ho  auiwered  her  at  random.  For  instance,  she  put  to  him  a  ques- 
tion about  the  number  of  guesta  in  the  house.  He  did  not  answer 
at  all  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  to  say : 
'  Will  the  frost  hold,  do  you  think  T ' 

'  There's  no  sign  of  a  tliaw  to-night,'  replied  Pamela ;  and  the 
sounds  £or  which  both  were  listening  bccAmo  audible — the  shutting 
of  i  door  on  the  landing  above,  and  then  the  rustle  of  a  frock  upon 
the  stairs.  Mr.  Callon  was  evidently  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do  ; 
and  Pamela,  taking  her  elbow  from  the  mantelpiece,  said  with 
great  ^mpathy '. 

'  One  feels  a  littJe  in  the  way ' 

*  Oh.  not  at  all,  Miss  Maidale,'  Gallon  an.<twered  hurriedly,  with 
a  flustered  air. 

Pamela  looked  at  her  companion  with  tlie  blankest  stare  of 
ise. 

>'  1  was  going  to  say,  when  you  interrupted  me,'  she  went  on, 

'  that  one  feels  a  tittle  in  the  way  when  one  has  brought  a  couple 
of  horse?*,  as  I  have,  and  the  frost  hotda.* 

Gallon  grow  red.  He  had  fallen  into  a  trap  ;  his  very  hurry  to 
interrupt  what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  apology  betrayed  Uiat 
the  latly  upon  the  stain  and  Mr.  Lionel  Gallon  had  arranged  to 
come  down  early.  He  had  protested  ovennucb.  Howvvor,  he 
looked  Pamela  steadily  in  the  (ace.  and  said  : 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Mardale  ' 

He  spoke  loudly,  rather  too  loudly  (or  the  ears  o(  anyone  so 
near  to  him  as  Pamela.  The  sentence,  too,  was  uttered  with  a  note 
of  warning.    Then  was  even  a  suggestioD  of  command.    The  uom- 
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wu  ob«y«d  by  (liv  l«]y  dd  tlie  stairs,  for  all  at  once  the  frock 
ccMcd  to  nuUe,  lod  there  was  sil«noe.  Lionel  Callon  kept  his  eyes 
find  upon  Pamela's  face,  but  she  did  not  look  towards  the  stain, 
and  in  a  little  while  again  the  sound  waa  heard.  But  it  diminished. 
The  lady  a|)on  th«  ttain  was  ascending,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  door  doaod  overhead.    She  had  beaten  a  retreat. 

OaUon  could  not  quite  keep  the  relief  which  he  felt  out  of  hb 
•yn  or  the  amile  from  bis  lips.  Pamela  noticed  the  change  with 
aamsrinent.  She  was  not  in  the  mind  to  spore  him  uneasiness, 
and  she  aid,  hxikiDg  at  the  wall  above  the  mantelpiece  : 

*  Thia  is  an  old  mirror,  don't  you  think  T  From  what  period 
woold  yoQ  date  it  1 ' 

CUk»*s  thoughts  had  becu  so  intent  upon  the  stairs  that  be  had 
paid  no  heed  to  the  ornaments  above  the  mantelshelf.  Now,  bow- 
erer,  he  took  note  of  them  with  a  fac«  grown  at  once  onxtoos. 
Ha  mtmr  was  of  an  oval  shape  and  framed  in  gold.  Under  the 
pntewe  of  admiring  it,  he  moved  and  stood  behind  Pamela, 
laaldng  into  the  mirror  over  her  shoulder,  seeing  what  sbc  cotUd 
•w,  aad  woodeiing  how  much  she  had  seen.  He  was  to  Roine 
extent  leUered.  The  stairs  were  ill-lighted,  the  panelling  of  the 
wall  dark  mahogany ;  moreover,  the  stairs  bent  round  into  the  hall 
joat  bakiw  the  level  of  the  roof,  and  at  the  bend  the  lady  on  the 
Mail*  bad  stopped.  Pamela  could  not  have  seen  her  face.  Pan>ela, 
indtcd,  had  seen  nothing  more  than  a  black  satin  slipper  arrested 
in  the  act  of  talcing  a  step,  and  a  black  gown  with  some  touebes  of 
nd  at  the  wmst,  8he  had,  however,  noticed  the  attitude  of  the 
wearer  of  the  dress  when  the  warning  voice  had  brought  her  to  a 
■lop.  The  lady  had  stooped  down  and  had  cautiously  peered  into 
iW  hall.  In  this  attitude  she  had  been  able  to  see,  and  yet  had 
aroided  being  sees. 

Panda,  however,  did  not  relieve  Mr.  OsUon  of  his  suspense. 
Sm  walked  into  the  drawing-room  and  wait«d,  with  an  amnaed 
—rioaity,  lor  the  appeuanoo  of  the  black  drtss.  It  was  long  in 
eoniiRg,  bowever.  Pamela  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  last, 
and  in  a  hairy,  as  though  it«  wearer  bad  been  Ute  in  dressing. 
Bot  Pamela  was  wrong.  Utllic«at  8tjetton  came  into  the  room 
dis—il  in  a  bock  of  wUte  Uve,  and  at  once  dinner  was  annoanced. 
Faaela  tomad  to  Frances  UiUingham  with  a  startled  faoe : 

'  An  WB  all  here  I' 

tnaem  HilEogham  looked  round. 

;  and  Lord  HiUingham  at  that  moment  oBerod  his  arm  to 
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Pun«U-  A«  sho  took  it,  she  looked  at  MUUceot,  who  wss  joat 
lisiog  froai  her  chair.  Millkcat  was  weuii^  with  her  white  dreas 
blade  ahoea  and  Btockings.  She  migjit  b«  wearing  thDm  dehbeiate^, 
ot  ooune ;  on  the  ot^er  liaiid,  alw  might  b«  wearing  tUem  because 
she  had  not  had  tame  to  change  them.  It  was  UiUicent,  oertatnlf , 
who  had  come  down  I*«t.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ui«s  Hardale,* 
CaltoD  bad  said,  and  it  waa  upon  the  *  Mus  Hardale '  that  his  voice 
hud  risen.  The  emphaais  of  hu  warning  had  bean  laid  upon  the 
name. 

As  she  placed  her  haiul  on  her  ho«t'ii  arm,  Pamela  said  : 
'  It  was  very  kind  of  Frances  to  ask  Millie  Stxetton  here,* 
*0h,  no,'  Lord  Hillingham  replied.    '  You  sec,  Fianoas  knew 
her.    We  all  knew,  besides,  that  she  is  a  great  friend  of  jroors.* 
'  Yea,'  said  Pamela ; '  I  suppose  everybody  here  knows  that  %  ' 
*  Unk  Strettoa  baa  talked  of  it,'  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 
The  *  Hiss  Matilale '  might  be  n  warning,  then,  to  Millicent  that 
her  biend  had  arrived — ^waa  actually  then  in  the  hall.    There  wa* 
oertainly  no  one  but  MiUiccat  in  that  house  who  could  have  been 
conscioaa  of  any  need  to  shrink  back  at  the  warning,  who  would 
have  changed  her  dreas  to  prevent  a  recognition ;  and  MiUioent 
herself  need  not  have  feared  the  warning  bad  there  not  been  some- 
thing to  c<Miceal — BoioethiDg  to  conceal  especially  from  Pamela,  who 
had  said,  '  I  have  promised  your  husband  I  would  be  your  friend.* 
There  was  the  heart  of  Pamela's  trouble. 

She  gazed  down  the  two  lines  of  people  at  iha  dinnor-tablc, 
hoping  against  hope  that  she  had  overlooked  someone.  There  waa 
no  one  wearing  a  blade  gown.  All  Pamela's  amomment  in  out* 
witting  Gallon  had  long  uncc  vsnLthcd.  If  Tony  hod  only  tAken 
ker  advioc  without  questioB,  she  thought.  '  Millie's  husband  should 
never  leave  her.  If  he  goes  away  he  should  take  her  with  him.' 
The  words  rang  in  ber  mind  all  through  dinner  like  the  refrain  of 
a  aoDg  of  which  one  cannot  get  rid.  And  at  the  back  of  her 
thoughta  there  steadily  grew  and  grew  a  great  regret  that  she  had 
ever  pcomiaed  Tony  to  befriend  his  wife. 

That  Hillioeat  was  the  lady  on  tlie  stairs  she  no  longar  dand  to 
doubt.  Had  she  doabted,  lit-r  suspicions  would  havt  been  otui* 
finned  immediately  dinner  waa  over.  In  the  drawing-room  Milli- 
cent avoided  any  ohanoe  of  a  private  ooaversation,  and  since  they 
had  not  met  for  >o  long  stich  avoidance  was  unnatsral.  Pamela, 
however,  made  no  effort  to  separate  her  friend  from  the  other 
women.    8he  had  a  plan  in  her  mind,  aad  in  pmsoit  of  it  she 
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aoHpwd  a  teS^,  opon  which  there  w  jast  loom  lor  two.    She  sat 
'  in  the  middle  of  the  sofa,  so  that  no  one  else  ooold  sit  on  it,  and  jiut 

nttad  nntU  tho  men  catne  in.  Some  of  them  creased  at  once  to 
Famdaf  bat  ahe  did  not  budge  an  inch.  Tkcy  wore  compelled  to 
■tandL  Finally.  Mr.  Modgc  approached  her,  and  immediately  ake 
OHVed  into  ooa  comer  and  bade  him  take  the  other.  Ifr.  Madg« 
aoceptod  tbe  position  with  alacrity.  The  others  began  to  move 
away ;  a  couple  of  card-tables  were  made  up.  Pamela  and  John 
I        Mit4BB  weie  left  alone. 

^*  Tov  know  «Teryooe  here  1 '  she  asked. 
*  No,  very  few.' 
*  Ur.  Gallon,  at  si)  events  ? ' 
itx.  Ifudge  glanced  shrewdly  at  his  qoestiotwr. 
*  Yea,  I  loiow  him  slightly.'  he  answered. 
K  '  TeJ]  ma  what  you  know.* 
BH'-  Madge  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  witli  hin  hands  upon  tut 
knees  and  bis  eyes  staring  in  front  of  him.    Pamela  knew  his  his- 
locy,  and  esteemed  his  iudgment.     He  had  built  up  a  great  con- 
I        hnciing  btistnees  from  the  poorest  beginnings,  and  he  remained 
mihiant  bombast  or  arrogance.    He  was  to  bo  met  nowadays  in 
many  boons,  and,  while  ho  had  soquirod  manners,  he  had  tost 
Wrttrtng  of  his  nmpHcity.    The  journey  from  the  Seven  DtaU  to 
Bdpmyc  Square  is  a  test  of  furnace  hi.'at,  and  John  Uudgc  had 
batnyed  no  flaws.    There  was  a  oertain  forlomness,  too,  in  his 
— ■—■  wiuch  appealed  particularly  to  Pamela.    She  guessed  that 
tbe  ap{ile9.  for  which  tbroogh  a  lifetime  be  had  grasped,  had  orum- 
I        Ued  into  ashes  between  fats  fingers.    Sympathy  taught  her  that 
'        tbe  man  was  lonely.    He  wandiued  through  the  world  amidst  a 
tkm^  of  acquaintances;   but   how  many   friends   had   be,    she 
woDdeied  f    ^»  did  not  interrupt  his  reSectiona,  and  ho  tutoed 
ta  hsr  at  bwt,  with  an  air  of  decision. 

'  I  am  oo  strange  ground  here,'  be  said,  '  as  you  know.  I  am 
the  ootaider  ;  and  when  I  am  on  strange  ground  I  go  warily.  If 
I  an  asked  what  I  think  of  this  man  or  that  I  make  it  a  rule  to 


praise. 


I  want  to 


but  not  to  me,*  said  Pamela,  with  a  smile. 
knuw  tW  tntb  to-oi^t.* 

Madge  looked  at  her  deliberately,  and  no  less  deliberately  he 
•poke: 

'  And  ]  tUnk  yoD  oogbt  to  know  tbc  truth  to-night.' 
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Uadge,  then,  like  the  rest,  knew  that  she  was  Millicent'a  friend. 
Was  it  for  that  reason  that  she  ought  to  know  the  truth  1 

'  I  know  Gallon  a  Uttle,'  he  went  on,  '  but  I  know  a  good  deal 
aboat  him.  Lik«  most  of  tho  men  who  know  him  1  dislike  him 
heartily.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  like  him.  Miss  Uardale — 
like  him  too  well.  Women  make  extraordinary  nmrtalces  oTsr  men 
just  as  men  do  over  women.  They  can  be  very  blind — hkc  your 
friend ' 

Hodge  paused  for  an  appreciable  time.  Then  he  went  on 
steadily : 

'  Like  your  friend  Lady  HiUingham,  who  invites  him  here.' 

Pamela  was  grateful  for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  warning 
was  conveyed,  hat  she  did  not  roiaunderatand  it.  She  liad  been 
told  indiiectly,  but  no  leas  definitely  uo  thut  account,  that  Millie 
was  entangled. 

'  Oallon  has  good  looks,  of  coui«c,'  continued  Mudgc ;  and 
Pamela  uttered  a  Uttlo  exclamation  of  contempt.  Mudge  smiled, 
but  rather  sadly. 

'  Oh,  it'a  something.  All  people  have  not  your  haughty  indiffer* 
CDoe  to  good  looks.  He  b  tall,  he  has  a  face  which  is  a  face  and 
not  a  pudding.    It's  a  good  deal,  Misa  Hardale.' 

Painela  looked  in  surprise  at  the  Htoat,  hea\-ily-built  bald  man 
who  spoke.  That  he  should  ever  have  given  a  thought  to  how  tw 
looked  was  a  new  idea  to  her.    It  struck  her  as  pathetic. 

*  But  he  is  not  merely  good-looking.  He  is  clever,  peniiteot 
besides,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  untroubled  by  a  single  somple 
in  the  maaagemeDt  <A  his  life.  Altogether,  Hiss  Mardalo,  a 
dangerous  man.    How  does  he  live  ? '  he  asked  suddenly. 

'  I  neither  know  nor  care,*  said  Pamela. 

*Ah,  but  you  should  care,*  replied  Hudge.  "The  answer  is 
instructive.  He  has  a  small  income — two  hundred  a  year,  perhaps ; 
a  mere  nothing  compared  with  what  he  spends — and  he  never  does 
an  hour's  work,  as  we  understand  work.  Yet  he  pays  liis  card 
debts  at  his  club,  and  they  are  sometimes  heavy,  and  he  wants  for 
nothing.  How  ia  it  done  ?  He  has  no  prospect  of  an  inherltancet 
M  poet-obits  are  not  the  explanation.' 

Mr.  Hadge  leaned  back  in  his  cliair  and  waited.  Pamela  tamed 
the  question  over  in  her  mind. 

'  I  can't  guess  how  it's  done.'  she  said. 

*  And  I  can  do  no  moM  than  hint  the  aaswar,'  be  replied.  '  He 
rides  one  woman's  hones,  he  diivca  another  woDUn'e  phaeton,  he 
is  always  on  hand  to  take  a  third  to  a  theatre,  or  to  make  up  a 
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party  with  a  fourth.  Shall  we  say  be  borrows  money 
a  fifUi  t  Shall  «c  be  wrong  tn  saying  it  T  *  And  tuddonly 
Mr.  Hud^  exclaimed,  with  a  beat  and  Ecom  which  Pamela  had 
went  bemni  Irom  him  before:  'A  very  contemptiblo  exiatenoe, 
■Byway,  Mtaa  Mardale.  Bat  the  man's  not  to  be  desfHsed,  mitid. 
'o,  tkat'a  the  wortt  of  it.  Some  day,  pcrliaps,  a  strong  man  will 
Bp  and  set  his  foot  on  him.  Till  that  time  ho  is  to  be  feared.^ 
And  wh«n  Pamela  by  a  geaUue  rejected  the  word,  Mudg«  repeated 
it.  '  Yta,  feared.  He  makes  bia  planfl.  Hisa  Mardale.  Take  a 
pnraty  imaginary  ca»c,'  and  somehow,  although  he  laid  no  iionio 
■fiMB  on  the  word  imaginary,  and  accompanied  it  with  no  look, 
but  aat  gazing  straight  in  front  of  him,  Pamela  was  aware  that  it 
was  a  real  case  he  was  going  to  cite.  '  Imagine  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  coming  to  a  boose  where  mo«t  of  the  goesta  were  strangers 
brr ;  imagine  her  to  be  of  a  friendly,  unanapecting  temperament, 
loaely,  perhaps,  and  either  nnmanied  or  separated  for  a 
bom  her  husband.  Add  that  she  will  one  day  be  very  rich, 
or  that  her  husband  will  be.    Such  a  woman  might  be  his  prey, 

Pamela  looked  op  inqoiringly. 

*  Unless  she  had  good  friends  to  help  ber* 
Fuoela's  (ace,  distressed  before,  grow  yet  more  troubled  now. 

burden  of  ber  promise  was  being  forced  upon  her  back.    It 
1  she  was  oot  for  one  moment  to  be  allowed  to  forget  it. 

*  m  Idl  yon  my  philosophy.  Miss  Maidate,*  Madge  continued, 

*  and  I  have  inferred  it  from  what  I  have  seen.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  resDy  come*  to  good  un1e«  ho  has  started  in  life 
wHh  the  ambition  to  make  a  career  for  himself,  with  no  help  other 
thaa  his  bands  and  his  brains  afford.  Later  on  he  will  learn  that 
iraBsn  can  be  most  helpful ;  later  on,  as  be  gets  towards  middle 
Bis,  M  the  year*  diorten  and  shorten,  be  will  see  that  he  most  iiie 
whatever  extnuieoas  assistanc«  comes  his  way.  But  he  will  begin 
with  a  fearisa*  ambition  to  suffice  with  bis  own  hands  and  head.* 
Mr.  Madge  dropped  from  the  hi^  level  erf  his  eameatnsa.  H« 
h>oked  towards  Lionel  Gallon,  wbo  woa  seated  at  a  catd-table,  and 
Iha  eoatceipt  again  crept  into  his  voice.  '  Now  tliat  man  began 
Bfc  wwHtii^  to  Bso  all  pcc^le  be  met,  and  eapecially  women. 
Women  were  to  be  his  implements.'    Mr.  Mudge  smiled  suddenly. 

*  He's  lisleniDg,*  be  said. 
'  But  be  is  too  tax  away  to  bear,'  replied  Pamela. 
'Ko  donbt;  bat  b«  knows  wo  are  speaking  of  him.    Look,  his 
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ftttitnde  itbows  iL  This,  jou  see,  is  his  bntile-ground,  and  ho 
knows  the  srU  of  hts  particular  warfare.  A  drawing-room  I  Mr. 
Idonel  CaUoD  fights  among  the  tc-acups.  Cajolerjr  first,  and  God 
knows  by  what  means  aft«rward«.  But  he  wins,  MiasMardale;  don't 
clow  yoor  eyoa  to  that  1  Look,  I  told  you  be  wu  listening.  Th« 
rubber's  over,  and  he's  coming  towards  us.  Oh,  he's  alert  npon  his 
battle-ground !  He  knows  what  men  think  of  him.  He's  afraid 
lest  I  should  tell  what  men  think  to  you.    But  be  comes  too  late.' 

Gallon  crossed  to  the  sob,  and  stood  talking  there  until  Franoes 
Millingbam  rose.    Pamela  turned  to  Mr.  Mudge  as  she  got  up. 

*  I  th&nk  you  very  mnch,'  she  said  gratefully. 

Hr.  Hw^  smiled. 

'  No  need  tot  tliaaks,*  said  he.    '  I  am  very  glad  you  ctune 
to-ni^t,  for  I  go  away  to-morrow.* 

Pamela  wont  to  her  room  and  sat  down  before  the  fire.     What 
was  to  be  done,  she  wondered  t    She  could  not  get  Uonol  Gallon 
sent  away  from  the  house.    It  would  be  no  use  even  if  she  cook), 
since  Millie  had  an  address  iu  town.    She  could  not  aay  a 
openly. 

She  raised  her  head  and  spoke  to  her  maid. 

'  Which  is  Mis.  Btntton's  room  ?  *   And  when  she  had  the  answer 
she  roee  from  her  chair  and  stood,  a  figtue  of  bdedsioD.    She  did 
not  plead  thai  John  Mudge  had  exaggerated  ihs  danger ;  for  she  had 
herself  foreseen  it  long  ago.  before  Millie's  marriage— even  before 
Millie's  engagement    It  was  just  because  she  had  foreseen  it  that 
she  had  used  the  words-  which  had  so  rankled  in  Tony's  memory- 
Bitterly  she  regretted  that  ahe  had  ever  used  Ihcm ;  greatly  she 
wished  tJmt  she  could  doubt  their  wisdom.    But  she  could  not 
Let  Millie's  husband  Ic«Te  licr,  she  would  grieve  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  nature ;  lot  bim  come  back  soon,  she  would  welouiae  him     . 
with  a  joy  as  great    Yes ;  but  be  mnst  come  back  soon.    Other-  fl 
wise  ahe  would  grow  used  to  his  absence ;  she  would  find  tus  tetuin  ^ 
an  embarrassment,  for  it  would  be  the  return  of  a  stranger  with 
the  prerogative  of  a  husband  ;  she  might  even  have  given  to  another 
the  place  he  onee  held  in  her  thoughts.    And  the  other  might  be  s 
Lionel  Gallon.    For  this  was  Millioent's  character.    She  yielded  too 
easily  to  sScction,  and  she  did  not  readily  distinguish  between 
affection  and  the  ahow  of  it.    She  paddled  in  the  shallows  of  paanon,  ^ 
and  Battered  herself  that  she  was  swimming  in  the  depths.    Orief^| 
she  was  capable  ot— yes  ;  but  a  torrent  of  tears  obliti:tat«d  it.    Joy 
dte  knew ;  but  it  was  a  thrill  with  her  lasting  an  hour. 
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wtSkti  alcMBg  th«  pasu^  tad  knockod  at  Millicent's 
',  myiag  who  aha  was.    MiUioent  opened  tbo  door,  «nd  rooeiTBd 
ber  biead  with  some  constraiot. 

*  Qui  t  ooniA  in  !  *  said  Pamela. 
*OfeoiitM,'nidUUlK. 
Xliajr  sat  opposite  to  one  another  on  each  side  of  the  fire. 

*  I  wanted  lo  aee  70a  before  I  went  to  bed,'  said  Pamela.  '  Too 
kave  Dot  told  me  lately  iii  yoor  kttcnt  how  Tony  ia  gettjng  on.* 

HnUe  rateed  her  hand  to  shield  her  face  from  the  blaze  of  the 
fin.  Sbe  happened  to  ahade  it  aUo  &om  the  eyes  of  Pamela ;  and 
dia  Bade  no  reply. 

'  b  he  itil]  in  New  York  I '  Pamela  asked ;  and  then  Miilie 
reined. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  ahe  answered  slowly.  Sbe  lot  her  band  hll, 
and  looked  straight  and  defianUy  at  ber  friend. 

'  1  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  lon^;  while.'  ahe  added ;  and 
■poke  there  crept  into  ber  face  a  look  of  disdain. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
OtDBOH's  nSlKS. 


HuJsaatT  waa  reluctant  to  add  any  word  of  explanation.  Sbe  aat 
with  her  eyce  apon  the  fire,  waiting,  it  seemed,  nntil  Pamela  shoald 
ne  fit  to  go.  But  Pamela  remained,  and  of  the  two  wonten  the 
waa  the  atooager  in  will  and  character.  Sbe  eat,  with  ber  eyea 
qsady  reating  upon  Millicent's  face ;  and  in  a  liitle  while  Millioent 
began  idaotaatJy  to  speak.  As  ahe  spoke  the  disdainful  droop  of 
her  Spa  became  mote  pronooneed,  and  her  wonls  were  uttered  in 
a  note  U  petolanoe. 

'  Be  wouU  stay  to  retriere  his  failure.    Von  runembei  1 '  she 


^m    '  Y«e.' npQed  Pamela. 

^B    *  1  wtota  to  bin  again  and  again  to  oorae  home,  but  ho  wotUd 

HhCi.    I  OMldn't  make  him  sec  that  bo  wasn't  maUy  a  match  for 

^aa  jtofle  he  mnst  compete  with.* 

^^    Fanela  nodded  her  head. 

^B   *  Ton  wrote  that  to  him  I  * 

^    MnfaNBt  fitted  bai  face  to  Pamela's. 

*  I  pBt  h,  ol  eoana,  with  leas  fiankness.    I  offered  him.  besides, 
tha  net  of  my  mooey,  wa  that  be  might  try  again ;  but  be  refnaed 
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to  teke  a  futlibg  more.  It  was  unreaaonable,  don't  yoa  think  t 
I  could  hsTo  got  on  without  it,  but  be  couldn't.  1  waa  very  worry 
for  him.' 

'  Aod  70U  expressed  j^ur  pitjr,  too  1 '  asked  PoroeU. 

■  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Milltc«iit  eagerly.  '  But  he  never  would 
accept  it.  Ue  replied  cbeerfDlly  that  something  waa  sure  to  happen 
aoOD,  that  he  would  be  sure  to  find  an  opening  soon.  But,  of  coatae, 
he  never  did.  It  waa  not  likely  that  with  his  mexperienoe  he  ever 
would.* 

Tony's  own  words  had  recoiled  upon  him.  On  the  evening  when 
he  had  first  broached  his  plan  tn  Millioent  in  Berkeley  Square,  h« 
had  laid  before  her,  amoo^t  others,  this  very  obstacle,  thinking 
that  she  ought  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  never  doubting  but  that  he 
wcndd  sntnMmnt  it.  The  honesty  of  his  nature  had  bidden  him 
apeak  aO  (hat  be  had  thought,  and  he  had  spoken  without  a  sus- 
picion that  his  very  frankness  might  put  in  her  mind  an  oqjument 
to  belittle  him.  He  had  seemed  Atrong  theji,  because  he  knew  the 
difficulties,  and  counted  tbem  up  when  she  omitted  them.  Uis 
image  was  all  the  more  pale  and  ineffectual  now  beconae,  fore- 
knowing them  well,  he  had  not  mastered  them. 

'  I  wrote  to  him  at  luat  that  it  wasn't  any  use  for  him  to  go  cm 
with  the  straggle.  lie  would  not  tell  mo  how  he  lived,  or  even 
where.  I  had  to  setid  my  letters  to  a  post-office,  and  he  called  (or 
them.  He  must  be  Uving  in  want,  in  misery.  I  wrote  to  him  that 
I  had  guessed  as  much  from  his  very  reticence,  and  I  said  how 
B<Hiy  I  waa.  Tet,  in  spite  of  what  I  wrote,'  oud  hero  her  voice 
hardened  a  little ;  she  showed  herself  as  a  woman  really  aggiiered, 
'  in  spite  of  what  I  wrote,  ho  answered  me  in  a  quite  short  letter, 
saying  that  I  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  him  again  until  he  had 
recovered  from  his  defeat  and  waa  rc-estabUshed  in  my  eyes. 
I  can't  understand  that,  can  you  t ' 

'  I  think  so,'  Pamela  answered.  She  spoke  gently.  For  titers 
was  something  to  be  said  upon  Millicent's  side.  The  sudden 
collapse  of  her  exaggerated  hopes,  the  dreary  life  she  led,  and  her 
satuial  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
mamed,  when  once  he  stepped  down  into  tlie  arena  lo  combat  with 
his  fellow-men.  These  things  could  not  fail  to  provoke,  in  a  nature 
so  easily  swayed  from  extreme  to  extreme  as  Millicent's,  impatience, 
anger,  and  a  sense  of  grievance.  Pamela  could  bold  the  balance 
fairly  enough  to  undentand  that.  But  chiufly  she  was  thinking  q( 
Tony — Tony  hidden  away  in  some  lodging  in  New  York,  a  lodging 
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•qnafid  that  be  would  not  pve  tbo  address,  and  vainly  seeking 
(or  as  opportunity  wbenby  he  would  make  a  nptd  fortune ;  very 
likely  ffmg  abut  of  food,  and  retnming  bome  at  night  to  read 
vnt  ■•  iotter  from  his  wife  ol  which  every  line  cried  out  to  him, 
witb  a  eontetnptuoos  pi^ :  '  You  are  a  failure.  You  are  a  failaic. 
Cmmt  bomc'  Pamela's  heart  went  out  in  pity,  too.  But  there 
«M  DO  eoBtempt  in  her  [»ty.  She  could  not  but  admire  the  per- 
MTuanec  with  which,  on  this,  lite  first  time  that  be  had  ever 
walked  hand  in  band  with  misery,  be  endured  its  oompaoionship. 

'  t  tbink  I  nnderstaad,*  abe  said.  '  You  say  be  aoBwerad  yon 
in  that  ahort  way  in  spite  of  whut  you  wrote.  I  tltink  it  was  not 
io  qiito  of,  but  because * 

MiDie  Stretton  ahook  hvr  head. 

*  No,  that's  not  the  reason,'  she  replied.  She  gave  one  herself, 
•ad  H  iaitly  startled  Pamela.  '  Tony  no  longer  carea  for  me.  He 
WM  to  go  oat  of  my  Ufe  allogetber.* 

I^mela  remembered  what  store  Tony  hod  always  set  upon  bis 
wile,  bow  be  bad  spoken  of  her  that  July  morning  in  the  park,  and 
bow  he  had  looked  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke.  It  was  just 
banasa  be  careJ  so  much  that  be  had  taken  his  wild  kap  into  the 
dark.  Thai,  at  all  cvent«,  she  believed,  and  in  sucb  a  strain  she 
rspficd.    Bat  HiUicent  would  not  be  pemiaded. 

*  Before  Tony  went  away.'  she  said  stubbornly,  '  he  let  me  see 
tbat  be  DO  longer  cared.  He  was  losing  the  associations  which 
iBad  to  be  *md  in  hi«  memory.  Our  marriage  bad  just  become  a 
doll,  OTdmary  thing,    lie  had  lost  the  spirit  in  which  be  entered 

■Btstt.* 

A^ain  Tooy'a  indiscreet  frankness  had  done  him  wrong.  The 
t  aong,  which  was  always  to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
night,  and  the  isleta  in  the  sea,  and  the  broad  stretch  of 
water  trerabling  away  in  the  moonlight  across  to  the  lights  of  the 
yacbta  to  Obaa  Bay,  had  become  a  mere  ooon  aoog  '  sung  by  some- 
on*.*  MilBoent  had  often  remembered  and  reflected  upon  that  un- 
lovtwute  aentenee,  and  as  her  disappointment  in  Tony  increased 
and  the  pitying  contempt  gradually  crept  into  her  mind,  she  read 
to  it  man  and  more  of  what  Tony  hod  not  meant. 

I  am  tore  you  are  wrong,'  said  Pamela  very  earnestly.  '  Ue 
at  away  becMM  be  cared.  He  wvnt  away  to  kc«p  your  married 
am)  bia  btm  lading  away  into  ihe  colourless  duU  ordinary 
thmg  it  an  fnqoeatly  becomea.  He  bos  lost  ground  by  bis  failure. 
Ha  donbt  your  own  letten  hare  shown  that ;  and  he  ia  silent  now 
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in  onl«r  to  keep  what  he  has.    Yoa  have  Baid  it  yourself.    He  will 
not  wTit«  aatiJ  be  is  able  to  re-establish  himself  in  yoiir  thoughts.* 

But  would  Toay  succeed  >  CouJd  he  sncooed  1  The  qoesticms 
faioed  thmnsehres  into  her  mind  even  while  she  was  speaking,  and  the 
carried  them  back  to  berroom.  The  chanoes  wen  all  against  him. 
Even  if  he  retriorod  his  feilure,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  that 
result  was  reached — too  long,  perhapl^  wh«n  his  wife  was  UiUioent, 
and  such  creatures  as  Lionel  Callon  walked  about  Uic  world.  And 
he  might  never  succeed  at  all,  he  was  so  badly  handicapped. 

Pamela  was  surely  tempted  to  leave  the  entanglement  alone  to 
unravel  iteeU.  There  was  something  which  nho  could  do.  She  was 
too  honest  to  close  her  eyes  to  that.  But  her  own  history  rose  up 
against  her  and  shook  a  warning  finger.  It  had  «  message  to  W 
tun  atn'ct  so  loudly  repeated  as  on  this  night.  '  Don't  move  a 
step.  Look  on  !  Look  on  ! '  She  knew  herself  well.  She  was  by 
nature  a  partisan.  Let  her  take  this  trouble  in  hand  and  strive  to 
Bet  it  right,  her  whole  heart  would  »uou  be  set  upon  success.  She 
was  fond  of  MilUcent  already ;  she  would  become  fonder  etiU  in  the 
cfFort  to  save  her.  She  liked  Tony  very  moch.  The  thou);hl  of 
him  stoutJy  persevering,  clinging  to  his  one  ambition  to  keep  his 
married  life  a  bright  and  real  thing  in  spite  of  want  and  poverty — 
and  even  his  v-iin's  contempt,  appealed  to  her  with  a  poignant 
strength.  But  she  might  fail.  She  bad  eaten  of  failure  once, 
and,  after  all  these  years,  the  taste  of  it  was  still  most  bitter  in 
her  mouth. 

She  fought  hct  batUe  out  over  bet  dying  Gro,  and  at  the  end  two 
thoughts  stood  out  clearly  in  her  mind.  She  had  given  her  promise 
to  Tony  to  be  a  good  friend  to  his  wife,  and  there  was  one  thing 
which  she  could  do  in  fulfilment  of  her  promise. 

She  walked  over  to  her  window  and  flung  it  open.  She  was  of 
the  women  who  look  for  signs ;  no  story  qmUs  appealed  to  hor  tike 
the  story  of  tJideon's  Fleece.  SIw  looked  for  a  s^|;n  now  <juiu> 
seriously.  If  a  thaw  had  set  in,  why.  the  world  wasgoinga  Uttle 
better  with  her,  and  perhapa  she  might  succeed.  Bat  the  earth 
was  iron-bound,  and  in  the  still  night  she  could  hear  a  dry  Iwi; 
here  and  there  snapping  in  the  frost.  No,  the  world  was  not  going 
well.    She  decided  to  wait  ootil  things  improved. 

But  next  day  matters  were  worse.  For  one  thing  John  Mudge  -, 
went  away,  and  be  was  the  only  perwn  in  the  hoiisv  who  intcn-stedd 
ber  at  all.  Furtbermoic,  Ijionel  Gallon  stayed,  and  be  announced  ^ 
some  news. 
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'  1  h>Te  been  ckosco  to  ituid  foe  PurliameDt  at  the  next  el«c- 
tion,*  Imi  wd ;  and  he  named  an  important  constituency.  Pamela 
matind  tbo  took  of  gratification,  almost  of  pride,  wliicb  shoiM>  at 
OBM  oa  MiDia'a  face,  and  her  heart  sank.  &h6  interpreted  Millie's 
thoo^t,  aad  aecuntely.  Here  was  a  mcceMful  man,  a  man  who 
had  got  on  without  opportanittea  or  means,  simply  by  bis  own  abilt* 
tiaa ;  and  then,  far  away  in  New  York,  vas  her  failure  of  a  hunband. 
Monovcr,  CaUon  and  UilUcent  were  much  together ;  they  had  even 
snaU  Norela,  to  which  b  oonreiatioa  they  lefcrrod.  The  world 
Bot  going  well  with  Pamela,  and  she  waited  for  the  fleece  to  be 

t  with  dew. 

After  four  days,  however,  the  frost  showed  signs  of  breaking. 
'A  thaw  actually  set  in  that  eveniQg,  and  on  the  next  morning  two 
of  good  news  arriTed.  In  the  Gist  place,  Pamela  received 
a  bttar  from  Alan  Warrisdcn.  There  was  nothing  of  importance 
ia  it,  bat  it  gave  her  his  actual  address.  In  the  second,  Slillic  told 
PnuMa  UiJlingham  that  she  had  nM.-eivcd  news  that  Sir  John 
StottoQ  was  really  failing,  and  although  there  waa  no  immediat« 
daa^,  ahe  must  bold  henvlf  in  ipadtnciia  (o  ictum  to  town.  This 
lo  Puiala  was  really  tlu  be»t  news  of  all.  This  morning,  at  all 
eraata.  Gideoo'e  Fteeoe  was  wet.  She  looked  oat  some  trains  in  the 
nOway  guide,  and  then  sent  a  telegram  to  Warrisden  to  come  by 
a  Monung  train.  She  would  meet  him  at  the  railway  station.  The 
^^me  step  in  her  power  she  was  thus  resolved  to  take. 

^niK  Om  enat  of  that  hill  which  was  visible  £rom  th«  opfMr  windows 

id  Wbiteweba,  a  village  straggled  for  a  mile ;  and  all  day  in  tlM 

I     cottafM  th«  looms  wcm  beard.    The  aonad  of  looms,  indeed,  was 

!     ahmys  associated  with  that  village  in  the  minds  of  Pamela  Uaidalo 

and  Alan  Warrisden,  though  they  drove  along  its  brood  stnct  but 

aaee,  and  a  few  hovia  tndnded  all  their  visit.    Those  few  hoora, 

kowsvar,  wen  lioh  with  copaeqncnco.    For  Pamela  asked  for  help 

that  day,  and,  in  the  mete  asking,  gave,  as  women  must ;  and  she 

■■had  nor  gave  in  ignoranoe  of  what  she  did.    The  raqoeat 

■i^lbaaoi^  the  gift  imaU,  too;  but  itset  ber  and  her  friend  in 

a  D0W  nlatioo  each  to  each,  it  linked  them  in  a  common  eSort,  it 

fatosght  a  new  and  a  sweet  inlimaoy  into  both  their  tivee.    So  that 
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the  DOiM  of  a  loom  was  never  heard  by  Lbcm  in  tho  after  times  but 
th«i«  roae  before  their  eyes,  visible  as  «  picture,  that  gi«y  cbUl  day 
of  February,  the  r«d-briclc  houses  crowding  or  the  broad  street  in 
s  pioture«(]n«  irregularity,  and  the  three  toll  poplars  toesng  in  the 
wbd.  The  recollection  brought  always  a  smile  of  tftndenieaa  to 
their  faces ;  and  in  their  thoughts  they  had  for  the  villsf^  a  atcange 
and  fanciful  name.  It  was  just  a  little  Leioeatersbire  village 
perched  upon  a  Mil,  the  Tillage  of  looms,  the  Tillage  of  the  three 
poplars.     But  they  called  it  Quetta. 

At  the  \-ety  end  of  the  street,  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  small 
house  from  whose  garden  the  poplars  roee,  there  stood  an  inn.  It 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  for  just  beyond  the  road  dipped  steeply 
down  between  high  hedges  of  brambles  and  elder  trees,  aitd,  turning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  wound  tltcncc  tlirough  woods  and  level 
meadows  towards  Leioeeter.  It  was  the  old  ooach  road,  and  tlie 
great  paved  yard  of  the  inn  and  the  long  line  of  dimiaad  atftblca  bad 
oooG  been  noisy  with  the  slioutd  of  oetlors  sod  the  crack  of  whips. 
Now  only  the  carrier's  cart  drove  twice  a  week  down  tlie  steep  road 
to  Leicester,  and  a  faint  whistle  from  the  low-lying  land  and  a 
tnil  of  amoke  showed  where  now  the  traffic  ran.  On  the  platform 
of  the  little  roadside  station,  three  milra  from  the  village,  Pamela 
met  Alan  Warriaden  on  the  morning  after  she  had  sent  off  her 
telegram.  She  had  a  trap  waiting  at  the  door,  and  as  they  mount 
into  it  she  nid : 

'  I  rode  over  to  the  villa^  fhis  morrung  and  liirod  this  do^ 
cart  at  tiio  inn.  I  am  not  expected  to  be  back  at  \^'hiteweb8  until 
the  afternoon ;  so  I  thought  wo  might  lunch  at  the  inn,  and  then 
a  man  c*n  drive  you  back  to  the  station,  while  I  ride  home  again.* 

'  It  was  bad  going  for  a  hor»e,  wasn't  it  i  '  said  Wanisden. 

The  thaw  had  fairly  set  in  ;  the  roads,  still  hard  as  cement,  ran 
with  water,  and  were  most  slippery.  On  each  side  patches  of  snow 
hung  upon  the  banks  h»lf  mdtcd,  and  the  air  was  raw. 

*  Yes,  it  wss  bad  going,'  Pamela  admitted.  '  But  I  could  not 
wut.    It  was  necessary  that  I  should  see  you  to-day.' 

She  said  no  more  at  the  moment,  and  Warrisden  was  content 
to  sit  by  her  side  as  she  drove,  and  wait.  The  road  ran  in  a  broad 
stnight  line  over  the  sloping  ground.  There  was  no  vehicle,  not 
even  another  person,  moving  along  it.  WaRisden  could  see  the 
line  of  hottsea  ahead,  huddled  against  the  sky,  the  spire  of  a  church, 
and  on  his  right  the  three  sentinel  poplars.  He  was  to  see  them  all 
that  afternoon. 
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FuDela  dnxve  etniglit  to  the  inn,  where  she  had  already  ordered 
luacbeon ;  and  it  was  not  until  luncbeoa  waa  over  that  ah«  draw 
op  beff  diair  to  tlio  die  and  epokc. 

*  Won't  you  amoke  ? '  she  said  firat  of  all.  '  1  want  you  to 
UbCcb  tome/ 

WaEmdeo  lit  a  pipe  and  li«t«ni-d. 

*  It »  right  that  I  should  be  very  frank  with  you,*  she  went  on, 

*  for  I  am  going  to  a^  yoa  to  help  aic' 

*  Yoa  need  me,  then  ! '  aaid  Warriaden.  There  waa  a  leap  in 
hit  roiec  which  brought  the  culour  to  her  checks. 

*  Vety  much,'  she  said ;  and,  with  a  smile,  she  asked  :  '  Arc  you 
ghdl' 

*  Ym,*  he  answered  simply. 

*  Yet  the  bdp  may  be  dilTicult  for  you  to  give.    It  may  occupy 

•  Wmg  time  beaides.     I  am  not  askiof;  you  for  a  mere  hour  or  a  day.' 

The  warning  only  brought  a  mnilc  to  Wuihsden'a  face. 

*  1  don't  think  yoa  uoderstajid,'  be  said,  *  how  mach  one  want« 
to  be  Deedad  by  those  one  needa.' 

Indeed,  even  when  that  simple  truth  waa  spoken  to  ber,  it  took 
Paawh  a  little  while  to  veif  b  it  in  her  thoughts  and  give  it  credence. 
6ha  had  ttaveUed  a  long  distance  during  these  last  years  down  her 
•oItt>ry  road.  She  began  to  understand  that  now.  To  need— 
actoaUy  lo  need  people,  to  Ux\  a  joy  in  being  needed — here  were 
etnotioDa,  familiar  to  meet,  and  no  doubt  at  one  time  familiar  to 
kor.  which  were,  nevcrtheleas,  now  very  new  and  strange.  At 
pieeent  she  only  needed.  Would  a  time  come  when  ahe  would  go 
farthtr  Mill  t  When  ahe  would  feel  a  joy  in  being  needed  t  The 
tpmtioa  Saahed  across  her  mind. 

*  Yea,'  she  admitted, '  tw  doubt  that  is  tine.    But  none  the  leea 
nnit  be  no  mimnderstanding  between  you  and  me.    I  apeak 

U  nyitU,  althou^  it  ia  not  for  myaelf  that  1  need  your  help  ;  bat 
I  mm  not  blind.  1  know  it  will  be  for  my  sake  that  you  give  it. 
and  1  do  not  wnnt  you  to  ^ve  it  in  any  ignorance  of  me,  or,  perhaps' 
— and  Ae  fanned  at  him  almost  shyly — '  or,  perhape,  expecting  too 
ranch.' 

Warriadfln  made  no  other  ansner  than  to  lean  forward  in  hia 
chair,  with  hti  eyea  upon  Pamcla'a  face.  She  waa  going  to  explain 
that  isolation  of  hets  which  had  ao  ba01ed  him.  Ho  woukl  not  for 
wMlda  bare  interntpled  her  leat  be  should  check  the  utteranoe  on 
her  It|M.    He  aaw  clearly  enoogh  that  ahe  was  taking  a  great  elep 
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(or  her,  a  step,  too,  »tudi  meant  much  to  him.  The  actoal  explana* 
tioo  ms  not  the  impcntant  thing.  That  sha  slioold  ronfide  it  of 
her  own  accord— there  was  the  re*!  and  valuable  sign.  Aa  ahe 
hcgan  to  speak  again,  diffideooe  was  c%'cii  aadible  in  hec  voice. 
She  almost  await«d  his  judgroent. 

'  I  must  tell  70a  aomething  wfaiob  I  thoaght  nevet  to  tell  (0 
aoroQe,'  she  said.  *  I  meant  to  can;  it  aa  my  sAcret  out  with  me 
at  the  end  of  my  life.  I  have  bcon  looking  on  all  these  last  years. 
Yob  noticed  tliat ;  rou  thought  perhaps  I  was  just  obeying  my 
nature.  But  I  wasn't..  I  did  not  begin  life  looking  on.  I  began 
it  as  eager,  as  expectant  of  what  life  could  give  me  as  any  giti  that 
was  ever  bom.  And  I  had  just  my  fint  season,  that  was  all.' 
She  smiled  rather  wistfully  a.t.ber  thoughts  went  back  to  it.  *  I 
enjoyed  my  Gist  season.  I  had  hardly  ever  been  in  London  before. 
I  was  eighteen  ;  and  everybody  was  very  nice  to  me.  At  the  end 
of  July  I  went  to  stay  for  a  month  with  (tome  friends  of  mine  on 
thecoastof  DeTonshire,and-Mmeoneelse  stayed  there,  too.  His 
name  does  not  matter.  I  had  met  him  during  the  season  a  good 
deal,  but  until  ho  came  down  to  Devonshire  I  had  not  thought  of 
him  more  than  as  a  friend.  He  was  a  little  older  than  myself,  not 
very  miieh,  and  jtut  as  poor.  He  had  no  prospects,  and  his  pro- 
fesnon  was  diplomacy.  ...  So  that  there  was  no  possibility  bom 
the  fint.  He  meant  never  to  say  anything ;  but  there  nme  an 
hour,  and  the  truth  was  out  between  us.' 

She  stopped  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  The  waters  of  the  dianoel 
ran  in  sunlit  ripples  before  her  eyes ;  the  red  rocks  of  Bigbury  Bay 
curved  warmly  out  on  her  right  and  her  left ;  further  away  the 
towering  headlands  loomed  misty  in  the  hot,  still  August  air.  A 
white  yacht,  her  sails  hardly  drawing,  moved  alowly  westwards ; 
th«  black  smoke  of  a  steamer  stained  the  sky  far  ont ;  and  an  the 
beach  there  were  jnst  two  figures  vtaible— herself  and  the  man  who 
had  not  meant  to  speak. 

'  We  parted  at  once,*  she  went  on ;  and  it  seemed  there  was 
tKe  whole  stoty  told.  But  Pamela  hod  not  told  it  all,  and  never 
did ;  for  her  mother  had  played  a  part  in  its  mifoliling.  It  was 
Un,  Hardale's  ambition  that  hor  daughter  should  make  a  great 
marriage ;  it  was  her  daughter's  misfortune  that  she  knew  lilitle  of 
ber  daughter's  character.  Mrs.  Uaidale  had  remaifced  the  growing 
friendahip  between  Pamela  and  the  man,  she  had  realised  that 
marriage  was  quite  impossible,  and  she  had  thought,  with  her 
ahort-sighted  ingenuity,  that  if  Pamela  fcU  in  love  and  found  tove 
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tol>e  a  thing  of  fraiU«sa  trouble,  she  would  come  the  sooner  to  take 
•  Kiuibl«  view  of  the  world  kod  marry  wltcrc  marriftge  wiu  to  her 
voridly  advantage.  She  thua  had  encouraged  the  couple  to  a 
frnftter  biindCttns,  throwing  them  together  when  she  could  bare 
hmderad  their  companionship;  she  had  e\-en  urged  Pamela  to 
accept  that  invitation  to  Dcvmuhirc,  knowing  who  would  be  the 
other  goesta.  She  waa  disappoiDtcd  afterwards  when  Pamela  did 
not  take  tho  acasiblo  view ;  but  she  did  not  blame  herself  at  all. 
For  obe  knew  nothing  of  the  sufiering  which  her  plan  had  brought 
about.  Pamela  iiad  kopt  her  MCiet.  Even  the  montlis  of  ill- 
bcatlh  which  foUowcd  upon  that  6iat  season  had  not  opened  the 
mothet^B  eyea.  and  certainly  sbc  nev-er  «uspoctcd  the  wcoiy  nights 
el  ikcpliaannii  and  aching  misery  which  Pamela  endured.  8omo 
hint  of  the  pwn  of  that  bad  past  time,  however,  Pamela  now  gavo 
(D  Warrisden. 

*  t  «taj«d  aa  much  at  home  in  Leiccstcrshiro  as  possible,'  ahfl 
Mid.  *  Too  aee  then  were  my  horses  there  ;  but  even  witb  them 
1  was  raj  lonely.  Tlie  time  waa  long  in  pamng,  and  it  wasn't 
|4f  wnf  to  think  that  there  would  be  so  much  of  it  yet,  before  it 
paand  altogether.  I  went  up  to  London  for  the  season  each  year, 
mai  I  went  ont  a  great  deal.     It  helped  me  to  keep  from  thinking.* 

The  very  aimpUci^  with  which  she  spoke  gave  an  intensity  to 
bar  wotda.  There  was  no  aflectatioo  in  Pamela  Mardale.  War- 
fiadeB  was  able  to  fill  out  her  bints,  to  undcrRtaod  her  distress. 

'  All  this  ia  a  great  surprise  to  me,'  ho  said.  '  I  ba%-c  thought 
of  yoo  always  aa  odc  who  had  never  known  either  great  troubles 
or  great  joya.  I  Itave  hoped  that  some  day  you  would  wake,  that 
1  flboaU  find  you  looking  out  on  the  world  with  tlie  csgemcss  of 
youth.    Bat  I  believed  eageneoa  would  be  a  new  thing  to  you.* 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  eat.  The  firelight  was  bright  upon  her 
face,  Mw)  touched  her  hair  with  tight ;  her  dork  eye«  shone ;  and 
Ui  thon^t  was  that  which  the  schoolmaster  at  Roquobrune  bad 
once  sadly  pondered.  It  seemed  nccdle3.<ily  cruel,  needlessly  wanton 
that  a  pA  so  sqitipped  for  liap{iin<>M  shottid,  tn  her  vcty  first  season, 
when  the  wodd  waa  opening  Uke  a  fairyland,  have  been  blindly 
ftrock  down.  Then  were  so  many  others  who  would  have  felt  tho 
Mow  lc«i  poqaantly.    C9m>  might  surely  have  been  ^ared. 

'  Yoo  eaa  goeas,  now.'  said  Pamela,  '  why  I  have  so  pDrsistently 
looked  on,  I  detennined  that  I  would  never  go  tlirough  such  dig- 
tnm  again.  I  Mt  that  I  would  not  dare  to  face  it  again.'  Bho 
taddenly  eovemd  ber  face  wilb  her  bandit.    '  I  don't  think  I  couM,' 
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sbe  ciied  in  a  low,  pit«oiis  voice.  '  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do,' 
aa  though  once  more  the  nuMiy  of  that  time  wero  closing  upon  her, 
,  00  Tivid  wen  her  reooUeetions. 

And  OQce  m<»«  WanisdeD  felt.,  as  he  iratched  her,  the  shock  of 
a  aurpiiite.  He  had  thought  ber  too  sedate,  too  womanly  [or  her 
yeaa,  and  hen  she  eat  shrinking  in  a  positive  terror,  like  any  child, 
'  from  tlko  manned  recurrence  of  her  years  of  trouble.  Warrisdea 
was  moved  as  he  had  seldom  been.  But  be  aat  quite  still,  saying 
no  word ;  and  in  a  little  while  abe  took  her  bands  from  her  face 
and  went  on : 

'  lly  Ufe  was  over,  you  sec,  at  tlie  very  bo^nning,  and  I  waa 
resolvc4  it  should  be  over.  For  the  future  I  would  get  interested 
only  in  trifling,  unimportant  things ;  no  one  should  ever  be  more  to 
me  than  a  friend  whom  I  could  relinquish  ;  I  would  merely  look  on. 
I  should  grow  narrow,  no  doubt,  and  selfish.'  And,  as  Warrisden 
started,  a  smile  come  on  to  her  face.  '  Yes,  yoo  have  been  thinking 
'  that,  too,  and  you  were  right.  But  I  didn't  mind.  I  meant  to 
take  oo  risks.  Nothing  eeiiooa  should  ever  come  near  me.  If 
I  saw  it  coming,  I  would  push  it  away ;  and  I  have  pushed  it  away.* 

'  Until  to-day,  when  you  need  my  help  1  *  Warrisden  intemipted. 

'  Yes,  until  to-day,'  Pamela  repeated  anftly. 

Wanisden  walked  over  to  the  window  and  stood  with  his  back 
toward.1  her.  The  three  tail  poplars  stood  leafless  up  in  front  of 
him ;  the  sky  was  heavy  with  grey  clouds ;  the  wind  was  roaring 
about  the  chimneya ;  and  the  roads  ran  with  water.  It  was  as 
cheerless  a  day  as  February  can  produce,  but  to  Warrisden  it  had 
samething  of  a  summer  brightness.  The  change  for  which  he  had 
hoped  so  long  in  vain  bad  actually  come  to  pasa. 

'  What  do  yon  want  me  to  do  t '  he  asked,  tumiog  again  to  the 
room. 

'I  want  yon  to  find  Millie  Stretton's  husband,'  she  replied; 
'  and,  at  all  costs,  to  bring  him  home  again.' 

*  MUlifl  Stretton's  husband  t '  he  repeated,  in  perplexity. 

*  Yes.  Don't  you  icmembct  the  couple  who  stepped  out  of  the 
dark  bouse  in  Berkeley  Square  and  dared  not  whistle  for  a  hansom 
—the  truants  t  * 

Warrisden  was  startled.    *  Those  two  <  *  he  exclaimed.    '  Well, 

I  thafs  strange.    On  the  very  night  when  wo  saw  them,  yoii  were 

iEaying  that  there  was  no  road  for  you,  no  new  road  from  Quetta 

to  Soistaa.    I  was  pnztling  my  braina,  too,  as  to  how  in  the  world 

yoa  were  to  be  roused  ont  of  your  detachment ;  and  there  were 
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At  BMaas  TwUe  all  Um  ttme,  peritap«— who  knows  T— -onlAincd.* 
Hs  »l  down  again  in  Us  chur. 

*  Wliera  shall  I  look  for  Mr.  Stretton  t '  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  know.  He  went  away  to  New  York,  six  months  ago, 
lo  make  a  home  for  Millie  and  himaelf.  He  did  not  suooeed,  and 
Iw  has  disappeared. 

'  DiiappeAmI  ? '  cried  Warrisdcn. 

*  Ob,  bnt  of  his  own  accord,*  said  Pamela.  '  I  can't  tell  yon 
why ;  it  wooldn't  be  fair.  I  have  no  right  to  tcU  yon.  But  he 
mnat  be  found,  and  he  most  Be  brought  back.  Again  I  can't  tell 
yoa  wh;  :  but  it  is  moet  urgent.* 

*  Is  therp  any  clue  to  help  us  1  *  Wartisden  asked.  '  Had  he 
biewb  in  New  York  1 ' 

*  Fo ;  bnt  be  has  a  friend  in  England,'  aaid  Pamela, '  and  I  think 
it's  just  poesible  that  the  fntnd  may  know  when  he  is  to  b«  found, 
for  it  was  upon  his  advice  that  Mr.  Stretton  went  to  New  York.* 

'  TeD  me  his  name.' 

*  Hr.  Chaae,*  Pamela  replied.  '  Ho  is  head  of  a  mission  in 
Btepaey  Green.  Tony  St<«tton  told  me  of  him  one  morning  in 
Hyde  Park  jost  before  he  went  sway.  He  seemed  to  rety  very 
moeh  apon  his  jud^icnt.' 

Waimden  wrote  the  name  down  in  his  podcek-book. 

*Will  he  tall  me,  do  yon  think,  where  Stretton  is,  even  if  be 
koowa  1     Yon  say  Stretton  has  disapprarvd  of  his  own  accord.' 

'  I  have  thought  of  tliat  difficulty,'  Pamela  answered.  *  There 
is  an  argunent  which  you  can  use.  Sir  John  Strcttoo,  Tony's 
Calhar,  is  ill,  and  in  all  probability  dying.' 

'I  see.  I  can  use  the  same  argument  to  Stretton  himaelf, 
I  sappoae,  whan  I  find  him  T  * 

'  I  can  give  you  no  other,"  said  Pamela ;  '  but  you  can  add  to 
it.  Mr.  StrettOD  will  t«U  yaa  that  lii.t  father  does  not  care  whether 
W  eomee  back  in  time  or  not.  He  is  mie  to  say  that.  Bat  you 
call  aoiwar  that  erary  night  naee  he  went  away  the  candles  have 
bees  Et  in  hta  dreestng-room  aod  bk  clothea  laid  out  by  his  father's 
ofden,  on  the  ekanoe  that  aome  enoing  he  might  walk  in  at  tbe 
door.* 

That  Sir  John  Stretton'a  tOncM  WM  merely  the  pretext  for 
Tony's  return  botb  nnderstood.  The  real  reason  why  h«  must 
■onw  borne  Pamala  did  not  tell.  To  licr  thinking  Millie  was  sot 
7*t  ao  deeply  ealn|kd  with  Liooel  Gallon  but  that  Tony's  bome- 
;  nigbt  asttlie  tangle  right.     A  few  weeks  of  companionship, 
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and  nirelj  be  vrould  reeum«  his  du«  place  in  Uis  wife's  tbou^t 
Famela,  betidea,  was  loyal  to  faer  aex.  She  had  promised  to  saf 
guard  Millicent ;  eke  was  in  no  mind  to  betray  her. 

'  But  bring  him  back,'  she  cried,  with  a  real  passton,    *  So 
loch  depends  on  his  return,  for  MtlUe,  for  him,  and  for  me,  too. 
'Tea,  for  mc !    If  yon  fail,  it  is  I  who  fail ;  and  I  don't  want  failure. 
Save  me  from  it ! ' 

'  ril  try,'  Wanisdea  answered  simply ;  and  Pamela  was  satisfied. 

Uoch  dtpeikded.  for  Waniadeo  too,  upon  the  sucoess  of  his 
•dveotim.  If  he  failed,  PamelB  would  retire  ag»in  behind  her 
barrier ;  she  would  again  resume  the  passive,  udifiereot  attitude 
of  the  very  dd ;  she  would  mcrply  look  ou  as  before  and  wut  for 
things  to  cease.  If,  however,  lie  succeeded,  she  would  bo  encouraged 
to  move  forward  still ;  tJw  common  sympathies  would  have  ber  in 
their  grasp  again ;  she  might  even  pass  tbat  tumpkc  gate  of  fnend* 
dtip  and  go  boldly  down  the  app<Hnted  road  of  life.  Thus  sncocss 
meant  much  for  him.  The  fortuoea  of  tbo  four  people — Millicent, 
T(»iy,  Pamela,  and  Wanisden — were  knotted  together  at  tlus  one 
point. 

'  Indeed,  I'll  try,'  he  repeated. 

Pamela's  horse  was  brou^t  round  to  the  ino  door.  The  dosk 
was  coming  on. 

'  Whicli  way  do  you  go  I '  asked  Waniadea. 

'  Down  the  hiU." 

'  I  will  walk  to  the  bottom  with  you.  Tim  road  will  be  dan*' 
gerous.' 

They  went  slowly  down  between  the  high  elder  hedges,  Pamela 
seated  on  ber  honw,  Wurnsdcn  walking  by  her  side.  I'he  wide 
■level  lowlands  opened  out  beneath  them — ^fidds  of  brown  and  | 
'block  woods  with  swinging  boughs,  and  the  broad  high  road  with  its' 
white  wood  rails.  A  thin  mist  swirjed  acroas  the  face  of  the  country 
in  the  wind,  so  that  its  every  feature  was  softened  and  magniSe 
It  loomed  dim  and  strangely  distant,  with  a  glamour  upon  it  liV 
a  place  of  old  romance.  To  Pamela  and  WurrisdcD,  as  the  mifl 
wove  and  unwove  above  it,  it  bad  a  look  of  dreamland. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  incline,  and  Pamela  stopped  bee 
botw. 

'  This  U  my  way,'  said  she,  pointing  along  the  highway  with  bur 
whip. 

'Yes,*  answered  Warrisden.    The  road  ran  straight  for  some 
noe,  then  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  and  curved  out  of  sigfe 
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mmd  Uw  e<^e  of  a  clump  of  U«e«.  *  The  new  road,'  he  said  softlj. 
'Tke  new  road  from  Qoetta  to  Seiatan  I ' 

Famela  smiled. 

'Tliia  is  Quotta,'  mkl  she. 

Wunadflo  laid  hia  hand  upon  her  bone's  neck,  aud  looked 
■BcUcnly  up  into  her  (am. 

*  Wbeie  wiU  be  Seistan  \  '  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

Purn^Ia  ntunied  the  look  fntnldy.  Tlierc  came  a  softness  into 
her  dark  eyes.  For  a  moment  she  let  Iiqt  hand  rest  tightly  apon 
lua  alntre,  and  did  not  speak.  She  kcncU  was  wondering  how  fac 
At  ma  to  travel  upon  this  new  road. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  she  said  veiy  gently.  '  Nor,  my  friend,  can  you. 
Only'  — and  licr  vdoc  took  on  a  lighter  and  a  whimsical  tone — 
'  only  I  start  alone  on  my  new  road.' 

And  she  went  forward  into  the  level  country.  Warrisden 
c&ibed  the  hill  again,  and  turned  when  he  hod  reached  tlie  top ; 
bat  Pamela  was  out  of  nght.    The  duak  and  the  mists  had  enclosed 
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in.—A  MODBBlf  USSF  ZEALAND. 
BY  LADY  BBOOUE. 


Thb  pMnge  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  centtuy  has  of  coune  made 
s  fn<cat  chsngc  all  over  the  world  in  the  matter  of  «ducat4on,  but 
probatily  nowhete  would  that  change  be  more  apparent  than  in 
New  Zealand.  Eren  in  Icaa  than  ten  years  after  I  had  left  tha 
Colony,  two  thousand  BchooU  had  been  started  under  a  new  lav, 
with  a  roll  of  two  hundred  thousand  scholars.  What  must  tliey^ 
number  now  1  There  are  Schools  for  natives  and  Schools  for 
deaf  a&d  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  Sclkook  of  Hinea  ood  Set 
of  Sdance,  Technical  Schools,  and  a  fine  Agricultural  CoUege 
Canterbury. 

But  in  my  day  vety  few  of  the  working  men  I  ottnc  acr 
as  our  shepherds,  aheuers,  and  so  forth,  could  read  at  all.  Oni 
can  hardly  realise  it-,  but  «0  it  was,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
was  to  Rtart  a'aort  of  ni^t  school  for  these  stalwart  Empire-builder 
in  which,  alas !  I  was  the  only  teacher.  Tlie  population  was 
thin  and  so  scattered  in  those  distant  days  that  these  men's  lives 

^vere  necessarily  very  lonoly,  and  those  who  could   lead  at 

iy  joined  a  little  lending  library,  or  rather  a  Book  and  Hs 
Qnb,  which  I  aet  going.    At  first  I  had  only  thought  of  pro\ 
iug  titecature  for  our  neighbours— anyone  within   fifty  miles 
a  nei^bour — but  the  shepherds  b^ged  to  join,  and  of  course 
was  delighted  to  enrcJ  them. 

TjOoking  back  on  those  days,  I  fear  the  comic  side  of  that  edi 
tional  attempt  chiefly  asserts  itself.    My  pupiLs — only  four  or  fin 
at  a  time — were  so  big  and  so  desperately  shy.    One  ^gantio 
Yorkshireman   would   only  read,  or  mlhcr  attempt  to  read,  wit 
his  broad  back  turned  to  me.    Others  almost  wept  over 
difBcolties.    It  really  involved  far  more  trouble  on  their  part  than 

^<Mi  mine,  for  they  had  often  some  distance  to  ride,  and  over  sv 
ckloas  hills  and  swamps.     It  was  found  almost  impractical: 
to  have  any  set  evening  for  the  lessons,  as  sometimes  WMther 
and  sometimts  their  duties  interfered ;  so  at  last  it  was 
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llu^  ahoald  oome  anj  evening  thay  could  apaie,  and  I  would 
iMdy  (or  tbom  hy  tight  o'clock  (bo  piimitivo  was  our  dinner 
boor!)  in  Ute  littl«  dining-room.  Certainly  the  a««(U  o(  know* 
ledge  sie  very  difficult  to  plant  in  later  life,  for  intelligent  as  these 
CTtdently  were,  and  most  eager  to  leam  to  read  and  writ«,  tbey 
bnt  UttJe  pngicss  under  my  tuitioo.  Perhaps  I  was  a  bad 
toacber,  lor  I  had  only  the  eiqwrienoe  of  my  own  little  boys'  very 
fint  hwons  to  gnide  me. 

Some  ot  the  incidental  difGcaltiee  were  very  absurd.  Two  men 
Imi  in  a  hat  up  a  louply  and  distant  river-gorge,  vho  were  among 
By  earliest  pupils,  and  ihey  also  came  regularly  on  Sunday  to  the 
ittle  afternoon  service.  But  they  never  c*me  together,  and  their 
new  suit  of  shepherd's  plaid  had  alwa>-s  a  straoge  effect. 
they  tried  my  gravity  by  iovaxiably  stepping  up  to  me  with 
their  ptmyvr-booka  to  lind  their  [Jsoes  for  them,  and  sajring  loudly 
eaxdi  time  '  Thank  you  kindly.  Mom.'  I  dared  not  say  a  void 
lor  fear  of  frig^teoing  tbem  away.  Bui  one  day  I  ventured  to  aslc 
why  they  ooold  not  come  together,  either  to  the  lessons  or  the 
acrrie*.  and  was  informed  tliat  the  clothes  were  t}ic  difTicidty. 

*  Too  see,  it's  thia  way,  Mum.     We've  only  got  one  suit,  and  we 
got  it  a  betweeo'ua  oo  purpose.    Joe,  he's  too  tall,  and  I'm  too 
ihittt,  ao  1  toma  tt  np.  and  Joe  be  wears  leggin's  and  such  like,  and 
we  oudcea  it  do  till  after  sbearin'.' 

But  I  do  not  want  to  laugh  when  I  think  of  the  last  dme  I  met 
bearded  pupils.  My  own  faee  waa  act  towards  England  thoa, 
1  had  to  eay  good-bye  to  the  happy  valley  and  to  my  soholan. 
nay  wen  made  shyer  than  ever  by  my  sliaktng  hands  with  them, 
■ad  tiaify  one  said  a  farewell  word.  '  To  England,  Iiome  and  beauty, 
of  floaae.  Hmn.  you'd  be  |^d  to  go,  but  it's  rough  on  us.'  Thia 
oryptio  utterance  seemed  quite  to  express  hia  and  his  '  mate's  * 
BaaBiDg.  though  it  stiQ  remains  dark  to  me. 

The  Ckaterbuiy  Plains  are  now  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
■11  Unda  at  agncoltural  produce.  The  rare  '  English  grass '  of  my 
dq'ii  elinaat  nnmnal.  I'lxnipt  in  the  very  l>ack'Oounti7stationa, 
Iba  fittia  baidy  DerinD  aheep  has  given  way  to  the  more  substantial 
Soolbdown.  wboae  frozea  carcase  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape 
d  ■yf''***  matton.  Comfortable  homeateads  are  wiUiin  hailing 
iBltanra  of  each  other.  [Uilways,  Ivlegraphs,  telephones,  and  aU 
the  latest  Boeotifio  aouihiUtors  of  time  and  space  an  thickly 
planted  eveiywhciv.  I  used  to  look  down  the  valley  on  U> 
white  cHfb  whieh  seaned  to  bound  my  view  in  that  dino- 
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tkm,  and,  speaking  o(  it  Um>  other  day,  some  one  saki,  '  Oh,  tha 
tenninoa  of  the  iMAtwt  railway  to  yoMt  old  "run"  itaDds 
tbare  now.'  I  cannot  naliae  that  tho  vhiatlo  of  an  engine  kaa 
taken  the  plaoc  of  the  thitU  •cream  of  a  huge  hawk— more  Uke 
an  eagle  than  a  hawk — which  hannt«d  that  lonely  spot. 

But  perhaps  the  great«st  difference  of  al]  would  be  found  in  ih»\ 
■port. 

In  my  day  there  was  absolutely  nothing  except  the  wild  boans, 
and  the  dilTiculties  of  introducing  game  Kemcd  insunnountahle. 
Mr.  Frank  Bockland  sent  out  quantitictt  of  salmon  ova  paclred 
in  ice,  of  which  hardly  a  single  specimen  survived  the  long  voyage. 
Then  people  told  mc  that  the  New  Zealand  rivers  were  impoasiUe 
to  stock,  owing  to  a  bad  habit  they  had  of  constantly  ohangin|[ 
their  beds  without  warning.  It  is  true  that  I  saw  that  happen 
at  thoae  very  white  cUfis  I  have  juat  spoken  of,  where,  after  an 
nnusualiy  violent  hot  north-west  gale  which  melted  the  snows  in 
the  mountains,  the  river  running  beneath  those  cli&s  changed  its 
course  entirely  during  one  nigbt,  cutting  quite  another  wide  and 
deep  channel  for  itself  over  very  good  grazing  ground,  and  leaving 
the  owner  of  that  particular  spot  with  a  vast  extent  of  shingle- 
eovered  river-bed  in  exchange,  on  which,  as  he  pathetically  said,  ^ 
*  a  graaabopper  coukl  not  find  enough  green  meat.'  f 

One  can  c«»ly  understand  that  respectable  stay-at-home 
English  fish  would  not  be  able  to  shift  their  quartets  at  euch  ahc»t 
notice,  but  yet  one  u  now  assured  that  a  good  basket  of  trout 
oon  be  landed  from  almost  any  New  Zealand  stream.  They  must 
have  beeome  very  *  mobile '  t  I  wonder  if  any  of  these  sanui  fisk^ 
are  the  desoendants  of  what  I  always  regarded  as  my  tiout !  H 

This  was  the  way  of  it.  Not  Icaig  before  we  left  New  Zealand,  ' 
one  of  our  s(|uatter  neighbours,  who  was  anxious  to  stock  a  fine 
stream  running  through  his  property,  offered  to  give  a  home  and 
a  chance  to  some  of  the  newly  imported  trout  ova.  I  happened 
to  meet  him  on  one  of  my  rare  visits  to  Chtistchurch,  and  ioquiiad 
as  to  the  progress  of  his  trout  [dana.  I  suppose  that  put  the  idea 
intn  hU  head,  for  he  first  aaked  we  when  we  were  returning  to  our 
station,  and  then  cameetly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  drive  me 
back  in  a  sort  of  buggy  or  gig  be  poaMaacd.  I  greatly  prefemd 
riding,  and  told  him  so,  but  ho  seemed  most  anxious  for  my  com- 
pany, and  finally  said  be  woold  speak  to  F.  about  it.  I  felt  quite 
willing  to  alnde  by  Aw  decision,  which  I  flattered  myself  would 
be  that  I  must  oertainly  ride  back  with  him.    But  to  my  dinnay 
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So  then  was 
dn>v«  up. 
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F.  Mid,  '  I  tliink  you  had  better  drive  with .* 

hflp  for  it,  and  &t  the  appointed  early  hour  Mr.  - 

packed  into  the  boggy,  and  then  the  whole  vtUsioouB  scheme 
VMlod  itself !  I  was  wanted  to  carry  a  soiall  pail  fuU  of  troa( 
canfnlly,  ao  that  it  should  not  be  jolted  or  spill.  My  whole 
•tteDtioa  and  my  every  thought  were  to  be  devoted  to  that  sole 
objcci.    I  most  not  move  or  tallc ;    I  must  think  of  nothing  but 

patl.    Ur.  aaauied  me  later  that  bJa  mind  would  be 

tirdy  fixed  on  avoiding  every  stone  or  even  inequati^'  on  the 

.  M  that  the  precious  frt-ight  might  not  be  j«opanlisod.    And 

had  BBveoty-five  mllea  before  mu  I     If  we  came  to  a  really  rough 

of  road,  I  had  to  hold  that  pail  out,  on  the  principle  of  «  swing* 

cot  at  aea.    Fortunately  there  was  a  halt  in  the  middle  of  the 

, bit  only  for  the  benolit  of  the  ova;  however  my  aching  arms  got 

•  &ttie  re»t.    To  make  my  seoae  of  hardship  more  acute,  K. 
amr  as  nwst  of  the  way,  and  constantly  added  his  entreaties 

•  lo  *  bs  very  carefut.'    Later,  I  arrived  at  fccUng  a  certain 
of  pride  in  having  conveyed  those  ova  »o  carefdly  that  they 

aU  Korrmd  the  journey,  but  at  the  time  I  well  remember  mj 
■uppiesaed  iodignatian  and  burning  eense  of  injury  at  having  been 
CBlnppod  aa  a  tront-carricr.  But  that  only  lasted  to  long  as  did 
Ike  iit%iM  of  my  cramped  position. 

Thtn  luH  always  been  very  good  sea  fishing  almoat  everywhere 
tm  the  ooaat,  but  we  lived  too  far  oQ  to  enjoy  it.  When,  however, 
«•  wtat  to  Chiiatcharch  it  was  always  a  i;rcat  treat  to  have  at 
•very  neal  the  whitebait  the  Maori-i  sold  in  pretty  little  baakela 
of  wovoB  Bax-leaves. 

I  ae*  in  the  latest  acooonts  that  our  own  familiar  '  Selwyn ' 
ipota  a  favontte  trout  stream,  but  in  the  more  distant  iHg  Wcea, 
'ben  the  fish  attain  quite  a  large  sixi!,  the  water  is  so  clear  that 
>  sod  ia  i»eleas,  and  netting  is  the  only  chance. 

Some  iiifani  most  have  been  found  at  keeping  down  the '  Weeka,' 
and  moet  impodent  of  aptcryx.  Very  like  a  stout  hen 
haetf,  only  without  the  Uil  feathers,  it  used  to  be  the 
foe  of  pheaassU  in  my  day.  It  ale  ihcir  egga  or  killed  tlto 
yoonc  kiida.  Uany  and  dolefal  were  the  talcs  told  of  the  whole- 
of  the  piooaer  pheasant  broods  by  tlw  weckos,  who 
aMmoiM  aa  tlia  aanda  of  the  sea-shoni.  Dogit  hunted 
them,  «Dcn  shot  Ihem,  bat  in  both  eases  they  were  aa  elusive  as  the 
Beaia,  gBding  fron  taaook  to  tossoc^,  and  when  forced  into  tlto 
BHiiiBg  absoit  faatar  ^an  tho  c^  oould  follow.    To  all  my 
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'bosh*  picnics 'the  weeku  invited  themselves  and  cleared  ap 
every  cmiob.  It  vould  have  needed  a  pack  of  terrieni  to  keep 
them  off,  and  although  '  Kettle  *  did  hia  bc«t  ho  made  no  iinpras- 
Bion  on  Uic  mamudcni.  They  were  not  good  to  eat,  but  the  shep- 
herds extracted  an  oil  from  the  fat,  which  they  declared  made 
boota  and  le^ngs  waterproof.  Still,  weekas  had  it  very  much 
thui  own  way  at  that  dat(^.  I  see  that  hares  and  Califomian 
qn&il  and  plover  al«o  f^ouriith  nowadays,  and  I  know  the  wild 
dttck  were  always  plentiful,  and  dclicioua  eating. 

There  wa«  a  talk  of  importing  deer  even  thirty-five  yean  ago, 
but  the  idea  did  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ntn-boldMi. 
The  fences  were  only  three  or  four  wires  high,  and  would  of  ootuss 
be  no  protection  to  the  sheep,  whose  feed  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  new-comer.  It  was  known  that  two  hinds  and  a  stag  had  been 
turned  out  in  some  well  graaocd  and  forested  low  raises  in  the 
North  Island  as  early  as  1SG2,  but  one  did  not  bc&r  anything  of 
them  as  either  a  danger  or  a  pleasure.  They  were  the  only  survivors 
of  a  batch  sent  from  Windsor  Forest  by  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
The  conditions  must  have  boeo  ideally  favourable,  for  they  have 
now  spread  all  over  the  place,  and  afford  cxc«lleRt  sport.  Bed 
deer  seem  to  do  well  in  our  island  (the  Middle),  though  I  do  not 
fancy  tliey  have  come  at  all  near  the  part  I  knew.  A  few  moose 
have  beeo  turned  out  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  Mme  inland,  and 
there  is  even  a  talk  of  importing  wapiti  and  cariboo.  But  anyone 
who  wishes  to  know  all  about  New  Zealand — fur,  fin,  and  feathers — 
caooot  do  better  than  study,  aa  I  have  done  with  the  greatest 
pleMure  and  prolit,  a  delightful  booklet  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Loughmac. 
of  the  Lands  and  Survey  Department  in  Wellington,  which  n< 
doubt  can  bo  procured  at  the  Agent  General  for  New  Zealaad'i 
OfBce.  It  makes  one  wiith  to  ut  off  directly  for  that  favoured 
though  distant  shore,  and  Ur.  Loughman  aaaerts  that  numben 
of  spottMDcn  arrive  there  every  year. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  modem  New  Zealand  when  the  Imperial 
Keprceentative  Corps  came  back  from  theit  wonderful  tour  round 
Aostcalia  and  New  Zealand  three  years  ago.  It  was  most  interest* 
ing  and  ddightful  to  Uaten  to  the  aocounta  of  the  progress  evaiT- 
•mheae ;  but  as  I  had  been  ao  Tory  much  longer  away  from  N«w 
Zealand,  the  marvetlous  changes  there  took  more  hold  of  my  imagtm- 
tion.  and  I  wa«  dolighted  to  bo  told  by  all  that  it  woe  stall  tba 
most  English  place  they  visited. 

Then  was  moch  to  occupy  the  public  mind  at  homo  jtnt  tibeoi 
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•ad  I  b*Te  often  felt  th«t  we  rather  missed  th«  valuo  and  Hignili- 
■uos  of  that  toor,  especially  oa  it  was  somewhat  overshadowed 
od  etomiMl  out  by  the  rapture  and  magniAoencc  of  the  welcome 
■zteaded  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dake  and  Duchess  of 
Oonnrall  and  York  almost  direcUy  afterwarda. 

We  weiv  still  in  the  midst  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  then, 
jut  after  the  Imperial  Contingent  left  Sydney,  to  which  it  6t»t 
went  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  marking  the  Insugniation  of 
tb*  AiMtimliao  Commonwealth,  the  Empire  had  to  mooin  the  lo«s 
ill  bdored  Queen,  and  nowhere  was  the  grief  more  personal  and 
1  than  on  those  distant  ahorea.  As  one  of  the  Commandanta 
•Itliotigh  tlw  sad  news  spmkd  in  a  way  the  gaiety  and 
at  the  greeting  provided  for  the  troops,  still  it  was  far  more 
to  ace  the  genuine  grief  and  regret  which  the  width  of 
wmid  coukl  iwt  weaken.  Memorial  services  cvcrywiiorc  took 
>  place  of  balls,  and  the  '  Soldiers  of  the  Queen '  shared,  with  the 
^tlmfid  Colonial  forces  who  were  jost  then  springing  to  amu  at 
ibm  Enpire's  call,  in  honouring  her  dear  momoiy. 

Bat  by  the  time  Invercargill,  the  most  southern  p<Hnt  of  New 
,  bad  been  laachcd,  the  first  dark  days  of  sorrow  had  paased, 
1^  people  could  better  give  free  scope  to  their  hospitable 
aod  they  greeted  the  Contingent  with  Hm  heartiest 
The  last  time  Briti&h  troops  had  touclted  New  Zealand 
'  abom  it  «aa  to  fi^fe  tlw  llaoria,  who  now  stood  fiist  and  foremost 
ia  the  fbftnpg  aowd,  and  delivered  addressee  of  welcome  with 
tbefaML 

The  attaint  ran  down  from  the  extreme  south  of  Uiddle  Island 
btmi^t  them  in  due  time,  through  those  great  Canterbury  Plains 
wbcn  harveeting  was  in  lull  awing,  down  to  Christchurcb,  and  so 
on  to  Lyttelton.  But  there  was  alwaj-a  time,  apparently,  for 
dsfil^btful  little  picttueaqoe  episodes,  such  as  stopping  the  train  to 
let  tbe  detachment  o(  Seaforth  Hi^hlundera  march,  with  {upcs 
iJaying,  to  visit  one  of  the  most  prominent  Scotch  settlers,  a 
ntBD  who  had  given  his  hfe's  work  to  the  beautiful  new  IbimL 
Fancj  what  a  dramatic  moment !  To  bear  the  war- pipes  skirl,  and 
the  old  tnoce  played,  all  ia  one's  own  honour  and  in  recogni- 
Ikn  t4  spItodKi  aervioe  ! 

Than  the  tLooiand  troopa  were  taken  on  by  sea  to  Wellington 
Md  abowa  evetything  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  fair 
land ;  ap  to  the  woodcifu]  hot  springs  at  Botaroa,  down  to  the 
dMff-atocked   ^*-*-  off   Auckland.     Everywhere,  not  only  did 
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they  receive  a  rapturout  welcome  from  tin  cheering  crowds,  bat 
tb«re  were  many  historic  and  pioturwque  momenta  in  which  th« 
Maoris  fomwd  the  central  figures.  I  ehottld  like  to  have  seen  the 
old  Mnori  chietcain,  «ft«r  the  'h«ka'  or  native  danoo,  fling  his 
tasselled  Bpeat  at  the  Commandant's  feet  aaying,  *  For  four 
hundred  ycant  this  taiahn  has  been  liumlcd  down  from  father  to 
eon,  from  son  to  grandson.  But  yon  and  I  alike  are  sons  of  our 
King,  who  rules  in  the  place  of  theQaeon  we  have  loat.  Take  it,, 
and  let  it  desceod  to  yonr  cbildren'a  children.' 

Thrilling  also  must  have  been  the  sight  of  the  veterans  ol 
former  wais,  now  peaceful  citizens,  ending  th<>ir  dnys  in  comfort 
in  these  distant  lands,  yet,  like  the  war-horse  of  Bible  story,  prick 
ing  up  their  cam  and  joining  tlwr  new  comrades.  At  all  the 
reviews  th»e  the  veteran  sailors  and  soldiers  were  marshalled  in  the 
otd  form  and  given  prominent  places,  (hoy  themselves,  witli  their 
medal-covered  breasts,  being  objecta  of  honour  to  the  gorgeous 
visitors. 

At  Auckland  there  was  one  newly  raised  detachment,  which  had 
not  yet  got  its  uniform,  bat  turned  out  in  white  sbtrts  with  bl 
arm-bands  and  Panama  bats.    These  sdncwy  workmanlike  '  bush 
men '  had  ridden  in  from  a  country  district  on  their  own  horses — 
OS  workmanlike  as  themselves— not  to  take  part  iu  the  big  parade 
which  everyone  was  talking  about,  and  which  would  be  remembered^ 
for  yc&n,  but  in  order  to  lend  the  Contingent  their  horses.    SudlM 
stories — stories  which  I  know  to  be  true — show  me  that  after  all 
the  lapse  of  years  New  Zealand  still  remains  in  heart  the  okl  New^ 
Zealand  of  my  day.  H 

But,  s]>caking  of  medals,  I  was  much  amRsc<l  at  hcAting  that  the 
yoathfol  volunteers  tamed  out  sometimes  quite  covered  with  medab, 
extending  as  (ar  back  as  tiic  first  Gape  war  and  grnng  on  to  the 
Crimea  and  the  Mutiny.  On  its  being  remarked  that  they  looked 
very  young  to  have  taken  part  in  such  distant  campaigns,  they 
admitted  that  the  medals  had  belonged  to  their  grandfathers  and 
fathers,  but  that  they  conceived  themselves  entitled— as  did  many 
others  who  are  not  even  volant«ers — to  wear  them,  and  could  see 
nothing  at  bD  laugliable  in  doing  so.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
wise  conce«don  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Aothoritiea  to  permit 
this  as  a  recognition  of  the  natural  pri<)o  of  the  sons  of  such  me 
in  their  ancestors  having  fought  for  the  Empire  in  bygone  daji 
for  theyendently  regarded  the  mr^als  as  a  hnk  binding  them  t' 
the  dear  old  IfoUier  land.     However,  the  present  generation 
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By  TMT  nieUalfl  of  thrir  own  winiiing,  even  if  they  do  so 
nde  I17  ttds  wiUi  thoae  gsined  by  tlii^r  for«f«bh«n.  Yw,  those 
picked  men  of  that  fine  Imperial  Contingent  will  have 
I  ao  inaayF«ac«  miasionarieo  bringing  back  nuwaof  the  loyalty 
u  well  as  of  the  wealth  and  beaaty  of  that  fair  England  beyond 
tlieaeft. 

Not  IcM  enphatically  will  tbeae  tidings  be  endotsed  by  the 
waleoow  extended  to  their  King's  son  and  his  gracious  young 
wiie  when  they  too  landed  on  those  scuiting  shores  a  few  montU.i 
The  mcwMge  their  Royal  Highnesses  bnni^t  was  to  the 
I  dTact,  and  received  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  grutitude. 
kt  bO  events  it  will  not  be  our  faalt  if  our  Vinsraen  beyond  the  sea, 
9y  in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  do  not  tindctstand  bow 
««  valued  tlie  splendid  help  tJiey  gave  the  Empire  in  its  hour  of 
SMd,  and  how  gmtefol  we  arc  for  it.  I  was  reading  a  UttJe  while 
ago  Mme  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  War  Oomraissioo  last 
year,  and  saw  that  one  of  the  Generals  was  asked  if  he  bad,  at  any 
line,  any  of  the  many  New  Zealand  Contingents  under  hia  com- 
laaad.  '  I  am  •orry  to  say  I  had  not,*  was  the  reply,  and  I  felt 
jast  as  persanaUy  prowl  of  the  answer  as  though  I  were  a  New 
Zealaader  myscU,  and  all  (or  the  sake  of  thoae  dear  distant  days 
I  good  friends  who  helped  to  make  th«m  so  happy. 
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"debita  flacco. 

IhamfoTle  tUL  taird  tUyt  cum  m(  *»««.— Hon.  Bai.  \.  9. 

At  5.10  on  the  23rd  of  June, 

Following  my  custom  of  an  afternoon, 

A  littlo  wcarj',  meditative,  slow, 

I  strolled  ap  Piccadilly  towards  thc^Bow. 

When  suddenly,  ere  I  had  time  to  see 

If  Hell  or  any  Club  were  near  (o  am, 

I  found  my  arm  '  pumpbandled '  up  and  down 

By  one  I  think  the  greatest  Bore  in  town, 

'  My  dear  old  chap,'  the  coane-tongued  idiot  cried — 

I  gulped  thia  down,  Heaven  knows  what  1  leplied— <■ 

'  How  are  you  1    Worked  to  death  t    W«  all  are !    Ay  { 

I  never  get  a  moment  in  the  day  I 

1  seldom  meet  you  now  ;  like  me,  no  doubt, 

Toa've  been  obliged  to  give  up  dining  out  t  * 

Here  felt  I  mo«t  outrageously  inclined, 

As  vulgar  peoj^  do,  to  speak  my  mind  ; 

And  say,  '  What,  0  immeasurable  bore. 

Think  you  God  gave  me  my  digestion  for  T 

And  shall  I  not  employ  the  precious  boon 

According  to  the  Donor's  wishes,  loon  ? 

For  you,  if  ever,  tike  the  rift  in  lute, 

Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 

As  sings  our  Tenoysoo,  yon  have  marred  good  fare, 

Or  vexed  good  company  by  being  there, 

'Twas  ill,  but  it  is  over ;  faro  you  well ; 

But  quit  the  town  from  Hyde  Park  to  Pall  Mall ; 

At  one  place  only  yoa*ie  no  longer  able 

To  atir  mild  blooda,  and  that's  the  Dinner  Table.* 

But  tyrant  manners  kept  me  meek  and  mute, 

While  he  ran  on,  the  little  galling  bmte  ! 

*  Do  you  write  now  }     You  know  I  always  thought. 

In  spite  of  all  the  critios,  you  hod  caught 

A  <xal  from  o&  tlio  altar,  on  the  whole. 

It  might  bo  small  perhaps,  but  sttU  a  ooaL 
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The  dAy  rosy  come  when  some  one  I  could  nuna 

Umj  aiO  Ktt«ntiot] '    Here  I  felt  on  Same, 

And  should  have  blazed,  but '  tire  will  drive  out  fin,' 
As  fools  say  Bacon  sang  to  Shakespeare's  lyre ; 
Hs  Utilced  his  anu  in  mine  !    Thu  antion  quenched 
Hy  rage  at  oooe ;  I  own  I  fairly  blench«d 
B«(ure  the  thought  that  he  would  prouilly  show 
Me  u  his  captive  to  the  gapping  Row. 
'  Where  vrvn  you  going  when  wo  met  ? '  said  h« ; 
•  Let's  to  the  Gudcns  for  a  cup  of  t«8,* 
At  this  I  swore  a  silent  oath  or  two. 
Par  that  was  just  what  I  waa  going  to  do ; 
Aod  above  all  thtDgs  wanted  to  be  free 
To  join  a  table  which  Augusta  V. — 
As  I  had  eveiT  reason  to  (oel  sure-~ 
Had  seat  her  ser\'ant  forward  to  secure. 
8q  I :  *  I  tear  I  can't :  Fvo  sworn  to  go 
And  sit  with  poor  old  Blank  an  hour  or  so  : 
He  broke  his  leg,  you  know,  the  other  day.' 
'  Of  ooutae  he  did  !     Well,  Pont  Street's  in  my  way  ; 
m  go  and  see  him.  too ;  poor,  dear  old  man. 
He's  Chairman  of  the  "  PIiil-Athentan," 
Aod  more  than  once  baa  asked  mo  to  belong, 
Yoa're  not  a  Member  t    Oh  !     Then  I  was  wrong 
To  mcDtioo  this ;  don't  peach  nn  me,  I  pray.' 
The  smal],  iosoflerable  popinjay  ! 
He  funks,  thought  I,  because  he  saw  me  grin  ; 
Tka  idea  that  Blank  shooUl  want  to  bring  him  in  t 
We've  heard  that  once  the  Roman  Senate  aat 
Dnmoved  to  sec  a  Hone  Chief  Hagisttatc  ; 
But  tboogh  they  brooked  to  hear  their  Consul  netgb, 
We  weO  mi^t  sliudder  at  this  Donkey's  bray  ; 
And,  after  all,  it  may  be  safely  said 
CUigols's  best  palfrey  was  well  bred  ; 
Besides,  tboae  Bomaps  were  a  feebb  lot ; 
Thsir  Kmperor,  (oo,  was  mod,  which  blank  is  not. 
So  mused  I :  he  went  tying  on  olooe 
About  great  people  he  ooold  scaree  have  known  ; 
And  who  were  proud  to  scribble,  so  he  said. 
For  some  damiwd  msgacne  b«  edited  ; 
vou  xvL— so.  »i,  X?.  31 
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Until — I  very  mucli  at  odds  with  ttta — 

We  got  into  the  ciowd  &t  Apsley  Gate. 

There,  all  as  sudden  as  had  been  my  doom, 

Salvation,  like  a  sunbeam,  pierced  my  gloom. 

A  lady,  no  less  powerful  for  good 

Than  she  who  sent  the  Mantuan  to  that  wood 

Where  Dante  wandered  hopelessly  astray, 

Stept  calm  and  resolute  athwart  our  way. 

Not  over  young  was  she,  nor  over  slim. 

But  straight,  clear-eyed,  respectable,  and  tnm, 

And  at  the  worst  quite  good  enough  for  him  : 

Spite  of  red  cheeks,  and  fringe,  with  hat  atop 

That  spread  its  glories  like  a  florist's  shop. 

Her  '  Hullo,  Charley !'  set  his  face  aflam.e — 

I  bleat  my  stars  that  Charles  was  not  my  name — 

I  didn't  stay  to  think  who  she  might  be. 

Sister  or  wife,  'twas  all  the  same  to  me  ; 

If  wife,  I  hadn't  got  to  bear  the  yoke  ; 

And  Bores,  I  take  it,  wive  like  better  folk ; 

Or  were  she  e'en  what  politicians  know 

As  minister  without  portfolio. 

She  was  my  Guardian  Angel :  quick  as  thought 

I  seized  upon  my  proffered  freedom  ;  caught 

An  honest  hansom  cabman's  answering  eye  ; 

And  drove  off  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 

To  hear  my  little  torment  vainly  holloa, 

'  Hi  1     Stop  ! '     Sic  me  servaverat  Apollo. 

E.  H.  Fembbb. 
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m.  TBK  CASE  OF  ALLAN  BRSCS. 

Who  killed  tbe  Red  Fox  !  What  wu  the  »ccret  Uiat  the  Celts 
wcwid  Dot  eonunimicate  to  Mr.  R.  L.  St«vi>nson,  when  be  was  writing 
*  Kdnapped  '  ?  Uke  William  of  Delorainn,  *  I  know  but  may  not 
tell ';  at  lewt,  [  know  all  that  tlte  Celt  knonit.  The  great-grand- 
btbw  utd  giuuUatber  of  a  friend  of  mine  were  with  Jamen  St<'wart 
of  the  Qlena,  tlu  victim  of  Hanoverian  injufttii-«,  in  a  potato  field, 
D0V  tbe  Kwd  from  Ballachuliah  Feny  to  Appin,  when  they  beard 
a  bone  galloping  at  a  break-neck  pace.  '  \t1ioever  the  rider  is,' 
Hjd  poor  James,  '  he  ia  not  riding  hts  own  hone.'  The  galloper 
dhoated.  *  Gknare  has  been  shot !  * 

'Well,'  said  Jamee  to  his  companion,  'whoever  did  it,  T  am 
tbe  man  that  will  bang  for  it.' 

Hanged  be  was.  Tbe  pit  in  which  his  gibbet  stood  is  on  the 
cnat  ol  a  circular  '  knowe,*  or  bummock,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
BalUdialwh  Hotel,  overlooking  the  ferry  acros«  the  narrows,  where 
Ukc  tide  ntna  like  a  great  swift  river. 

I  have  had  the  aecret  from  two  sources ;  the  M>cret  which  I 
IH15  not  tell.  One  informant  received  tt  from  bis  brother,  who. 
when  be  came  to  man's  eeute,  was  taken  apart  by  his  uncle.  '  Yon 
an  ok)  enough  to  know  now,'  sai4l  that  kinsman,  '  and  T  tell  you 
tbat  it  may  not  be  fo^tten.'  The  gist  of  the  secret  is  merely 
what  one  might  gather  from  the  report  of  the  trial,  tliut  tliotigh 
AUan  Breck  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Campbell  of  Qlenure, 
be  waa  not  alone  in  it~ 

The  tmth  b,  according  to  tradition,  that  as  Glenure  rode  on 
tlw  lata]  day  from  Fort  William  to  his  home  in  Appin.  the  way 
WM  lined  with  marksmen  of  the  ('amerons  of  Lochabr,  lurking 
with  iheir  guns  among  the  brushwood  and  Iwtiind  llii>  rrMiks.  But 
their  bearta  failed  them,  no  trigger  was  drawn,  and  when  Qlenure 
huxkd  00  the  Appin  nde  of  the  BallachuIiHh  Kerr^-,  be  said,  *  I  am 
safe  itow  that  1  am  out  of  my  mother's  country,'  Ids  motlwr  having 
Wo  of  rlan  Cameron.     But  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  man  with 
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hangiog  coppice '),  Aboot  three-quuten  uf  &  mile  on  the  Appio 
side  of  BallAchuliBh  Ferry.  The  gun  wu  not  one  of  the  two  dila^n- 
dated  piecea  shown  at  the  tri«l  of  Jftmes  of  the  Glens,  nor,  I  am 
told,  was  it  the  Faanaclcnch  gun.  The  real  homicidftl  gnn  was 
foond  acme  years  ago  in  a  hollow  tree.  People  remember  these 
things  well  in  Appin  and  Glt^ncoe,  though  the  affair  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  old,  and  though  there  are  daily  steamers  bringing 
the  newspapers.  There  is  even  a  railway,  not'rcmarkable  for  speed, 
while  tourists,  English,  French,  and  Ameiican,  are  for  ever  passing 
to  view  Qlenooe,  and  to  write  their  names  in  the  hotel  book  after 
tuDoheoD,  then  flying  to  other  ecenea.  There  haa  even  been  a 
,  atzike  ot  long  duration  at  the  Ballaehuliah  Quarries,  and  Labom 
leadttis  have  perorated  to  the  Celts ;  but  Gselic  is  still  spoken, 
second  sight  is  nearly  as  common  as  short  sight,  you  may  really 
hear  the  fairy  music  if  you  bend  your  ear,  on  a  tttill  day,  to  the 
gross  of  the  fairy  knowe.  Only  two  generations  back  a  fairy  boy 
lived  in  »  now  niinotis  houM,  noted  in  the  story  of  tJic  Massacre 
of  GlencoQ,  beside  the  brawling  river,  and  a  woman,  stolen  by  the 
fairiuA,  returned  for  an  hour  to  her  husband,  who  bocame  very 
unpopular,  as  he  negkcted  the  means  for  her  rescoe ;  I  tliink  he 
failed  to  throw  a  dirk  over  her  shoulder.  Every  now  and  then 
the  mysterious  lights  may  be  seen,  even  by  the  Sassenach,  speeding 
down  the  road  to  Callart  on  tlie  opposite  dde  of  the  narrow  sea- 
loch,  ascending  the  hill,  and  running  down  into  the  salt  water. 
The  causes  of  these  lights,  and  of  the  lights  on  the  burial  isle  of 
St.  Mun,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  strait,  remain  a  mystery.  Thus 
the  country  is  still  a  oountty  of  prehLstoric  beliefs  and  of  fairly 
accurate  traditions.  For  example,  at  the  trial  of  James  Stewart 
for  the  murder  of  Glenurc,  one  MacOoll  gave  damaging  evidenoe, 
the  MacColls  being  a  sept  subordinate  to  the  Maclans  or  Hao- 
doaalds  of  Glencoe,  who,  by  the  way,  had  no  hand  in  the  murder. 
Till  recently  these  HaeColls  were  still  disliked  for  the  part  played 
by  the  witness,  and  were  named  *  King  George's  MacColla.' 

But  we  must  come  to  the  case  of  Allan  Breck.  To  understand 
it,  some  knowledge  of  topography  is  neoeasary.  Leaving  Oban 
by  steamer,  you  keep  on  the  inside  of  the  long  narrow  island  of 
lismore,  and  reach  the  narrow  sva  inlet  of  Loch  Crcran  on  your 
light.  The  steamer  does  not  enter  it,  but,  taking  a  launch  or  a 
boat,  you  go  down  Loch  Creran.  On  your  left  is  tlie  peninsula 
of  Appin ;  its  famous  gicen  hills  occupy  the  space  bounded  by 
Loch  Creran  on  the  south  and  Glencoe  on  the   north,     l^anding 
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'  the  bead  ol  Loch  CnntD,  a  walk  of  two  miles  takes  you  to  tha 
old  hotue  of  KMiMclbich,  where  AU&n  Breck  ww  wont  to  stay. 
"nU  two  or  three  years  ago  it  belonged  to  the  Stewarts  of  Fooaa- 
doiel^  cadttt  of  the  chief,  the  Laiid  of  Appin ;  all  Appin  was  a 
Btawart  conntiy  and  loyal  to  the  King  over  the  Wat«r,  th«ir  kiiia- 
About  a  mill)  from  Fsusnodoich,  further  inland,  ia  the  rather 


^oeaj  boQM  of  Qleuure,  the  property  of  C-umpbell  of  Olennre, 
tLe  Red  Fox  who  na  iihut  on  the  road  under  Letter  More.  Walk- 
ing aaas  ibe  peniiwnla  to  Appin  tluuie,  you  pua  Adurn  in 
Dnror,  the  form  of  Jome*  Stewart  of  ihd  Glena,  himMlf  an  illegiti- 
mote  kjncman  of  the  Laiid  ol  Appin.  To  the  beil  of  tuy  memory 
the  eotto^  u  Btill  Rtooding,  and  hu  a  new  roof  of  oormgatsd  iron. 


idia^ 
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It  is  an  ordinary  Highlaod  oottagv,  and  Allan,  wben  he  stay«(l  vith 
James,  his  kioffnao  and  goardian,  slept  ia  the  bam.  Appin  Hoose 
ia  a  large  plain  country  house,  close  to  the  oea.  FurtUcr  north- 
east,  the  house  of  Ardshiel,  standing  high  above  tlie  sea,  is  ^-iaible 
from  the  steamer  going  to  Port  WtUiam.  At  Ardsliid,  Rob  Roy 
fought  a  sword  and  target  duel  with  the  laird,  and  Ardshiel  led 
theSt^warteinthe  rimngof  1745;  Appin,  the  chief,  held  aloof.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Ballacboliah  House,  aUo  an  old  hoose 
of  Stewart  of  Ballachulish.  It  is  on  tli«  right  hand  of  the  road 
from  Bdlacbulisb  Pier  to  Glencoe,  beneath  a  steep  wooded  hill, 
dovn  which  runs  tini  bum  where  Allan  Breclc  was  fishing  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  Glenure's  murder,  at  a  point  on  the  road 
thrcc-quarlcrs  of  a  mile  to  the  soutb-wcal  of  Ballachulish  House, 
where  Allan  had  slept  on  the  previous  ru^t.  From  the  bouse 
the  road  paKMii  on  the  south  lude  of  the  salt  Loch  Leven  (not  Queen 
Mary's  Loch  Lcvcn),  Here  is  BalUcbulish  Ferrj",  crossing  to 
Ijodtabei.  Following  the  rowl  you  reach  tlie  House  of  Camodi, 
then  possessed  by  Uacdonalds  (the  house  has  been  pulled  down ; 
there  is  a  good  recent  ghost  «tory  about  that  business),  and  the 
road  now  enters  Glenooe.  On  high  hills,  well  to  thv  left  of  the 
road  and  above  Loch  Lcven  are  Corrynakeigh  and  Ooalituiaooan 
(the  Ferry  of  the  Dogs),  overtopping  tlie  narrows  of  Loch  Leveo. 
Just  oppo«te  the  U)usv  of  Carnuch.  on  the  Cameron  side  of  Loch 
Leven,  ia  the  House  of  Callart  (Mrs.  Oameion  Lucy's).  Here  and  at 
C^amoch.  as  at  Fasnaoloich,  Acham,  and  Ballachulish,  Alhin  Bruob 
was  much  at  home  among  his  cousins. 

From  Ix>ch  Leven  north  to  Fort  William,  with  ita  English 
garrison,  all  is  a  Cameron  country.  Campbell  of  Glenure  was  an 
outpost  of  Whiggerj'  and  Onipbclls,  in  a  land  o(  loyal  Stewarts, 
Camerons,  and  Msodonslds  ot  &Iac!ans  of  Olencoe.  Of  the 
Camenuts,  the  gentle  Lochiel  had  died  in  France ;  his  son,  a  bo3r, 
was  abroad  :  the  interests  of  the  clan  were  represented  by  Cameron 
of  FoMifern,  Lochiel's  uncle,  living  a  few  miles  west  by  north  o( 
Fort  William.  Fassifem,  a  well-educated  man  and  a  burgess  of 
Glasgow,  bad  not  )>ceQ  out  with  Prince  Charles,  but  (for  reasons 
into  which  I  would  rather  not  enter)  was  not  well  trusted  by  Govern- 
ment. Ardiiliicl.  aim,  was  in  extle,  and  lus  tenants,  under  Janes 
Stewart  of  the  Glens,  loyally  paid  rent  to  him,  as  weU  as  to  the 
commissionen  of  his  forfeited  estates.  The  country  was  seething 
with  feuds  among  the  Osmerons  themselves,  doe  to  the  plundering 
by ,  of ,  of  the  treasure  left  by  Prince  Cbarlee  to  the  haitds 
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ol  Ctnny.  The  atate  of  aSain  was  socli  that  the  English  commondei 
to  Port  WUliatQ  declanKi  Uuit,  il  known,  it  '  would  shock  even 
lioehaber  ooiudeaoes.'  '  A  great  ox  bath  trodden  oit  my  tonftiw ' 
•■  to  liu  biuioeaa.  Despite  the  robbery  of  Prinw  Cbariee's  gold, 
deep  poverty  prevailed. 

In  February,  17-19,  ('ampbell  of  Qleoure  had  been  appointed 
Factor  for  Goveramont  over  tlie  forfeited  estates  of  Ardabicl 
(prnnowly  managexl  by  Jamea  Stewart  of  tbe  Olena),  of  Lochiel, 
and  of  Callart.  In  the  tummcr  of  1751,  Olenure  evicted  Jamea 
fnni  •  (arm,  and  in  April,  I7fi2,  took  mcaautcs  for  evicting  other 
fannen  on  Ardaliiel  estates.  Such  meosoies  were  aUnost  unheard 
o(  in  tbe  country,  and  had,  years  before,  catued  some  agraiian 
mttngm  among  Gordons  and  Camcrona :  these  were  appeaaed  by 
Uw  King  over  the  Water.  James  VIII.  and  III.  Jamet  St«watt, 
in  Aptii,  1752,  wrnt  to  Edinburgh,  and  ubtuined  a  legal  aist,  or 
aapeiMion  of  the  evictions,  against  Qleoure,  which  vaa  willidrawn 
ga  Gfeoun's  appUcalaOD,  who  catnv  homo  from  Edinburgh,  and 
to  turn  the  tenants  out  on  May  lii,  1752.  They  were 
Qu;Tely  as  of  Jacobite  name  und  tendencies.  Meanwhile 
AUan  Breck — who  had  deserted  the  Hanoverian  army  after  Preston- 
putt,  had  joined  Prince  Charim.  fought  at  Oillodcn,  etiraped  to 
Fkaiwe,  and  eotered  the  French  army — was  Iod|B:iiig  about  Appin 
HBOng  Ut  eouins,  perhapa  dung  a  little  recruiting  for  King  Louis. 
H«  was  a  tall  thin  man.  marked  with  smallpox. 

CVdwig  about  the  country  also  was  another  JaooUte  soldier, 

•  the  8eigBOt  More,'  a  Cl^ameron,  later  betrayed  by ,  of  , 

mbo  robbed  the  Prince's  hoard  of  gold.  But  the  Seigeant  More 
iMd  nothing  to  do,  aa  haa  been  fancied,  with  the  munler  of  Glenate. 
Tbe  »tat«  of  tbt  oomtry  waa  ticklish;  Prince  Charles  expected 
to  invade  with  Swedish  forces,  ooder  tlw  famous  MaT»hal  Keith, 
by  tbe  eonuyanoa  of  Frsderick  the  Groat,  and  lie  had  soot  Loch- 
^rry,  with  Dr.  Archibald  CamenHi  and  otlKts,  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  Ifca  westam  dans.  As  Qovemment  knew  all  about  theao  tn- 
fcDgoan  bom  Pickle  the  Spy,  they  were  evicting  Jacobite  tonaats 
fnm  Ardshiel's  lands,  and  meant  to  do  tliu  same,  by  agency  of 
Campbell  of  Olenure,  in  Lochaber,  Loohiel's  country. 

On  Monday.  May  11,  Campbell,  who  intended  to  do  the  evic- 
tiocw  on  May  Id.  left  Ulenura  for  Port  William,  on  bustmsm ;  the 
datanoe  is  eotnpoted  at  sixteen  miks,  hut  must  be  a  good  deal 
BOfft.  Allan  Bmek,  on  the  )  1th,  wa»  *tayiiie  at  PaxnaR)oi<;h,  near 
Oleniue,  where  the  6ahing  in  very  good.    When  Glenun  ntoved 
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oorUi  to  Fort  Willi*m,  AUwi  veaC  to  Jsin«a  Stevart's  cottage  of 
Acjiam.  Gkniue'a  move  was  talked  oi,  and  Uiat  eveaing  AUan 
chaoged  h»  own  blue  coax,  scarlet  vest,  and  black  velrot  breeches 
for  a  dark  short  coat  with  silver  huttona,  a  Mae  boonec,  and 
rToiiAorii  (ihi>  Highlanders  had  been  diskiltcd)t  ail  belon^ng  to 
James  Stewart.  He  uaualljr  did  make  tlwae  changes  when  residing 
with  friends.  In  theeo  clothes  next  day  (Tuesday,  May  13) 
Allan,  witli  young  Fasnacloich,  walked  to  Carnoch,  the  bonn  of 
Haedonald  of  Glcococ,  situated  just  where  the  Water  of  Ooe  or 
Cons  enters  Loch  Leven.  The  dowa^r  of  the  house  was  natural 
sister  of  James  of  (he  Oleiis,  und  full  sister  of  the  exiJed  Stewart 
of  Ardsbiel.  Prom  ('anioch  Allan,  on  the  same  day.  crossed  the 
sea-strait  to  Callart  opposite,  where  Hm.  Cameron  was  also  half- 
sister  to  Jameti  of  the  Olens.  Ou  Wednesday  Allan  recrossed, 
csUed  at  Ounoch,  and  went  to  stay  at  BaUachnlish  House.  On 
Thursday,  when  (ilenure  would  certainly  return  home  by  Ballachu- 
liah  Feny,  Allan,  about  m>d-day,  was  sucd  to  go  fishing  up  BalUchn- 
lisii  Bum,  where  be  caught  no  trout,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution  n-as  that,  from  the  high  groiuid 
to  the  left  of  the  bum  he  watched  the  ferry,  having  ooe  or  two 
gons,  though  how  he  got  them  unobserved  to  the  place  is  the 
difficulty :  he  roiild  not  have  walked  the  roads  from  Acham 
unobserved  with  a  gun,  for  the  Highlanders  had  been  disarmed 
At  this  point  be  must  have  ha<]  the  assistance  and  the  g,\in  o(  tht 
olher  man.  Allan  came  down  from  the  hill,  asked  the  ferryman 
if  Glenure  had  crossed,  and  returned  to  his  point  of  obacrvatioD. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Glenure,  with  a  nephew  of  hia. 
Mungo  Campbell,  a  'writer'  or  solicitor,  crossed  the  ferry,  and 
was  greeted  and  accompanied  for  three-quartera  of  a  mile  on  bis 
homeward  way  by  old  Stewart  of  Ballaobulish,  who  turned  back 
Mid  went  to  liis  bouse.  A  sheriff's  officer  walked  ahead  of  Glenote, 
who,  like  Mungo,  was  mounted.  Behind  both,  mounted,  was 
Campbell's  servant,  John  Mackenzie.  Tfae  old  road  was  (and  is) 
a  rough  track,  through  thick  coppice.  There  came  a  shot,  and 
Glenuie,  pierced  by  two  balls,  fell  and  died. 

John  Mackenzie.  Qlenare's  servant,  now  rode  onwards  at  a 
great  gallop  to  find  Campbell  of  Ballieveolan,  and  on  lus  way 
came  to  Aeham  and  met  Jamea  Stewart,  with  the  two  anoeaton  of 
my  friend,  as  already  described.  He  gave  the  news  to  James, 
who  '  wrung  his  hands  and  expressed  great  concern  at  what  had 
happened,  as  what  might  bring  innocent  people  to  trouble.'    In 
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'  fact,  h«  had  odcv,  or  ottcoor,  when  drinking,  «xpr«Mctl  ft  desire  to 
h»n  m  shot  It  GleDuie,  and  so  had  Allan.  But  Jaiu«a  waa  a  worthy, 
Mnable  man  when  sober,  and  mtut  haw  known  that,  whil«  be 
eoold  not  frighten  the  comnuasionen  of  for(oit«d  eatates  by  shoot- 
ing Uwir  agent,  h«  was  oeitain  to  be  suspcot«d  if  their  agent  waa 
•hoc  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  see  be  had  taken  active  steps 
to  mean  the  presence  of  a  Fort  Williain  solicitor  at  the  evicuons 

|oQ  Friday,  May  15,  to  pnt  in  a  legal  protest.    But  be  thought  it 

luBBdviiaUe  to  walk  tluee  or  four  milea  and  look  after  Glenure'a 
■e;    the  Uighlandcn,  to  this  day.  have  a  stiong  dread  or 

I  dislike  of  corpeea.  That  night  Jamea  bade  his  people  hide  bis 
aona,  fear  tworda,  a  long  Spanish  gun,  and  a  aborter  gun,  ncitlier 
of  wkkh  weapons,  in  fact,  did  th«  tri«k,  or  oould  be  depended  on 
wA  to  miss  fire. 

Where,  meanwhile,  was  Allan  7  In  the  dusk,  above  BaUa- 
cbaiiab  Hooae,  he  waa  seen  by  Kato  Uaclnnee,  a  maid  ol  the  boose  ; 
tkey  talked  of  the  murder,  and  she  told  Donald  Stewart,  a  very 
yoaag  man.  aoo-in-law  of  Ballacbulish,  where  Allan  was  out  on  the 
killMle.  Donald  Stewart  averred  that,  on  hearing  from  Kate  that 
Allan  wanted  to  see  him  (Kate  denied  that  she  said  this),  he  went 
la  dm  hill,  accused  Allan  of  the  crime,  and  was  told,  in  reply,  that 
AlUit  waa  innocent,  though,  as  a  deserter  from  llic  Unnoverian 
amy.  and  likely  to  be  soapected,  he  must  flee  the  country.  Other 
talk  passed,  to  which  we  shall  return.  At  three  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,  May  15,  Allan  knocked  at  the  window  of  Caniocb  House 
(GleDcoe'a),  passed  the  news,  was  asked  no  questions,  refused  a 
drink,  and  made  for  the  abeiling,  or  summer  hnt,  high  on  the  hill 
side  ol  Ooalianaeoaa,  whence  you  look  down  on  the  namwa  of  Loch 

Lms. 

Then  we  leave  Allan  for  the  moment,  merely  remarking  that 
be  had  no  monay,  no  moans  of  making  his  escape.  As  he  is  sup> 
poesd  by  the  prosecution  to  have  planned  the  slaying  of  Glenure 
with  Jamea  Stewan  oit  May  II,  it  seems  pUin  that  James  would 
then  baTo  ^Tsn  bim  mom'y  to  use  in  his  escape,  or,  if  bo  had  no 
Boney  by  him,  wonid  have  sent  at  oooe  to  Fort  William  nr  elsewhere 
ki  taiae  it.  He  did  not  do  this,  and  neitber  at  Cumocli,  Callarl, 
aor  BaHarhulish  House  did  Allan  receive  any  money. 

But,  oil  May  13,  when  Allan  went  tu  Carnocb  and  C'allan,  James 
MBt  a  servant  to  a  very  old  Mr.  Stewart,  father  of  Lliariea  Stewart, 
mrtuy  pabhc  Th«  father  was  a  noury  also,  and  James,  who 
wanted  a  man  of  law  to  be  at  the  evictions  on  May  liS.  and  thought 
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that  Charles  Stewart  waa  abMnt  in  Uoidart,  conoeived  that  the 
old  gentleman  would  eerre  the  tarn.  But  hts  messenger  nuasod 
thp  v-eneraMe  Bport^nan.  who  had  giMie  a-ft»hing.  Learning  later 
that  Charius  had  rctunvcd  from  Moidart,  Jamra,  at  8  a.u.  on  May  H 
(the  day  of  the  murder),  sent  a  servant  to  Chailee  at  Fort  William, 
bidding  him  come  to  Uie  rvictioRN  on  May  15,  '  as  everything  must 
go  wrong  without  a  person  that  can  act,  and  that  I  can  trust.' 
In  a  poatMript  be  added,  '  As  1  have  not  tiine  to  write  to  William 
(Stowut),  kt  htm  send  down  immediately  SI.  to  pay  for  four  milk 
cows  I  bought  for  his  wife  at  Aidshicl.'  Hid  metwciiger  had  abo 
orders  to  adt  William  Stewart  for  the  money. 

Kothiiig  could  seem  more  hannleas.  but  the  prosecution  might 
have  argued  that  this  letter  was.  as  to  the  coming  of  the  notary, 
a  '  blind,*  and  that  the  n^tl  object  was,  under  the  plea  of  sending 
for  the  notary,  to  send  the  measenger  for  WilUsm  Stewart's  8/., 
destined  to  aid  Allan  in  b'w  escape.*     There  was  no  proof  or  even 
suggestion  that,  on  May  12,  .fames  had  asked  old  Mr.  Stewart  to 
send  money,  or  had  asked  William  Stewart,  as  having  none  by  him 
be  would  then  have  done,  for  Allan's  use— that  is,  if  James  had 
oonoerted  the  murder  with  Allan.     If,  on  May  M.  James  was  trying 
to  raise  moDsy  to  help  a  man  who,  as  he  knew,  would  need  it  after 
committing  a  murder  on  that  day,  he  showed  strange  want  of  fore- 
sight.    Uc  might  not  get  the  money,  or  might  not  be  able  to  send 
it  to  Allan.    In  fact,  that  day  Jantes  did  not  get  the  money.    The 
proMcutioQ  argued  that  tlte  money  was  sent  for  on  May  14,  to  help 
Allan  Breck,  anil  did  not  even  try  to  show  that  James  had  sent 
for  money  on  May  12,  when  it  would  have  arrived  in  good  time. 
Indeed  James  did  not,  on  May  12,  seed  any  message  to  William 
Stewart  at  Fort  William,  from  whom,  not  from  Charie«  or  the  old 
gentleman,  he  tried  to  raise  the  cash  on  May  14.     A  friendly    ■ 
Of  a  just  jury  would  have  noted  that  if  James  planned  a  muiderfl 
on  the  night  of  Hay  II,   and  bad  no  money,  his  very  first  move,^ 
on  May  12,  would  be  to  try  to  raise  money  for  the  assassin's  escape.     ■: 
No  mortal  would  put  off  that  step  till  the  morning  of  the  crime  ;^| 
indeed,  it  is  amazing  that  Allan,  if  he  meant  to  do  the  deed,  did  not^| 
fust  try  to  obtain  cash  for  his  escape.    Tlie  relations  of  QleDorsH 
snspectod.  at  the  time,  that  Allan  was  not  the  assasdn,  tluU'  iu^M 
fied  merely  to  draw  suspicion  away  from  the  real  criminal  (as  ba^M 
does  in  'Kidnapped'),  and  tbeyeven  wished  toodvertiM  apardon^J 
for  him,  if  be  would  come  in  and  give  evidence.    Tliese  facts  oocurH 
'  Rcalljr,  Um  proSMMtlw  tUd  imL  mslie  lUs  point :  an  mcnlgbt  ^M 
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.  copious  onpoblished  COTraepondenoe  of  tho  d»y   between 

tGknan's  broth(>n  and  Idnsmen ;  Mr.  8t«v«tuoQ  bad  never  beard 

ol  tbeae  letters. '     Tbns,  np  to  the  day  of  the  murder,  Allan  may 

not  hare  contemplated  it ;  he  may  bave'bc«n  toduoed,  unprepared, 

to  act  ■•  acocoaoty  to  the  olh^  nun. 

Tht  point  wh«R!,  aocording  to  tlic  prosecution,  the  evidence 
*  pioobsd  '  Jamea  of  the  Glens  was  his  att«mpt  to  raise  money  on 
M*j  li.  What  could  ba  want  with  ao  large  a  sum  as  8J.,  m  suddenly. 
H  bt  had  DO  bill  to  meet  ?  Well,  u  a  number  of  his  friends  were 
to  Im  tlirown  out  of  their  forms,  with  their  cattle,  next  day,  James 
ni|^t  need  money  for  their  relief,  and  it  seems  certain  that  he  had 
■vda  DO  eflort  to  raise  money  at  the  moment  wlien  he  inevitably 
■Mt  kave  done  ao,  if  guilty,  that  is,  on  May  12,  immediately 
■har  eattoerting,  aa  was  alleged,  the  plot  with  Allan  Breck.  Failing 
to  get  money  (rom  WilUam  Stewart  at  Fort  William  on  May  14, 
Jantea  did  on  May  15  procure  a  snull  sum  from  him  or  his  wife, 
aod  did  Knd  what  he  ooold  acrape  together  to  Allan  Breck  at 
CtaafiHiaooaa.  Tlua  did  not  necianarily  imply  guilt  on  James's 
|iut.  Allan,  whether  gail^  or  not.  was  in  danger  as  a  suspected 
■LBB  ai>d  a  deserter;  Jamea  waa  hia  father's  friend,  had  been  his 
goafdiui,  and  so,  in  honour,  was  bound  to  help  bun. 

Bat  how  did  be  know  where  Allan  was  to  be  found  1  U  both 
wen  guilty  they  would  have  arranged,  on  Blay  II,  a  place  where 
AOao  might  lurk.  If  they  did  arrange  that,  both  wi>r«  guilty. 
Bvt  Donald  Stewart,  who  went,  as  we  have  said,  and  saw  Allan 
Ml  the  hillside  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  added  to  his  evidenoa 
that  Allan  bad  then  told  him  to  tell  Junes  of  the  Glens  where  be 
mil^t  be  found,  ihat  is,  at  Cbahaiiacoan.  This  tidings  Donald 
gave  to  James  on  the  morning  of  May  15.  James  then  sent 
«  padlar,  Allan's  couab.  hack  to  William  Stewart,  got  3'., 
added,  in  the  evening;  of  the  16th,  more  money  of  bis  own,  and 
sent  it  to  Allan.  There  was  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
flhoy  ol  the  maid,  Kate  Haclnnes.  and  that  of  Donald  Stewart, 
M  to  what  asaetly  peiMd  between  them,  concerning  Allan,  an  the 
night  oi  the  matder,  and  whether  he  did  or  did  not  give  her  a 
dafinhe  mnnge  to  Donald.  The  prosecution  insisted  on  this 
fimvpaaey,  which,  really,  as  James's  advocate  told  the  jury, 
rather  went  to  prove  their  want  of  coUusi'Hi  in  the  manufacture 
of  teatimony.    Uad  thaiz  memories  been  absolutely  coincident,  we 
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mighi  suspect  ooUnsion — that  Xb»y  haA  b«on  '  couched '  in  their 
psiU.  But  «  discrepADcy  of  abootutely  no  iinporUAc«  rather 
suggests  iodependeDt  uid  honest  t«Bbi)toti)>.  U  this  be  so,  AIliui 
sod  JwDW  had  Amnged  no  trysting-place  on  May  1 1,  as  they  must 
have  done  if  Allan  was  to  maidei  Gleaure.  and  James  was  to  send 
him  money  for  his  escape. 

But  there  was  a  diBcrepMicy  of  evidence  as  to  the  bonr  when 
th«  psdlar  MOt  by  Jamea  to  Fort  William  on  Hay  IS  arrived  tliere. 
Was  he  despatched  after  the  hour  when  Donald  Stewart  swore 
that  he  gave  Allan's  message  to  Jamea  of  the  Glens,  or  earlier, 
with  no  knowledge  on  James's  part  of  the  mcwage  carried  hy 
Dooald  I  We  really  cannot  expect  certainty  of  memory,  after  five 
months,  as  to  hours  of  the  ctock.  Also  James  did  not  prove  that 
he  aent  a  message  to  Allan  at  Coalisnacoan,  bidding  him  draw  on 
William  Stewart  for  money :  yet  on  Friday,  Hay  15,  James 
by  the  pedlar,  bid  William  Stewart  give  Allan  credit,  and 
Saturday,  Hay  16,  Allan  did  make  a  pen  from  a  bird's  feather,  am 
ink  with  powder  and  water,  and  write  a  letter  for  money,  on  the 
atrength  of  Jamca'a  credit,  to  William  Stewart.  Tliis  is  certainly 
a  difBculty  for  James,  since  he  suggested  Jolm  Brecic  MacfViU, 
a  tenant  of  Appin's  at  Coalisiuuxmn.  for  the  intermediarj-  between 
Allan  and  William  Stewart,  and  Allan  actually  did  employ  this 
man  to  carry  his  letter.  But  Allan  knew  tltia  tenant  well,  as 
did  James,  and  there  was  nobody  else  at  that  desolate  spot,  Coalis- 
nacoan,  whom  Allan  oould  employ.  So  lonely  is  the  place  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  my  ac^oaintance,  climbing  a  rocky 
clifl,  found  the  bones  of  a  man  gnawed  by  foxes  and  eagles;  a 
man  who  never  had  been  missed  or  inquired  after.  Remains  of 
peninls  and  leather  shoe  strings  amoikg  the  bones  proved  that  the 
man  had  been  a  pedlar,  hke  Jamea  Stewart's  messenger,  who  had 
fallen  over  the  precipice  in  trying  to  cioas  from  Ooalianacoao 
the  road  through  Glencoe.  But  he  never  was  missed,  nor  is  th 
date  of  his  death  known  to  this  day. 

The  evidence  of  the  lonely  tenant  at  Coalisnaooan,  as  to  his 
interviews  with  Allan,  is  familiar  to  readet«  of '  Kidnapped.'  The 
tenant  had  beard  of  the  murder  before  he  saw  Allan.  Two  poor 
women,  who  came  up  from  Glencoe,  told  the  story,  aaying  that 
*  two  ffien  were  seen  gmng  from  the  spot  where  Qtenore  was  lolled, 
and  that  Allan  Bieck  was  one  of  them.'  Thus  early  does  the 
tiiyittcrious  6guTc  of  the  oAer  num  haunt  the  evidence.  The  tenant** 
testomony  was  not  regarded  as  truitlwortby  by  the  Stewart  party  ; 
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Ki  pnve  tk&t  AUmi  «2pflet«d  u  change  of  clothes  and 
to  be  aeut  to  him.  and  he  also  wrote  the  letter  (with  a  wood- 
p^wn's  quill,  and  powder  and  water)  to  WUUam  Stewart,  asking 
be  moDcj.  Bat  Allan  might  do  all  Ibis  relying  on  hia  own  messa^ 
Mat  hy  Donald  Stewart,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  to  JamM 
<rf  the  Glans.  and  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  that  William 
Stewart  was  James's  agent  in  his  large  financial  operatiouti. 

Ob  the  wbnle  then  the  evidence,  even  where  it  '  pinclKs '  James 

is  hy  no  nMans  conclusive  proof  that  on  May  1 1  he  had 

the  murder  with  Allan.     If  »o,  lll^  must  hare  bf^n  to  try 

money  before  the  very  day  of  the  murder.     JantM  and  his 

«f»  amated  on  May  16,  and  taken  to  Port  William ;   scores 

oifcer  persoos  were  arrested,  and  the  Canipbellit.  U>  avMige 
t,  made  the  most  minute  vxaminalions  of  hundreds  of  people. 
Meaawhite  Allan,  having  got  5{.  and  hix  French  clothes  by  the 
■ficy  of  his  cousin  the  pedlar,  decamped  from  Coalisnaooan  in 
tbe  n^t,  and  marched  across  country  to  the  house  of  an  uncle  in 
Ranooefa.  Tbcnm  he  escaped  to  Prance,  where  he  was  seen  in 
Parts  by  an  informant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in  tlie  dawn  of  the 
Fraoch  Revolution  ;  a  taD,  thin,  quiet  old  man.  wearing  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis,  and  looking  on  at  a  tevolutionary  procession. 

The  activities  of  the  Campbells  are  narrated  in  their  numerous 
■apablidied  letters.  We  learn  from  a  nephew  of  Cilcnttre's  that 
hs  lad  been  '  several  days  ago  forcwamexl.'  by  whom  we  cannot 
gatm :  tradition  teUe,  as  I  have  said,  that  be  feared  danger  only 
in  LooImJ's  ooontry,  Lochabrr,  and  thought  himself  safe  in  Appin. 
^w  warning,  tb^n.  probably  came  from  a  Cameron  in  Lochaber, 
aoC  bom  a  Stewart  in  Appin.  In  coincidence  with  this  is  a  dark 
awMiTmotts  blackmailing  letter  to  Paseifem,  u  it  he  had  urged 
the  wfiter  to  do  the  deed  : 

'  You  fimember  what  you  prnposcd  on  the  night  that  Culchena 
was  buried,  betwixt  the  hill  and  Culchena.  !  cannot  deny  but 
that  1  had  breathing  *  (a  whisper),  '  aiwl  not  only  that,  but  pro- 
posal of  the  same  to  myself  to  do.  Therefore  you  must  excuse 
me,  when  tt  coows  to  the  posh,  foi  telling  the  thing  that  happened 
betwixt  yon  and  me  that  oigbi.  ...  If  you  do  not  take  this 
to  bewt,  yon  may  let  it  go  as  you  will.'    (June  S,  17&2.) 

hMiftm.  who  bad  no  band  in  the  murder.  '  let  it  go,'  and  pro- 
baUy  handed   the   blackmailer's    letter  over  to  the  CampbeDa. 

iMttr, , of ,  the  blackest  villain  in  the  country,  oOerod 

to  ths  Uovenuneat  to  accuse  Fassifem  of  the  murder.    Tlie  writ«r 
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of  the  anonymoiu  lett«r  to  Paatifern  b  styled  '  Blormachiitdieh,' 
or  '  BUrmsckfildoch,'  in  the  cornspoiulcncc.  I  think  h«  wu  a 
llr  Millar,  cmplojed  by  Fos^ttna  to  agiute  againat  (^knare. 

In  the  begiotung  of  July  a  man,  tuepect«d  of  beirif;  Allan,  was 
amxted  at  Annao  on  the  Border,  bj-  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  WcUh 
PuBiliera.  He  reallj  seems  to  bavc  changed  «lotli«8  with  Allan ; 
at  IcMt  he  wore  gay  Kranch  olothes  like  Allan's,  but  be  was  &oC 
that  heio.  Toung  Ball^huliah,  at  this  time,  kiww  that  Allan  was 
already  across  th«  sea.  Various  guesses  occur  as  to  who  the  otitr 
man  was ;  (or  GxampUi,  a  son  of  James  of  the  Glens  was  suspeoted, 
so  there  trot  another  man. 

The  '  pieoognitioni),'  or  private  exjimiuationti  of  witnesses  before 
the  trial,  extended  to  more  than  seven  hundred  persons.  It  was 
matter  of  complaint  by  the  Stewart  party  that '  Jamc*  Drummond's 
name  appeared  in  the  Ust  of  witnesses;'  tliis  is  Mr.  Stevenson's 
James  More,  really  MacGregor,  the  son  of  Rob  Roy,  and  fattier 
of  Catriona,  later  Mrs.  David  Balfour  of  Shaws,  in  '  Kidnapped  ' 
sod  '  Catriona.'  '  Jamce  More's  cboimcter  is  reflci-tod  upon,  and 
I  believe  he  cannot  be  called  worse  tlian  be  deserves,*  says  one  of 
tlio  Campbell*.  He  aUeges,  liow<-vcr,  that  in  April,  before  tlie 
murder,  James  of  the  Qlens  \'ifiit«d  James  More,  then  a  pristmer 
ID  Edinburgh  Caatle,  '  oaressed  him,'  and  hod  a  private  oonverta- 
tjon  with  him.  The  abject  James  More  averred  that,  in  this 
oonvereation,  James  of  the  Olens  proposed  that  Jumr.s  More's 
brother,  Robin  Oig,  should  tdll  Glenure  for  money.  James  More 
was  not  examined  at  tbe  trial  of  James  of  the  Glens,  perhaps  because 
be  bad  alrcwly  escaped,  thanks  to  Catriona  and  colliaion  ;  but 
his  evidence  appears  to  have  reached  the  jury,  almost  all  of  them 
Campbells,  who  sat  at  Inveraray,  the  Duke  of  Ai:gyll  on  the  bench, 
and  made  no  difficulty  about  iinding  James  of  the  Qlens  '  Guilty.' 
To  be  sure,  James,  if  guilty,  was  guilty  as  on  accessory  to  Allan, 
and  that  Allan  was  guilty  was  not  proved ;  he  was  not  even  before 
the  court.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  bullets  whicJi  slew  Glenure 
fitted  the  bore  of  the  small  gun  with  which  Allan  was  alleged  to 
have  pcrpclralcd  the  murder,  but  it  was  proved  that  the  lock  of 
that  gun  had  only  one  fault — it  nuHcd  &k  four  times  out  of  five, 
and,  when  the  gun  did  not  miss  fiie,  it  did  not  carry  straight — 
mtseed  a  blackcock,  sitting !  Thai  gun  was  not  the  gun  used  in 
tbo  murder. 

The  jury  had  tlie  case  for  James  of  the  Olens  moat  clearly  and 
convincingly  placed  before  cbem,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Btowu  [or  tlio 
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Be  mmi»,  iDdeed,  thit  very  points  on  which  I  have 
for  example,  that  if  James  concerted  a  murder  with  Allan 
DO  lU;  II,  hu  would  not  begm  to  hunt  for  mortej  (or  Allan's  escape 
Kt  kte  as  May  14,  the  day  of  the  murder.  Again,  be  proved  that, 
witbotit  any  infonnation  from  James,  Allan  would  naturttUt/  aend 
foe  BMMiey  to  William  Stewart,  James's  usual  source  of  supply : 
whfle  at  Oodisnacoan  there  was  do  man  to  go  as  messenger  cxoept 
ibe  teitaat,  John  Breck  MacColl.  A  few  women  composed  ha 
!j.  and.  as  John  HacCoII  had  been  the  scr^-ant  of  Jamea  of 
GleDB,  he  was  well  known  already  to  Allan.  In  brief,  there 
Statally  no  proof  of  concert,  and  had  the  cms  been  heard  in 
not  in  ike  heart  of  the  Campbell  country,  by  a  jury 
oj  Campbells,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  Guilty '  would  have  been  given 
probably ;  the  juty  would  not  even  have  fallen  back  upon  '  Not 
Pio««B.*  But  nMved  by  dan  hatred  and  political  hatred,  the 
jtny,  oo  September  24,  found  a  verdict  against  James  of  the 
Oleo*,  who.  iu  a  tpeeoh  of  nine  lioes,  solemnly  asserted  his  inoooeuce 
Ood,  and  chiefly  regretted  '  tltat  after  ogee  should  think  me 
of  socb  a  horrid  and  barbarous  muider,' 
He  was  duly  hanged,  and  left  hanging,  on  the  little  knoll  above 
■ea  (eny.  oloee  to  the  Ballschulish  Hotel. 
Aoi  tie  cthtr  matt  I 

Tradition  avera  that,  6n  the  day  of  the  execution,  he  wished 
Ipve  himself  up  to  justice,  tlwu^b  his  kinsmen  told  him  (hat 
!^  would  not  uve  James,  and  would  mereJy  «hare  hiA  fato  ;  but, 
BSTBithelssa,  be  stiug^ed  so  violently  that  his  people  mastered 
•ad  boond  htm  with  ropes,  and  Uii]  Inm  in  a  room  still  cxistmg. 
Finally,  tkat  stnnge  noises  and  knockinga  are  still  heard  in  that 
flam,  m  mysterious  sanrival  of  strong  human  passicHM  attested  in 
otkar  casas.  as  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  muider  of  James  L  of 
SooMUkd  m  Pettb. 

Do  I  believe  is  tlus  identification  of  Ote  cthrr  mem  t  I  have 
asifcsd  every  trace  ol  bim  in  the  docnments,  published  or  nn- 
pafaEabad.  and  1  remain  in  doubt.  But  if  Allan  had  an  aeeessory 
in  the  crime,  who  was  teen  at  the  place,  an  accomplice  who,  for 
sxaiople,  supplied  tbe  gun,  pertiapa  fired  the  sbot,  while  Allan  fled 
Id  dianact  suspicion,  that  acoeasoiy  was  probably  the  pGison 
aaaisd  by  tradition.  Though  be  was  certainly  under  suspicion, 
so  w«t«  aeom  of  other  people.  The  crime  don  not  seem  to  me 
tp  have  bean  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  in  Appin,  but  the  act  of 
one  hot-headed  man.  or  of  two  hot-headed  men.    I  hope  1  have 
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kept  the  Celtic  wcrot,  uid  d«Iy  any  one  to  disoovcr  the  other  man 
hj  ni<1  of  thb  narraUre- 

Thst  Jftme*  vrould  havi!  bc«n  qnite  ufe  with  &d  E<linbiiigh 
jaiy  waA  proved  by  th«  almost  contemporary  caAe  of  the  mutder 
of  the  Engltsh  sergeant  I)a\-i«8.  He  was  shot  on  th«  hillside,  and 
tbe  evidence  against  the  aasaoains  was  quite  strong  enough  to  con* 
vict  them.  But  some  of  the  Highland  witiwasea  averred  that  tbe 
phantasm  nf  the  sergeant  had  appeared  to  tliem,  and  given  infor- 
mation against  th«  criminala,  and  though  there  was  testimony 
independent  of  th«  ghost's,  his  interferenoe  threw  ridicule  o%-er 
the  aSair.  Moreover  the  Edinburgh  jury  wna  in  sympalby  with 
Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Jacobite  advocate  who  defended  the  accused. 
Though  undeniably  gnilty,  they  were  acquitted  :  ma<^  more  wonld 
James  of  the  Glens  have  obtained  a  favourable  verdict.  He  was 
pract)c«Uy  murdered  under  forms  of  law,  and  what  was  tbou^t  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  condoot  on  the  bench  is  familiar  to  nadets 
of  ■  Kidnapped."  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  tbe  pamphlet  pot 
forth  after  the  hanging  by  Che  Stewart  party,  and  only  know  it 
through  a  reply  in  the  Campbell  MSS. 

The  tragedy  remains  as  (reah  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of 
Ap[un  and  Locbaber  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  yesterday.  The 
reason  is  that  the  crime  of  cowardly  assaannation  was  very  rare 
indeed  among  the  Highlanders.  I'beir  traditions  were  favourable 
to  driving  '  cresghs '  of  cattle,  and  to  clan  ruds  and  infalls,  but  in 
the  wildest  regions  tlie  traveller  was  far  more  safe  than  on  Kounslow 
or  Bsgehot  Heaths,  and  shooting  from  behind  a  wall  was  regarded 
as  dastardly. 
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\%  OM  of  his  b(K^  Heibeit  Spenc«r  baa  the  following : 

Al  fWi»Dl  Um  mou  pnrerfDl  and  noM  kniitruet«'l  lainit  1ia»  IMitbw  Um  knftw- 
Ivdfi  aor  the  a^Moaijr  Kqnired  fgr  ijniboliaing;  In  thcmgbi  Um  touUt}^  of  UUng*. 
CmrufkfA  wHb  ma  er  oilier  divluan  ot  Nattire,  the  nun  vf  Boicaoe  do«(  not  ktiao' 
iMNith  q(  tlw  odtw  ilKUtooa  cTtn  niddj  to  cooceir*  tli*  aitMl  uhI  oomplesliy 
«f  Ibait  fbMKM'va;  anil  aappMiiig  liiio  to  have  mi  BdequjUa  knowMga  of  mcIi- 
y«l  k*  la  mnaUa  tu  Uiink  of  Urns  •»  «  wUo1«.  Widac  and  airoi^cr  intolloat 
■•7  hanafM  help  hUn  to  fenn  a  ngw  oODscIoiuiUh  ot  Hinn  in  their  totality. 
Wa  a^j  M7  that  jiM  m  u  nadcnloped  Budcal  fMulty.  «l>le  only  10  appnciats 


I 


I  aalody.  caamt  |TUp  tbe  variowlj'  eDtwigl«cl  pfgo  and  hannentM 
of »  ^aplMiy.  which  In  tha  abi'!*  uf  coopoMr  and  condwoior  are  tmjBed  itit« 
I  tS»cu  Bumkntuif  Tu  ^caWt  (oalbR  than  Iji  ponllil«  to  tli#  lunHiwtly 
K>.  bj  tatan  toura  btoIvoiI  IntAlllgMiMa,  the  coorw  of  llilnga  aow 
I  golj  In  parte  ma;  be  apprabmaiUe  all  togMber.  with  tui  mmooi- 
(Mijrtm  fMtlns  u  Bn«h  bmjaad  Out  of  ih«  pr«a«L  c«Uund  uaii  aa  iiin  tMliv; 
b  bajnad  thai  of  tb'  «rag«. 


btnuelf  unooMcJonily  fullilloil  hia  own  ptedJctioD.  It 
Mid  thst  to  a  thioker  capable  of  comprehendiiiK  it  the 
would  present  but  a  un^  fact,  but  on«  all-comprabviiMivc 
tratk.  Such  a  thinker  most  be  something  more  than  »  scientist'. 
By  itaaU  acieDec  cannot  give  a  view  of  things  in  their  totality.  At 
belt  matBem  can  only  daanfy  tbe  fact«  of  Nature  and  map  out  tbe 
ontraae  into  depaitnenta.  Bat  it  »  clear  that,  if  there  is  trutli 
m  tk  evolation  theory,  tfa«  human  mind  ttseU  must  keep  pace 
with  Natun.  Tba  highest  ^pc  of  miitd  will  be  one  which  mirrors 
iheti  totality  and  unity  the  ptoceases  and  tawa  of  Kature.  I 
im  for  Speooer  that  intellectual  cvolutton  in  his  mind  reached. 
oa  tbe  plukMopbie  nde,  the  highest  stage  yet  attained.  Prerioua 
attempts  to  unify  Nature  had  failed.  Mill,  who  sot  btmaelf  to  give 
icience  a  philoaophic  baai«,  reached  no  further  than  a  conocptiou 
ol  Natutv  as  made  np  of  a  number  of  permanent  causcH,  wU'ile 
OuDte  ridiculed  all  attempts  to  represent  tbe  unireiao  aa  one  fact. 
Whb  him.  as  with  UiU,  philosophy  had  done  il«  part  wben  it  formn- 
Istol  the  taws  of  the  diSereat  departmenta  o(  Nature. 

And  yat  pUloaophan  and  poeu  ot  all  ages  had  been  haunted 
by  tbe  idea  ot  the  unity  of  Nature.  Tbe  poeta  sought  to  readi 
tha  unity  »f  Nature  by  feelmg.  Philoaopbers  like  Uegel  sought  to 
raa  ^'7  abstxact  ^>eculation.     In  the  absence  of  facts  Uegvl 
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waa  diiv«a  to  §p«oulstioii«  vrhioh  were  ftfMrwardt  found  to  b« 
grotesquely  enoDeous.  Even  actenoe,  when  it  came  npon  the  scene, 
hindered  rather  than  helped  th«  movement  towuds  the  uniGcation 
of  knowledge.  Tbeoriee,  discoveries,  inventions,  jostled  ftg&inst  ooe  fl 
MWther,  much  to  the  eonfusioD  of  methodical  thinkers.  In  Her-  ^ 
belt  Spencer  appeared  a  oniqoe  thinker  gifted,  so  to  speak,  by 
Nkturc  with  tli«  power  to  gather  ap  the  varioiu  erolutioaaty 
thieads  and  w^ave  them  into  one  grand  philosophic  web.  Kature's 
procMsea  miirorvd  themselves  in  tim  mind  of  Herbert  Spenoer.  i 

The  oniqaenflBS  of  Spenwr'i  intcUect  lay  in  the  marvellous  blend  fl 
of  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic.  He  had  a  twofold  genius — for 
reducing  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  analysts,  and  for  detecting 
tlw  subtle  laws  by  which  the  most  distantly  related  phenomena 
wen  connected.  By  virtue  of  his  twofold  genius  he  revolutionised 
cocmotogy  and  psychology* — in  a  word,  started  the  higher  thought 
ID  science  and  philosophy  on  a  new  path.  Spencer's  mind  was  so 
constituted  that  isolated  truths  in  his  bands  were  unfmitftU  till  he 
had  connected  them  with  first  princi[de«.  Ue  hod  a  passion  for 
generaliung.  George  Henry  Lewea  speaks  of  Spencer's  theorising 
tendency  as  contagious.  With  Spcncttr  philosophy  was  not  a 
pastime,  not  a  study  for  bis  leisure  hours ;  it  was  his  life.  Ue  was 
ewonttally  a  thinker.  Nothing  is  more  common  for  those  who  meet 
distinguished  men  for  tlte  tirst  time  than  a  shock  of  surpnse  at  the 
contrast  between  tlieir  talk  and  theii  writings.  The  explanation 
is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  rule,  writers  put  the  best  of  their  mind 
into  their  books.  With  an  effort  they  rise  into  tjie  re^on  of  )itera> 
ture  and  philosophy ;  their  ordinary  life  is  lived  on  lower  levels. 
With  Spencer  it  was  different.  Regions  of  thou^t  which  tile 
average  thinkers  reach  only  at  intervals  and  with  difBoulty  wen 
the  constant  dwcUing-plave  of  Spencer's  mind. 

This  power  of  abstract  thinking,  ol  dealing  in  tbe  ^here  of 
oosmical  generalisations,  of  bringing  all  tnith  to  tl>e  t«st  of  first  ^ 
principlea,  to  which  Spencer  owed  his  unique  po«ition,  was  not  ^| 
without  it«  drawbacks.    1  have  dwelt  upon  his  unique  powers     •' 
becanae  tbey  are  closely  related  to  his  personal  ohaiaoteristica.    In 
order  to  carry  on  his  work  undistorbod,  Spenoer  went  into  solitary 
lodgings,  where,  in  uninterrupt«d  silence,  be  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  geeat  system  of  Uiought.    Here,  too,  it  roust  bo  owned,  he  ^| 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  certain  morbid  state  of  mind  regarding  his  ^| 
health,  an  over-anxiety  about  liis  physical  condition,  which  led  to     ■ 
a  fidgety  seU-conacknuaeas  which  greatly  interfered  with  his  iKirjal  j 
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sod  iiftiTow«d  Ilia  ioctividual  iniluence.  Spencer  found 
after  long  sjtells  of  aalitar)-  thougiit  his  mind  beciunc  so 
■baotbvd  thjit  he  could  not  switch  it  oS,  so  to  speak.  Tlie  r«eult 
was  a  aerioaa  breakdown. 

That  Spencer  mHousIt  overworked  himsolt  in  his  early  dayn 
over  his  fiuioaaphy  b  certain ;  that  be  allowed  liia  breakdown  to 
oeaipy  too  much  of  bis  attention  is  to  those  who  knew  him  equally 
eavtain.  The  reaull  ol  bia  moibid  interest  in  his  health  was  that 
he  timed  upon  himself,  upon  bis  physioU  state,  the  gteatr  analytic 
powvr  vbkli  is  manifested  in  his  writinga.  He  looked  upon  his 
body  and  hi*  mind  na  part*  of  the  Cosmos  u>  be  studied  witli  the 
aane  nfpxoas  analysis.  The  meotuuucal  regularity  which  he 
obMTRd  in  the  great  realm  of  Nature  be  imported  into  his  own 
fife,  tbcreby  depriving  himself  of  the  bappineea  which  flowa  from  a 
aide  oif  Natoie  lor  which  Spvncer  made  no  allowance — namely,  the 
•poataneoiia  aide.  Ilia  habit  of  generalising,  of  reducing  all  things 
Co  law,  of  measuring  ev«r}-thing  by  the  foot'rulB  of  scienoc,  pre- 
veatad  him  from  tnutting  to  Nature,  even  in  the  matter  of  bodily 
beallh.  Whore  the  average  man  goes  through  life  with  a  sublime 
Caitli  IB  Xatore,  with  a  grand  indiSerence  to  details,  Spencer  in- 
Mied  apon  interrogating  Nature  at  every  step.  The  eSect  of  this 
tntiaspMtive  habit  was  somewhat  disoonoerting  to  those  who  met 
BpOBeer  lot  the  first  time.  I  remember  well  my  first  visit.  I  had 
awealy  got  warm«^  into  oonveisation  when  Spencer,  who  was 
looldng  the  picture  of  health,  roae  abraptly  from  his  chair  and 
icnarked  that  he  felt  the  interview  was  proving  too  great  a  straio 
■pun  Urn,  and  that  he  hod  reluctantly  to  bring  it  to  o  cJos'*.  He 
lud  an  idea  that  conversation,  after  a  certain  defbite  period, 
maomif  affected  his  health.  Some  jean  after,  when  engaged  upon 
■gr  book  on  Spencer.  I  spent  Kversl  hours  with  him,  but  the  hours 
•ptit  up  into  fragments  so  as  to  allow  him  short  inlcrvaU  of 
I  tboagbt  at  the  time,  and  I  think  still,  that  Spenoer,  by  his 
life,  had  oarsed  himself  iiit«  the  belief  of  feeble  health, 
rutd  that  hearty  contact  with  his  fellows,  less  analytic  tbouf^t, 
and  man  spootaneily,  would  have  conduced  greatly  to  his  own 
bappiliBue  and  to  his  influence. 

At  Ibe  oamfi  time,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Cragmento  of  Spenoer'a 
navcnation  were  more  satisfying  than  uninterrupted  interviews 
witb  many  other  tUokera.  His  lucidity  in  handling  abctnue  to[Mca 
was  atiik^kg.  So  oomplelely  dominated  was  he  by  higber  thoughts 
that  ba  spoke  very  much  as  be  wrote.    Not  that  there  waa 
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anjUiing  approaching  fonnalum  or  pedantry.  Great  8v«ep  of 
tbooght.  cleameH  of  Btatccoent,  aad  marked  expository  power 
were  wedded  to  cmivenuttonal  charm.  These  qualities  greatly  im- 
pressed  John  Stoart  Slill,  a  friend  of  whom  once  remarked  to  me  on 
Mill's  admiration  for  Spencer's  power  of  presenting  a  Eull-orbed 
view  of  his  subject. 

Growing  out  of  his  iftolatioD  and  his  self-ooa«ciouaaeas  waa  a 
beodeDcy  to  dwell  too  tnt«ntly  upon  personal  matters  which  ordinary 
people  treat  as  of  seoondaty  importanoc.  He  jealously  guarded 
his  claim  to  otigiaality.  He  fought  for  his  intellectual  claim  with 
amaong  pertinacity.  In  writing  to  me  about  my  book  on  Adam 
Smith,  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  speak  bi^y,  Spencer  was 
pftrtioularty  anzioaa  to  impress  upon  me  that  he  owed  nothing  to 
the  great  economist.  In  many  other  ways  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  iist«  ogainHt  rival  claimants.  Along  with  this  was  a  genuine 
humility  shown  in  frank  acknowledgment  of  indebtedneos  to  very 
inferior  writers.  Naturally  Spenoor  desired  to  aee  his  influence 
estending,  bnt  he  did  nothing  to  found  a  school.  He  had  none  of 
the  magnetism  of  Cariyle,  nor  the  sweet  attractive  reasonableness 
of  Mill.  Eminently  just,  he  set  his  (ace  against  anytliing  like 
organised  attempts  on  the  part  of  his  admirers  to  enlist  him  into 
propaganda  work.  When  I  was  engaged  upon  my  book  on  U»6 
great  philoAopher  I  asked  him  to  read  the  proof-ahecta.  He  st 
first  promptly  uKsented.  A  few  days  later  ho  wrote  withdntwiog 
bis  consent  on  the  ground  that  be  found  it  conflicted  with  one 
of  bis  first  principles.  Uc  debited  not  to  aeom  anoctuted  with 
what  might  be  a  eulogy  of  himself  and  his  philosophy.  In  this 
direction  be  curried  his  scruples  to  an  extreme,  and  Mmetimw  lo 
the  attempt  to  mainuin  an  attitude  of  impartiality  created  wrong 
impressions.  In  fact,  Spencer's  mistaken,  as  a  rule,  grew  out  of  his 
exoossee  on  the  side  of  \-irtue.  Ue  waa  the  pink  of  honour,  of 
justice,  and  high-soulcd  rectitude.  In  other  days  ho  would  cheer- 
folly  have  gone  to  the  stake  on  behalf  of  his  oonvictions.  Great 
intellect  tialiy,  Spencer  was  equally  great  morally. 

It  baa  been  said  of  Spencer  that  in  his  philosophy  be  laid  too 
litUa  stress  upcHi  the  personal  equation  in  history.  There  is  troth 
in  the  critacism.  Uis  habit  of  studying  laws,  of  looking  to  general 
oaasea,  made  him  undervalue  the  influence  of  great  personalities, 
either  for  good  or  eviL  His  philosophy  had  on  optimiatJo  basit, 
resting  as  it  did  on  the  view  that  crolutioii  tn  society,  as  in  the 
world  of  Nature,  was  muring  for  more  complete  horauiny. 
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optmuKB  got  a  severe  shock  by  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Here 
vaa  «  e«K  where  the  personal  e({antion  mterfiTed,  so  he  thought, 
IB  dnutniaa  lashion,  and  showed  to  him  clearly  how  general  causes 
ia  Uteir  gradual  evolution  may  l>c  ruddy  checked  by  forceful 
pmonalitiw.  Had  8pcnoer*a  iosgbt  into  human  nature  been  as 
gjMt  aa  hia  insight  into  the  general  workings  of  cosmieal  evolution, 
ha  would  not  so  ronfidently  have  predicted  the  steady  triumph  of 
gneral  causes. 

Spencer's  deficient  insight  into  human  natore  on  the  emotional 
nde  showed  ttseU  alao  in  his  trr-atment  of  the  evolution  of  n>ligion. 
A  IMseenter  brooght  np  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  one  would 
haTB  expected  him  to  hare  known  aomething  of  the  »oul- torturing! 
wUA  disdngoished  some  of  his  contemporaries.  His  writings 
betray  no  Oarlylean  wrestlings  with  life.  He  treat*  diristianity 
with  thr  samp  philosophic  impnrtiulity  as  he  treats  Paganism. 
Slraek  with  this,  I  asked  him  in  conversation  if  he  had  ever,  like 
G^atffs  Eliot.  aoMpted,  then  doubted,  and  finally,  after  spiritual 
paags.  emancipated  himself  from  Christianity.  Calmly  be  replied 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  ocoeptanoe  and  rejection  of  Christianity  ; 
his  mind  lay  outside  of  it  from  the  first.  What  did  not  appeal  to 
Inm  be  imdervalaod.  and  mattera  that  did  not  lie  within  the  scope 
ol  Ui  pUloaophy  be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  study.  For  exaropte, 
in  his  latter  yean  he  saw  a  rigorous  attack  being  made  upon  his 
■jsiiiHi  of  tlui^t  from  the  side  of  Neo-Hegelianism.  Spencer 
not  quit«  at  borne  in  dealing  with  those  attacks,  for  the  simple 
that,  having  used  metaphysics,  especially  the  Hamiltonian 
pbtoophy,  in  order  to  justify  his  theory'  of  the  Unknowable,  be 
iyiBiwi  the  subject  and  did  not  study  the  latest  phases  of  German 
tbon^t.  ]  was  much  struck  in  talking  with  him  about  Hegel- 
iiaan  to  find  that  he  had  the  hanest  poaaiblc  idea  of  his  great 
oppontnt,  the  lal«  Profrasor  Green.  He  called  my  attention  to  a 
icflDaih  in  one  of  the  essays  of  the  briUiant  Professor  (lifTord  as 
aBonfing,  as  be  tfaou^l,  a  romplete  refutation  of  Hrgcliantsm. 
Speneer  would  have  done  better  bad  he  Iw-gun  tm  '  first  Principles' 
with  the  '  Knowahle,'  and  left  the  metaphysical  itidc  of  the  mbjtNit 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  oonclusion  of  his  great  undertaldng.  By 
w  doing  be  woaM  have  been  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  meta- 
physeal sp^ruUttoo  of  tO'day  instead  of  with  the  antiquated 
•jstam  of  Hamilton.  But  no  thinker  itt  without  limitation.  Spenoer 
did  a  gnat  work.  He  shed  an  imperishabk<  lustra  on  European 
thongfat.    Aa  I  bar*  aaid  eUewhere  :  '  Whatev*^  the  fntura  baa  in 
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Btore  for  philosophy,  one  prediction  may  confidently  be  made — 
that  homanity  will  owe  to  Herbert  Spencer  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Forty  years  ago  he  set  himself  a  colossal  task.  He  lesolved 
to  give  to  the  world  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  Hi-health  dc^ged 
the  footsteps  of  the  phUosopher  all  through  the  long  spell  of  years, 
and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  would  be  left 
an  unfinished  monument  of  splendid  audacity.  Handicapped  by 
ill-health,  uncheered  by  popular  sympathy,  unrewarded  by  the  read- 
ing public,  Herbert  Spencer  went  his  lonely  way  with  a  courage  akin 
to  heroism.  Only  those  who  were  privileged  with  Herbert  Spencer's 
friendship  fully  know  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  battle 
and  can  estimate  the  victory  he  won.  Many  thinkers  in  the  flush 
of  opening  manhood  have  conceived  great  Bystems  of  thought  and 
entered  upon  far-reaching  projects.  But  too  often  the  glow  of 
intellectual  enthusiasm  has  died  away  in  presence  of  the  daily 
drudgery  of  lonely  toil.  Even  those  who  get  beyond  the  Cole- 
ridgean  stage  of  weaving  philosophic  dreams  find  their  ideal  receding 
as  they  get  entangled  in  the  pleasures,  anxieties,  and  ambitions  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Herbert  Spencer  refused  to  soil  his  robes  in  Tsni^ 
Fair.  He  treated  the  baubles  of  the  passing  hour  with  philoaophic 
indifierence.  Into  old  ^e  he  carried  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
youth  and  the  mellow  wisdom  of  ripe  manhood.  Herbert  Spencer 
had  the  proud  consciousness  that  with  his  own  right  hand  he 
carved  his  path  from  obscurity  to  a  philosophic  throne.  He  stands 
among  the  sceptred  immortals. 

Hector  Hacfhersoh. 
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It  ii  a  difEoalt  Uak  to  ilcwribc  to  oUicn  the  everytlay  sflurB 
of  one'a  ovn  life.  The  difficulty  seema  to  me  to  oriae  in  discovering 
whit  it  is  (lutt  is  new  and  strangt^  to  a  person  who  finds  himself 
for  the  fint  tiine  in  a  place  where  the  writer  haa  spent  the  heat 
put  of  the  Ia>t  ten  years.  The  events  in  a  County  Court  ore  to 
ma  to  familiar  that  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  the  interest  shown 
in  oar  daSy  routine  by  some  casual  OD]o<d[er  whom  curiouty,  or 
s  •obptEna,  has  hrouftht  within  our  walls.  Still,  in  so  far  as  the 
CooBty  Court  is  a  poor  man's  Court  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
MUidt  world  should  take  an  intereat  in  its  proce«dings,  lor  much 
|Mi  oa  tlwn  that  has  an  immedtnte  bearing  on  the  social  welfare 
of  tbe  mrldiig  dssHes,  and  a  morning  in  the  Manchealer  County 
Court  would  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  wajni  and  means  of  the 
poor  and  the  &wal  problems  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

An  urban  County  Court  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  the 
aane  inititution  in  a  country  town.  Ueie  in  Manclicster  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  large  aumbet  of  bankruptoy  cases,  pnx-n-dings  under 
spsdal  Acta  of  Parliament,  casea  remitted  from  the  High  Court, 
•imI  litigation  similar  in  clutracter  to  but  smaller  in  importance  than 
Uw  Ofdinarjr  dvil  list  of  an  Assiw  Court.  Cases  such  as  these  are 
coatnted  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  the  Uigh  Court, 
eoanasl  and  solicitors  appear — the  latter  having  a  right  <>{  audience 
in  dke  County  Court — and  all  things  are  done  in  legal  decency  and 
Hder.  The  iitigauU  very  aeldoffi  desire  a  jury,  having  perhaps  the 
idea  that  a  common  judge  is  as  good  a  tribunal  as  a  common  jury, 
wfcawa  a  tpecial  judge  wants  a  common  jury  to  find  out  the  every- 
day Eaets  of  his  case  for  him.  I  could  never  sue  why  juries  are 
dirtded  into  two  ctsaaes.  special  and  common,  and  judges  ate  not. 
It  is  a  fruitful  idea  for  the  legal  reformer  to  (oUow  out. 

The  practice  in  Uanchester  ix  to  liave  special  days  tor  the 
liitgi  r  daaa  of  cases,  and  to  try  to  give  dear  days  for  the  smaller 
Batten  whet*  most  of  the  parties  appear  in  person.  The  fonner 
an  printed  in  ted  on  the  Ooort  Calendar,  and  the  Utter  in  black, 
and  kcallr  the  days  are  known  aa  red-letter  days  and  bhick-lettcr 
day*.    On  a  black-letter  day  eooDsel  and  soliciton  todead  often 
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Appear — for  it  is  n  ptsctical  impossibility  to  sort  out  the  coma  into 
two  eiact  daooea — bat  the  professioiu  know  that  on  a  blaclc-Ietter 
dAy  thej  have  do  precedence,  and  very  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the 
amogcment,  lanot  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  community  at  laifje  it 
is  at  least  as  important  that  a  working  woman  should  he  home  in 
lime  to  give  ber  cliililntn  lk«ir  dinner  as  that  a  solicitor  should 
r»tani  to  his  ofiBoe  or  a  barrister  lunch  at  his  club. 

L«t  me  try,  then,  to  bring  hom«  to  your  mind  what  happens  on 
8  hUclc-tett«r  day. 

We  ar«  »trly  risers  in  Mftnche«t«r,  and  the  Court  sits  at  ten. 
I  lilce  to  get  down  to  my  Court  about  twenty  minutes  earlier,  as 
00  a  black-letter  day  there  are  sure  to  be  several  lctt«Ts  from 
debtors  who  arc  unable  to  be  at  Court,  and  these  are  always 
addressed  to  me  penmnally.  Having  disponed  of  the  correspon- 
dence there  b  generally  an  '  application  in  chambers '  consisting 
of  one  or  more  widows  whose  compensation  under  the  Workman's 
Compensation  Act  remains  in  Court  to  be  dealt  with  for  their 
benefit.  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  int«tvitt  and  industry  the  chief 
clerks  of  my  Court  have  shown  in  the  affairs  of  theae  poor  women 
and  children,  and  the  general  '  liberty  to  apply '  is  largely  made 
use  of  that  1  may  discuss  with  the  widows  or  the  guardians  of 
orphans  plans  for  the  maintenance  and  e^duc«tion  of  the  cfaildien. 
and  the  beat  way  to  make  the  most  of  their  money. 

You  wouJd  expect  to  find  the  Court  buildings  geographically 
in  the  centre  of  Manchester,  but  they  are  placed  almost  on  the 
boundary.  Turning  out  of  Deansgate  down  Quay  Street,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  leads  towards  the  river  Irwell,  you  come  acrosa 
8  street  with  an  hutoric  name,  Byrom  Street.  The  name  icealla 
to  ua  the  worthy  Msnrheiiter  doctor  and  the  days  when  eveo 
Manchester  was  on  the  fringe  of  a  world  of  romance,  and  Jc 
Byrom  mode  his  clever  epigram  : 

Ood  bitm  Otm  Eiec  I  bdmd  tfaa  talthV  dafeiidar, 
Ood  blMs— bo  IiATm  in  bJiwdng;  -  the  TrtUtiArT. 
But  who  h«lMi(lor  I*,  anil  who  th«  King. 
Odd  Uen  n*  all— tfaM^  qulu  aaotlior  iMn^. 
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It  b  a  far  cry  from  Jacobites  to  judgment  debtors,  but  it  is 
pkasant  thought  to  know  that  one  Uvea  in  an  historic  neighbour- 
hood, even  if  the  building  you  work  in  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  the 
modem  purpose  for  whiclt  it  is  used. 

At  the  comer  ol  Byrwn  Stre«t  and  Quay  Street  is  the  Manchester 
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Oonn^  Coort.  It  t>  nn  oI<l  brick  bnilding  with  some  n«w  brick 
tiHitw^f  Some  architect,  we  may  sappoae.  designed  it.  therefore 
Ivt  H  pHB  (or  a  house.  It  km  built,  is  far  ha  I  can  make  out,  in 
(ke  euly  {wrt  of  (lie  century,  when  the  brick  box  with  iioli.>«  in  it 
wai  the  standard  form  of  the  better  cUas  domestic  dwelling  honae. 
flfill  it  ii  u)  historic  building.  In  If!34>  it  waa  No.  2!  Qnay  Street, 
tke  nadenoe  of  Richard  Cobden,  ralioo  piitit«r,  whose  next  door 
naighboiir  wu  *  Hiv  EleAnora  Byrom.  Cobden  sold  it  to  Ur. 
Vta&net  tat  the  purpoees  of  the  Owens  College,  bo  it  was  the  first 
hoBB  of  the  present  Victoria  Universit}'.  It  is  now  a  County 
Cbvt  Fae3i$  ienettmis.  It  still  contains  several  very  fine 
■alioguiy  dooiB  that  give  it  the  air  of  a  house  tiiat  has  ae«i  better 
days. 

Too  wiD  see  groups  of  women  making  their  way  down  to  tbe 
Cbmi,  aiany  with  a  baby  in  one  arm  and  a  door  key  nlang  on  the 
tmger.  The  wife  is  the  solicitor  and  the  advocate  of  the  working 
daM  household,  and  very  cleverly  she  does  her  work  as  •  rule. 
The  group  of  aubstaotial-lookinf;  men  chatting  in  the  street  are 
debt-eoUediog  agenta  and  travelling  drspeni  dLwus-sing  the  state  of 
tnde.  Tbeae  are  the  PlamtifFs  and  their  repreaentatives,  the 
wooMSt  are  the  Defendants.  Here  and  there  you  will  see  a  well* 
itluiiJ  lady,  probably  mmmoned  to  the  Court  by  «  servant  or 
a  dreMmaker.  There  will  always  be  a  few  miBcollanGous  cases, 
bat  tlw  tnvial  round  and  common  task  of  the  day  is  collecting  the 
debto  ol  nuQ  tradesneo  from  the  working  claas. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  (bunty  Court  Judge  gets  an  exaggerated 
viaw  (A  the  evils  of  tbe  indiscriminate  credit  given  to  the  poor. 
Tbey  Mem  to  paddle  aU  their  Uvea  ankle-deep  in  debt,  and  never 
frt  a  dukOM  of  walking  the  clean  panpct  of  solvcm-y.  But  that 
k  beouae  oae  see*  cmly  tbe  seamy  side  of  the  debt -collecting  worid 
and  knows  nothing  of  tbe  folk  who  pay  without  prooeaa.  At  the 
(UM  time,  that  indiacriminate  credit -Kiving  n»  praelised  in  tliia 
diCdet  is  an  evil,  no  one,  1  think,  can  doubt,  and  it  seems  stnage 
that  aoetal  reiormera  pay  so  little  attention  to  th«  mattar. 

Tbt  whole  thing  inma,  of  coorae,  apon  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Withonk  impiiioament  for  debt  there  would  be  little  credit  given, 
octfit  to  pcnona  ol  good  character,  and  good  charnoter  woidd  be 
aa  avet.  As  it  is,  however,  our  lint  bnaineas  in  the  morning  wiH 
ha  to  hear  a  bundred  judgment  stunmonaea  in  which  crftditon  are 
iwiriag  to  tmpoaoa  their  debton.  There  are  aome  ten  thousand 
iudgSMDt  floraaMHiaGa  t«ued  in  lUnchcster  am)  Salfotd  in  a  year, 
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but  th«7  have  to  be  posotuUy  aerved,  and  not  ncvij  that  Dumber 
come  for  trial.  We  sUrt  vith  ■  hundred  this  monuog,  of  whtcJi 
say  sixty  are  wrved.  It  is  veil  to  ait  punctually,  aikd  we  vill  alart 
CD  the  stroke  of  ten. 

A  debt  collector  entera  the  Plaintiff's  box,  and,  re&eebing  his 
memory  from  a  note  book,  telU  you  what  tlw  Defendant's  position 
t«,  where  he  works,  and  what  he  earag.  The  minute  book  before 
Tou  tells  you  the  amount  of  his  debt,  that  hr.  lias  been  ordered  to 
pay  2s.  a  month,  and  has  not  paid  anything  for  six  mnnths.  His 
wife  now  enters  into  aEI  the  troubles  of  her  Itonaehold,  and  makes 
tfae  worst  of  them.  One  tries  to  sift  the  trne  from  the  falac.  the 
result  being  that  one  is  generally  convinced  that  the  Defendant  has 
had  means  to  pay  the  2s.  a  month,  ot  whatever  tfae  amount  may 
be,  since  the  date  when  the  order  was  made.  The  law  demands 
that  the  debtor  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  havinjt  paid,  but  do 
one  wants  him  to  )^  to  prison,  so  an  order  it  made  of  seven  or 
fourteen  days,  and  it  is  suspended,  and  is  not  to  issue  if  he  pays 
tfae  arrears  and  fees,  »ay  in  three  monthly  instsJmcnta.  The  wife 
is  satisfied  that  the  evil  day  is  put  ol!  and  ^oee  away  home,  and  the 
creditor  generally  gets  fais  money.  He  may  have  to  'imat  a  warrant, 
but  the  Defendant  generally  manages  to  pay  by  hook  or  by  exook. 
rather  than  go  to  Knutsford  Gaol,  where  the  debtors  are  imprisoned, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  few  actually  go  to  ganl.  Of  course 
tfae  money  is  often  borrowed  or  paid  by  friends,  which  is  another 
evil  of  tJw  system.  The  matter  is  more  difGcult  vben,  as  often 
happens,  the  Defendants  do  not  appear.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
few  pwple  can  read  and  understand  a  comparatively  itimple  legal 
notice  or  suDimons.  Mistakes  are  constantly  made.  A  collier 
once  brought  me  an  officisl  schedule  of  his  ctvditors,  in  whioh  in 
the  column  for '  d(«cription,*  when  he  should  have  ent«rcd  '  grocer,' 
'  butcher.'  Ac,  he  had  filled  in  the  best  literary  description  he 
could  achieve  of  his  different  creditoni,  and  one  figured  as  '  littls 
lame  man  with  sandy  whiskers.'  There  are  of  course  many  illite- 
rates, and  they  have  to  call  in  the  asststanoc  of  a  '  scholsrd.'  An 
amusing  old  gentleman  came  before  me  once,  who  was  very  much 
perturbed  to  know  if,  to  use  fais  own  phrase,  he  was  '  cnlnitied  to 
pay  this  ere  debt.'  The  incident  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
citieens  of  Manchester  were  being  polled  to  vote  on  a  '  oulvflTt 
scheme '  of  drainage,  which  excited  much  popular  interest. 

'  I  don't  deny  owing  tfae  debt,'  he  said,  '  and  I'll  ]iay  reet  enow, 
what  your  Honour  thinks  rest,  if  I'm  «otaitled  to  pay,' 
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1  wggMted  Uut  if  be  ow«d  the  momj  be  was  cUarijr  *  eotiUod  * 

'  WeD.*  be  «iotina«],  '  1  thowt  as  I  should  'avc  a  summons 
Em.' 

'  Bat  you  must  have  bad  a  summons,'  I  said,  '  or  bow  did  you 
grtbrrel* 

'  'E  towd  me  case  wor  on,*  be  said,  pointing  to  tbe  PUbtiff, 
'aotcoonL* 

I  looked  up  matters  and  discovered  that  service  of  the  summons 
«a«  dnljr  Rported,  and  informed  the  Defendant,  who  seemed  mucb 
nfieved. 

'  Yoa  see,'  be  said.  '  Tm  no  echolaid,  aod  we  got  a  paaper  left 
at  oar  'nuae,  and  1  took  it  up  to  Bill  Thomas  in  our  strict,  a  moD 
as  ecu  mad.  an'  'e  looks  at  it.  an'  says  as  'ow  may  be  it's  a  coolveri 
pispsr.  'Tm  BotcvrtAin,"  'e  aaya.  "but  I  think  it's  a  ooolvert 
ftmpa."  So  I  a^  him  what  to  do  vi*  it,  and  he  says,  "  Put  a  etoas 
obH,  and  pot  it  in  a  pillar  box,"  and  tliat  wor  done.  But  it  you 
say  it  wor  a  summons.  Bill  must  a  bin  wrong.' 

One  can  gather  aometbing  from  this  poor  fellow's  difGculttea 
ol  tbe  trouble  that  a  summoiu  of  any  kind  must  cause  in  a  domestie 
huilmld,  aad  one  can  only  hope  for  the  day  when  England  will 
toOvw  the  example  of  other  civilised  countries  and  at  least  do 
away  with  the  judgment  snnuDons  and  imprisonment  (or  debt. 

Hm  bandred  jndgroetit  summooses  will  have  taken  us  until 
•host  elevm  o'clock,  and  meanwhile  in  an  adjoining  Court  the 
BegistimT  baa  be«n  dealing  with  a  list  of  about  four  hundred  cases. 
TW  boBt  of  these  are  Dodeiaoded.  and  the  Regintmr  CDt«r8  up 
jodgment  and  makes  orden  against  the  Defendant  to  pay  the 
dsbt  by  instalments  at  so  much  a  month.  A  small  pcrecntoge — 
■>y  btm  &y«  to  ten  per  rent,  of  tbe  c«ses — are  sent  across  to  tbe 
JodpV  Cbttit  (or  trial,  and  small  knots  of  folk  come  into  Court 
lo  take  tbe  sciau  vaeated  by  the  judgment  debtors  and  wait  for 
llw  trials  to  come  on. 

Tbe  trial  of  a  Coimty  Court  action  on  a  blsck-letter  day,  where 
Plai&tifl  and  Defendant  appear  in  person,  where  neither  under- 
•tanda  law,  erideoce.  or  procedure,  and  when  tbe  main  object  of 
«^  p*rty  is  to  overwhelm  his  opponent  by  a  reokltM  fin  of 
jznlevaot  statesents,  b  not  easy  to  conduct  with  suavity  and 
digaky.  Tht  duel  object  of  a  Cooniy  Court  Judge,  as  it  seems  In 
ms— I  speak  from  a  ten  years'  expsiuBeo—skonld  be  to  suffer 
loots  gladly  without  betraying  any  sotpicdon  that  be  ooniidars 
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htmaeU  wtw.  Nincty-niDe  per  cent,  of  th«  c«aei  ak  like  rccnmng 
decimala.  They  have  happened,  and  wtU  happen  again  and  again. 
Tbe  aamc  defence  ia  raised  under  tlie  same  drcumstanoes.  To  the 
ahallow-witted  Defendant  it  is  an  inKpiration  of  moodad^,  to  tbe 
Judi^  it  M  a  commonplace  and  expected  deceit.  All  prisoners  in 
a  Police  Court  who  arc  found  with  Atolen  goods  upon  them  tell  you 
that  they  have  bought  tbem  from  a  man  whose  name  ibvy  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  copyright  in  such  a  defence,  and  it  »onnd« 
satisbiotorf  (o  each  ttucceediog  publisher  of  it.  No  donbt  it  i« 
disappointing  to  Iwd  that  the  jud^  and  jury  have  heard  it  before 
and  are  not  disposed  to  believe  it.  In  the  same  way  in  th«  Connty 
Court  there  are  certain  tines  of  defence  that  I  feel  sure  student* 
of  folk-lore  could  tell  ua  were  put  forward  beneath  the  oak  txeea 
when  the  Druids  sat  in  County  Courte  in  prohistoric  times.  The 
serious  difliculty  lies  in  continuing  to  believe  tliat  a  Defendant 
may  arise  who  actually  has  a  defence,  and  in  discovering  and 
rescxiing  a  specimen  of  a  properly  defended  action  from  a  crowded 
museum  of  antique  mendacitieB.  Counter  claiats,  for  instance, 
which  of  coune  are  only  filed  in  the  bigger  cases,  are  very  largely 
imaginative.  Tlie  betting  agAtnat  a  valid  counter  claim  must  be 
•t  least  ten  to  one.  It  is,  of  course,  in  &iding  the  one  that  there 
is  scope  for  ingenuity.  It  is  the  necessity  for  constant  alertacsa 
that  makes  the  work  inteiestdng. 

The  women  are  the  best  advocates.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case 
in  point. 

A  woman  Plaintiff  witfa  a  shawl  over  her  head  comes  into  the 
box,  and  an  elderly  collier,  the  Defendant,  is  opposite  bo  her.  The 
action  is  brought  for  nine  shillings.    I  ask  her  to  state  her  case. 

'  I  lent  yon  mon's  missus  my  mon's  Sunday  troaaen  to  pay 
'is  rent,  an'  I  want  'em  back.' 

That  seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  pleading,  as  crisp  and  sound 
a«  can  be.  If  the  trousen  hod  been  worth  five  hundred  pomids. 
a  barrister  would  have  printed  several  pages  of  statement  of  claim 
over  them,  but  could  not  have  stated  his  case  better.  My 
sympathies  are  with  the  lady.  I  know  well  tbe  kindneas  of  the 
poor  to  each  other,  and,  won  by  the  businesslike  statement  oi  tbe 
CAst,  I  turn  round  to  the  Defendant  and  ask  him  why  the  trousen 
are  not  returned  and  what  his  defence  may  be. 

He  smiles  and  shakes  his  bead.  He  is  a  rough,  stupid  fellow, 
and  something  amuses  bim.  I  ask  bim  to  stop  chuckling  and  ted 
IDS  his  defence. 
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' '  Tbrn'a  nowt  in  it  all,'  is  his  answer. 

I  poi&t  out  that  thia  a  vogue  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
wgcdsdo  not  embody  any  deface  to  aa  action  of  detinu«  known  to 
Ikehw. 

He  is  not  distorbed.  The  lady  gases  at  him  triumphantly. 
He  is  a  alow  man,  and  oasuaUy  mentions  '  The  'ole  stroet  knows 
about  tb«m  trousers.* 

1  point  out  to  him  that  I  hare  never  lived  in  the  street,  and 
know  DDthing  about  it.  He  seems  to  disbelieve  this,  and  says  with 
•  ekndde,  *  Everyone  know*  about  tbcm  trousers.' 

I  press  him  to  tcQ  me  the  story,  but  he  can  scarcely  believe 
that  1  do  not  know  all  about  it.  At  length  b«  satisfies  my 
,  cmiusily. 

*  Wby  yon  woman  an'  my  miasos  dzwik  them  trousera.' 
Tb*  wocnan  vociferates,  desires  to  be  stnick  dead  and  «on- 

ttawa  to  Uve,  but  bit  by  bit  the  story  is  got  at.  Two  ladies  pawn 
tht  baaband's  tronsen,  and  quench  an  aft«maou'.<i  thirst  with  the 
praeeeda.  The  owner  of  the  Sunday  trousers  is  told  by  his  wife  a 
ttary  t)S  destitntJon  and  nant  of  rent,  and  the  generous  loan  of 
puiiMBla.  Ereiyooo  in  the  street  but  the  husband  enjoj's  the  joke. 
Tka  iadigaant  hosband.  believing  in  his  wife,  sues  lur  the  trousera 
■od  Moda  his  wife  to  Court.  The  street  comes  down  to  tec  tho  fun. 
and  whan  I  decide  for  the  Defendant  there  is  an  uprising  of  men, 
womeo,  and  babies,  and  the  parties  and  their  friends  disappear 
while  we  call  the  next  case.  These  are  the  little  matters  where  It 
ia  «H7  to  make  »  blnoder,  and  where  patiooc*  and  attention  and  a 
kaowledge  of  the  ways  and  eoatoma  of  the  '  'c4e  street '  an  worth 
midi  legal  learning. 

Oae  moat  learn  to  aympathise  with  domestic  frailties.  I  was 
ntmkbg  a  man,  the  other  day,  for  backing  up  his  wife  in  what  was 
net  oidy  an  absurd  atoty,  but  ooe  to  which  I  could  see  he  had  no 
htBtL 

'  Tos  ahooU  really  be  more  canfol,'  1  said,  '  and  I  tell  you 
candidly  I  don't  befiara  a  word  of  your  wife's  story.' 

*  VoB  may  do  as  yer  like,'  lie  said,  mournfully, '  but  I've  got  to.' 
Tbe  aigh  of  envy  at  the  comparative  freedom  of  my  posttum  aa 

empand  with  his  own  was  full  ol  pathos. 

A  eaae  of  a  workman  who  was  being  sued  for  lodgini;  money 
ptn  me  a  new  inat^t  into  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  devor  but  dissi- 
pated wrnkmao.  His  late  landlady  was  suing  tor  arrean  run  up 
wbeo,  aa  ahe  aaid.  be  was  '  out  of  worit.' 
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The  pbraae  made  him  very  angry. 

*  Look  'ere.'  he  said,  *  can  that  vnimman  kiss  tht>  hook  agen  > 
Sbt's  sweacin'  falae.  I've  never  be«n  out  o'  warit  i'  my  lif«. 
Ncrer.' 

'  Tummaa,'  says  the  old  lady,  b  a  soothingly  irritating  vok«. 
'  Think.  Tummaa.* 

'  Never  been  out  o'  wark  i'  my  life,'  be  shout«. 

'  Oh,  Tummae,'  uys  the  okl  lady,  niore  in  sorrxnv  than  in  auger. 
*  You  remember  Queen's  hineral.  You  were  on  the  sproc  a  whole 
(ortDeet.' 

*  Oh,  ay ! '  Mya  Thomas,  unabashed  ; '  but  yoa  said  out  o*  watk. 
If  you're  saytn'  on  the  spree  I'm  with  yer,  but  Fvc  n«ver  been  out 
o'  wark  i'  my  life.' 

It  was  a  sad  distinction  for  a  clever  workbg-man  to  make,  but 
a  tnio  one  and  to  liim  an  important  one,  and  I  rather  fancy  the 
nice  old  lady  knew  well  what  abe  was  doing  in  bcr  choice  of  pbraee 
and  hoped  to  score  off  Thomafi  by  irritating  bim  into  an  unseemly 
exhibition  by  ibe  use  of  it. 

A  nlsM  of  case  that  becomea  very  familiar  arises  out  of  the  sale 
of  a  small  busbess.  A  (ned-fisb  shop  is  regarded  by  an  enter* 
prtsbg  widow  who  does  not  possen  one  as  a  mine  of  nntold  gold. 
She  purchases  one  at  a  price  abo\*c  its  value,  fails  from  want  of 
knowledge  to  conduct  it  sucoeasfully,  and  tJicn  brings  an  acUoo  for 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  agdnst  the  seller.  Of  course,  there 
are  cases  of  fraud  and  misrepiesentatiun  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  tbeie  is 
nocbbg  more  than  the  natural  optimbttc  statements  of  a  aeUer 
followed  by  inoompetenoe  of  the  porchaaer  and  tbe  diagost  of  old 
customers.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  b  which  up  to  a  pobt  it  was 
difficult  to  know  where  the  truth  lay,  owing  to  tJie  vague  nature  of 
the  evidmce,  a  graphic  butcher  gave  a  convincing  account  of  the 
reason  of  tbe  failun.^  of  the  new  mana^ment.  Ho  had  conte  down 
to  tbe  Court  b  the  btereats  of  justice,  leavmg  the  abattoir — or 
be  called  it '  liabhitoyrc ' — on  his  busiest,  monung. 

'  Yer  see,'  he  said,  '  I  knew  tbe  old  shop  weD.  I  was  b 
'abit  ol  teddn'  b  a  crowd  of  my  pals  on  Saturday  ncet.  So  wlieii 
the  old  Missus  gave  it  op,  I  promised  to  give  it  •  try  wi'  the  new 
Missus.  Well.  I  went  b  twice,  an'  there  wor  no  sort  o'  choiee  at 
alL  There  wom't  no  penny  fish,  wluit  there  wor,  wor  'a-penny 
&sh,  and  bad  at  that,  an'  the  chips  wor  puUy.' 

It  was  obviotu  that  the  Plabtiff  had  started  on  n  '  '<'r 

which  natoTB  did  not  bteod  her,  and  that  tbe  cause  ol  ire 
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of  the  buineis  ww  nol  tlie  fraud  ol  the  Defoodant,  but  the  culinary 
iBGonpetawe  ol  Uw  PUiattfi. 

It  is  wnazinft  bow,  ap«n  altogether  liom  pcrjurv,  two  witoessea 
will  jn«  entirdy  diflercnt  accoonta  o(  the  eame  matter.  No  doubt 
then  >•  a  gnat  d«al  of  teckkM  evidence  given  and  »>mi^  perjuiy 
ccunmitteil.  bat  a  great  deal  of  the  contradictory  swearing  oiisea 
from  '  natunJ  c«um«,'  a«  it  were.  A  man  n  verj'  ready  to  take 
adfs,  and  diaciuaes  the  facte  of  a  case  with  liU  Iriend  until  he 
tVMmben  more  than  fa«  ewr  mw.  In  '  running  down '  casen, 
i^eie  the  witaoBea  are  often  independent  folk  and  give  tbeir  own 
•vidiooe  tbeir  own  way,  widely  different  testimony  is  given  about 
tbe  Hme  event.  One  curious  eirrumatance  I  have  nolic«d  in 
'  rtuuuag  down  *  cases  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  witneases  give 
•vidaooe  against  the  vehicle  coming  towards  them.  That  is  to 
say.  if  a  man  is  walking  along,  and  a  brougham  i»  in  front  of  him 
aad  guing  the  same  way  as  he  is,  and  a  cab  coming  in  tfao  oppo^te 
dmetMa  collides  with  the  brougham,  I  should  expect  tliot  man  to 
pve  eridetUA  against  the  cab.  I  suppose  the  reason  of  that  is 
tbot  to  a  man  so  situated  the  brougham  appears  stationary  and 
tiie  cab  mgptamtif  drngermis,  bat  whatever  the  reason  may  be 
tbi  fact  ia  very  ttoUecable. 

On  tbe  whole  the  uneducated  man  in  the  street  is  a  better 
of  outdoor  fads  than  the  clerk  or  wan-tiouiieman.     The 
woritera  have.  I  fancy,  a  mons  roteativc  mcniury  lor  things 
and  are  mont  ob«er%-ant  than  the  indoor  workers.    They  do 
not  want  to  reireah  their  memory  with  notes. 

A  atoiy  ia  told  o(  a  blacksmith  who  came  to  the  farriery  cloaaas 
held  by  the  County  Council  at  Preston.  The  clerk  in  charge  gave 
tarn  a  ooie-book  and  a  pencil 

'  Wot'a  this  *eie  (or  t '  asks  the  blaokamith. 

'  To  take  nutM,*  replied  the  cletk. 

*  KoCea  I    Wot  sort  o'  iiot«  t ' 
Why,  anything  that  the  lecturer  says  which  you  think  impor- 
tant and  wont  U>  lenember,  you  make  a  note  of  it,'  said  tlie  clerk. 

'  Oh,'  was  the  aooralul  reply.  '  anything  I  want  to  remember 
1  ffltifft  make  a  oota  of  in  this  'ere  book,  must  1 1  IVn  wot  do  you 
think  my  blooming  yed'a  (or  t ' 

It  ia  the  OM  and  azanase  of  the  '  blooming  ycd  '  that  makes  the 
lAnraohire  wmknaB  Uw  strong  character  he  Is.  May  it  be  long 
Mora  the  mother  wtt  inside  it  ia  dulled  by  the  undue  use  ol  the 
'aakolasrie  notebook. 
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Witnesses  sre  often  diacutsive,  and  the  gre«test  ingenaity  i» 
devot«d  to  keeptog  th«in  to  tlw  point  mthout  biealdtig  the  thread 
of  th«ir  diMoursc.  Only  long  practice  and  a  certain  instinct  which 
eocnea  from  having  undeigom  many  vvuy  hours  of  listening  cao 
^ve  you  the  knack  ol  getting  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  witncas'i 
Btory  without  the  domestic  and  genealogical  details  with  which 
he — and  eepecially  she — desires  to  garnish  it. 

I  remember  >oon  after  1  to«k  my  seat  on  the  bench  having  an 
amusing  dialogoe  with  a  ooUier.  Ue  had  been  sued  for  twelve 
shillings  for  thrm  weeks'  rent.  One  week  he  admitted,  and  the 
week  in  lieu  of  notice,  which  leads  to  more  friction  between  land- 
lord  and  tenant  than  any  other  incident  in  their  contract,  was  duly 
wrangled  over  and  decided  npon.  Then  came  the  third  week,  and 
the  ooUier  proudly  handed  in  four  yean'  rent  books  to  show  nothing 
else  was  owing.  The  landlord's  agent  pointed  out  thai  two  yeais 
back  a  week's  rent  was  misBing,  and  sore  enough  tn  the  rent  book 
was  the  usual  cross  instead  of  a  four,  showing  that  no  rent  had  been 
paid  for  that  wock. 

'  How  did  that  week  come  to  be  missed  t '  I  asked  the  collier. 

'  I'll  never  pay  that  week,*  he  said,  shaking  his  bead  atubbomly. 
'  Not  laikely.' 

'  But,'  I  said,  *  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to.  Tou  see  you  admit 
it's  owing.' 

'  Well,  I'll  just  tell  yer  'ow  it  wa«.  You  ace  we  wor  'avii^ 
rabbit  for  supper,  an'  my  wife 

Me  looked  as  if  be  were  settling  down  for  a  long  yani,  ao  1  inter- 
posed :  '  Never  mind  about  the  rabbit,  tell  me  about  the  rent.' 

'  I'm  tcllmg  ycr.  Yer  see  we  wor  'aving  rabbit  for  supper,  an' 
my  wife  'ad  got  a  noo  kettle,  an'  we  don't  'ave  rabbit  every ' 

'Oh,  come,  come,'  I  said  impatiently,  'just  tell  me  about  the 
rent^' 

He  looked  at  me  rather  contemptnonsly,  and  began  again  at  the 
very  beginning. 

'  I'm  telling  yer,  if  yer'D  only  listen.  We  wor  "aving  rabbit  for 
supper,  an'  my  wife  'ad  got  a  noo  kettle,  an'  we  don't  'ave  rabbit 
every  neet  for  supper,  an'  my  wife  'ad  just  put  the  kettle,  the  noo 
kettle ' 

'  Ob,  never  mind  about  the  kettle,  do  please  get  to  ihc  rent' 
I  aaid,  and  waa  immediately  sorry  I  had  spoken. 

'  I'm  getting  to  it,  ain't  I  ?'  he  asked,  rather  angrily.  '  We  wor 
'aviog  rabbit   for  supper'— I  groaned  inwardly  and  resfitved  tn 
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•it  H  oat  without  another  word — '  an'  my  wife  'ad  got  a  noo  kcttic, 
mn'  m  don't  'avc  nbbit  every  ne«t  for  aupper,  an'  my  wife  'ad  jnat 
pat  tbe  kettle— tbe  noo  kettle  with  the  rabbit— on  to  fire.  wh«n 
down  coom  cliimky  an'  aw  into  midiile  o'  room.  Was  I  going  to 
p*j  rent  for  that  week  ?    Not  laikely  ! ' 

It  turned  oat  that  I  was  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the 
detmctioB  of  the  rabbii  was  a  kind  of  cqutuUt!  {ilea  in  dr^fenoe  to 
tha  Ktion  for  rent,  When  I  am  tempted  now  to  buftt  iu  too  itooa 
apoD  an  irrelevant  story.  I  tliink  of  the  rabbit  and  am  patieDt. 
CM  oootBe  all  rabbit  storips  are  not  even  e<}uitable  defences,  but 
Uw  diftgiuMia  of  what  U  purely  domestic  and  dilatory  and  of  what 
is  apparently  anecdotal  but  in  reality  rdevant  gives  a  distinct 
dtuiD  to  one'fl  daily  work. 

One  day  of  my  life  every  month  isgtvcn  up  lo  the  trial  of  Yiddish 
cava.  The  Viddiithcr  ts  a  titigiotu  person,  and  hi^  best  friend 
would  not  describe  him  aa  a  very  accurate  witaeas.  One  ought  to 
mimnber,  however,  that  he  has  not  had  generatjona  o(  justice 
•dninisteivd  to  him,  that  he  is  a  child  and  beginner  in  a  court  of 
law,  aod  that  the  idea  of  a  jadge  liatcning  to  his  story  and  deciding 
for  bim  upon  the  evideon  is.  in  some  cases  &om  personal  experi- 
foce  and  in  all  cases  from  hereditary  instinct,  an  utteriy  unfamiliar 
tktBg.  The  fact,  too,  tlutt  he  speaks  Yiddish,  or  very  broken  Engbah, 
and  Derer  answers  a  question  except  by  asking  another,  always 
girea  bis  evidence  an  indirect  flavour.  One  strong  point  about  a 
YiddiAer  n  his  family  aflection,  and  he  swears  in  tribes,  w  to  speak. 
A  Ctairtian  in  a  family  dispute  will  too  often  swear  anything 
a^lDit  his  brother,  and  is  often  wickedly  reckless  in  bis  awom 
•apsrioM.  A  Yiddl>her,  on  th«  other  band,  will  swear  anything 
lor  lit  brother,  and  most  Yiddish  evidence  could  he  discounted 
by  ao  accurate  percentage  according  to  the  exact  relationship  by 
blood  or  manrta^  of  (he  witnnn  to  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant. 

It  ■■  aeadlesB  to  say  a  foreign-speaking  race  such  as  this  gives 
one  aocDC  anxiety  and  trouble  in  a  smaU^debt  court.  One  of  my 
aiBwt  Yiddish  experiences  waa  a  case  in  which  two  Yiddishen 
aaoli  btvngbt  Itia  own  interpreter.  A  small  scrap  of  paper  cropped 
up  in  the  case  with  some  Hebrew  writing  on  it.  One  interpreter 
bU  swore  it  was  a  receipt,  the  other  that  it  was  an  order  for  a  new  pair 
^1  of  booU.  Witboat  laumiog  anyiliing  of  Hebrew,  it  occurred  to 
r^  me  that  these  divergent  leadings  were  imptobablo.  The  case  was 
I  adjourned.  I  appGed  to  some  of  my  frienthi  on  Uiat  excellent  body, 
L  tha  Jewt^  Board  of  Ooardions,  a  lespectabla  interpreter  was 
^H         VOL.  in.  BO.  M,  it^.  23 
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obtained,  and  Uw  Hebrew  docnment  piopeily  translated.    WaH 
hare  DOW  on  official  lotcrprrtcr  attaobed  to  the  Court,  and  I  think 
I  can  safely  congratal*t«  the  Yiddish  community  on  a  distinct 
improrcment  in  their  edocation  in  tbo  proper  use  of  Englidb  law 
courts.  fl 

That  some  of  them  hare  tho  very  vaguest  notions  of  the  princif^^ 
on  which  we  administ«r  jostioe  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
story  which  happened  som«  years  ago.  ,\  Utile  fU»hy  Yiddish 
lewellar,  who  spoke  very  bad  English,  had  taken  out  a  judgment 
amnmons  againitt  an  oM  man  who  appeared  broken  down  id  health 
and  pocket.  I  a.iked  the  little  man  for  evidence  of  means  which 
would  justify  me  in  comtnitttng  the  debtor  to  prison. 

'  Veil,'  be  says,  '  I  vill  tell  you.  He  ish  in  a  very  larsh  vay  of 
pimess  Lndc«d.  He  has  ztva  daughters  vorking  for  him  and 
several  hands  as  veil,  and  zaie  is  a  great  deal  of  monish  coming 
into  ze  hoose.' 

The  old  man  told  a  oad  story  of  ill-health,  loss  of  busineaa, 
ud  that  his  daughters  had  to  keep  him.    It  turned  out  that  tbenl 
was  a  Yiddish  gentleman  in  Court,  Mr.  X.,  who  knew  him,  and 
Mr.  X.  corroborated  the  defeodant's  stoiy  in  every  paitaciiUu'.    Ha 
bad  had  a  good  busineos,  but  was  now  b^ng  kept  by  bis  dau^ten,^ 
ha\-ing  broken  down  in  healtlL  ■ 

I  turned  to  the  Uttle  jeweller  and  said:  'Ton  have  made  a^ 
mistake  here.* 

'  It  ish  no  mishtake  at  all,'  he  cried  excitedly.  '  Mr.  X.  isli  a  very 
bad  man.  He  and  the  Defendant  are  both  cap  makers,  and  are  vot 
yon  call  in  Engli^  a  long  finn.' 

This  was  boo  much  for  Mr.  X. — a  most  respectable  tradesman — 
and  bo  called  out :  '  My  Lort«,  may  I  speak  T '  Without  waiting 
for  leave,  he  continued  very  solemnly :  '  My  Lorte,  I  have  sworn 
by  Jehovah  that  every  vord  I  say  ish  true,  but  I  vill  go  lurder  than 
that.  I  vill  put  down  ten  pounds  in  cash,  and  it  may  be  taken 
•vay  from  me  if  vot  I  say  ish  not  true.* 

Tbe  offer  was  made  with  such  fervour  and  sinoeiity  that  1 
thought  it  best  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

Tuimog  to  tbe  little  man,  I  asked  : '  Are  you  ready  to  putdown 
ten  pounds  that  what  you  say  is  tme  t  * 

He  looked  blank  and  lost,  and,  shakbg  bis  bead,  muimomd 
sadly, '  No.  it  ish  too  rootch.' 

I  pointed  out  to  hun  how  his  attitude  about  the  ten  pounds 
went  to  oonBrm  the  evidence  for  the  Defendant,  and  seeing  hiacase 
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Hpi^ptDlt  «way  from  andcr  Km  fwt,  he  ciied  out,  as  if  catching  at  the 

^■■t  atnw,  *  My  Lorts,  thiab  isb  not  mine  own  caw,  thiah  ith  mioA 
bider'a  eaae.  and  I  ^-ill  put  down  t^n  poonds  of  mine  fatder's  moniah 
th»t  Tot  I  say  ish  true.' 
'  Tbe  offer  waa  not  accepted,  aad  the  Defendant  waa  not  com- 

I  mitMd.  Bat  the  stoiy  thiows  light  on  the  nidirorntary  ideas  that 
•cme  YiddiibetB  have  of  the  administration  of  joatice. 

I  And  BOW  we  have  6ni«hed  the  list  of  cases,  but  then  are  a  few 

■tng^en  left  in  Coart>.    Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  wrong 

'  Oonn,  or  oouk  on  the  wrong  day ;  aome  have  applications  to  make, 
or  advice  to  ask.  1  always  make  a  point  now  of  finding  oot  what 
Iheae  (oik  want  before  leaving  the  bench.  I  remember  in  my 
Mdy  d^  a  man  coming  before  me  the  first  thing  (me  morning, 
and  iBTiog  he  had  sat  in  my  Court  until  the  end  of  yesterday's 
pnoeedmgs. 

*  Why  didn't  you  come  up  at  tbc  end  of  the  day,'  I  asked,  '  and 
■akn  your  ap{^c«tion  then  1  * 

*  I  waa  coming,*  he  replied,  '  bnt  at  the  end  of  laat  case  you  was 
of  joar  diatr  an'  bolted  thiough  yon  door  like  a  rabbit.'  I  think 
Ua  dsaciTiprion  wm  exaggerated,  but  1  rise  in  a  more  leisuivly 
way  nowadays,  though  I  am  still  glad  when  the  day's  work  is 


I  do  oot  know  that  what  I  have  written  will  convey  any  cie«E 
idea  o(  the  day  n(  my  life  that  I  have  been  aaked  to  portray.  I 
know  ^  i>  in  many  reepeete  a  very  dull  f^'y  life,  but  it  has  ita 
fancier  momenta  in  the  possil»Iitie«  of  usefulness  to  others.  I  am 
Bol  at  all  sore  that  the  black-letter  jurisdiction  of  a  big  urban 
Cooatj  Goort  ou^it  not  to  be  worked  by  a  parish  pneat  rather  than 
by  a  bwyer.  I  know  that  it  wanta  a  patience,  n  laympathy,  and  a 
belief  ia  the  goodneaa  of  human  nature  that  we  find  in  those  rare 
cfcaractwa  wbo  give  up  the  food  tlunga  in  this  world  for  the  sake  of 
woriang  for  otbm.  I  am  very  oonscioas  of  my  own  (mpeifectionH ; 
bwt  I  was  oooe  greatly  encotunged  by  a  criticism  passed  upon  me 
whieh  I  aoeidentally  overfaeanl,  ax»d  which  I  am  conceited  enough  to 
repeat.  I  waa  going  away  frcMn  the  Court,  and  psaeod  two  men 
valkii^  slowly  away.  I  had  dcci4led  against  Ibem,  and  they  were 
iliiiiiiMiiig  why  I  had  done  so. 

'  Wed,  *ow  on  eaitfa  *e  couM  do  ■(  I  don't  see,  do  you,  Bill  t ' 

"E'aafooL' 

'  Ym,  'e's  a  fool,  a lool.  bnt  'e  did  'if  bed.* 

■At.    I  think  *e  did 'U  best.' 

2!l_» 
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After  all,  coming  from  snoh  a  sonioe,  or  indeed  from  any  sooioe, 
the  saggestdon  contained  in  tlie  conTenataon  was  Teiy  gratifying. 
I  have  often  thought  that  one  might  teat  beneath  an  nnkuider 
epitaph  than  thia : 

HE  WAS 
i--  A FOOI,         ' 

BUT 

HB  Dm  ma  best. 

Edwabd  a.  Fakrt. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  A   CORAL  REEF. 
BY  PROFESSOR  T.  G.  BOSNEY,  D.Sc.,  UJ).,  F.B.a 


The  Ute  Charles  Duvia  ooce  expressed  a  wish '  Uiat  eoma 
nullicouira  voold  take  it  into  his  be-ad  to  obtaio  core«  by  boring 
deep  into  ■  coral  rM>f,  and  thtu  pat  an  end  to  the  controversies 
■bmit  it«  origin.  That  vish  has  now  been  realised,  though  the 
milliosMrB  urver  appeared.  The  fands  ha\'(i  been  [»xivided  by 
the  Soyal  Society  and  by  private  liberality,  materially  helped  by 
Ibe  Ooremments  of  lhi«  cotiotry  and  of  >>«-  South  Wb1p«.  The 
project  was  first  pabUcly  mooted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  llritish 
AMOdation  in  I6fi3,  by  PrvfrKwr  Sollat;,  and  aft#r  preliminary 
inrtitigation  by  a  committee  of  that  body  was  taken  up  by  the 
Boyal  Society.  EnoootBgcd  by  the  promised  lonn  of  a  diamond 
drUI  and  other  help  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
whi^  had  been  interested  in  the  uiiiJerUtking  by  Professor 
AitderMO  Stnait  of  Sydney,  that  Society  provided  tho  necessary 
fiuida  fwm  the  grant  for  scieutilic  research  made  to  it  annually 
by  the  British  Goremmeot,  and  obtained  a  promieo  from  the 
Admiralty  to  convey  the  members  of  the  expedition  and  the 
OMKhtoery  oo  H.M.S.  Venrp.iin,  commanded  by  Captain  Mostyn 
FSdd,  frotn  Sydney  to  Funafuti,  one  of  the  Ellice  Islands.  This 
atoU  ij  almost  on  the  same  circle  of  longitude  as  Greenvich, 
aboat  S^  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  and  consJKts  of  a  chain  of 
islanda,  of  various  sizes,  enclosing  a  lagoon  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
fat  diaiDttcr.  Most  of  the»e  i»Iands  are  uninhabited,  but  Funafuti. 
the  firiocipa]  one,  has  a  native  Christian  population  of  about  150. 
Vrttemox  Sullas  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
■eeoiD[MUiJed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Gardiner,  who  had  volunteered  hia 
nnrlees  as  naturalist,  the  pirty  being  eonipleted  at  Sydney  by 
Mr.  C  Hedley,  of  the  Auftralian  Museum,  and  workmen  ac- 
emtomed  to  make  deep  borings. 

Tbey  landed  from  the  VmgwR.  at  Funafuti  on  May  31, 
18M,  itleaUd  a  site  (or  their  operations  about  half  a  mile  from 
Uw  nllage,  and  began  boring  twelve  days  later.    Progress  wan 
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mQcb  slower  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  expect«d  that 
though  the  rock  might  U^  iiioohereot  and  variaMf  for  tli«  fmt  few 
yardu,  il  would  thva  gradual);  become  more  eolid,  and  soon  offer 
no  mora  difficulty  than  ordiaaiy  limectone.  Throoffb  that  or 
nndstoDe  the  diamond  drill  would  have  cut  easily.  The  reef^ 
however,  was  constAotJy  changing  in  chancier — MmetiniM  a 
fiurly  bard  bat  cavernous  limestone,  oompowd  lai^ely  of  coral, 
sometime  a  loose  running  und,  formed  of  minut«  organi^m«  or 
cal(«rt«us  detritus.  This  was  a  worse  obstacle  than  the  hardeAt 
baiult,  for  it  clogged  the  crown  of  tlte  drill  and  filled  the  borehole, 
till,  at  a  depth  of  105  feet,  the  ezpeiienced  workmen  &om 
Australia  confessed  tbemselyefi  beaten.  I'rofeosor  ijollaa  then  had 
the  gear  i«mo\'ed  to  a  place  close  to  the  Heaward  edge  of  the 
island,  where  the  reef  rock  was  seeminglymnob  more connolidated. 
Uere,  however,  the  Mme  difficulties  Roon  presented  themselves, 
and  tbey  &iled  to  get  below  eeventy-two  feet.  Both  time  and 
money  were  now  ronninj;  Kbort,  6o  that  Profe.jsor  Sollas  felt  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  the  party  disembarked  io 
the  banning  of  July. 

His  defeat,  however,  by  showing  the  need  of  special  machineiy, 
and  the  experience  gained  had,  &»  &a  oiiea  happens,  pointed  the 
way  to  Euccetw,  and  much  valuable  work  bod  been  done  in  study- 
ing the  natural  bistoiy  of  the  island.  Captain  Field  also,  as 
directed  by  the  Admiralty,  bad  made  a  nnmbcr  of  magnetic  ob- 
servationt,  together  with  a  survey  of  the  atoll  and  other  parts  of 
the  group.  The  atoll  riKee  from  the  gently  undulating  ImmI  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  some  two  thoosand  fathoms  below  sea-level. 
If  the  nea  were  to  vanish,  il  would  appar  as  a  huge  in«utated 
Table  Mountain,  sloping  upwards  on  all  sides,  gently  at  first,  then 
more  steeply,  till  at  a  height  of  rather  above  11,000  feet  from 
thv  plain  it  would  be  crowned  by  a  pre<:ipitous  mass,  like  a 
fortress-city  of  the  Titans — the  diameter  being  about  a  dozen 
miles  and  the  walls  wome  eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  TIm 
mountain,  in  fact,  would  have  some  resemblance  to  Roraima  in 
British  Guiana.  Rather  less  than  a  bundri-d  ft-rt  below  the 
present  sea-level  the  fortress-wall  curves  rapidly  upwards  into  a 
gcjitle  slope,  which,  allowing  for  occasional  intervals,  ri««««  tittle 
above  the  [weeent  high-water  mark,  to  form  the  existing  ialands. 
On  the  other  side  of  these  the  ground  slopes  down  no  less  gently 
towards  a  huge  saucer-like  depre.^ion — the  lagoon^now  nowhere 
ksi  than  eleven  miles  in  diaineter  and  at  mo^t  180  feet  in  depth. 
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The  expericDce  of  this  expt>dition  made  it  clear  that  Eoglsad 
«M  too  diFUnt  for  a  ba«e  of  operations,  and  that  one  organised  in 
SfdtMjr  would  have  a  much  bett«r  chance  of  SnocvKi.  Oor 
frieods  th«re  frit  aggrieved  that  an  insignificant  coral  ieland  bad 
iaffled  their  ilrills  and  workmen  after  »o  many  iimrcwnw  in 
AutnlU.  80  they  wt  to  work  oollm-ting  subscriptions  (to  which 
the  Bojal  Society  made  a  liberal  contribation),  obtainiiig  aid  from 
their  QflveniiDeDt,  and  preparing  for  another  attempt.  The  energy 
of  ProfeMon  Andpnon  Stuart  and  Edgcworth  David  overcame 
all  diJSmttiee,  and  on  June  3,  1897,  another  expedition  started 
btaa  Sydney  «rith  the  tatter  in  charg4>,  nn<l  Mr».  David  t^g  one  of 
the  par^-  A  few  days  after  landing  at  Funafuti  boring  vaa  com* 
meocMl  at  a  oonvcniently  situulvd  spot  near  the  ocean  shore  of 
the  uland ;  but  though  their  machinery  «-ae  Fur  better  suited  for 
the  peeoliaritles  of  tlie  reef  rock  than  that  ufm)  on  the  former 
attempt,  progress  wa«  less  rapid  than  bad  been  hoped,  and  more 
than  once  fiiilare  Kemed  imminent.  Kescue  came  on  one  00- 
eatfka  from  an  tmexpected  qourter.  A  Hcrious  break  hud  occurred 
in  an  important  gearing  wheel,  which  threatened  to  stop  the  work 
■t  iMii  far  Mme  dayv.  Whereupon  a  native  produced  another 
oaa,  pnctically  a  duplicate.  It  had  been  accidentally  left  behind 
by  the  farmer  party,  and  he  had  buried  it  at  the  foot  of  his 
MeoaDUl  patmc,  hoping  that  the  iron  would  act  a*  a  fertiliser! 
By  September  2,  when  Professor  D&vid  was  obliged  to  return  to 
hi*  dtUiea  at  Sydney,  the  bore  hnd  reached  a  depth  of  557  feet ; 
it  nu  then  continued  under  charge  of  hiit  aiwistaiit,  Mr.  Sweet, 
btiag  finally  abandoned,  owing  to  a  brealidown  in  the  boiler,  at  a 
deptfa  of  668  feet. 

Thij  was,  at  Funafuti,  a  little  tantalising,  thongli  they  liad 
ipma  below  the  lewl  named  l:^  Darwin  ;  for  Captain  Field's  sarrey 
fmred  that  near  to  thi«  depth  the  nteep  flanks  of  the  atoll  are 
fTiplarrd  by  gentler  slopes.  This  chaiifie  might  correspond  witli 
ooe  tram  tbe  Uneetone  of  the  atoll  to  the  material  of  the  sop- 
pwtJBg  mountain,  and  thus  they  might  have  almost  pierced  tbe 
fanner;  to,  afler  despatching  the  core,  as  had  been  arranged, 
to  Bnghtid  for  ezamination,  rrofermrs  David  and  Stoart  orgaaiaed 
another  expedition,  which  started  in  tbr  U-giniiing  of  June  1898, 
taader  ehai^  of  Mr.  A.  £.  Finckh,  to  deejien  tbe  old  borehole. 
Work  b^ran  at  this  on  July  2o.  and  cea*ed  on  October  11,  when 
the  tnpply  of  diamonda  WW  exhauatcd.  at  a  deivtii  of  1,114  feet, 
tbont  any  maieria)  change  in  the  chamcter  of  the  rook. 
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They  had  therefore  sunk  well  below  the  foot  of  the  fortrets-wall 
without  reaching  thr  ezpfcted  foundaU<H).  Besides  this  they  had 
executed  another  important  picoo  of  u*oHi.  Ca{i(ain  Field's 
ma^etic  obserrntions  liad  been  w<»'ked  out  in  England  by  Oaptaia 
Creak,  and  they  jHroved  the  presence  of  Mine  diKturbing  c»ii«e  at  a 
particular  jiart  of  the  lagoon.  Machinery  had  therefore  been  taken 
from  Sydney,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ualligan,  an  ex{)crt  in  tUii*  kind 
of  work,  to  make  a  boring  into  the  tagoon-bed.  Captain  Stordee, 
who  had  toached  at  the  ijiland  witli  H..M.S.  Porpoiae,  kindly 
moored  his  vessel  so  firmly  that  the  drill  c-ould  he  worked  &<an  it« 
deck.  Two  borings  were  made  at  a  short  distance  apart  where 
the  water  was  101  feet  deep  nt  low  tide«,  one  going  through 
tJie  lagoon  bed  to  a  depth  of  144  feet,  the  other  of  94  feet,  each 
being  arrested  by  the  same  cau9e — blocks  of  conU  too  hard  to  be 
piercetl  by  such  force  as  they  conM  apply  with  bo  great  a  length  of 
nngupported  tube.  The  results,  howe\er,  la  ve  ^hall  see,  are 
of  great  value,  Eince  the  depths  are  quite  enough  to  nhow  the  tiue 
nature  of  the  lagoon  floor. 

During  the  three  expeditions  the  geology,  MK^ogy,  and  botany 
of  till-  atoll  hail  beea  carefully  studied,  and  the  cores  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  nudn  boring,  the  sumpleii  from  the  lagoon,  and 
other  illustrative  materia),  were  fomarde^l  from  time  to  time  to 
Kiigland,  to  be  vorkcil  out  at  the  Iloyul  College  of  Science,  tmdei 
the  Eupervision  of  Professor  Jodd.  The  core,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  by  uo  mune  mlid  throughout.  Much  of  it,  etix'cinlly  in  the 
upper  part,  was  loose  sand-like  or  fragments]  material,  the  ei^id 
parts  measuring  altc^etlier  just  over  384  feet,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  whole.  This  mass  of  material  vas  wholly  composed  of 
organisoM  or  their  detritus,  and  of  them  I>r.  U.  J.  Hinde  kindly 
undertook  the  study;  while  its  cltemical  cbaracter  and  changes 
were  investigated  by  Dr.  0.  G.  Cullis,  with  Professor  Jodd'said,  id 
the  laboratory  at  the  Koyal  College  of  (science,  South  KeOHngtoo. 
Each  piece  of  the  core  was  divided  vertically,  and  slices  were  cut, 
wherever  required,  for  mirro«icopic  or  chemical  study.  One  set  of 
these  hah-es  has  been  returned  to  Sydney ;  the  other  lias  now  been 
deposited,  with  the  microscope  ««ctions  and  u  tnoiety  of  tho  other 
material,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  re«ult«  of  these  »tudie»,  whicli  have  just  been  published 
in  an  extra  volume  of  the  'Philosophical  Trouiiactians '  of  the 
Itova]  Society,  will  be  more  readily  understood  if  prefaced  by 
a  brief  statement  of  the  controversy  about  the  origin  and  biitory 
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coral  reefs.  Of  th»«  th«  Utc  Charles  Dsrwin  *  racognised 
tbree  ^pes — the  Eringing  reef,  wbJch,  as  its  name  implies,  occurs 
ifcfatiog  the  bod ;  the  barrier  rttf,  which  gvncretly  ritea  from 
gnater  depth;,  aod  may  be  several  miles  Irom  a  coast ;  and  tb« 
aloll,  a  ring-shaped  ifilaiid  or  groop  of  isleb,  mirroundiag  a  lagooD, 
to  vhich  the  tern  has  access  by  one  or  more  chaonels.  He  also 
tsaiotaiiMd — and  this  baa  been  generally  admitted — that  r<>ef- 
fanildiog  cotals  *eldom  or  never  floariith  at  greater  deplhi;  than 
t«enly-6re  fathoms.  But  a  btirrier  reef,  or  an  atoll,  as  at 
Fnnafmi,  generally  n»e«  from  a  much  lou-er  level  than  this.  So 
he  gare  tbe  foUowing  exiilanatioa  of  their  histoiy.  A  fringing 
leaf  vaa  Grvt  formed,  after  which  the  sea-bed  sank,  and  the  polyps 
ktfk  bmldiag  apwaids  tou-aids  the  enrface.  Ah,  however,  they 
flcwniib  better  o»  tbe  leaward  than  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
t^i,  because  the  water  is  purer  and  the  supply  of  food  more 
aaple,  they  gradually  daiudte  and  die  oa  the  inxide,  and  a 
^■soel  Ibnn*  between  the  more  vigorotts  part  and  the  land. 
Thia  beeoiBes  wider  as  the  suhiiidcnce  proceedK,  and  the  exterior 
part  of  tbe  reef  ooDtinues  growiog,  till  it  becomes  at  la»t  a  barrier 
reef,  wbieb  aSUr  a  time  rosy  be  far  enough  from  land  to  allow 
•  Dew  fringing  reef  to  be  started.  An  atoll  has  its  oHtnu  in  a 
reef  which  fringes  an  inland.  Thlx,  aj<  the  latter  fluhijdes,  is 
icpented  from  the  diminishing  land  sui&ce  as  an  isolated  rin^ 
t««r,  which,  when  all  tlw  original  inland  lias  disappeared,  becomes 
an  atoll  enclosing  a  lagoon.  Occasionally  the  highest  point  of  the 
original  land  still  remain*  aboi'e  the  sea,  but  as  a  general  rale  an 
aloll  may  bo  deacribed  as  a  moaoment  erected  by  Nature  to  a 
drewned  island.  Darwin's  bypothecia  was  for  some  time  very 
geserally  adopted ;  but  it  has  been  diiputed  during  the  last  forty 
yean  by  eeveral  experienced  observers,  such  as  C.  Semper,  J.  .T. 
Rein,  J.  ^furray,  A.  Agassis,  though  it  waa  heartily  supported 
by  othen.  amoag  them  the  late  Professor  Dana.  One  very 
geiMnl  otgectioo  waa  that  many  coral  islanda  can  be  jffoved  to 
bare  risen,  ntnetimes  considerably,  above  wft-level.  That  ob- 
jeetioo,  however,  as  has  been  more  tlian  onoe  imint*^  out,  is  not 
eOBcltisire.  Many  pert"  of  the  earth's  crust — for  eitample.  the 
vertooect  of  Scotland,  and  still  more  of  Northern  Idorway — can  be 
abovn  to  hare  fitat  mbaided,  and  then  risen  again.  Not  only  ao, 
bnt  tbe  eery  limertooea  which  the  ohjcctora  dte  aa  witnessea  were 

tbm  tat  •HOam  nl  wUch  qifMrad  In  1841: 
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nnqaettkinabiy  franwd  under  water,  and  so  pn»'e  a  Bobadence 
prior  to  the  clrvation.  Dnrwiu's  rriU«i  differ  among  thpmiu'lvea, 
bol  it  may  be  enoagh  to  dvrell  on  tbc  views  of  tti«  two  lofit-nuned, 
tor  th«y«peak  from  the  wider  jiersoiuil  eiperience.  Sir  J.  Hansy 
nrges  that  as  the  majority  of  oceanic  inlands  arc  volcanic  in 
ori^D,  tlic  foundnlion  of  nu  atoll  ifl  more  likely  to  have  lieen  boilt 
Dp  by  thiB  ageocy  fnm  the  ocean  depths  than  to  be  formed  by 
the  hill  surface  of  an  ancient  land.  That  need  not  have  come 
within  the  twenty-five  fathom  sonndingK,  for  iu  these  tropic  seas 
the  u[^r  vtratom  of  water — at  the  vety  least  one  hmidred 
EathomR  thick — te^nu  with  orguniems,  oalcw«oas  and  idlioeoos. 
These  wonld  accnmulate  on  any  Hubmarioe  bank,  and  gradoally 
iaIm  a  foandation  of  forarDinifeT*,  nolliporea,  &c.,  till  Uie  reftf- 
bnilding  corals  could  begin  tbeir  constmctive  work.  At  first  the 
top  of  the  future  atoll  would  be  fairly  level,  bat  as  it  approached 
tbe  rarloce  the  cotals  towards  the  exterior  would  lloari«h,  while 
the  rest  would  dwindle,  owing  to  Jnaufficient  (bod  and  le«s  well- 
afimted  water,  till  tlie  Knoalor  shape  wa»  assomed — growth  l»eing 
arrested,  as  all  admit,  slightly  above  the  low-tide  level.  Bat 
in  not  a  few  atolU,  a*  at  Ftinafuti,  the  outer  wall  deitoendii  t>t«e|>]y 
ior  lor  more  than  150  fcrl — which  ought  to  be  the  bottom  of  the 
reef,  and  thus  of  the  cliff.  To  t)uH  they  reply,  When  the  reef 
comes  within  the  wash  of  the  Pacific  surge,  deod  branches  of  coral 
are  broken  off  and  fall  down  to  ita  base,  where  they  and  other 
organisms  form  a  talus.  On  this  the  Uving  coral  Rrows,  so  that 
the  reef  spread;  outwards  on  it^  own  ruins.  I'^at,  however,  as  this 
would  not  affect  tbe  lagoon,  would  add  materially  to  the  breadth 
of  tbe  islands;  yet  commonly  tlteae,  in  a  lai^e  atoll,  are  eom- 
lianttiTely  narrow,  wlule  the  Is^^n  is  very  wide— at  Funafuti 
eleven  miles  in  tbe  narrowefit  port.  So  advocates  of  this  view 
assert  that  the  water  of  the  lagoon  acts  like  a  corrosive  fluid  on 
the  dead  (vganinns,  and  carries  their  carbonate  of  lime  out  to  sea 
through  the  channels  which,  they  think,  are  very  probably 
formed  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  these  two  actions, 
the  atoll  spreads  outwards  like  a  fairy-ring.  Profetwor  A.  Agassis, 
in  his  splendid  work,'  published  about  a  year  ago,  which  records 
the  results  of  bis  examination  of  a  number  of  coval  reef:*  in  tli« 
tropical  Pacific,  lays  great  stress  on  tbe  frequent  evidence  of 
upheaval,  and  thinks  that  in  many  cases  a  thick  reef  oouBist« 
of  A  cap  of  recent  coxa!  supported  by  a  mass  of  older  limestone. 

•  JtMMlM  y  U*  JTBMin  4^  ibrtwnl  OtOefff.  V.>]   i-rHU. 
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rHe  aiao  acoepts  the  theory  of  ontward  extension  on  its  ovn  rainc, 
and  mkii)tJuD«,  vith  Sir  J.  Murray,  that,  tAking  dll  th«  cases  into 
aocooat,  w»  bsve  no  need  to  «pp«ul  to  eobsidence  in  exjilanation 
of  «  onnJ  reef. 

K««piog  in  view  these  uilagoni»tic  ideas,  we  may  proceed  to  th« 
cmnhMtion  of  the  materials  obtained  at  I-MnafutJ,  and  now  pub- 
lished b;  Ibe  Roynl  Society.  Dr.  Kinde  has  given  the  folloving 
•oeoont  of  the  oorre  and  the  other  materiala  obtained  in  the  M«v«ral 
boringi.  Of  the  main  one,  about  njne-tenths  of  the  apper  two- 
tliirtb  oonsiKt  uf  incoherent  or  lightly  cemented  rock,  the 
ROttinder  only  coming  to  the  sarCace  m  Bolid  core ;  wtiiie  almost 
the  vbole  of  the  lower  third — about  366  feet — is  in  the  latter 
eooditioa.  The  materials,  though  often  poanded  into  a  sand,  an 
wholly  arganie  and  catcareoas,  and  thoagh  the  borings  of  a  small 
v|ongv  (ClUma)  which  baa  siliceous  spicnie*  are  abundant,  nil 
trace  of  thi«  mineral  ha«  been  removed  in  solution,  llie 
principal  organisms  ore  calcareous  algie,  foraminifemi  and  corals, 
but  the  rauain^  of  eebinids,  annelidx,  polyzoa,  mo11u«cs,  &c.,  are 
abo  fiiaod.  Dr.  Uinds  dcMoibea  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
fiaUoving  words : 


» 


t  cntiwlwi  art  oanallj  oottmlng^cd  UigeUicr  In  (lie  eora  In  niioni  pro- 
pwrtta— ;  TCf7  b9<|BaBaj  «v  fl»d.  hoMvnr.  a  pnptmdiruoa  at  Mie  «c  Uie  other 
of  the  prladtMl  RTwtps,  *neh  as  (oaaadaiftn  or  octal.  Mid  oeeuhaaOf  at  Ilia 
lalsf  MM  altpe,  Uiro^  a  iwiaUe  thi<AneM  of  Um  rod:,  one  (om  oentimifDg 
tat  a  pMlod,  nd  Umi  gndnBll;  flrinic  wvy  to  llio  pf«domlnano«v  or  perhaps  Ihs 
^lartis  acoMTmec,  of  asother,  .  .  .  Tbe  rarkms  organism*  (rani  the  borings 
sB  bclds(  lo  cslrtlag  gtoien,  sod  wiUi  some  exoeptioais  tin  spodes,  m  ht  s« 
ikaf  MM  fa*  4«l«ralMd,  are  alto  lUU  Itrti^,  Tbe  «r«al«T  nnmbtr  have  (mmi 
laeeprfsad  ta  tbe  drodflngi  fram  tbe  onl«r  slopM  «r  the  nwf  snd  trota  the 
hf^iB ;  -  -  <  sene,  howner,  ba**  not  yti  beai  met  wUb  In  the  icoeat  faiuiB  of 
tksla^ltr. 

Of  tbe  several  organism*,  one  or  two  of  the  foraminifera  have 
ft  mnewbat  restricted  occurrence  in  tbe  boring,  but  the  majority, 
•■pacially  the  seren  commoner  genera,  range  from  near  the 
ratbeeto  tbe  bottom.  All  the  oral*  are  reef-buildera,  not  a  single 
dMp-M*  one  hating  been  found,  and  the  commoner  forms  range 
iotmaittcntlj  from  tbe  top  to  the  l>ottom.  Two  genera  of  ealca- 
mui  algB>  hare  been  recognised — //ra/iNWiiaand  LMothamnWfn, 
Tbey  occur,  ofteo  abandantly.  in  almost  every  uore,  the  fortner 
BWtlung  up  neariy  the  whole  of  tliat  between  652  and  660  feet, 
tad  tbe  Utter  contributing  very  materially  between  730  and 
1,100  fiMt.     Both  arv  still  Ufing  pIpDlifully  on  the  sur&ce  of  tbe 
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reeC.  In  other  vorde,  tliroagliout  the  whole  1. 114  ffl«t  there  ia 
nothing  to  ihow  a  fnssage  apvards  from  deeper  to  shallower 
inter,  or  from  older  to  newer  rocks,  while  the  occurrcucc  of  reet- 
boilding  corals  at  all  depths  obligea  as  either  to  assert  that  these 
c&D  do  coafltractive  work  at  rather  more  than  seven  timea  the 
depth  UMaally  accepted  aa  their  limit,  or  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  reef  has  Kubinded  Dot  less  titan  900  feet. 

But  an  attempt  might  be  mode  to  avoid  this  dilemma  by  saseri- 
ing  that  as  the  borehole  it  rery  near  the  seaward  edge  of  the  reef, 
it  haa  mainly  passed  through  talas,  aa  a  r««ult  of  the  fairy-ring 
growth  almndy  mentioned.  Dr.  llinde  kept  n  careful  look>out  for 
indications  of  this,  without  finding  any  sign  either  of  the  ohliijue 
stratification  in  the  cores,  which  one  would  expect  if  that  were  90, 
or  even  of  definite  bedding,  or  that  the  corals  and  other  organisms 
in  the  lower  part  had  not  lived  on  the  spot  ju.«t  as  much  as  tho«« 
in  the  opper  one,  Xor  is  that  all.  In  snch  an  atoll  a»  Funafoti 
«•  auinot  separate  a  fairy-ring  eKteusiou  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  lagoon  1^  corrosive  nt-tiou  b<-cutu^  of  the  narrownen  of 
tlie  islands  and  the  width  of  the  encircled  sheet  of  water.  In 
the  ehallover  part  of  the  latter  the  dead  oi^anisms  do  not  seem 
to  be  more  rotten  than  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  reef,  and 
Dr.  Hinde  makes  the  following  general  remarks  on  the  material 
brought  up  from  Mr.  Halligan's  borings : 

A  ilrikjAg  fsBtait  ia  tbe  luge  snount  of  tfaii  coloarcoiu  alga  Ballmtd* 
«piiittia,  vu.  vMMVpn;  in  the  npper  balf  of  tbe  bariogB.  In  a  d«ptli  ot  uvnr  nzty 
ImC  (.lie  bMb  ki«  priaolfttllr  coapoaed  ot  ihe  datocbed  Jejots  of  tltis  Alga,  «ble)i 
arc,  jndgtag  from  tbe  MiDplea,  ^tc  fraa,  and  not  coiMntad  l<4t«tb*f  in  any  way. 
With  tb«  gaUwtirffl  tberc  U  a  amaU  praponloo  o(  foraailiiifcra,  oocab,  and 
ftagoaata  of  oUiar  ixgaitlunA.  lltrtwaaa  abttr-two  and  aight;  toot  the  anxinat  of 
SaHmtia  dltaloUlics  to  aboot  oce-balf,  and  the  )olnh  in  tliia  pottion  an  rw 
loafer  free,  boi  opmcnldri  bj  calcite,  t«getber  with  foramieUen,  bUo  rabbtj 
Tock.  JU  the  level  of  ninet;.(eiir  t»«t,  and  to  tbe  bottom  of  Ibo  boring,  tbe 
Jtalinf4»  fonae  only  a  atigbt  peneotage  of  Ui«  rook ;  at  tbe  lower  Inela  tba 
mlome  otmotnre  b  tetaload,  aa  a  rDl^  alniort  nocbangeiL  Tbete  b  n»  cton 
pnniUd  in  tbe  otber  boringa  at  Fanafutl  to  theag  BMwirda  depoills  lien«atb  tba 
laguon ;  alUieogb  aome  pwta  of  tbe  nuln  boilag,  betereon  S3T  and  748  feet  tnxn 
ilie  ruifiM,  oonaisl  rhleaj  of  Uaiivu^a  and  focamlalfafa,  i]i«  tclxt|t«  unonnt  of 
the  former  \»  tooeh  loM  ibao  Ea  tba  lagoon  boring.  Tbe  chanu^cr  ot  tbe  rook  bt 
tbe  lovec  fitly  feet  of  the  lagoon  boriiig  dot*  not  differ  mnch  fmm  that  ia  tbe 
bigbcr  part  of  the  eaain  boiinf:.  Tbe  eame  organUms  are  prcicnt  la  botb,  serf 
tfao  corslii  and  foramiaUcn  In  tbe  lagoon  bcrJng  are  belter  ptaerred  and  kaa 
•Itsrad  IbaB  ibota  at  oomepondl^  depUu  In  tbe  main  boring. 

These  facts  seem  as  anfagonistic  u  poKsibte  to  the  bypotheau 
of  the  enlaigemeat  of  tb«  lagoon  by  corrosion,  and  the  atoll 
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been  pureed  to  a  dvpth  of  over  1,100  feet  without  nupplying 
any  erid«Qce  of  grav-th  on  a  talus,  or  of  b«ing  a  mi-rely  Huperlicial 
e^  o    ft  comlifproo!!  rock,  enpported  on  a  limestoDc  of  T«rttnry 

Bat  if  the  Funafuti  atoll  is  a  contioootis  formation,  the  ag«  of 
ihe  tattB  increases  in  going  downwanlit — tltat  is,  the  time  daring 
wbkb  tb«y  have  betn  pxpowd  to  the  action  of  water  under  a 
iiowly  aogmeDtiog  prefisore.  They  should,  therefore,  aiTord  an 
opportunity  of  studying  th«  cliangpB,  chemical  and  mineral,  pro- 
duced by  these  agencies.  This  has  been  done  by  Professor  Judd 
Mtd  Dr.  Cani«,who  have  given  u^  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  making  of  a  limeHtone.'  Carbonate  of  lime  crystalUaes  in 
two  fonnx,  calcitt*  and  aragonite,  the  latt«r  being  the  less  stable, 
and  often  passing  over,  after  a  time,  into  the  other.  Some 
organiiima  incoqnrate  the  one  form,  some  the  other,  in  their  solid 
parts,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  organic  iiseae,  the  dii- 
a|qiearanee  of  which  often  makes  them  more  or  lesa  incoborent. 
At  Fonafnti  tbic  ceases  to  be  appreciable  after  a  depth  of  one 
bondnd  fe«t.  Carbonate  of  lime  i:«  depositod  from  the  water  on 
tbe  ealeaiMNU  organisnu,  ultimately  cementing  them  together, 
aad  generally  taking  the  form  of  aragonite  or  calcite,  in  corre- 
spondence with  that  beneath  it.  Presently  the  calcareous  mud, 
which  has  been  washed  into  the  interstices  of  these  organisms, 
ttirif  btgios  to  crystallise,  and  aragonite,  whether  it  be  in  or 
among  Ihem,  to  change  rather  rapidly  into  calcite.  The  dis- 
■ppeannce  of  the  former  mineral  begins  at  aboot  100  feeti  and 
tqr  about  220  feet  it  i^  com[iIete.  This,  hoveTer,  is  not  the  only 
minnal  change  exhibitH  in  the  cores.  Ttom  top  to  bottom  they 
omtain  »ome  carbonate  of  magnesia  (indicating  the  preMnco  of 
tbtraiseraldolomite),  which  is  rather  oorioaslydistribated.  This 
eacbooate  is,  indeed,  always  present  in  calcareous  organisms  sach 
M  eocapoM  the  reef  rock  at  Funafuti,  but  its  amount  is  genemlly 
mder  I  pr^  c«nt.  Here,  in  the  Rrsi  Gfty  f(>et,  the  amount  gradu- 
aHy  rife*  to  16  per  cent.;  this  occurs  at  depths  of  fifteen  aad 
twenty-fira  feet,  between  which  it  falls  off  to  12  per  cent  Aft«r 
the  latter  maximmn  it  declinei,  till  at  fifty  feet  only  1*5  par 
cent  is  prraent ;  and  that  amount  continue',  with  little  ohanga, 
down  to  637  feel,  '  when  a  rapid  rise  in  the  magnesia  carbonate 

Wa  do  B«l  knttw  Utc  nia  al  wUch  m  rook  llio  Fusalull  U  tonnoil,  Init 
putwMy  ba  *«11  vithlii  iba  ntaik  tn  eeaj»ct«rtii(  Uist  Ui»  IowmI  oatM 
at  Imm  as  bU  at  ifat  Gr«al  PyiaHb!,  |>erlMp*  mj  naok  men  andsaL 
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pnccntag*  again  eoaaatnc**,  and  id  conUnoed  till  n  deptb  of  658 
feet  is  reached,  when  the  proportion  of  magmnDm  to  caloiam 
carbon>t«  hu  attained  tLi;  limit  of  40  to  60.  This  high  per- 
cental of  40  of  magnesium  carbooate  ia  maintained,  with  small 
fuiationt,  and  tvo  important  intemtptioDV,  .  .  .  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  boring,'  and  no  doabt  is  the  chief  caiue  of  the 
greater  aolidity  of  the  lower  third  of  the  cofe.  To  follow  Pr»- 
f«Hor  Jadd  in  hist  lucid  discussion  of  the  significance  of  these 
eliaagee  vould  involve  too  miuiy  t^chnicaUtieA  for  th«se  page^ ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  the  mineral  change  does  not 
com*po»d  with  an  organic  one,  and  cannot  be  adduced  aB  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  lower  rock  being  much  older  than  that 
which  rests  upon  it. 

Though  this  investigation  at  runafati  was  not  the  first 
attempt  at  boring  into  a  coral  reef,  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  atoll  luis  be«»n  studied  a»  a  whole,  Nunplm  having  been 
brought  up  from  n  considerable  thickness  of  the  lagoon  bed,  its 
growing  portions  carefully  cxamini-d,  and  coreo  or  materials 
obtained  continuouitly  down  to  a  great  depth,  tbe  whole  of  which 
havtt  be4-n  tjuhjcctixi  to  the  iDO!>t  careful  biological  and  cbemioil 
study  under  the  microscope.  Tbe  results  lead  us  to  tbiti  conclu- 
ftion :  that,  though  Kunnfuti  and  »ome  similarly  formed  atolU 
crown  a  submarine  moontain  mass  which  may  very  |Hx>bably 
have  been  built  np  from  the  ocean  door  by  volcanic  action,  tlte)nrt 
investigated — vist.  to  a  depth  of  over  1,100  feet — is  onfavoarabla 
to  a  '  tairj'-ring  growth,'  and  indicates  a  conilidemhle  sabeideaoe ; 
in  other  words,  Funafuti  supporte  Darwin's  views.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  tliat  work  done  elsewhere  by  later  ob«erv«rnt — 
Semper,  Rein,  Murray,  Agnrxiz,  and  others — has  showu  that  all 
eoral  rvefs  have  not  the  same  history,  and  that  Uie  theory  formed 
durini^  Hie  voyiige  of  the  B«agU  is  leas  universally  applicable  than 
has  been  sometimes  supposed. 
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FREl^CH  HOVSEKEEPrNG. 

BT  MISS   BETHAM- EDWARDS, 
arrtciBB  m  L'txurxemoN  pvhuqux  d»  fb^cs. 

VklxcB  boDBekeeping  may  be  described  as  the  glorification  oE 
■implkitjr.  ■  sapreme  economy  of  timv,  ouUay,  and  wony.  Nothing 
mon  oompicooiulf  exemplifies  the  ply  of  the  French  mind.  In  no 
otb«r  field  is  so  well  evidenced  French  lovo  of  method,  economy, 
•ltd  mental  repoae. 

I  will  first  deacribe  a  day's  hotuekceping  in  Paris,  the  household 
consisting  of  nine  or  ten  persons,  four  of  whom  are  domcetics,  less 
tlian  half  the  number  that  would  be  found  necessary  in  England. 
Hanag  sent  cnps  of  t«a  or  coffee  and  rolls  ufstain,  and  prepared 
«oIIm  lor  the  Idtobeo,  th«  cook  is  fme  to  go  to  market.  Her  fellow* 
sarrants  hdp  themMlTsa  to  coffee  from  the  bob  and  bread  from 
ftke  cttpboard,  each  washing  up  his  or  her  bowl  when  emptied. 
Tbs  niQcwoman  has  deposited  her  can  of  milk,  the  baker  baa 
brought  the  day's  bage  supply  of  bread.  No  one  will  have  busi- 
aosa  whb  iIm  Idtohen  bell  till  next  morning. 

Fnoeb  meals,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  praotieally  reduced 
to  two ;  no  elaborate  breakfasts  aft«r  English  faabion,  no  nursery 
at  adHMd-room  dinners,  no  afternoon  leas.  The  wet^nurso  dis- 
BiBsed,  "B&tk  takes  its  place  at  the  family  board.  The  fashionable 
wold  certainly  indolges  in  what  is  <»llcd  a  '  five  o'clock,'  hut 
iwnly,  if  eter.  at  home.  Tbe  tea  restaurant  is  a  favourite  rendes- 
voaa,  and  tesMlrinking  is  strictly  confined  to  its  patronesses.  In 
saodsst,  middls-eloss  homes,  the  pleasantert  meal  of  the  day  with  us 
is  quite  onkaown. 

Wa  will  now  follow  our  cook  on  tier  errands.  Having  taken 
ocden  from  the  mistress,  she  sets  forth  provided  with  two  capacious 
IxdiBts  or  string  ba^^  As  there  are  no  tradesmen  to  call  for 
onlan,  ndiber  fiiUimonger,  greengrocer,  butcher,  nor  grocer,  she  can 
lake  matters  easily,  which  in  aU  likelihood  she  does.  Tbe  French 
temperament  is  not  given  to  finrry  and  bustlo.  and  a  daily  marketer 
will  natnfally  bave  a  vast  acquaintance. 

But  our  rook  wiO  ofttime*  fiD  her  pannien  nearer  home  than 
*vai  t^  nearest  market. 
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A  pictorial  UtA  h«art-tej(Mcing  sight  is  the  Pans  street  batrow, 
ambolAtoiy  comacopta  pQed  iiigli  with  fruit,  (lowers,  and  ve^tabl«8, 
tb«  fertility  c^  the  most  IcrtUc  country  of  Europe  here  focused  on 
the  city  pavement.  Small  wonder  if  the  caterer  halts  before  one 
of  these,  tempted  by  freaheat  of  green  things  in  season— salads, 
herbs  for  (lavonriDg,  sorrel  tor  soup,  asparagus,  artichokes  ctf  peas 
for  her  rnitrtmOt.  A  halt,  too,  she  will  very  likely  make  at  a  tmit 
barrow,  providing  herself  with  the  dining-room  deaiert — luscioas 
little  wild  strawberries  {/raint  ie  quatre  saisone),  melons,  figa,  what- 
e^'er  happens  to  be  at  ita  best. 

Bat  the  day's  provision  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  batter,  and  eggs 
has  to  be  found  room  for,  and  in  oU  probability  she  will  oonclndc 
her  purchases  at  the  market,  her  joint  or  joints  of  meat  wrapped 
in  paper  being  consigned  to  the  bottom  of  a  pannier,  lighter  com- 
moditiea  lying  on  the  top.  Both  receptacles  being  filled  to  the 
brim,  she  returns  home,  doubtless  with  aching  anns,  but  well 
pleased  to  have  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and  opportonitica  of  chat. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  French  household  the  process  is 
not,  as  with  ourselves,  one  of  elaboration,  but  the  very  reverse. 
The  day's  budget  becomes  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  lb« 
day  itself.  There  is  no  fagot  of  little  red  books  for  the  mistresa 
to  look  over  and  settle  once  a  week,  no  possibility  of  erroneous 
entries,  no  percentage  paid  for  the  booking  and  sending  o^y 
goods.  0 

And  our  cook,  having  only  four  meab  to  prepare,  instead  of  her  ' 
English  colleague's  half  score,  can  cooocntiatc  all  her  energies  upon^ 
these.  I 

The  dinner,  in  French  domestic  economy,  is  as  the  son  to  the 
planets.  Every  other  operation  is  made  subservient  to  it,  every 
other  incident  revolves  round  it.  For  with  our  French  neigbbourg 
the  principal  repast  of  the  day  is  not  merely  a  meal,  it  la  a  dirmer. 
This  nice  distinction  is  happily  indicated  by  the  following  story. 
A  French  friend  was  deecribing  to  me  Uio  fare  of  an  English  coantrj 
inn  and  praisbg  the  day's  fish,  roast  duck,  and  pudding,  '  Bat.' 
she  added  as  a  rider, '  it  was  n  meal,  not  a  dinner.* 

The  mid'day  dfjeuner,  now  called  lunch  in  fashionable  sooietyj 
b  comparatively  an  insignificant  aSair,  not  deemed  worthy  of 
tablecloth  !    Lunch,  even  in  wealthy  houses,  ia  served  on  the  bare^ 
table,  and  I  must  say  that  higtdy  polished  o«k,  mahogany,  or 
walnut  admirably  set  o&  plate,  crystal,  and  dowers.     We  are  all 
more  c^  Inea  slaves  to  conventioDality  and  habit,  and  the  thingtjm 
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deem  becomfaig  and  appropri&te  ore  most  often  the  things  witii 
trbick  wc  &r«  f«iiuli«r. 

That  nice  distinction  just  quoted  indicates  the  relative  import- 
•aoc  of  dinner  in  France  and  England.  The  minute  cat«,  indeed) 
bellowed  npOD  the  preparation  of  food  bji  out  neighbours  is  almost 
taeomprchenjublc  among  oarsclve^.  French  folka,  alike  the  mode* 
nte}f  veil  off  and  the  rich,  are  nevei  satbfied  with  a  meal.  They 
mnit  end  the  daj  with  a  dinner. 

Imspective  of  economy  both  in  catering  and  cookery,  it  may 
safely  be  averred  that  the  one  French  cxtzavaganc«  to  set  against 
ft  tbonmul  English  extravagances  ia  the  dinner.  It  is  the  only 
QMS  of  Addition  inatead  of  subtraction  when  bdancing  French  ood 
IP'^I'**'  items  of  daily  expenditure.  And  the  charm  of  French 
dianen,  like  the  beauty  of  Frenchwomen,  to  quote  Uichelet,  is 
vide  np  of  little  nothings.  The  very  notion  of  preparing  so  many 
ahbotate  trifles  for  the  family  board  would  drive  an  English  cook 
nutd.  Bat '  Lvcullos  dines  with  LuouUus'  is  a  French  motto  of 
oaimsal  acceptance.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  great  Rcunan  art 
eoBsotor  and  epicure  tfaus  admoDished  his  house-steward,  who, 
koowiog  one  day  that  his  master  was  to  dine  alone,  served  op  what 
my  French  friend  would  call «  meal,  not  a  dinner. 

Uichelet  says  somewhere  that  the  French  workman  who  oomes 
boms  tired  and  pvrliaps  depressed  from  his  day's  work  is  straight- 
ny  put  in  good  huniuur  by  his  plateful  of  hot  soup.  For '  Lucollas 
diaes  with  Lnculltu  *  is  a  maxim  of  the  good  housewife  in  the 
faunblest  as  well  as  the  upper  ranks. 

Dsspte  sQoh  fastidiousoese  and  the  high  prices  of  Paris  and 
Pkanoe  geoeially,  Frendi  housekeeping  most  be  less  costly  than  our 
owa. 

Those  well-fiUed  pannieis  represent  one  kind  of  economy,  the 
natiopal  genios  for  cookery  implies  snotltcr.  In  buying  direct  from 
the  market  a  certain  percentage  ia  saved.  Again,  a  French  cook 
buns  aey  and  every  thing  to  advantage,  and  many  a  eoUnaty 
cA^  (Towre  is  the  result  of  care  and  skill  rather  than  rare  or  costly 
iagiadientJL  With  just  a  pjnohof  savoury  herbs  and  a  clear  Sre,a 
cook  will  torn  shreds  of  cold  meat  into  deliciuitaly  appetising  morsels, 
gHtnoomio  diseiimiiutiou  on  the  part  of  her  patrons  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  excellence.     If  1  were  aaked  to  point  out  the  leading 

iduuacteristic  of  tb«  Preach  mind,  I  shoold  unhesitatingly  say  that 
it  is  the  critical  faculty,  and  to  this  faculty  we  owe  not  only  the 
onriTaDed  Freneh  cwinne,  but  pleasures  of  the  tabic  generally. 
vou  xn.— sa  ft,  yj;  24 
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Hen  b  one  inatance  in  poinL  One  quite  ripe  melon,  to  tlie  od- 
initUtod,  (ut«s  very  much  tike  auotlicr.  But  »  Frciwh  country 
gcatlem&n  knows  better.  Whenever  a  m«loo  of  supeilativo  flavour 
is  aonrcd,  he  orders  the  seeds  to  be  Mt  aude  for  planting.  Thus  the 
■Qperiative  kind  is  propagated.  The  critical  faculty  is  ever  aleit  in 
Fnnco,  warriog  with  mediocrity  and  incompleteoeM. 

I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  boDsehold  managemeot  ^nerally. 
Here,  also,  wc  shuU  find  startling  divergence*. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  French  households  is  the  amount  of 
indoor  work  done  by  meo.  When  the  great  novelist  Zola  met  his 
death  so  tragically,  it  will  be  remembered  chat  two  meo-sorvaote 
had  prepared  tho  house  for  the  return  of  master  and  mistreos. 
Apparently  no  woman  was  kept  except,  perhaps,  Madame's  maid. 
This  is  often  the  case. 

In  England  the  proportioo  ai  men  to  women  indoor  servants  is 
as  out  to  ihr(«  or  four ;  in  France  Uie  reverse  is  the  ease,  parioor- 
muds  being  unknown,  and  the  one  femme  de  dumAre  being  ladies* 
as  well  as  housemaid.  Tbe  worh  mainly  falla  upon  the  men.  They 
sweep,  dust,  and,  in  short,  supply  tlie  place  of  our  neat  maidens  in 
spotless  cotton  gowna.  The  tact  i»,  had  French  valeta  no  3W6e|Hng 
or  dusting,  they  would  often  have  to  sit  for  hours  with  their  hands 
before  them.  One  element  entailing  a  large  staff  of  servants  hen 
is  absent  in  a  French  house.  I'his  is  the  staying  guest,  the  unint«r- 
nipted  succession  of  visitors.  Outside  private  hotels  and  the  hand- 
some flats  of  the  fashionable  quarters,  there  is  indeed  no  room  in 
Pariuao  bouaeholda  for  friends.  The  words  '  dine  and  sleep '  or 
*  week  end '  have  not  found  tlieir  way  into  French  dictionariea,  Qoi 
have  dine-and-sleep  or  week-end  guests  yet  become  a  French  insti- 
tution. Of  family  partiu  in  cUutcaux  sud  ooimtry  bouses  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  upon  another  occasion.  It  u  easy  to  under- 
stand why  threie  or  four  servants  sulQce,  whilst  in  Engiand  a  down 
would  be  needed  for  people  of  similar  means  and  pomtion.  De- 
scending the  social  or  rather  ftnaucjal  scale,  coming  to  incomes  of 
hundreds  rather  than  thousands  a  year,  we  must  still  subtract  and 
subtract.  \VheT«  three  or  four  maids  are  kept  in  England,  a 
general  servant  is  kept  in  France,  and  where  a  maid-of-aU>work  ia 
pat  up  with  here,  French  housewives  do  without  so  much  as  a  Tilly 
Sh>wboy.  I  have  accompanied  the  wife  of  an  officer,  with  her  baby 
IB  its  perambulator,  to  market,  bringing  home  Uie  day's  providings- 

Whilst  ofHciab,  alike  civilian  and  military,  receive  much  hiwer 
pay  in  France  than  in  England,  whilst  profcd^oual  earaiugs  are 
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noeh  let*,  m  must  remember  that  taxation  is  higher  and  com- 
moditiM  of  ^  kinda  dearer  serosa  the  water  than  among  ourselvee. 
Bui  eoonomy  ia  not  always  a  matter  of  strict  obligation.  What  we 
mH  putting  the  be«t  foot  forcmoit  <IoeB  not  often  trouble  our  neigh- 
boBflk  They  prefer  to  look  ahfad  and  provide  against  untowonl 
•TCBtaolitiM. 

A  kabit  of  paraimonj  is  aometimea  whimsioally  displayed. 

Tbo  bouM  is  on  Engbshnvoman'H  fetiHk,  hor  idol.  Both  the  wife 
el  an  artisan  and  the  miatreas  of  a  m&naion  will  be  perpetoally 
noovating  and  iteaulifying  licr  interior.  Like  themAelves,  deoora- 
ttoo  aod  upholstery  must  be  in  the  fashion. 

Id  France  th«  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  a  house  is  done  for 
ooee  and  for  all.  It  is  a  matt«r  of  finaUty.  English  middle-claai 
IdUci,  who  eat  Sunday's  sirloin  cold  for  dinner  on  Monday  and 
p^T*  Taeaday,  spend  more  upon  their  homes  in  al^welvemonth 
ifcaa  French  folks  of  the  same  atanding  throughout  the  entire 
eotme  of  their  wedded  lives. 

Tbe  Fiwtoh  character,  to  quotu  that  original  vHlcr  and  sturdy 
Aa^ophite,  H.  Demolins,'  is  not  apt  at  spending.  Uere,  he  says, 
kis  eoontry-peoplc  must  go  to  school  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Etod  where  etementary  ciMnfort,  even  bodily  health,  ia  con- 
ttntd,  thrift  is  the  first  consideration.  When  Rabebus  jovially 
apoatiDphtaee  *  un  beau  et  oloir  fen '  (a  good  bright  fire),  he  ex- 
fUmm  the  luUio&al  appreciation  of  a  Inxory,  for  outside  rich  homea 
a  fin  ■  AVer  mgarded  rather  as  an  iitdulgence  than  aa  a  neoeaut/. 
Fsei  in  Fronm  is  ecoooniised  after  a  fashion  wholly  inooDOUvable 
to  an  Boglitb  mind.  When  a  French  lady  pays  visits  or  goes 
Aopping.  her  firs  is  Let  out  aod  relisted  on  her  return.  Many 
wosnan  Cairly  well-ofl  make  a  woollen  shawl  and  a  foot-warmer  do 
ditjr  ior  a  fins,  except  perhaps  when  it  is  freextng  indoors. 

I  ooee  •pent  a  winter  at  Nantes,  attd  during  my  stay  kept  my 
bed  with  broDchttta  for  a  week. 

'Toa  have  burnt  as  mucli  wood  during  your  week  in  bod  as 
WDold  suffice  many  a  family  for  tbe  whoU  winter,'  said  the  lady 
wUb  whom  I  was  lodging,  to  me.  Yet  Nantes  enjoys  an  exoep- 
tianaUy  mild  climate.  What  my  oonaumption  of  wood  wooU  have 
beao  at  Dijoo  I  cannot  conccivo. 

Booaskeeping  impliea  mention  of  Uie  housekeeper.    A  French- 
I  it  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  Qennan  Umufrau.     She  is  not, 

I  Martha,  troubled  from  morning  till  night  about  many  ihinp. 
*4*4mMtHlii  /tmftnrdafmnrf    P»rli,  rimUa-DlikiL 
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Dust  and  coWebs  do  not  bring  »  FnRchwomaa'a  grey  hairs  witb 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  Bcrnpaloaity  attained  in  English  houms 
by  the  usual  army  of  houac  aad  parlour  maids  is  never  aspired  to 
by  French  matxona. 

Some  years  since  I  lunched  with  acquaintancea  in  a  fine  cotintzy 
house,  rather  a  modem  chateau,  witfain  an  hour  and  a  half  by  road 
and  rail  of  Dijon.  The  house-party,  all  members  or  cotwecdooa  (rf 
master  and  mistreas,  nmnbend  twelve.  It  was  the  long  vacation, 
and  a  fuUhcr  indication  of  the  sumptuary  scale  ia  aQorded  by  the 
existence  of  a  private  chapel.  Whether  or  not  a  pneat  was  attached 
to  the  house  as  private  chaplain  I  know  not.  There  was  the 
chap^  a  new,  handsome  little  building,  standing  in  the  park. 

As  I  chatted  with  my  hostess  on  the  terrace  after  lunch  the 
topic  of  housekeeping  came  up. 

'  A  rather  onerous  task,'  I  said,  *  that  of  nustneaa  here  !  * 

8fae  smiled. 

*  So  I  imagined  it  most  be  when,  on  tbe  death  of  my  husband's 
parcntx,  wc  eamc  to  this  pkce.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
let  things  trouble  me— in  fact,  to  let  the  house  keep  itself,  which  it 
does,  and  docs  well  enough.' 

'  Admirably,'  I  ventured  to  add ;  and,  indeed,  my  experience 
convinces  me  that  most  French  houses  keep  themselves.  The 
German  SpeiteJtommer,  or  store-room,  in  which  a  Uauafrau  spends 
half  her  day,  does  not  exist  in  French  dwellings.  A  French- 
wouiun,  moreover,  is  far  too  much  the  companion  of  her  husband 
to  have  leisure  for  such  absorption  in  spice),  jams,  and  tho  rest. 
This  sabjcct,  namely  domestic  relations  and  social  osagee,  I  hope 
to  tnat  of  later. 
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A   HUNGHY  HEART.' 
BT  HfGH  CIJPF0R1>,  CMO. 

*  I  ■«  becoioe  a  namo ; 
For  Bl«*r«  raanlag  wjtb  •  hungry  tioui 
Modi  lUTO  1  Mnn  maA  known  -.  dilM  of  um 
And  majamn,  cUaues.  oouocil*,  gorcreiMnto, 
M;wlf  nol  Icut,  but  bcaoiu'd  or I1i«(d  ^.'—Vtjttft. 

Ttec  •cieotific  age  in  which  ve  lire  (nnd  bow  wp  contrive  to 
/wt  i«,  in  the  circumKtancM,  a  nuirv-el)  brinf^s  tiding  to  lu 
■hiM*rt  duly  of  the  discovery  of  some  new  ill  to  which  flriih  is 
Iwir,  yet  few  of  these  latter-day  ailment!*  are  more  f^onnine  than 
ttiat  to  which  Mr.  Kipling  hiu  been  the  first  to  give  a  coRvenient 
aune.  He  calU  it  the  '  Go  Fever,'  and  adds  thtit  it  \»  twice  aa 
ical  u  balf  the  di«>aMa  to  b«  foand  in  the  medical  dictionaries. 
Yet,  though  the  btixia«cs  of  ehrisbening  jt  has  been  left  to  an 
•ntbor  of  oar  own  time,  the  thing  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hilla,  or 
at  ray  rate  u  the  human  nice.  The  itch  of  travel  is  now  to  be 
allayvd  with  ease  and  little  hardship,  for  the  world  i«  spattered 
over  with  hotels  and  cararan-ferai.  is  covered  for  the  mo§t  part 
with  a  network  of  railway  lines,  and  is  ^rdled  about  and  linked 
port  to  port  by  the  Ion;;  wakes  of  iuntinierable  slii{x>.  Here  then 
b  tba  remedy  of  the  disease  ready  to  the  hand  of  any  man  who 
dads  to  make  the  neoeMary  sacrifice*  of  money,  of  time,  or  of 
Uwitr,  bat  it  was  otherwise  in  the  MiddU^  A>>eB>  when  the  traveller 
went  abroad  at  the  iw-ril  of  bis  bead,  and  had  to  trust  to  primi- 
trre  navif^tion,  radimcntary  tmnKjKrt,  or  to  his  own  sturdy 
kf^.  I'et.  snch  is  the  insistent  force  of  the  malady,  the  mania — 
ol)  it  what  yon  will — ttiat  even  the  ajipallinf;  difficulties  wbiob 
beed  him  could  not  keep  the  victim  of  the  '  Qo  Fever '  from 
wmndaiiiif;  through  a  world  which  then  indeed  was  wide,  and  of 
all  the  brotherhood  of  tmmps  no  one  atnoDf;  them  is  ntore  dccen- 
ioft  of  tmdying  (ame  than  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muluunmad  Ibn  Ahd 
Alteb  El  lawati.  frtmiliarly  known  a^  Ibn  Ilatuta,  ■  llie  Traveller 
without  peer  uf  the  whole  Amb  nation,'  ns  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  a  saint  of  hi*  own  faith. 

With   his    name,  perhajM,  a  small    minority  of  educated 
•  Co^yHf  M.  ISQI.  Uj  Ilofb  Cllffoid  in  Uw  Unltw)  gtaiM  oT  Ano'tas. 
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EuropMnH  U  Aoqoainted ;  his  book  lia»  bren  FPiid  by  the  slvnder 
batid  of  Arabic  »:lioliLni,  or  by  the  sHI)  fever  stodents  who  an 
iuttxveied  in  the  history  of  AHi&tic  «zplonttion  ;  but  while  Marco 
foio  standi)  for  at  pre-etnincDt  u  the  nio«i  fomoas  of  the  medi»ral 
vandcrpr!!,  Ibn  Batata,  a  greater  than  be,  is  pc rv i^t«ntly  forgolton 
or  igDored.  This  is  doubtless  dae  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he 
wroto  in  Amine,  and  portly  to  the  lat«  discovery  of  bia  mana- 
script,  the  very  exiiteoce  of  which  u-as  cot  mode  Imovii  to  Eoro- 
pcnns  until  1 808.  Hia  achievements,  hoverer,  are  so  extraordinary 
when  we  remember  the  focilitive  for  tiEA'H  at  his  command ;  his 
te«t]«Mli«M  ii  eo  antameable.  the  naive  self-revelationa  which  his 
rtoiy  affiudt  to  u>  are  »o  amnHing,  and  he  i«  witlud  mdi  an  entei^ 
taining  Mmpa^non  de  voyaffe.  that  his  book  is  well  worth  reading 
lor  its  own  sake.  It  is  with  the  hope,  therefore,  that  T  may  induce 
a  few  to  make  thrmsrUi^v  familiar  with  paf^  which  otherwisa 
might  have  escaped  their  attention,  that  I  here  propose  to  give  in 
outtine  a  brii-f  Aconunt  nf  hitt  wandering*,  and  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  experiences  which  fell  to  his  lot,  or  of  which  he  baa 
I  J««served  to  o*  the  record. 

I       Ibn  Battita,  then,  was  bom  in  Tangier  on  February  24,  1304, 

■ftnd  aetoatapon  bis  trareht  from  liiii  nativp  land  in  bis  twcnty-fimt 

year.     It  was  his  original  intention  to  go  no  farther  afield  than 

'  Mecca,  whither  every  good  Kluhnmmodnn  hopes   to  pass  at  least 

f  onoe  in  his  life  in  holy  pilerimBge,  and  to  ih)!>  end  he  joiim<-yed 

through  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to  Alexandria.     At  the  latter 

I  place,  h«  tells  as,  there  resided  at  that  tJme  a  pious  Im&m,  named 

^Borhin  Uddin,  to  whom,  as  was  his  wont,  Ibn  Batuta  went  to  pay 

his  respects. 

I  one  daj  went  to  bim,  wbw  be  aaM.  ■  t  perG«t*e  that  jtm  ■!»  fmft  at 

UatwDInft  i»U>  vsrlMM  oonatrtM.'     1  Mid  ■  Yw,'  slthongh  1  bad  at  Ibak  tta*tW 

LlaUntfoBOt  InvFlItDg  into  v«f7  dtrtaat  put*.    Be  replied, '  Tom  mnsl  fisit  nj^ 

lilmUicr  Tiaii  Cddta  In  IndJA,  and  Oto  m;  brotber  Rokn  Ctldtn  in  SiniHn,  nnd 

lalse  nj  bratbm  Boriiln  Uddtn  in  CbltM ;  and  wb«n  yon  «m  tbom,  prcoont  my 

I  oaDpUBOBte  to  than.'    1  wur  Mtosiabad  at  wbal  b«  said,  sod  deletmlaea  wlOiln 

njMlf  to  Tiidt  Umm  coaatn** :  nor  did  1  giva  np  mj  parpoee  till  I  had  met  all 

tbe  tbree  Benlioaed  hj  blm.  a&d  jneuinted  bk  oonpljinaiita  to  thini. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  pious  priest  wm  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  and  had  detected  tber  symptoms  of  the  '  Go  Fever '  in 
his  young  disciple.  Itm  Batuta,  we  may  also  snspect,  wanted 
nothing  better  than  an  excuse  for  distant  travel,  and  surely  no 
slighter  one  coinld  well  be  devified  than  Uiat  of  conrcyinf;  the 
compliments  of  a  casnal  8C<]uaiQtanc«  to  three  total  strangers. 
Quitting   Alexandria,   Ihn  Haltita  joumeyeO  through   Cpper 
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Egypt  into  the  Sudan,  croraed  to  Syrift,  made  pilgrimage  to  Ui« 
heij  idacen  of  Jeninalt'ia  and  Bpthlchem — for  your  Mohammadaa, 
it  mttit  b«  remembered,  has  immense  reverence  for  ibe  Chrictian 
tjBditioa— passed  to  Antiooh,  uid  at  Inst  aiTJ\'od  at  Mecca.  Prom 
Mecca  be  Iravdled  extcnnvely  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  retaniing 
•gain  to  the  Moty  City,  where  he  MJoiirned  for  the  spoce  of  tkiM 
jremn.  pUTHitDf;  theological  stadiei;  which  w«r«  later  tofurmeh  him 
with  a  weapon  wherewith  to  cleave  a  path  to  the  ends  of  the 
isrth.  For  at  this  time  MuhammadaoiBm  was  the  dominant 
religion  in  northern  and  wect^rn  India,  and  coloniex  of  it«  profet- 
son  were  to  be  foond  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  of  the 
SmaL  The  extraonlinary  cohesion  of  the  MuhammadanH  is  sncfa 
that  to  this  day  a  Trne  Believer  need  never  lack  food  or  dotbea 
or  ahriter  id  a  ttmnge  land  if  he  care  to  pre»ent  himnelf  to  his 
oo-reUgionists ;  and  Ibn  Batuta.  who  had  an  immense  e8t«em  for 
Umaelf,  made  a  lavish  use  of  the  boapitality  and  generoaityof 
tlie  great  brotherhood  of  which  lie  coonted  himself  no  mean 
BKBber.  He  tells  us  quite  frankly  the  method  of  bis  procedure, 
■ad  evidently  con«iders  that  Ium  presence  conferred  far  more 
bofwar  than  could  be  repaid  by  mere  material  benefits,  for  he  wna 
tbat  muTslknu  creation  of  the  ICa.'>t.  the  proftiKsional  liuly  man 
who  qioof[M  on  the  Fiiithful  by  ri^hl  divine  with  complete  sutia- 
EwlJao  to  himself — and  to  hi«  neighbours.  At  every  stage  of  bia 
^■■dariags  ba  speaks  of  alias  and  rich  [>re««-nti>.  but  bi«  name  is 
alwi^  in  th«  dative,  never  in  the  nominative  case.  In  bia 
■yea  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  let  this  fourteenth  century 
Harold  Skimpole  live,  and  he  docs  not  beaitote  to  impress  this 
gnat  tmtb  ujwn  those  of  his  entertainers  who  lack  the  insight  to 
perceiv*  it  for  themselvt*.  Tbus,  tn  his  later  years,  when  be 
met  the  nEj^ardly  Sultan  of  M^Ii  somewhere  tn  the  central  Sodan 
.  shocked  by  hts  partimoiiy,  he  tells  us  that : 


I  tmm  d»7  KM*  np  Id  Itti  pravnoe,  and  tmU :  <  I  luro  tnT»U»d  Um  woflil  ant, 
'  aad  kav*  vaai  Ua  Uegs ;  uiil  paw  I  b>T»  been  fvin  ntoirtlw  in  Uij  teniforiea, 
bal  Ml  pwiMrt.(»*r»n  pranUton  tnm  tbM,  bat  jM  na^Md  no.  Now,  whol 
itan  iNtf  «f  ll)M^«h«D  t  shall  be  bil«rnKal«(I  ondtanihjcct  h«T«artcr  I'  Upcm 
■Us  ke  ia*>  •■  a  fco«M  for  nj  •ecammo^Blion  wllli  niiuH'  pn>*i«lnna,  Aftar 
Ikk  Ibe  ihwilinlaai  tkiMri  me  tn  lb*  moiiili  ot  BanuoliSn,  aiid,  inrt  ul  iMr 
■iMlii.  tWr  Itsn  ■■•  IbncHwd-tUitj  mtUUi*  at  gold. 

[  Fmm  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Ibo  Batuta  did  not  lack  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  I 

After  eonpleting  his  sindiea  in  the  Uoly  City — and  were  ever 
theological  stodies,  before  or  sincv,  more  triamphantly  remnneta- 
tife  ?  — be  jaomeyed  throngb  Arabia  to  Aden,  paMed  into  Africa, 
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nenetnted  as  Ear  south  u  /jLUzibar,  and  came  bttck  to  Mecca  tn& 
the  StmiU  of  IIonnDz  aod  Kozistan.  Another  viiiit  to  Egj-jit  and 
Syria  « as  next  andertak«n,  sad  Uten  Ibn  Batuta  joined  thv  ramy 
of  Sultan  >Iuliftinm»d  Uibelt,  Kluui  of  Kipchak,  at  the  foot  of  the 

'  CauOMoa.  Here  hevnu:  very  hospitably  mtertaincd  lij-  Uia  KItan, 
mad  rince  the  itch  of  trarcl  was  still  strong  apon  him.  and  the 
desire  for  ibv  knowledge  of  new  things  still  unquenched,  he 
indaoed  hb  host  to  send  an  escort  with  him  to  th«  city  of  Bolgfaar, 
in  approximately  the  same  latitude  as  CaHI^Ic,  in  oider  ttiat  he 
might  witness  the  ebortiieta  of  the  sommer  nights  in  the  north. 
With  charactcrii'tic  devotion  he  conntwl  the  hours  of  daiVoen  by 
the  number  of  juayers  which  he  had  time  to  recite  between  dtak 
and  dawn,  and  he  then  returned  to  Uie  Sultan's  camp.  He 
longed  to  penetrate  into  the  liind  of  Darkness  whore  dog-sleiglis 
wer*  in  u»e,  which,  men  told  him,  lay  yet  further  to  the  north, 
but  he  curbed  his  d««re,  partly,  w«  may  surmi#e,  because  he 

,  heard  that  there  were  no  rich  Mnhammndons  there  to  take  proper 

'  care  of  the  needs  of  »  holy  man. 

One  of  the  wires  of  the  Sultan  Muhammad  llxbek  was  a  Greek 
|iriace««>  the  daughter  of  the  Kmperor  Andronicu»  the  Younger 
(^ConstaDtinopIe.  and  she  at  this  time  determiued  to  return  to 
hfr  oira  country,  in  order  to  leave  her  wn  under  the  care  of  her 
father,  presumably  that  he  might  be  brought  up  n  Cliristinn. 
Ihn  Batuta,  who  was  always  ready  for  a  chance  trip  into  unknown 
cities,  at  once  decided  to  attach  himself  to  her  party.  At  firet, 
however,  permission  to  do  so  wa.*)  refused  to  him  by  the  lady's 
husband, 

:  Ml  aecomt  (u  ho  cojrly  tdb  m)  of  some  r«*ra  wbldi  U  cnUrtained  re«pM*liis 
mo.  I  fliUcMd  Ub.  bowew,  Ullbig  t\xa  tfau  I  «fao«ld  novor  appear  faarorebor 
«at«  MB  hi*  Mrraot  and  gnot,  asd  that  he  meed  entertaia  no  tatn  nbktMiovir. 

So  Ibn  B»tuU  won  hiv  j^oint,  and,  reckoning  up  his  loot>  which 
came  to  u  handsome  total,  set  out  with  the  princess  upon  her 
homeward  joomey. 

In  the  pBsnge  jort  quoted  we  are  given  one  of  many  curioos 

'  sidelights  upon  the  character  of  our  holy  man.  Though  he  not 
only  expounded  the  Muhammadan  scriptures,  but  made  it  his 
bWnesB  to  live  by  them,  he  invariably  took  advantage  of  the 
penoiMion  of  the  Prophet  to  get  married  four-deep  in  every  town 
where  he  halted  for  a  little  bom  his  wanderings,  and.  in  spito  of 
hi*  somewhat  ostentatious  piety  and  the  ascetic  practices  in  which 
he  indulged  in  wasoos  of  adversity,  he  gcnt-rally  contrived  to 

I   keep  also  a  fiourishing  harem  of  concubines  and  slsve-girls  to 
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to  hU  comfort.  Sloreover,  h»>  nevpr  visits  a  countjy 
'vitboot  speftkJDg  uf  its  womi-a,  almost  invariably  with  grateful 
■{froral.  and  hv  loves  to  bint,  as  in  the  nbovr  insUnco,  at  fovoure 
R«cived  wJiieh  diil  not  rightly  belong  to  him,  and  of  jealousy 
amkeocd  by  him  in  the  h«arLs  of  the  gie«t.  There  have  been 
many  other  traveller*  before  and  einco  who  have  loved  to  adopt  a 
■imtUr  poee,  and  to  relate  for  th^  delectntion  of  their  coantrymen 
the  «tone«  of  their  dt«tant  successes ;  but  the  attitude  is,  to  oar 
notknv.  ntriotisly  incongruoiu  when  u-e  remember  that  Ibn  Biituta 
bud  claim  to  the  supiKirt  of  the  Fnithful,  and  inairted  upon  it  )>eing 
«xtFDde<l  to  him  purely  on  account  of  his  theolc^ioal  knowledge 
and  his  eminent  sanctity.  That  \iv  vmn  thu«  able  saccessfully  to 
oanfaiae  |)lea«urp  with  proGt  funusbea  bat  one  more  iUostiatioa 
tt  the  ease  with  which  in  the  Ka«t  a  man  may  impoM  hi«  own 
vdnataon  of  himself  npon  hia  neigbboors. 

n>e  Lady  Bail&n,  as  he  calls  her— a  comiption,  it  is  mp- 
poacd,  of  Philomena  or  lolaiithc — Iravelled  to  the  borders  of  bcr 
&the^a  dominions  with  an  enormous  e«coft  of  warriors,  and  at 
tVfliyiUgeof  tlieway  her  [lorLible  moKjue  waii  set  up,  and  a  great 
diiplay  of  piety  and  Muliammadan  orthodoxy  was  made  by  her  ; 
bat  at  a  fortre^'s  called  Maht&li  she  was  met  by  an  escort  Hent 
finn  ber  father,  and  mo«t  of  her  Muliammndan  guiud»  here 
tanked  back,  though  Ibn  IlatutA  continued  to  accompany  her. 
Ha  Botca  with  shocked  aimucmcot,  however,  that  as  soon  as  she 
bad  panrrri  into  ber  fatl^r's  dominions  tho  l^y  BatlOn  incon- 
tlDeolly  alnndoued  her  religious  obsenances,  drank  wine,  feaxted 
ea  vwine's  flesh,  and  committed  sundry  other  abominations,  to 
tbe  JBtenae  disgurt  of  the  Muhammadans  of  her  party.  In  Cou- 
•tantinojile,  too,  »he  put  from  her  all  ]>retence  to  allegiance  to  the 
PiDfibeCt  and  Ibn  Batata,  distrcfsed  beyond  measure  at  the  notny 
riai^Bg  of  Ctirivtian  church  bells,  at  the  sight  of  a  cross  set  up 
jurt  within  the  cathedral  of  Bt.  Sophia  being  '  worahijipcd '  by  all 
«bo  eoleifd,  and  by  tba  ooxwos  Cltristian  atmosphere  of  the 
fiam,  baitcDMl  to  abaha  ita  dust  from  off  his  feet,  tarrying 
oaly  to  aecore  such  gUla  as  were  available  from  the  renegade 
fmctm. 

He  acoordingly  made  his  way  bock  to  Saltan  Muhammat) 
■Usfadc,  that  liting  at  El  Sarii,  where  lie  garnered  more  loot,  aitd 
pKade  tbe  acquaJnlaooe  of  a  rival  holy  man,  tlia  Imim  Noom&n 
LVddin,  of  wbom  be  Myt : 

ll     Be  ti  •  ^m  o(  lU  natl  lUanl  dE^fovhlun.  txirlo  Idoudl  ouJMlkaDr  w»fa 
^teUi«bM  haaWrwtlbthapoacwiavUU  ltU|miilU    Tks  raltan  irUuliliM 
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ettaj  TM»3.  ftl«  UfON  htm  and  •bom  liln  crcrr  klndoou,  «lill«  b*  tMhfcTM 
UbhU  Id  the  noM  rapnljiirc  ntsnet. 

Leaving  tbe  Sultan  Muhnmmiul,  Fhti  Bstatn  nnt  jooraeyMl 
rutwud  to  Bokhara,  Satnarkand,  and  Baikh,  arriving  presently 
at  Ttu,  the  Kite  of  the  grave  of  thi<  Khalif  HiVrOD  F.I  Kashtd.  He 
CTOt<s«i  th^  Uindn  Ka«h,  and  pMwd  through  K&bul  and  6oatb«m 
Afghanistan,  «'lioi>e  people  he  deecrihe^  aa  '  powerful  and  violcot, 
aad  the  greater  part  of  them  highway  robben,'  which  shows 
that  their  character  has  not  materially  altered  with  the  centariM. 

*  We  left  Kabul,'  he  tells  lis, '  by  Uio  way  of  Kirniai^h,  which  is 
■  nanow  pass  situated  between  two  moantains,  in  which  the 
Afghani"  commit  their  robberies.  We,  thank  God,  escaped  by 
pitying  them  with  arrows  upon  the  heights  thronghont  the  whole 
of  th©  way.' 

In  1333,  therefore,  Ibn  Bntuta  entered  India,  traTorsed  the 
Ponjab,  and  came  at  last,  vi&  Multan.  to  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi. 
On  his  way  thither  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  two  of  the 
brotbem  of  whom  the  ImAm  of  Alexandria  had  !!poken  to  him,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  conveying  to  them  the  oomplimentur}-  me«sagee 
with  which  he  bad  been  entrusted  hmqc  seven  years  earlier.     The 
*  infidel  Hindas,'  for  whom,  as  befits  a  piouR  Moslem,  Tbit  Batuta 
cherishes  the  moet  profound  contempt  and  disgnst,  attacked  bia 
party  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  '  but,  by  God's  help,  we  put  them  to 
flight,  having  killed  one  honwman  and  twelve  of  the  foot,'  for  the 
hungry  heart  of  Ibn  Batuta,  which  was  always  ready  for  love  and 
loot.,  for  prayer  and  for  plefunire,  seems  to  Iiave  been  eqnally  happy 
when  there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  more  especially  as  its  owner  had 
the  comfortable  conviction  that  the  Almighty  was  ever  on  his  side. 
The  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah  was  al*sent  from  Delhi  when  Ibn 
Batuta  arrivrd  there,  and  our  Iravellrr  fills  np  the  pause  in  his 
narrative,  which  ia  occasioned  by  having  to  wait  for  the  king's 
retuTD,  by  telling  hift  readei^  wmcthing  of  the  history  of  the 
Moghul  empenn^.     Into  this  I  cannot  here  enter,  but  one  tale, 
therrananceof  IIalaban,aft«rward8  Ohiath  Uddin  Ahmad,  «nperor 
of  Delhi,  may  be  told  in  short  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,     Balnban, 
then,  was  a  slave-boy  in  Bokhara,  and  ws»  'a  little, des])icable,  ill- 
looking  wretch,'  whose  ugliness  so  disguiited  a  pMsing  fakir  that 
he  said  to  him,  "You  litth-  Turk  !'  which  is  there  held  to  be  an 
insult.     The  child  at  once  replied,  '  I  am  here,  good  sir  1 '  withont 
ahowing  any  trace  of  resentment.    The  fakir  then  hade  him  gat 
fome  pomrgrnnate*  from  a  street-stall,  which  the  boy  did,  paying 
for  the  fruit  with  his  own  money,  and   bringing  it  to  (he  &ikir. 
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■  tbeR'tipoti  raid,  '  We  givt  yoo  the  kingdom  of  India.'  Little 
tUhbwi  promptly  kissed  his  own  biuid,  uid  said,  '  I  have  accepted 
it.  «od  am  quite  aattaiied ! ' 

Sbortlj  aAor  this  incident  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  sent  to  Bokhara 
to  boy  »lave«,  but  Balaban  vn»  rrjpctt^  ou  u-count  of  his  hideous 
and  miMTable  appearance.  Balaban  therefore  said  to  the  emperor, 
'Lord  of  the  WoiW,  why  tiavc-  jo«  botiglit  all  tlwsi*  slaven?' 
'For  mj  oTtt  rake,  no  doubt,'  replied  the  emperor,  Emtling  at  the 
Ufdiia.  '  Then  buy  me  Tot  God's  sake,'  cried  the  child,  and  for 
God^  aaks  be  wa«  bought. 

Aa  be  was  fit  for  very  little  tliey  made  htm  a  cupbearer,  and 
»  year  or  two  later  the  court  astronomers  declared  that  some 
Bcnial  of  the  royal  hoonehoM  nan  dentined  to  vrent  the  kingdom 
fnm  the  nltan's  raccessor,  and  that  his  identity  could  be  detor- 
mined  by  certain  marks  upon  his  body  which  had  been  revealed  to 
them.  The  sultan,  therefore,  ordered  that  all  his  servantf  should 
be  examined  by  the  astionomers  In  bis  presence,  and  the  votk 
««atOD  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Th«  enpbeerers  were  the  last  to  be  called  in,  and  by  then  they 
b»d  grown  m>  hungry  with  waiting  tltnt  they  had  sent  Balaban, 
the  mealiest  of  their  number  and  tlie  one  u|>ou  whom  they  were 
■U  aeeostomed  to  impose  any  disagreeable  duty,  out  into  tlie  town 
in  —arch  of  cooked  food.  The  stalls  near  the  palace  were  empty 
aad  he  Lad  to  go  to  a  coanderable  dixiaoce,  wlierefore  when  the 
bow  of  esamination  came  he  was  absent.  The  cupbearen,  liow- 
eMr,  sobrtilnted  another  wretched -looking  brat  for  him,  smMtring 
hia  bee  with  pitch  so  that  the  deception  r^houldnotbe  detected,  and 
intbia  manner,  by  a  happy  accident,  ]!alaV«D  escaped  the  scrutiny 
nf  the  astionomers.  I^iler,  on  account  of  bis  cleverness,  he  waa 
made  a  sfddier,  distinguished  bimFelf.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Tlftwib.  and  in  the  end  seized  the  llirone  from  the  son  of  the  man 
«bo  bad  bought  him  far  the  love  of  Ood  1  This  i«  one  of  the  true 
irwimii  of  which  tbc  history  of  India  under  native  rule  is 
B— yet,  and  tbe  hci  that,  under  British  domination,  such 
dimmstie  turns  of  fortune's  wheel  aa  that  which  raised  Balaban 
fron   tbe  dost  to   the  thmne  nf  the   MogbnU  are   no   longeT 

ibie  dots  nont  than  aught  else  to  set  the  nati%'es  of  the  great 
kmooming  orer  lb*  taniohed  past.  It  istnw  that  under 
t  nem  rigimM  the  majority  are  fwfer,  bappier,  more  procperooa 
am  faafon;  but  it  i^  true  al^«  tiiat  in  the  monotonooB 
present  DO  ragged  urchin  canie*  in  his  grimy  fist  a  pomegtanate 
that  tDsy  be  fscbasged  for  the  kingdom  of  tbe  East. 
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Aoothcr  rocnantio  figure  is  ttiat  of  Toglik  ffhi&tb  Uddin,  the 
latber  of  Muhammad  Shah.  He  also  rottp  hy  hiti  wit  and  the 
KtrengUi  of  hui  sword-nnn  from  tb«  moat  humble  IwginniiigA  Ui 
the  poet  of  Oovernor  of  DelMllbiir,  whicli  by  i!ucccs«rul  rebellion  he 
preKently  exchanged  for  the  throne  itself.  He,  hoireTer,  having 
livnl  by  the  sword,  perished,  not  indonl  by  the  sword,  but  by 
violence.  The  etwy  as  told  by  Ilm  Batata  is  ctirioua.  Toglik 
was  retaming  to  Delhi  in  triumph  alter  fucce««fiilty  reprewing  ■ 
rebellion,  and  be  sent  orders  to  his  son,  who  afterwarda  was  the 
Sultan  MuhAmmnd  Sliah,  and  who  had  been  left  in  charge  oFbhe 
imperial  city,  to  prepare  a  temporary  palace  for  bis  reception. 
Tbis  Mubammnd  did,  conittrucUng  a  wooden  building  of  immenM 
proportions  in  a  few  day*.  The  rtaircaee  of  this  Klructure  was  so 
brond  that  it  admitted  of  the  elephants  ascending  it  and  entering 
the  grcnt  liall  to  do  honuige  to  the  emjieror  upon  his  throne,  but 
one  of  the  stairs  was  fashioned  to  snch  a  way  that  directly  as 
elejiliant's  foot  8tru<-k  it  the  whole  building  would  oome  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  destroying  all  within  it.  Into  this  cunningly 
arranged  '  booby-trap '  Muhammad  lured  hia  father,  bis  brother 
who  wa«  jirefiTred  Iwfore  him,  and  several  hundreds  of  the  loyal 
nobles,  and  by  this  simple  means  cleared  his  own  way  to  the 
throne. 

Of  the  character  of  Muhammad  Shah  himself  Ibn  Batata  has 
a  great  deal  to  tell  us.  He  «eem#  to  have  posseKsed  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  virtne  which  above  all  others  was  essential  in  the  eyes 
of  our  traveller — the  virtue  of  generosi^.  This,  upon  which  in 
his  narrative  Ibn  Batuta  again  and  i^in  lays  grrjit  stress,  is 
evidently  held  by  him  to  cover  a  multitude  of  ainii,  but  none  the 
less  he  has  some  lurid  tales  to  record  of  this  open-lianded  king. 
Tbnt  he  should  linre  resorted  to  murder  on  a  magnificent  scale 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  kingdom  does  not  excite  surprim 
in  the  traveller,  few  of  the  Moghtil  empenmt  haviug  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  die  in  their  beds;  but  the  'impetuoaa  and  inexomble' 
nature  of  the  monarch  ««ems  to  have  terrified  htm.  He  gives 
several  instances  in  iUostratioo,  of  which  the  following  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking : 

On  MM  Mcasbn  h»  took  offane*  si  the  lnhnblunU  of  Drlhi.  on  aoooonc  of  the 
nOBibcn  of  ft>  tnlubitaata  «bo  had  tcroltcd.  nn4  the  liberal  lutnowt  wUich  UiSM 
tiMl  ncaliwd  (tmd  IImi  rest ;  stid  to  socli  s  patch  iliil  Uie  qanrn!)  tIm,  ihu  tha 
inlntjdwrt*  wrote  a  loiter  oouUtuiK  ot  wrcml  p*K(«.  Ii>  ••>  i^<i  iH.>*  vny  m-acb 
alni»«d  him :  lli«j  llicD  seulrd  U  up,  tinil  dliMtcO  il  to  '  I  »'!  ami  l.ati) 

o(  Iba  World,' MldtiiK.  'I^l  noUIierpenua  nnd  U.'    T1ii^>  :...:»  It  over  tbo 

ICSt«  of  the  paUce.    ThoM  «ho  law  It  «auU  ■»*  do  oUwr  tti*D  mhu]  It  to  bin, 
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ba  nwl  it  •ccotdingly.  Tht  cioiic«qa«BCw  vai  Uiat  he  onlued  «U  tti* 
to  quit  ih«  pUrc ;  an>1,  i^n  son*  deUy  b«in)t  «riiiecd,  he  made  a 
\iim  tIaUag  thai  vlial  penon  aM<«r,  bdaR  on  Inhkbltaat  ot  that  oilf , 
ihmW  ba  land  in  taj  ot  ibtbooiwaat  ■tneta.  •bonld  raodreoencHgn  pmUmtaL 
CfVB  thi*  ihj  an  wtai  ont.  Bm,  ki*  Mavanb  Itudlai  a  Uiad  nan  in  od*  of  tba 
hniiWM.  mad  a  b«dridd«o  ana  io  anoUier.  the  emperor  Mauaandcd  Uio  badiMdan 
naa  W  ba  pfcjeetcd  froiRaliaIii(ta,anil  Ui*  bliMl  one  tobodnggcd  by  hi*  f««t  lo 
IkvlatibM,  nbkJi  U  at  a  <U>iaiio(!  irf  Un  day*,  and  bo  «ra«  m  diaK^ed ;  but,  liia 
UMba  dnr^lBK  on  b7  tb«  aaj,  onl;  one  of  bU  lege  waa  bratgbt  Ui  Uie  plaoa 
tol^hd,  a*d  vaa  tJico  thrown  Into  m  lor  tho  Oitta  bad  baM  that  Uiey  abould 
p  to  lU*  pbc*.  When  I  oatctvd  Uolhl  It  km  allDOat  a  dcwrt  lU  buildings 
«an  ««T  f*«;  In  Mlm  raapecta  it  wu  quite  emptj,  Ita  luaues  having  beat 
faiHb^  hf  Ua  inhatiltama.  The  king,  bovcTer,  lad  given  onlan  IbM  anj  «a« 
who  vlibod  to  faarc  hli  own  dt;  may  oone  and  nsckla  (beta.  Tb«  oooMqnanoa 
van  Iha  gnateat  ohj  In  the  wodd  hod  the  fcwcit  InhaUtanta. 

Obc  wooden  bow  many  people  conceivM)  a  desire  to  quit  their 
own  cHin  in  order  to  take  up  th^ir  prt«caHouB  midcnco  in  tlie 
caipiUl,  at  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  who  had  made  of  it  a 
dturt.  That  some  wrro  found  to  do  eo  I  niak«  do  doubt,  for  the 
loog-cofferiDg  patience  of  Oie  Oiientai  is  only  one  degree  more 
woodefful  tlian  his  blind,  unqac«tioniDK  faitli. 

In  Delhi  Ihu  Batuta,  aa  nsua),  fell  upon  his  feet,  lie  u-as 
titwted  with  great  kindness  and  'nwjiect,'  to  use  his  own 
i-hanui«n£tic  phrwe,  by  the  siultan,  and  on  beins  asked  to  name 
tiia  own  boon,  he  at  on<%  elected  to  be  apixtintixl  Judge  in  Delhi, 
Myiof;  that  the  profesaion  of  jadf;;eship  was  one  that  ran  in  hit 
Caniily.  Judge,  ocoordinglj,  he  wa&  ap[iointed  over  a  people  of 
•boM  language  and  mutoina  he  wax  bliufuUy  ignorant,  but  he 
taOa  tu  that  he  had  native  aoeaaors  to  aid  him,  and  it  is  probable 
tliat  be  eontti^-ed  to  make  them  do  mont  of  tht^  work  while  he  saw 
that  ttke  emoltuneots  found  their  way  to  their  proper  de*Uoation. 
He  was  granted  a  nun  of  tcady  money  equivalent  to  one  year's 
wlaij,  and  a  hsndaome  monthly  stipend  wa«  added  to  thin,  and 
Ibo  Batuta  belied  all  the  tradiUona  of  OrientAl  justice 
rbJ<:h  Hwuu  highly  improbable),  he  doubtless  drew  a  full  iiliaro 
'  tttB  '  pnwnls '  which  be  loved  from  the  cofferx  of  rival  litigantx. 
I  this  bow  it  may,  fur  a  sjnce  we  see  Ibn  Batuta  in  bis  glory. 
>  mairied  aa  deeply  aa  the  Iaw  allowed,  bongbL  alave-giiU  and 
e«  without  number,  and  lived  royally  in  the  im[N>rial 
At  all  future  periods  be  is  wont  to  recur  again  and  again 
'  the  memoiy  of  the  halcyon  days  *  when  1  wax  Jndge  in  Delhi,* 
bad  all  feooe  well  with  him  it  i*  {aX'siMe  that  he  might  hai-e 
si  the  remainder  of  tiis  life  in  Delhi  and  n«ver  hare  left  to  oi 
renwd  of  his  wandeiingi. 
But  Ibn  Batata,  hoocst  knU  !  wai  ooraed  by  dMirei>  as  dispro- 
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portionate  ss  those  of  tbe  sand-9j'  which,  m  tlie  Eastern  provert) 
t«IU  03,  it  nmhilioos  of  i<onic  day  amUowiDg  a  man  wliol«. 
Accordiagly,  in  e[Mt«  of  gifl^  o(  ready  money,  a  regular  stipeod, 
and  (onloM  we  wrong  him)  leiu  proper  sources  of  income,  we  find 
him  presently  op  to  bifi  t-an  in  debt,  and  petitioning  the  Eultao 
to  diacbarge  hix  liabilities.  Muhammad  Shah  justified  hia  repo> 
tation  for  g»nerotiity  by  satisfying  all  dums,  but  the  leecb-Uke 
proiwufitieji  of  the  holy  Judg?  moH  have  begun  about  thifi  time, 
ve  faucy,  to  stiain  the  roynl  [latieuce.  lo  any  coj^,  a  very  «liort 
peiiod  elapees  after  the  pa]rm«-nt  of  bis  creditors  before  we  find 
Ibn  Biiluta  in  deep  disgrace.  The  matter,  as  related  by  bim, 
^-aud  we  cannot  avoid  the  snepicioD  that  ve  are  here  told  anoe- 
thing  1«M  titan  the  whole  truth — may  best  be  recorded  in  his  own 
words: 

Some  Umi  alUit  tha  ampMxa'a  rvtwa  btga  Uie  Uaabw  (Halabat)  dirtrieta,  and 
liif  c^«rlii(  oqr  roddesM  Id  Ddhi,  U*  mind  ba|ip«aicd  to  du^;«rcapiseilnic  ABlwiUi 
Is  whom  be  had  plscad  gnM  oonfidcim,  and  even  Tinted,  and  who  tban  rraidad 
in  ft  cave  wttbaot  Ibo  dtv.  Ho  look  lilm  aooordlairly  nnd  Uo|fff«on»d  hbo,  ud 
tbui  UitecroftkWd  lil(  children  u  to  wbo  htd  naancd  Ui  hiia.  Tb»j  oangd  th* 
puvona  who  bod  dooe  to,  »ad  oiTwelf  anang  the  rwl;  tor  ti  liapptmed  that  1  had 
risited  liiai  ta  the  oavB.  I  wu  comeqawtl;  ordered  to  aiien']  at  Uin  |ptf«  of  the 
ptdocc,  and  •  oomcll  to  rit  witbio.  I  attended  falhU  wajfcc  taar  daji,  uaA  few 
vera  IhoM  who  did  M  who  MOspod  dnib.  1  betook  Bi^solf,  liowmr.  lo 
eoollaaOKs  futtng,  and  tasted  nothlag  but  water.  On  tb«  IrM  do;  I  reponUd 
the  icatence. '  Ood  li  o«ir  support  and  m<aX  exceUcnt  patron  I '  (KniAn.  Borat  tlL) 
tlir««-aad'tblrtT  tboottad  lim«a ;  and  afur  Ui«  foonh  day,  bj  Oodla  goodnea 
w«s  I  WUvtni ;  bat  ihe  nbelkb  and  all  Ihooe  who  had  vUUad  hUo,  e«ec|il 
mjMlI,  WW*  pu  to  dcatlL  Upon  thin  I  gBT«  op  the  ofloe  ol  Ja^Sai  aad  bidding 
breweU  to  the  w«U,  atiacbad  mjetlt  to  the  holy  aad  ploiu  ehalkb,  Ika  aalal  aad 
{Ihaalz  Ot  hi*  a|t«^  Kami)  Cddtn  Abd  Ullah  Bl  Gdil,  who  bad  wrouj[bt  taaay 
opaa  mlradea.  AU  I  had  1  g«vc  to  tbe  hldr* ;  and  patting  on  the  taale  of  en* 
of  Uwai,  I  attadMd  myMtIt  to  tfala  tbeikh  lor  Ave  moatlM.  nntll  I  bad  keitt  a  faat 
of  Stc  ooMinued  day* ;  I  then  tarf^UaMed  on  a  Utile  riea. 

To  me  it  is  s  very  pathetic  figure,  thin  of  oar  poor  Ibn 
fiatttta  fallen  suddenly  iqioii  t^vil  days,  standing  in  the  worat 
poatble  of  funkv  at  the  palace  gate,  repeating  a  holy  Lest  with 
fearful  energy,  and  thereafter,  derived  of  the  Judgeehip,  the 
poCMaaioa  of  vliJch  had  affordt-d  him  such  frank  delight,  putting 
oo  tlie  ragged  robe  of  a  loathly  fakir.  His  f«ar  rauitt  indwd  bave 
been  real,  and  the  bccim-  of  the  narrownesa  of  his  escape  most  have 
been  intense  ere  it  Hnffice<l  to  shake  him  out  of  liiiii!i*'ir  to  the 
exteut  of  giving  away  hia  property  to  the  poor,  and  tbu?  doing 
violence  to  his  habit  and  his  rule  of  life.  His  resignation  of  the 
Jodgeahiji,  we  su»]MN.-t',  wa«  tuinJIy  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  reiddue  of  his  worldly  poseeaaions  wat^  not  targe. 
It  may  also  Itave  oocuned  to  him  Utat  for  ttu)  moaiant  safety  lay 
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'ity,  and  that  bi*  future  tir«Htio<x]  miglii  bo  dependent 
the  iiD|«es«icn)  wbich  he  might  be  able  now  to  make  npon 
tlw  Fkithfol  by  the  puUingonof  atomewbfttoitvDtatioiuMQutit;. 
Tbe  nqiidoii,  too,  it  irredrtiblr  Ibat  Ibn  Batata  lacked  at  tbu 
period  of  hit  career  tbe  moral  «u]iport  of  a  blameless  eonscienoe ; 
ihmt,  in  a  vord,  be  wa«  tmeasily  awtire  that  he  deeerred  to  be 
faangvd,  aod  knowing  this,  quite  rightly  regarded  hi«  escape  as  a 
njsaele  for  which  Alhih,  the  Merciful,  the  CompassioDate,  whs  to 
be  mot  devoutly  thanked.  At  any  rate,  for  the  time  '  the  devil 
wm  tick,  and  the  devil  a  mint  would  be,'  and  it  is  with  a  fieeling 
flf  ahogetber  immoral  rejief  that  we  are  presently  reintrodoeed 
to  our  oU  friend  na  unregeaerate  as  ever,  as  hungry  for  pleasure 
and  for  palf,  as  eager  for  love  and  for  battle,  and  are  taught  that 
hla  almapffing  and  his  aosteritiei  were  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary 
•etipae,  and  that  when  all  was  oncre  moie  well  with  bim  '  the 
devil  a  nint  vaa  be.' 

For  after  the  dee]>e«t  daricn«M  comes  the  da«ii,  and  soon, 

Ite  ^|ant  Mauling  for  me,  1  went  to  hint  in  mj  tauio,  uiil  ht  leodvod  ma 
MM*  iiMluudy  tbui  VT«r.  Be  mU,  *  It  1*  mj  irlili  to  MBd  yaa  u  ambiuMJor 
to  tt«  t^jmvt  o(  China,  lot  I  know  jmi  tave  irai«llUiK  in  Tuioni  omurtricB.'    I 

^MBMaaed,  ud  be  «si  dnm«  ot   honov,  bonw,  monej,  tx..  wUb  mvjtUnt 

^^Bmh^wj  fo«  the  iooraer. 

^H  The  raisBion  with  which  Ibn  Bntuta  and  his  componioos  were 
^^ho  be  eotnuted  wa«  a  return  embassy  despatched  in  antiwer  to  one 
'which  bad  mched  the<.-ouTi  of  Delhi  from  Chinn.  The  latter  bad 
had  for  its  object  the  rebmlding  of  an  idoi-tem[^e  in  east«ni 
India,  in  a  diftriet  wbich  had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  the 
Mohaminadaa  power,  but  which  was  of  interest  to  the  Emperor  of 
diiaa  bacmiue  Us  subjects  were  accostomed  to  resort  thither  for 
thm  jKuyomt  of  pilgrimage.  The  Chinese  ambasaad^ns  bad 
brsanfat  with  tbem  ^ery  bandaome  present*,  vhioh  were  DOW  to 
be  retnnwd  in  kind,  and  to  the  qnestion  at  ianie  between  the  two 
Powers  the  MohamiHulan  prince  replied  in  vbararteristic  fashion. 
Ji»  Bkl  that  he  ahominaU^  idolatiy,  aod  could  by  no  means  per- 
Bti  it*  |*at4ice  in  his  countiy — unlen  It  was  made  worth  his 
niiite  to  do  so.  In  other  wotda,  he  would  only  allow  the  temple 
m»  be  ivbotlt  if  a  handsome  earn  waa  forthcoming  in  the  way  of 
kbotv.  Oar  profajsiona]  t»oIy  man,  who  liad  always  sach  storea 
■f  hatnd  and  mntempt  to  pUice  at  the  disposal  of  the  infidels, 
kntenU  himself  with  rewiding  tiki*  amazing  instaooe  of 
■luhammadaB  pliability,  without  ento^it^;  so  much  as  a  word  of 
bnMst  a^tainst  the  hettTodoxy  d  the  saltan's  action.     Accord- 
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ingly,  he  st-t  about  Iiia  preparations  for  the  jountpy  to  CMda, 
r*vplUDg  in  tbo  affluence  and  prosperity  which  were  again  bia  to 
enjoy,  and  recording  the  value  of  the  pretw-nt^  to  Iw  i!ent  with  the 
misrioD  in  a  spirit  of  delighted  gusto.  Among  the  items  men- 
tioned were  'one  hundred  Hindu  i;inging  i>lav<^s);irlM,'  which,  if 
yoa  come  to  think  nboot  it,  ci>iii;entratea  into  tialf  a  doxen  vords 
an  untold  amount  of  human  grief,  for  these  daugbteis  of  the 
infidels  represented  a  gift  «litch  vo«t  th«  Muhammadou  saltan 
nothing,  the  entire  burden  bring  bonte  by  the  unliappy  Hindu 
population  who  saw  their  children  thus  ruthlessly  torn  &om  them. 
In  this  oonnpction  it  in  worth  noting  tluit  Ibn  Batuta's  engaging 
failings,  and  hi.4  Wemmick-like  attachment  to  '  portable  ptoperty,' 
had  by  this  time  become  so  well  known  to  his  pmployen  that  the 
preeents  w«re  pat,  not  in  hia  charge,  but  in  that  of  one  of  bit) 
more  reliable  colleagoea. 

A  start  was  made  from  Delhi  on  l"lh  Safar.  A.1L  "43 
(k.D.  1343),  but  ending  al  a  place  called  El  Jaluli  that  the 
MahammftdaPM  were  bet^t  by  the  Hindns,  Ibn  Batata  and  his 
paity  threw  in  their  lot  villi  the  former,  and  took  a  A'igoroa;^  share 
in  all  the  fighting  that  was  to  be*  had.  In  one  of  liie^e  encounters 
with  the  infidels,  Ibn  Batata  wa-i  cut  off  from  lii«  friends,  taken 
prisoner,  stripped  to  the  skin  in  a  fashion  which  has  been  made 
familiar  to  ns  by  more  recent  events,  and  after  wandering  about 
in  this  ccmdition  Cor  many  dayK,  '  exjieriencing  the  greatest 
horrors,'  finally  made  his  way  back  to  Deltii.  At  tlie  same  time 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  presents  was  slain.  A  lre$h  start  was 
made  soon  after,  and  on  this  occasion  the  embassy  got  to  KAlikitt 
on  the  Malabar  coast  without  ii)i.'')iap. 

The  thing  which  seems  chiefly  to  b&ve  straek  Ibn  Batata  on 
Itis  journey  through  India  was  the  jogia  and  magician*,  of  whom 
be  hen-  rehiU-s  many  curious  tales.  He  records  the  superstition, 
still  so  universal  among  the  natives  of  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Asia,  that  these  men  hod  the  power  of  becoming  were^gers  at 
will,  and  he  also  speaks  of  their  habit  of  fasting  for  incredible 
periods,  and  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  buried  alive  without 
apparent  inconTenienoe. 

1  Mw  too  {b«  Bsji).  in  Ui«  city  of  Sujarftr.  aat  of  lli«  1I<m1««*  nho  had  bna  ' 
tanghl  by  Uwro,  ui<l  wbo  >«t  op  (or  liiniMir  n  li>ft;  orll,  tlho  an  oM'uk.     Vpv» 
Um  tofi  of  UiM  be  mood  for  BTo-uid-tunilr  Auya,  Aiaiag  «bid>  (iiao  lio  nclltirr  j 
tU  nov  drank,    la  lU*  tjCwOMo  I  Icit  bun.  nor  iki  I  knew  bow  lung  b<-  rvmlloiiBt  | 
tlwrc  aft*r  I  b*d  loft  tbo  plaoe.     Pwipli:  nj  Cluit  ilmj  iiil»  «r1*i^!  o(] 

in  Med  of  no  oibei  npport  dorleg  »ll  Uiit.  tlm« 
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He  ipedd  too  (^  witch«s.  vbom  h«  caiU  gofidrs,  and  of  th« 
tvdefti  iy  water,  by  toeuu  of  wbicL  Uieir  guilt  oi  iiuioo(>Dce  Is 
proved,  and,  rwcrting  to  the  jogis,  be  goe«  on  to  relate  the 
folloviag  enriona  koeedoto : 

1  wa»  cnca  in  Ui«  prtMnoa  of  tha  'Biaptavr  of  Hinduatln.  wh«n  two  of  thtM 
ityii^  napt  vp  bi  dado,  with  Utoit  bwidt  oovend  (for  tliej  tokv  ovt  ftU  tbdr 
haitK  beib  cf  Uidr  faa>d*  •nd  vm-ptla,  with  powilBr),  mibo  Id.  Tba  emperor 
nmMd  Ibrin  uid  said,  pointing  to  n>r.  *  Tbb  b  >  Btracgcr ;  Aow  him  wluit  ha 
k^  Mnr  fM  Nwi.'  ThfT  «kid,  *  We  wUL'  Qo*  of  ibeia  thon  umii>«tl  Ui«  totn 
ol  a  Mb*  and  atoM  from  tb*  cattli,  and  In  thli  oobio  Kbapo  fao  occai>ind  n  pUc« 
la  tba  air  vvsr  our  bead*.  1  wu  ao  rnnoh  aaCoobbed  aad  tocrified  bj  tidt,  tbu  I 
likiated  and  fell  to  ili«  euib.  The  Fjnperor  Di«a  o«d«r«d  nw  Moie  iMdlctna 
'■■bitkbabad  wUhhiokaad  apoa  taking  ibia  I  noortnd  and  aatnp;  Uw  onUo 
A|wa«IDMBuiningia  ttia  air  jut  ••  It  bad  bean.  tUa  cotapantoa  than  look  a 
WcAfliic  ■«  ooa  of  tboaa  wbo  had  coma  ovt  with  bim.  and  rtniok  It  upon 
iha  giawaJ  a*  If  be  had  U«q  ssgry.  Tba  aaadal  thai  aaeecNled  unifl  It  becaiae 
In  dtnatloe  wlib  the  caba.  Ii  tbaa  (track  It  apeo  tba  neck,  and  tiia 
dtMcnded  gndoall;  to  Ibo  cartfa.  and  at  lart  rertcd  in  tbe  pla««  which  it  had 
Tba  — p««tti  tbaa  loM  me  that  tb«  oian  wbo  took  the  fonn  of  a  cabe  waa 
•  Aadpli  lolbaowMrof  ibaaanda).  'A»d.'oontlau«d  be,'  baill  but  eniertaiiied 
fMn  Cot  the  ealct;  of  lb;  IMatlaM,  I  riiootd  bwn  ordered  iben  to  ahow  tb«e 
paatw  thing*  tbaa  ibcK.'  Vtam  ihl*,  bowaivar,  I  loolca  palpitatloa  at  the  heart, 
«adl  the  anpetve  onfamd  ae  n  madidBB  vblcb  tvalcred  no. 

We  iMUtiiot  belp  refuting  that  Ibn  Batata's  heart,  vbich  wbb 
■0  itoot  in  battle,  so  hungry  for  the  sight  of  strange  lands  and 
bev  tiling*,  and  ready  to  brave  to  macb  in  the  pursuit  of  wraith, 
•Dd  plcmntro,  and  knowledge,  sbonid  thus  have  failed  him  in  the 
fiHiiam  of  what  be  eonceiv-ed  to  be  the  npcmataral,  for  his 
guwial  aectnaey  ia  eo  aathmtic  that  hi»  reoord  inight  hnve  done 
XBOeh  towatdf  nipplying  a  solution  of  the  mvfteriea  which  he 
wttaaaed.  As  It  i^  there  i«  only  one  more  story  in  his  narrative 
wkirii  bean  npoo  the  marrets  of  Oriental  magic,  and  tboiigh  it 
bdaoga  properly  to  the  hirtory  of  hia  wanderings  in  China,  it  may 
gly  be  quoted  in  this  pUce.  The  incident  occurred  at  a 
[net  in  the  city  of  El  KhaniA,  at  which  the  king's  jugglen 
vera  prcaeot: 

Tba  chW  vf  tben  ledt  a  wooden  qib««,  In  wMob  tliere  were  holea.  and  In 
iHf  atr^i^  and  llmw  ll  np  Into  tht>  att  ubIU  it  went  o«t  of  sight,  aa  1 
r  wWai  ml.  while  the  itnip  noaainad  In  hU  hand.  Be  thm  Qomaaaaad 
one  e(  bto  dSMlpka  to  lake  boM  ofandaiceitd  bj  this  etrap,  wfaleb  be  did  natll 
be  alao  w«at  oat  ol  ilghL  HI*  naatw  tbm  called  bin  three  tlmee.  bat  no 
aaii'j  caaM ;  Ibaa  be  loefc  a  kaile  la  Us  band,  aprnrtniUr  In  anpir,  which  ba 
applM  to  the  tfnfi  Thie  alao  Meeaded  tfU  It  weni  n^lu  oat  of  atMbi ;  be  the* 
IbMW  (ha  head  of  tba  btgr  i^cn  ibe  groand.  tbM  hi*  tool  i  ibea  ti»  uthM  band, 
Ifc^  ble  Btbar  foot ;  iluai  bb  body,  tbca  Mi  head.  He  iben  canw  down,  panting 
tetonash.aadbtaelMhM«(alMd  whhUaod.    Tba  aaaa  Umsi  klMod  Iba  gnnnd 

OUaawi  asud  tava  hta  *eue  «UMt 
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Mdv.  Tb«  jn«|l«T  tbca  took  Uia  llmU  of  the  toj  and  «|>til!*d  Ibttm  oea  to 
uuNlier;  he  thin  flainiwd  cpoa  tbem  aod  it  ■tood  up  oomptet*  and  mot.  1  waa 
aatonlJwd.  aad  waa  Mlaad  In  oouaqiMBoe  wlUi  a  ^fitaikw  at  Uio  baait;  b«t 
ibvy  fin  nw  aeoM  drlak  aad  I  rvoonnd  Hi*  Jndga  of  tfas  Hirtiamwailftiw  «aa 
dtting  by  mj  iMc^  who  vvorc  lliat  tlian  wa*  nalibat  aaoant,  dcwMDt,  nor  enidBS 
•vay  of  limbs,  bai  the  «rtiok  >m  in«ro  jugging. 

Is  other  words,  th«  Kan  of  the  Mnhammadans,  who  lived  in 
th«  pUw,  and  waa  accustomed  to  fiich  exJiibitions,  Dnderttood 
that  tb«  marvel  was  due,  not  to  maf[ic,  but  to  wuggettion — a  truth 
which  if  bonio  in  irrt'si^tibly  upon  the  mind  «r  every  dooe  observer 
of  Oriental  miracle!',  the  which  are  performed  to-day  much  aa  th^ 
w«r«  io  the  time  of  Ibn  Batuta.  A  similar  explanation  will 
doubtleaa  account  for  the  gentleman  who  bang  in  mid-air  in  the 
form  of  a  eube,  aad  only  returned  to  the  earth  again  when  the 
slipper  struck  him  on  the  neck. 

At  K&likfit  new  trouhles  befell  oor  wanderer.  The  presents 
and  the  bulk  of  the  embasay  embarked  upon  ships  bound  for 
China,  but  Iba  Batuta,  who  had  had  some  difficulty  about  his  cabin, 
slept  on  shore,  although  hiti  gear  and  hiti  lavounte  tilave-girl, 
to  my  nothing  of  his  wives,  had  gone  on  board.  In  the  night  a 
great  storm  arose ;  some  of  the  vestiels  were  wrecked ;  and  Ibn 
Batuta's  ship  and  that  oontaining  the  presents  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  were  washed  ont  to  eea.  Ibn  Batuta  himself  witnaesed 
the  cstantrophc  from  the  shore  in  an  agony  of  impotent  distraction, 
and  in  the  morning  fotmd  himHelf  alone  in  the  world,  with  nothing 
to  his  name  nuve  '  my  prostration-carpet,  and  ten  dinars  which 
had  been  giv«n  me  t>y  some  holy  men  ' — for  even  when  filling  the 
exalted  poat  of  ambassador  this  excellent  theologian  did  not  dis- 
dain the  alms  of  the  Faithful.  In  the  hope  that  his  ship  might 
have  put  in  at  the  i>ort  of  Kawlam,  Tim  Butnta  journeyed  over- 
land to  ttiat  place,  but  could  there  get  no  news  of  her.  He  did 
not  dare  return  to  Delhi,  he  tolls  w.  for 

tba  ampenw  would  hava  nid,  ■  How  ovm  yoa  Ui  le«<re  tbo  pnaent,  and  «t^ 
npon  tbe  »liore  t '  f«r  I  kaew  «rhst  Mrt  of  man  bo  w«b  is  owe*  of  thia  3tlnd. 

Thrown  thus  upon  the  wide,  wide  world,  KPparated  from  the 
present  and  &om  his  beloved  property,  in  miserable  tmcertainty 
as  to  the  (ate  of  bis  &vourite  slave^rl,  and  haunted  by  fear  of 
the  evil  things  that  might  befell  him  were  hn  to  rrtum  to  IVlhi, 
Ibn  Batuta  betook  himself  to  Jamal  Dddin.  King  of  Hinaiir,  who 
received  him  honoonibly,  and  appointed  tiim  a  bouM  witb 
'  suitable  maintenance.'  He  was,  however,  br  fVom  ha[^y,  which 
ia  teattfied  to  by  the  act  that  he  attached  bimself  to  the  moaqoc 
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utd  nmttou  tbtt  lie  tv«d  the  Kuiin  through  dnily,  Kmetimes 
ator*  tlwn  ooee.  It  is  possible  that  this  devotion  to  piety  was  s 
BBWritj  iotpoced  upon  him  hy  eir<;timst»iioc«,  ss  it  behoved  one 
wbo  vooM  live  apoo  the  Faithful  to  give  {HDictira]  and  unmi»- 
taltaUs  tolc«au  of  hi*  sanctity;  but  It  is  noticeable  that  Ibn 
Batata*!  praj«r*  alwajs  keep  step  with  the  measure  of  his 
tmaUM,  and  that  h«  if,  never  so  pious  as  when  hw  eocoaiiten 
adfnaity. 

But  Ibn  Baluta  could  fight  a#  well  as  pray,  and  very  soon  we 
find  Urn  aiding  the  Kinf;  of  Uicaor  in  an  expedition  against 
Siadibor,  after  which,  be  adds  characteristicftlly,  '  The  King  f;[av« 
DM  m  slavfr^rl,  with  clothing  and  other  necessaries ;  and  I  resided 
with  bin  some  months.' 

He  WW  still  bent,  however,  on  finding  tho  missing  ship,  if 
piMrible,  and  to  this  end  be  presently  returned  to  Kawlam, 
UHMt  and  Sh&liAt,  at  which  place  tidings  restcbed  him  that 
Utf  diip  had  returned  to  China,  and  that  his  precious  slave-girl 
had  died  on  hoard  her.  *  I  was  very  much  distressed  on  her 
KCOooC  be  says,  witli  quite  unojiual  feeling;  'and  Ihe  infidels, 
too,  had  seised  my  pmperty,  and  my  followers  bad  been  dispersed 
■mong  the  Chinese  and  others.' 

Ibn  Baiula,  therefore,  re4umed  to  his  friend,  the  hospitable 
King  Jamil  Uddin.  from  whose  kingdom,  after  a  little  more 
figbUng,  be  proceeded  to  the  Maldivex,  where  he  had  very  aoon 
estnbliahcd  himself  in  the  poraMion  of  four  wives  and  a  number 
of  slare-giTls.  The«e  islands  pleated  him  gremtly,  for  the  climate 
■H  «ongmia1  and  the  society  to  his  taste,  tho  mm  being  the 
teretse  of  warlike,  while  the  ladiea  were  not  only  handsome  and 
kind,  but  were  to  l>e  married  by  the  stranger  for  'a  very  amall 
dowry.'  [n  one  of  the  islands,  loo,  he  presently  became  Judge, 
and  U«Qgh  tilts  was  a  fall  from  the  high  estate  which  he  had 
tnjoytd  during  the  gloruma  days  *  when  I  was  Judge  in  Delhi,' 
be  seeais  to  liaTe  made  the  [xwt  [wty  him  suiSciently  well,  and 
migfat  have  been  cootent  to  bold  it  for  life  had  he  not  excited  the 
jaalotiay  of  the  vixier,  who  was  also  the  husband  of  the  qoeen  of 
tlte  place. 

All  loo  sooo,  then,  neoewity  goaded  him  into  fresh  wanderings, 
and  he  passed  orer  to  Ceylon,  where  be  was  hospitably  entertained 
tqr  tbe  Kandiaa  king,  who,  at  bit  own  chains,  defrayed  the 
aipaaxs  of  the  holy  man's  inlgrimage  to  Adam's  Peak.  He 
daincd  the  royal  fiavoar  and   kiodneMi  on  the  gromtds  of  hia 
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marriage  with  Ibe  uster  of  the  King  of  Uioauf,  an  mcideot  is 
iuf  c&reer  of  which  be  hu  not  pre\-iouslj  nudo  mmiioD,  and 
nhicb  msj  posidbly  have  bwn  a  bapp;  ioventioQ  of  the  moment. 
Tnuor  fa)«e,  however,  his  royal  oonnection  served  to  pass  him, 
at  the  expensB  oC  hia  neighbour*,  all  ovor  C«yloii,  luid  later, 
through  A  good  deal  of  aoathem  India  and  as  tax  oortb  as  Bengal, 
a  district  which  lie  d«»cribe«  as  '  n  hell  full  of  good  thinga,'  a 
phrwie  which  might  well  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  some  of 
old  John  Company's  servantji  in  a  later  day.  Once  more,  in 
returning  to  the  mainland,  it  was  his  bad  lock  to  be  wonted  in 
6ght  by  the  '  infidel  Hindus,'  the  battk*)  being  fought  tliii*  time 
ou  the  high  seas.  From  this  encounter  he  emeiged  stripped  of 
ev-erything,  even  of  bis  clothing;  but  yenr«  of  practice  had  now 
rendered  bim  so  expert  in  reoonstnicting  bis  fortunes  that  the 
inetdent  does  not  seem  to  have  even  seriou«ly  tncommodKl  him  :  at 
any  rate,  it  did  not  up«et  him  sufSoiently  to  send  him  clomotiring 
to  the  nearest  mosque. 

From  Bengal  he  at  last  eei  sail  for  China,  not  with  any  hope 
of  rejoining  the  embassy  from  Delhi,  bot  apparently  because  he 
was  still  eiLger  to  accumulate  new  experiences.     He  bad   pr»- 
Tioasly  made  a  short   return  voyage   to   tlie   MaldJvee   for   the 
purpose  of  seeing  one  of  his  children,  and  he  now  passed  suc- 
cessively to  the  Nicohars,  to  Sumatnt,  to  tlic  Malay  Pcninimlh, 
which  he  calls  Mul-Java,  or  tbe  mainland  of  .lava,  and  so  on  to 
■OQthem  China.      Here,   with  his  accustomed  sbrewdncfs.  be 
observer  and  records  all  that  came  under  bis  eyes,  was  struck  by 
the   high  standard  of  organisation   to  which  the  Chinese  bad 
attained   in  the  administration    of  their  country,  their  trade 
methods,  the  number  of  the  Muhammadans  aetUed  in  the  ports, 
and   the  extraordinary  care  which    the    Oovenunent  took    of  j 
strangers.      He  makes  mention  of  the  '  obstniotiun  of  Gog  and  , 
M^og.'  by  which,  of  couree.  he  meant  the  Great  Wall,  but  he 
never  met  anyone  who  bad  »een  it,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  J 
he  never  really  reached  Peking,  though  he  professes  to  have  dooe] 
so.     His  account  of  historical  events  which  are  supposed  to  bare 
taken  place  during  bis  stay  in  Cliina,  too,  ie  a  piece  of  rank  fiction, 
aad  on  the  wliole  the  portion  of  bis  namtive  which  deals  with 
the  Celestial  Empire,  apart  from  his  notes  on  the  manners  and  . 
customs  of  the  people,  is  at  once  less  reliable  and  less  intercetingi 
than  any  other  part  of  his  book.     One  incident,  however,  must  h&l 
related,  for  though  we  may  qoe&tjon  its  tmth.  it  fnmtsbes  tuiJ 
interesting  illufftiBtion  of  Uie  fsitb  which  Ibn  Batuta  was  evenJ 
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FMdjr  lo  plitee  io  the  prowtwe  of  reHgioos  au-etic«.  When  he  was 
in  India  he  visited  a  cerinin  Sheikh  Jal&l  Uddin  of  Tebrix.  '  on* 
of  the  grratort  uioU,  and  one  of  thoee  sinj^ular  indivlditalii  trho 
hare  the  power  of  wcHrkiog  gmt  axKl  notable  tniraolaa.' 

On  lb*  day  1  pn»eo»»i  mjttU  to  Ihs  thelkb  bo  hod  on  ■  nUgUmt  g»aaw» 
~  tut  1am  pai'^-halr.  I  ww utenWiwd  at  it,  aod  nid  to  mpwU.  ■  I  irUh  tbo 
I  would  gh*  It  lo  na.'  Wbcn  I  wtnt  in  to  bbj  hira  (aic««Il.  ht  aroM  aad 
^■t  to  the  lide  of  U>e  oare^  look  efl  tbe  gaat's-ludr  (tarmvni,  u  wall  wi  Iba 
OlM  o(  Ui  hMd  aad  bU  iImtm,  and  put  Uiem  o«  m«.  Tie  fakb*  toM  me  that 
II  WW  aot  lib  t**<:*lc«  to  pot  on  thU  gsimon^  Uuu  bo  liad  |KiI  ll  on  only  on  Ibe 
PC— *«■  o<  mj  ooniag.  (m  be  bad  aid  lo  tboim,  ■  Thl«  fMinmt  will  be  wUh«d 
tmtf  mfMagnbim;  b«l  an  inildel  kingilia])  take  it  tranMn,  and  *hall  glva 
tilo awT bmUMr  BnbAn  Uddio  of  Biffli},  wbow  It  ia,  and  for  wboM om  ll  In* 
VrhMilwaalold  thU  by  tba  (aUn,  I  Mid :  'Aa  I  baT«aUeMit« 
I  Iba  abaiUi.  *od  ai  b>  ha«  elotbed  n*  wtth  bl«  own  clMbM.  I  will  nanr 
•  whfa  tb^  biio  the  pn**aM  «(  any  Unf,  aUbor  iafidel  or  Mnhaiaiaadan.' 
Alter  tUi  I  Mt  th«  *b«iUi.  It  bapfxaad.  bowaw.  after  a  cauUti^tiU  tfane, 
tbal  1  •wtwad  the  conniij  o(  Chiaa,  aad  w«al  aa  far  »*  tba  cUy  at  Kbiini 
Vpm  a  canata  oocaalon.  wbae  my  ooiapaaioia  bad  left  me  oa  aooouDt  ot  tb« 
(*«M  of  tha  mnlUiadc  1  bad  thU  faraiwt  «a  aad  waa  on  tbe  road,  and  1  met  a 
r  wfth  a  laife  body.  Ho  bap^aacd  to  oaM  bla  qrM  apen  b«,  and  callod  ma 
Ha  ib^  look  ne  by  the  band  and  aakad  ne  wfaj  1  had  cone  to  lUa 
:  ner  did  be  leata  Me  natU  wa  oama  to  tbe  Idag:'*  palaoa  I  wiahed  lo 
fO  bat  ha  woald  not  allov  me  to  do  ac>,  bat  took  dm  to  tbe  fclu^.  who  IntfTTOgated 
m»  aboal  Hafaaianadaa  aovareffM ;  to  all  wfalob  I  gave  annwtvni.  He  ibea  oaal 
Uaayvaa^an  ibeganMalai^  bagaalo  pralae  It,  and  raid  luibeTlrtar:  'Take 
fl  a#  hfa.'  Ta  ibtt  I  conld  offat  no  raaialaaoc,  ro  bo  twilc  It ;  but  ordered  om 
d  boooor,  aad  a  bone  wlib  ita  famiiurv,  and  money  for  my 
TUt  chugad  my  nlod.  I  than  oallad  lo  mind  tba  wwda  ol  tbe 
tbat  an  laAdel  klas  rboald  laba  It;  and  my  woodar  waa  iaoreaMd. 
Afta*  a  jmt  bad  alapaad,  1  entaiad  tba  palace  of  tbe  King  o(  Cliina  at  KhAn 
UUk.  Mj  «b}aca  waa  to  Tiait  tba  eall  of  tbe  Sbvlkb  Borbftn  Uddtn  of  Blgtrj  [ibe 
IbM  ibilkh  ll  wtU  be  lamambered,  to  whom  bb  oompUmcata  bad  bMo  i>ani  by 
tba  Imdia  af  Alexandria}.  I  did  lO,  aad  faand  liim  rMilinif,  and  tbe  *erj  goat's- 
<  I  hat*  baas  maatloelnf  waa  on  lilm,  t  vaa  avrptiaod  at  Ibia,  and 
tba  ^rmaot  on*  la  my  band,  wbun  ba  nud,  >  Why  do  you  tan  tlie 
I  wrar ;  du  yoo  know  it  t  *  1  Mud  '  1  do ;  it  i>  tbe  fKimerit  wliieh  tbe  Klag 
<l Kbaaai took  from  nw.'  He  aa«wand,  * Tbbt xanncBt  waa  made  foriM by  my 
IratiMi  jam  tTAdln  for  my  own  me,  wba  aim  witim  lo  me  lo  my  that  the 
(aoMwi  woald  soma  to  ma  by  Mcb  a  panon.'  Bo  ibaa  prodnood  the  leuvr. 
whM  1  imS.  aad  eoald  not  b^p  aandirtay  u  the  axacttoM  of  Uie  rfialkta.  I 
Ibaa  laU  fclm  tba  wbole  aiMy.  Ba  aaawaced.  *  My  brathar  JaUl  Uddln  wm 
•ipmMr  ta  aU  tUa ;  ba  Imd  a  prrfael  ooattol  ovm  tba  natter ;  bat  now  ha  Ime 
hM  takm  to  OeA  maray.'  He  than  raid.  ■  I  hare  baaa  laid  that  be  parfomud 
ibamoraiaf  pn^arerwydaylsllrccai  that  he  want  on  tbe  pUgriawga  anaaaUy, 
taaaam  ba  waa  aenr  ta  be  aaaa  on  tbe  two  dayi  of  Aiafat  aad  iJia  rwut.  no  tmo 
kiwmfM  wUibar  be  Imd  pma' 

Hnr  w«  have    inrtammK   of  tvo    IJiiiiga   of  whicii  examplea 

eoiown  time — tbe  Uttle,  owlees  miraclca  vliich  Mubam- 

■inU'  are  [liousty  balicTad  to  perform,  lutd  I  lift  aup^rall- 
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tioo  which  ucribei  to  tbase  penonogM  the  power  of  makiiig  the 
pilgrima^  to  Meco*  withoot  tb*  aid  of  tiuiD«D  transport.  I,  moi 
qui  tWM  portt,  count  amoog  my  privileges  the  penonftl  friend- 
ship of  m  MubunmadAD  S«iyid,  ooe  whom  Ibo  Batuta  would  doubU 
leia  have  described  bs  '  the  saint  Bod  phcenix  of  his  a^e,'  who 
lire*  in  a  beaaliful  garden  near  the  nootb  of  the  Tr6n^ina 
rim  on  the  eastern  shores  t^  the  Malay  PenhuulH,  and  who 
esyoys  a  r«potation  for  being  able  to  accomptiBb  both  these 
marveU.  It  is  related  of  him  that  bavinf;  ou  one  ooconioD  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statnoeot  that  wberv  there  is  wnter  there 
also  are  Bah,  and  it-t  avcaracy  baving  been  challenged,  be  at  oocr 
oonfoanded  his  opponcntt  by  performing  a  miracle.  Had  he 
pnsiiMi  0  a  powerful  micn»cope  be  might  perbape  have  proved 
his  point  quite  satisfactorily  without  having  resort  to  super- 
natoral  powers,  but  failing  this  instrument  he  ordered  a  coconut 
to  be  opened,  and  immvdiately  displa^'ed  to  thf  wonderini;  throng 
a  6ah  swimming  in  water  where  no  fish  should  have  been.  How  he 
did  this,  or  whether  he  really  did  it  at  uU,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say, 
but  as  it  was]at  once  bailed  as  a  miracle  and  was  accepted  fora  &ct, 
it  aerted  to  prejttre  the  public  mind  for  greater  wonder*.  There- 
foie  the  mere  absence  of  this  holy  man  from  his  usual  haunts  st 
ccatain  periods  of  the  Muliammitdan  year  was  held  to  be  ccKidu- 
sive  [floof  that  he  was  paying  a  miraculous  visit  to  >[ecGa,  and 
when  this  imprewiOD  was  confirmed  by  bis  own  podtive  state- 
ment«  on  the  subject,  the  ina(t«r  ann  at  once  considered  to  have 
been  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  a  doubt.  It  is  thus  that 
mii»cle«  are  manufiictured  in  Asia  even  in  our  own  Ume ;  and  In 
lands  where  men  are  ready  to  accept  the  patently  impoesible  on 
such  slender  evidence,  can  we  wonder  that  tliey  are  abo  prone  bo 
take  a  man  at  his  own  valuation  ? — a  habit  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  proved  to  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  excellent 
Ibn  Katuta  and  to  others  of  bin  kidney. 

After  a  year  or  so  in  China,  in  which  couutry  Ibn  Baluta, 
though  be  did  pretty  well,  did  not  reap  quite  so  rich  a  harvest 
&om  his  neighbonrs  as  usual,  our  wanderer  set  out  on  hiit  home- 
w«jd  voyage.  The  vhip  id  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  a  Molium- 
madan  jirince  of  Sumatra,  and  on  the  jonmey  across  the  China 
Sea  the  travellers  saw  a  phenomenon  which  is  thus  described. 


I 


We  Mw  cn»  Booraing  at  dsjbrcsk  •  moetuala  In  tbo  •!■,  at  a  illstaaiM  o( 
•boot  nmt]'  railMb  and  towsrdf  tbl<  ib«  wind  w«i  awTTiag  b>.  Tbn  wlkn 
woadsnd  U  tbli,  baeauM  w«  *•■•  {at  trow  land,  s&it  bsesaw  no  montitala  had 
b«n  DfaMnwd  in  that  pan  of  lb*  Ma.    It  mu  c^flaln  Ibat  If  Ibo  wlud  iIiobM 
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lane  ■■  to  It  m  ihRrold  b«  lot,  W*  tbeti  bitook  oonelTM  to  repantaoM  uid 
pnTH  U  Alalgb^  God  witk  aU  out  ImuU;  aed  In  addliloa  lo  Uilt  ibt 
— rcfciBM BMd> M»iiy  vo»».  Th«wlnd  tb«Dbec*a»c«Iia*(]  iaM(u»(l«gro«,  vrlMB, 
ttttt  ratriM^  «•  pcTMiTsd  thftt  the  monataln  we  hid  Mto  wm  in  tbe  air,  and 
fkat  w«  oonld  «ee  Ugtit  between  it  and  ttie  am.  I  wb«  bbcIi  latoniihcd  ttl  tbia, 
bo*  aMlDt  Um  wUon  la  Uw  ntmoit  pwtnrtMUoD.  ud  bMdiai;  tenrall  lo  otia 
Motba,  I  «ld.  ■  my,  «bat  1*  th*  snan^r  I '  Thar  Mid. '  What  we  wpfxiced  lo  be 
■  iiMlaIn  i*  reallr  a  fliMt,  u>il  if  be  aeei  lu  wo  aball  aosredl/  poridi,  tlxra 
iMtaC  new  b«l«eB  n  abd  bim  >  dislaao*  of  Kn  miliw  cnljr.'  But  Ood  In  Bis 
(M^Mai  pBTC  M  ft  Head  wind,  and  wo  (tMivd  ow  mwm  1b  a  dlreetloo  hram 
Ha.  lotkat  weiKW  notaore  of  liiip.  nor  l»d  wc  an;  Icnvwledge  of  the  partionlan 
rfkfaekape. 


This  encounter,  as  deecribed  by  Ibn  Batuta,  is  pecoHarly 
ioUnatiog  because,  while  h«  explains  it  by  the  Bupix)sitiOD  thut 
thm  mooiitain-iBlaiMl  was  a  roe,  such  as  that  which  carried  Sinbad,  he 
^TCsln  reality  an  oocotmt  of  what  isareryoommoD  optica]  illusion 
to  thes*  tiopical  waters — an  island  aj^rently  hovering  above  a 
K«  from  which  it  it)  »ev«red  by  a  npnce  of  air.  It  will  be  notrd 
that  this  was  only  seen  aflrr  tht-  son  tuul  rifieo,  and  indeed  it  is 
the  re&BctiOD  of  the  san-glare  which  crented  the  illusion  referred 
to.  If  Ibn  Batata  had  hrld  upon  hi«  course,  and  had  not  fled  from 
the  phenomenon,  he  would  have  found  tlkat  when  he  drew  near  to 
it  the  island  M-ttlMl  down  into  the  aea  in  qoite  a  commonplace 
fiuhion.  Instead,  he  ejided  hid  days  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
■e«n  a  roe,  and  had  only  narrowly  cacapcd  being  devoured  by  it. 

After  abiding  several  months  in  Sumatra,  awaiting  th«  chango 
of  tbe  monsoon,  a#  ^larco  Polo  bed  done  b«>fore  him,  Ibn  Batnta 
aiUd  on  towards  the  vest,  toncMog  at  Kalikftt,  and  rroching 
Za&r  in  Ambia  in  the  year  IM7  a.p.  Thence  he  passed  sncces- 
•iT«ly  to  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Ej^ypt,  and  Mecca,  whence,  after 
laying  down  the  boiden  of  his  sins  at  the  boly  shrine,  he  made 
his  way  back  at  East  to  Fcx. 

tW  talgalBff  lOag  al  tUs  time  Jbe  teUi  «*]  wai  Uw  OeawaadH'  of  Ilia 
FkttUaL  AIM  AaiB.  I  |sa— ilel  ajtM  to  Un  and  wu  bonowvd  tsf  a  siiibt  at 
hta.  TW  awe  that  SBf?aaDdad  Um  Bad*  ma  lotgM  tlwt  of  the  Ring  of  lidk ; 
Ua  ilnsnim.  thai  a(  the  tmfmnt  «l  India;  Mi  poUianaM.  Uial  af  tbe  King  of 
roaMlUtbaswr.ttelaf  lb*  Kii«o(  llw  Tttrio;  bii  mihkiea,  thai  ol  tlia 
bpm  trf  flwasiiiimnili.  Ua  relicioiH  cant^e.  Ikat  of  tlw  Smpcnx  of 
tMlMiaj  kU  kaewUdga.  tbai  at  tba  KLnc  of  Sniualnii  fat  Iw m  arerwhalniiod 
■e  wttfe  Mt  tnwQu  tbai  1  fonad  uiTielt  quite  ww^val  lo  aspieei  m;  gTaUlad^ 
la  ret.  tMk  I  tervleaMd  mj  Inreb,  alM  I  liad  saMBed  oitmU  tbat  U  i*  the 
■aet  bMSUal  e<  eonblsa. 


AD  of  which  means  that  Ibn  Batata,  having  quartered  himself 
upon  almoat  all  the  kings  and  Muhammadan  jtcoples  of  A"ia. 


'm 
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DOW  proposed  to  himself  to  end  bis  days  at  the  charge*  of  hio 
own  sovereign  SLDd  his  fellow  coontrymra. 

But  he  was  reckoning  withoat  a  rail  knowledge  of  tlie  com- 
pelling power  of  the '  Go  Ferer,'  for  very  Boon  we  find  him  tooring 
away  again,  fmt  to  l^uigier  to  vi»it  the  grave  of  hie  fiitber,  and 
thence  to  Spain  to  fight  for  ttie  Faith  agaioBt  the  infidelfl.  A 
year  or  w  lat«r  hs  came  back  once  more  to  Fez,  but  only  for  a 
little  while,  since  the  nntamed  restlessness  of  his  character  would 
not  suflVr  him  to  rejit  in  peace.  TIiir  time  he  penetrated  dvrp 
into  the  Sudan,  but  all  that  Abiva  oould  »bou-  to  him  was 
squalid  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  looked  apon  the  glories  of 
Delhi  and  the  wonderx  of  Cutluiy.  The  abjt-clnffi'  iind  the 
barbarism  of  the  negroee  offended  him ;  the  ladies  did  not  appeal 
to  his  fastidious  taste ;  and  though  he  vponged  npon  the  Faith^l 
as  aucceasfally  as  ever,  there  is  s  crabbed  note  running  through 
these  final  chapter*  of  his  narrative  which  iieems  to  nhov  lliat  the 
pangs  of  the  'hungry  heart'  were  still  unassuoged,  and  that  ite 
owner  was  groming  old  and  rather  weary.  None  the  lees,  in 
spite  of  the  much  that  lie  had  seen  and  known,  he  was  barely 
fifty  years  of  age  when,  in  1353,  he  came  back  to  Fe2  and  to  its 
saltan,  the  man  of  many  virtues, '  to  whom,'  be  say», '  I  presented 
myself  and  kis»cd  hands.  I  now  finished  my  travels  and  took  up 
my  residence  in  this  country.     May  God  be  praised  ! ' 

Thus  ends  bis  narrative  of  wanderings  which,  ai  the  lowest 
estimate,  had  extended  over  npwards  of  75.000  English  miles,  the 
story  being  reduced  to  writing  by  Muhiiniinud  Ibn  Juzai,  the 
sultan's  secretary.  Of  what  befell  Ibu  Batata  in  the  years  that 
followed  we  pot^e^  no  knowledge,  but  I  tJiink  we  have  l^amnl 
enough  of  him  to  feel  moderately  confident  that  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  to  fall  upon  bis  feet  with  the  utmost  dexterity. 
Perhaps  the  itch  of  travel  drove  him  forth  again  never  to  retom. 
or  perhapa,  banging  up  his  well-worn  staff  at  last,  he  lived 
royally  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  upon  tlie  bounty  of  tha 
Sultan  of  Fez  and  upon  the  lavish  hospitality  and  commendable 
piety  of  a  religious  population.  Ite  sure  that  wherever  he  dwdt, 
and  no  matter  where  he  died,  it  was  in  a  home  well  bended  by  wives 
and  slave-girls,  well  stocked  with  the  portable  property  he  loved, 
and  that  that  home  was  a  constant  resort  for  those  who  had  gifts 
in  their  hands,  a  fondnesi*  for  tales  of  distant  countries,  and  an 
eye  for  sanctity  and  theological  learning  not  too  modestly  dis- 
playrd. 


4 
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BALLADE  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S  CLOCK. 

Guo  i«  the  fust  of  St.  Vsleotine 

Wbra  Town's  black  tviligbt  turns  to  grey, 
And  in  woodland  walks  at  th<>  anowdrop'n  cign 

Lmre  6r«t  dares  dr«*m  of  the  cominf;  May. 

Bat  for  me,  of  a  •oddan,  splanh^  struts  grow  gay. 
And  my  heart  leaps  up  with  a  joyous  iihock. 

When  at  half  past  five  on  my  bomewanj  way 
1  can  M«  the  time  by  St.  Martin's  clock. 

AH  winter  the  fogged  atreet-lamps  confine 

My  smarting  night  U>  their  dull  display. 
Where  the  shop-fronta  flare  and  the  flash-lights  twine, 

Boof-higb,  strange  legends  with  fitful  ray. 

All  winter  Tve  longed  for  the  lengthening  day ; 
Lo  BOW,  with  never  a  warning  knock, 

Spring  stands  at  the  door — she  bos  come  to  stay : 
I  can  see  the  time  by  St.  Martin's  clock. 

Pall  Mali  1  paised  gloomily ;  who  could  divine 

On  Trafalgar  Square  what  enchantment  lay  ? 
It  jtirred  my  blcxid  like  a  fiwry  wine. 

Spring's  spirit  distilled  by  an  April  fay. 

Sure  Nelson  in  stone  might  yield  to  its  sway, 
Aad  tomiDg.  I  vow,  on  his  pillared  block, 

Clip  bis  glass  to  his  blindest  eye  and  say 
•  I  can  see  the  time  by  St.  Martin's  clock.' 


EiTTor. 

rinceas,  if  one  impulne  twin  noiilii  obey, 
Dow  not  youra  fet-l  its  prison  with  mine  unlock, 
When  at  half  |»st  five  on  my  biineward  way 
I  <u  see  tU  time  by  St.  Martin's  clock? 


1-.  H. 
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THE    WRECK  OF  THE   WAGER. 


Tbe  nium  of  tbe  Cmfurion  from  bei^Toyage  of  circamDaTigiitiOD, 
«ith  tbe  golden  spoiU  of  tlii^  Manilla  g»U«oii  wife  under  tier  hatches, 
act  the  letl  of  toccesf  upon  Anson's  great  expedition.  The  brood 
wheels  of  tbe  waggoni  that  bore  Uie  Spanish  treasure  up  to 
London  obliterated  all  tbe  ugly  traces  of  fiulnre,  and  the  eighty 
per  cent,  of  dead  vrre  decvnUyi  forgoUen.  Hiit  was  tbe  first 
expedition  that  ever  carried  the  jack  and  ensif^n  of  tbe  Royal 
Navy  right  round  the  world.  Sir  John  Narbrough  iu  1G69 
took  the  Swoi^piib^uB  through  the  Straits  of  Magellau  and  visited 
VakUvia  and  other  South  Auivrican  pi>rtH ;  but  Ite  returned  by 
the  nme  road  agai&.  Since  Drake's  voyage  in  1577  many  men 
had  followed  in  his  foot«t«p« :  OavtodiHb,  Cowley,  Uampier, 
Cooke,  Clipperton,  Shelvocke,  amongst  them  ;  bat  their  expedi- 
tions were  dl  private  or  buccaneering  sdveutures.  Anson's  was 
the  first  undertaken  by  the  StaU*.  and  it  was  more  numerous  in 
men  and  nhips  than  any  that  preceded  it.  Everything  about  it 
was  calculated  upon  a  liberal  scale;  unfortunately  the  death-rat« 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  may  he  doubted  if  aiiy  squadron 
ever  soffered  such  losses,  save  only  lloeior's  itl-hted  expedition 
to  tbe  West  Indies  ia  1726-1727  ;  when,  out  of  a  complement 
which  at  no  time  exceeded  4.750  pcrvouB.  the  losses  by  disease 
amounted  to  two  flag-officers,  seven  or  eight  cajitains,  fifty  lieo- 
tcnants,  and  four  thou!«nd  warrant-oGBoers  and  tteameu. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  shipe  of  the  eighteenth  century 
should  have  been  so  much  more  .sickly  thau  those  of  the  sixteeuth. 
When  Drake,  first  of  all  Englishmen,  sailed  round  the  voAA,  he 
slipped  quietly  away  to  sea  on  November  I.*},  1577,  and  there 
sailed  in  his  five  ships  about  164  ofHc^rs  and  men.  After  pas^g 
tbe  Straits  John  Wynter  in  the  EUnabdk  parted  company  to  a 
gale  and  took  lus  «hip  home  again.  Soon  afterwards  the  Mary- 
yold  went  down  in  the  night  witli  all  bands;  yet  there  Ktitl 
remained  86  men  on  board  the  Oclden  Hind  when  she  arrived 
off  the  Guatemala  coast,  and  at  least  fifty-two  of  them  sailed  lolo 
Plymouth  Sound  in  their  stoat  old  ship  oo  that  September  day 
in  1580. 
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Abmu  sailed  from  Bpitheod  ob  Sept«iiil»^r  18,  1740.  io  tb« 
60-fini-«bip  (krUurion ;  be  was  accompanied  by  the  Oloucetter, 
M,  CajitaiQ  Norhs;  the  Severn,  60,  Captain  I-vgg;  the  feuW, 
40,  O^iUui  MieheU;  tbeq  Woger,  U8.  Capt&io  Dandy  Kidd  ;  th« 
JVya/  sloop,  CufAaia  Monay;  and  the  two  pink«,  Amta  and 
Jmdmtby,  ac  store-Rhips.  All  tb««e  were  fully  manoed,  and,  aa 
war  had  been  declared  against  Spain  on  October  23,  1739,  tliey 
ouxied  in  addition  to  their  regular  crews  four  hundred  and 
MTcaty  '  mahnea  and  invalids '  ah  a  military  force  for  raiding 
purpoeti. 

The  crews  were  strong  enough  oumerically ;  but  their  quality 
Mh  iBDcb  to  b«  dsaired.  Thar*  wtra  amon^  them  many  long- 
nyage  ■eamen  «bo  had  been  presaed  out  of  merchant  ships  and 
daaiatebad  upon  thia  banrdooa  and  unpopular  service  whether 
Utqr  voold  or  DO ;  the  marines,  or  '  land  forces.'  consisted  largely 
at  detadiineats  of  iu&rm  and  decrepit  .invtUids  from  Chelsea 
HoapitaJ.  who  were  despondent  from  the  beginning  and  utterly 
oofit  to  encounter  the  hardehipa  of  a  Cape  Mom  voyage.  When 
the  aqnadron  anchored  on  December  'Jl,  1740,  at  the  island  of 
SL  CklheriDe'a  on  the  coast  of  Braiil,  south  of  Kio  Janeiro,  the 
whole  fiwc*  was  suffiTing  t4.TriWy  from  8car.7,  and  from  that 
time  Corwaid  they  were  never  healthy.  Ttie  I'eari  aud  ^«iem 
parted  company  off  the  Horn ;  following  the  euunple  of  John 
Wyater,  they  made  the  beat  <A  their  way  home  again.  The 
Wager,  like  tlie  MarggUd,  w««  loat  aoon  after  entering  tlie 
Fkoifio,  aikd  eo  far  there  waa  little  to  choose  between  1577  and 
1740 ;  but  when  the  CtnJturion  anchored  off  Joan  Kemandes  on 
Jone  1 1 ,  followed  soon  after  by  the  O(ouettlw  and  Tryal,  it  was 
fwmd  that  uf  the  961  men  who  had  sailed  tn  thoae  thre«  ships 
nine  moatiiB  before,  626  had  died. 

The  men  of  the  EngU*h  KenaisBance  who  Kailed  and  raided 
witL  Drakn  were  nf  tougher  fibre  tlian  the  men  of  tbe  eighteenlb 
eentnry  who  followed  Aoaou.  Two  revolntioua,  a  dvil  wilt,  and 
a  crattu)-  of  teditioD,  bad  left  their  marks  u|uu  tlie  Engliah 
people.  There  was  plenty  of  fire  and  faggot,  rack  and  cord,  in 
the  Tndor  timea ;  but  upon  some  nations,  notably  upmi  tbe 
<fa*gt»«k  cod  I>ittch,  raligious  persecution  aeema  to  have  a  hrsdng 
•OSaci.  Political  unrat,  faction,  aod  raonl  insmeibdlity  are  tbe 
aaoal  aigtt*  of  natiooal  dfdeaoe ;  from  the  Courts  of  the  Stuart 
Rtiigfl  pQblie  and  ptiTat*  uuuupUoo  tpraad  like  a  canker  tbroogh 
all  rliMrt     How  deep  sad  bow  widely  spread  thai  canker  wna 
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we  nuy  gather  from  the  Diariea  of  Erelyn  sod  Pepys.     In  AotonV 
time  tbe  oorrii{>tioii  vu  1«m,  bat  the  seditioD  wu  rife  as  emr. 

Drake's  men  were  prirste  adveoturen  and  their  proceediog* 
were  only  vioked  at,  not  nuthorimd,  by  tbe  State.  Anson's  vnu 
a  navHl  ezpeditioc;  yet  Drake's  men  were  at  least  aa  well 
diadpliDed  as  Anson'*,  and  were  better  cared  for.  Mjiny  of  the 
beat  type  of  Elitabethan  Englishmen  were  eager  to  seek  adventoie 
and  profit  beyond  the  IJne  and  in  the  South  Sen.  Even  aa  early 
as  1^77,  Drake's  was  a  name  to  oonjore  with,  and  hia  men  weie 
the  beet  of  their  day  and  generation.  Yet  even  he  confessed  that 
'  he  had  taken  that  in  hand  that  he  knew  not  in  the  world  how 
to  go  through  withal.'  Anttos.  a  weaker  man,  had  Uttle  more 
than  the  Bweepings  of  the  seamen  of  his  time.  What  wander 
then  that  the  lesser  man  and  tbe  inferitHT  crews  shookl  nearly  GUI 
where  their  bvttnv  had  barely  sucoi^i-d  ? 

Of  all  the  many  miiifortnnes  that  befel  Anson's  expedition, 
none  wu«  greater  or  more  typical  of  the  naval  wrakneHs  of  that 
period  than  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  and  the  mutiny  of  her  officers 
and  crew.  The  ttory  of  the  Onturion  has  been  told  by  niaay  ;  the 
tragedy  of  the  Wager  is  only  known  through  the  written  accounts 
of  four  men  who  played  e«uh  a  i)art  tu  the  drama :  the  Hon.  Jolm 
^lon  and  Alexander  Campbell,  midshipmen  ;  John  Bolkeley, 
gonner,  and  John  Cummins,  carpenter ;  the  nanatire  of  the  last 
two  being  a  joint  prodactioo.  Of  these  Uiree  accounts  none  is 
absolutely  reliable,  for  all  the  n&rratois  had  something  to  conceal. 
Tbey  did  not  con^  to  tell  nil  they  knew.  All  the  journals  of  tbe 
•hip  were  lost  in  her ;  their  stories  were  told  from  memory,  and 
they  were  more  careful  to  make  out  a  good  case  (or  themwlves 
than  to  furnish  a  faithful  record  of  events. 

When  Anson  sailed  from  tJie  island  of  St.  Catherine's  witli 
(re«h-6Ued  water-casks,  and  many  sick  who  were  scarcely  yet 
convalescent,  he  made  his  first  readeKVous  at  St.  Julian's  Bay. 
There  are  strange  stories  told  of  many  a  lonely  anchorage  scattered 
here  and  there  about  tlie  via/rld ;  hut  if  ever  haven  were  hanTit«d 
by  nnqniet  ghoits,  it  should  be  that  ill-omened  Bay  of  St.  Julian. 
AVhen  Uagalhaens  first  landed  on  ita  desolate  shores  in  1530,  bis 
ships  wereseetbing  with  mutiny.  Here  Ihn-e  of  Ids  captains  coo- 
^lired  against  him,  and  died  ;  one  of  them  by  assassination,  another 
oo  tbe  gallows.  When  Drake  landed  theje  fifty-eight  years  after- 
wards be  found  the  rotting  stump  of  the  gibbet  that  told  how 
Magalhaens quelled  mntiny.     It  niiiy  Ite  ttinl,  Dmk«  wasinflnenceil 
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^byit*  dnistarmggestka ;  for  within  sight  of  it.  Thomss  Doughty, 
Ibe  ItaliMttto  EDglishnuo  who  wta  ch«i^«d  with  wroery,  trcAcheiy, 
and  oooapincy  to  motiiiy,  laid  his  be«d  apon  the  Uook  and  ccaaed 
intrigoiog  for  ernr.  There,  too,  Drake  lo«t  hio  niii»i<>r-f^mi^r  niid 
Mr.  Robrrt  Wtnt«Thpy,  '  whrnn  for  many  good  parts  he  loved 
deariy,'  both  trcaobettKuly  Hiain  by  the  'IndtanK.'  ni-rortune 
■till  dtni^  to  the  dteary  place,  and  here  Anron  in  his  tnrn  lost 
Qi{itain  Kidd,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Ptari  when  Micbell 
nplinrri  Nonis,  invalided  at  Madeira.  Murray  now  took  command 
of  tlw  Ptari,  and  L)«ut«naiit  I>avid  Cheap,  then  oonimander  in 
Uw  IVjrai.  wa«  mo%'ed  into  tb?  Wagtr. 

Tbey  left  8t.  Jnlian'o  on  January  36.  1741 ;  and  in  March 
I— OBTiitfed  a  »uec«sBioD  of  heu\7  gal««  while  pasiting  through  the 
Slimita  of  1^  Maire,  between  Sialen  Island  and  the  mainland  of 
ISerra  del  Fnego.  Here  the  8«t«r»  and  tlie  PnH  lost  Right  of 
tiM  Commodore  and  tboogbt  it  better  to  return  home. 

tbg  yfager,  an  old  Indlaman  that  had  be^n  bought  into  the 
mrricv,  wax  by  do  means  too  souod  or  seavorthy ;  in  a  hea\7  lee- 
hnvh  her  weather-misen  etiain>plat«*  gave  way  and  the  maxt  went 
onr  the  ride.  She  waa  heavily  laden  with  all  kinds  of  stores  for 
Um  ajnadinn ;  ber  carpenter  had  been  lent  to  the  Qlmttx&Ur,  and 
Ibr  MMn«  days  the  sea  ran  loo  high  to  allow  him  to  return.  Oat 
of  b«T  crew  of  1 30  only  thirteen  offieen  and  men  were  fit  for  duty ; 
Ae  tMt  were  scurvy-Ktricken ;  yet  they  contrived  to  get  up  a 
lever  AuUing-Mil  boom  aa  a  jury  miren-maet,  and  in  spite  of 
•laniu  and  sickDefs  they  strngglrd  round  the  Horn. 

Aaam  had  appointed  for  his  second  rendeRVous  the  isJand  of 
IfaitisSeAondel8oean>.iu4d*MaUi,  71"  12'  west.  The  inland 
wa«  htdd  by  the  SpaaianU,  and  Captain  Cheap  wa£  extremely 
■axknu  to  reach  it  in  good  tame  becaosc  thc^  Warjrr  rnrrii-d  many 
9tan»  which  were  indi^ieDaable  for  any  landing  in  fon^e,  r>n 
Ifay  IS,  the  ittopi  of  the  forefjaers  broke,  and  the  fore-yard 
eanM  down :  for  tnuMS  were  not  yet  invented  and  the  lower  yards 
wen  «*ayed  up  by  tJu  jeen  alooa.  To  add  to  their  dtAculUeii, 
Optain  Cbrap  unfortunately  fell  down  the  after- hatchway  and 

iilitkxatcd  hia  tboulder.    All  three  aocouuts  agre«  in  commenda- 

f^tioa  of  his  experience,  coarag».  and  teamansbip ;  and  juet  when 
all  tfan«  qaahtiM  were  most  needed,  he  «a>  diiabled. 

Tbey  were   feeling  their  way  up   tb«  almost   unknown  west 
t  of  Pat«|[oa)«  by  the  help  of  the  chart  made  by  !^ir  .fohn 

knarbroegh  in  1674,  tupptementi^  by  Mine  later  Kpauish  surveyf. 
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but  both,  u  tlw  s«)twl  pnvred,  wen  alike  untmihrorthy.    Th« 
wind  WM  apparently  wwterly  ;  thry  were  standing  to  the  north- 
ward  uid  nutvBitl  in  tlir  aupposed  direction  of  Soooro;  bat  tb«ir 
chart  did  not  warn  th^m  of  the  proximity  of  tli«  Taytao  Peninsula, 
vhich,  rtrrtching  out  weatrard  for  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles, 
form*  the  Gulf  of  Peiiaa.     They  were  already  deeply  embayed 
when  the  dawn  of  the  I4th  showed  them  land  on  the  Larboaid 
beam.     Bef<xe  this  some  of  the  offioen!  had  suggested  to  Captain 
Cheap  tliat  they  were  standing  too  fiu  in  to  the  land  and  urged 
him  to  haul  up  to  the  wind  and  work  baek  to  the  westward  ;  bnt 
he  was  set  on  mokiiig  Socoro  as  soon  as  possible.     Perhaps  he  was 
shaken  by  hi*  acddent ;  at  any  rate,  he  held  on  his  course  till 
the  fore-yard  was  swayed  up.    Then  be  won  to  the  south  and 
hoisted  his  topsails ;  hut  it  was  too  late,  he  had  delayed  too  long. 
The  topaails  were  blown  to  ribbons  almost  at  once,  and  about  four 
o'clock  the  ship  struck.    Alexander  Campbell,  ranning  on  deck, 
cried  to  the  ouster  to  know  what  had  happ«med.     Nothing,  was 
the  answer;  only  a  heavy  sea  striking  undex  the  counter.     Pre- 
sently she  struck  again ;  and  now  breakers  could  be  seen  close 
onder  the  lee.     Cheep,  who  gave  his  orders  with  perfect  coolness, 
bade  them  haul  to  the  wind  again  in  order  to  anchor.     The  anchor 
was  let  go  while  the  bight  of  the  cable  was  fiwl  over  the  cat-bead, 
and  before  it  coald  be  cleared  the  ship  struck  again,  heavily.     A 
spare  anchor  bekmging  to  the  Omturion,  which  was  lashed  in  the 
main  hatchway,  broke  adrift,  and  the  forty-eight  hundredweight 
of  iron  falling  into  the  bold,  started  some  of  the  j^anks  in  the 
bottom.     Tlicy  tried  to  rteer  the  ship,  by  working  the  sheets  and 
braoei,  into  a  soft  place  to  mn  her  ashore,  but  she  presently 
became  fixed,  hard  and  fa*t^  between  two  rocks;  not  upon  the 
mainland,  but  on  an  island  that  lay  four  or  five  leagues  off  the 
coast.     Cheap,  helpless  as  Le  was,  and  in  great  pain,  ordered  the 
boats  to  be  hoisted  out,  bidding  the  officers  eee  the  sick  men  safe 
Bsbore  and  not  to  mind  him.     The  barge,  the  cutter,  and    the 
yavl  landed  as  many  as  they  could  carry,  though  aotoe  of  the  side, 
were  delirious  and  Iiod  to  be  svcured  with  lashing*. 

Campbell  says  that  be  ordered  some  of  the  men  ashore  to 
return  with  him  to  the  wreck  to  fetch  necesfaries — provivinns, 
water,  whatever  they  could  save — hut  they  flatly  reftisrd.  A' 
length  he  j^iersiiaded  some  of  the  petty  officers  to  ai.-comi>any  him, 
and  they  pulled  off  to  the  ship.  Captain  Cheap  at  Sr-rt  refused 
'  I  leave  her  till  everyone  else  was  safe  nahora ;   bat  the  i 
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bMl  bMD  brokeo  oi^ieo  and  many  of  the  men  refused  to 
te»Te  the  nimwMalu.  The  Captain  wa«  uirried  into  the  boat  and 
flo  Mbon.  Tben  Cuapb«ll  wu  sent  off  again  to  order  the  loen  to 
uhore;  but  nrd^rs  wew  a  vnute  of  breath.  No  bnecaoeer 
eoold  bare  behaved  wone  ;  the  whole  ship  was  in  ancpeak*bl« 
diiorder.  Some  were  singing  pnlmn  ;  ramc  were  swearing,  some 
fighting.  OtlieT«  drank  till  they  rolled  helpless  into  the  scuppers 
or  fell  down  the  hatchways  and  drowned  in  tlie  hold. 

There  wrre  some  casks  of  EinaU-«rm  ammunition  on  the 
qnarteiMlecfc,  and  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  Campbell  and  mte 
of  the  petty  officers  tried  to  Meore  th«m.  '  Damn  yoa !  *  cri«d 
ooe  of  the  mutineers,  '  yon  sha'n't  bare  '«n.  The  ship  ts  loet  and 
emythhig  in  her  Is  oor«.'  Another  reeled  up  to  Campbell 
brmdiihing  a  bayonet,  'VDuS-e  carried  a  tight  hand  all  the 
voyage,  curse  you!  Ko«  you  ihall  enffer  for  it.'  He  threw  tfa« 
bayonet  at  him,  bnt  missed  his  mark.  It  was  impo««ible  at  that 
time  to  semire  anything  from  the  wr«ck  :  all  the  mutineers  who 
were  sober  enough  wer«  busy  breaking  open  the  cabins  and 
chests,  plundering  everything  they  could  lay  Itands  on. 

Tlie  ca{>(ain  and  tho>«  of  the  crew  wlio  were  ashore  gave  the 
■idi  what  nhelter  they  oould  in  some  half-ruined  Indian  huta  that 
■tood  near  the  beach.  There  wa.4  only  one  way  out  of  the  oove 
when*  they  had  landed,  and  that  was  np  the  steep  cliflTn  tliat 
enclosed  it ;  so  that  night  there  was  no  straggling. 

Before  morning  the  wind  and  t>ea  rose  and  the  wreck  gave 
emiooos  signs  of  breaking  up.  The  mutineers  awoke  from  their 
dmnken  clumber  and  were  panic-iitricken ;  but  that  was  nn 
nMOO  far  firing  a  couple  of  shotted  rounds  from  a  quarter-deck 
gflBiwpottiHler  ai  the  cnxy  hut  that  shelterad  the  Captain. 
'ortmaleJy  they  were  not  yet  sober  enough  to  «<hool  xtmight. 
'ezt  naming  Campbell  and  three  petty  officers  went  off  again  to 
iitdaoe  the  mutineers  to  return  to  their  duty ;  but  the  mainmast 
aad  a  laJIIft  of  rigging  lay  alongside  aod  tbey  were  unable  to  get 
on  board  Some  of  the  riDglaidars  sboatvd  U>  Campbell  that 
■looe  th«  ship  was  lost  and  their  pay  had  c>eae«d,  every  man 
nd^t  ahift  far  himself. 

Obeipline  could  never  have  been  easy  to  maintain  when  there 
«a«  no  cootinoity  of  pay  xa  service.  Campbell  argued  with  th«m 
and  even  Kraek  KMne  of  them  who  were  within  reach  t  being 
Bond  to  ai^er  by  what  bt  dMcribes  as  his  anaona  desire  to 
cany  "but  dMa^'t  orders.     Soon  afterwards.  Beans,  the   first 
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Umt«iui)t,  wanwd  him  that  th«  ganner'B  mate  and  boatswain's 
mate  were  plotting  to  kill  him.  Througboat  Campbell's  story  it 
ia  evident  that  he  was  a  singolarly  unpopular  officer.  Uia  view 
was  that  be  owed  it  to  bis  fidelity  to  OaptUQ  Cheap,  but  that 
fidelity  wtu  fzn^dingly  doabtful. 

One  of  the  lieatenant*  died  in  the  hat  on  the  first  otght. 
Kew  stores  bad  been  brought  aabore ;  they  made  the  best  mn) 
th^  coald  by  boilinfj  t<M>pthrr  some  see-gulls,  a  qiuDtity  of  wild 
celery,  and  some  diut  from  a  bisoait  bag.  They  were  terribly 
alarmed  in  the  night  wh*-u  all  hands  were  scizvd  with  natuoa. 
They  thought  they  wcrv  poisoned.  So  they  were ;  uot  by  any 
deadly  ooknown  veKctablp,  but  by  the  biscoit  dual,  which  bad 
been  inadvertently  stowed  in  a  bag  that  had  contained  tobatx-o. 

Koxt.  day  the  miitiniwrs  vainv  lubon*,  for  tb«  wreck  was  fast 
breaking  up.  Aa  they  landed,  many  of  them  arrayed  in  clocbes 
stolen  from  the  officers'  cabiost  they  were  disannwl  by  a  lev 
officers  headed  by  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton  of  the 
Marines.  C^ttain  Pemberbon  was  tJie  senior  Marine  officer,  but 
hfe  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  matter.  A  hell-tent  was 
rigged  up  as  a  storo  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  a  guaid  set 
over  it;  but  when  the  weather  moderated  the  men  went  off  to 
the  wreck  at  night  and  *  refumi!«h«d  themselves '  under  the 
direction  of  Bulkeley  the  gntmer,  who  was  chief  among  them. 
At  the  end  of  s«ven  Aay*  the  provit>ion«  which  had  bc«n  brongbt 
ashore  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  shell- 
fish. A  Rtendy,  long-«ontinu«d  dou-njioiir  of  rnin  add«d  to  their 
misery ;  but  prcMntly  the  weather  moderated  and  they  were  able 
to  launch  the  boats,  and  bring  sHhore  some  casks  of  wine  and 
flour.  A  second  store-tent  was  pitched,  and  the  petty  officers 
were  ordered  to  stand  sentry  j  nevertheless  the  disorderly  n»b 
robbed  it  night  after  night. 

Their  fint  gleam  of  hope  arrived  with  three  canoes  fall  of 
'Indians'; — nraitby,  of  small  stature  and   very  friendly — who 
supplied  them  with  «>me   sheep  and  a  quantity  of  mus^lg  in 
axchsBge  for  the  U4ual  rurreuoy  of  louking-glasrea  and  toys.     The  J 
wreck  still  held  together ;  but  it  was  ill-work  rummaging  in  the  H 
hoU  where  bodies  of  men  drowned  many  days  before  «er«  drifting     '' 
among  the  dibris  of  the  cai^.     Wet.  half  starved,  and  weary  of 
miiwry  and  foul  weather — it  was  only  natural  that  under  sach 
conditions  the  frail  bomlti  ihni  held  thJH  liaphaxard  -  i  of  i 

half-disciplined  men  in  anything  like  cohesioa  shuLi.-i    ^.iLirljj 
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gite  •»y.  They  bod  np>f  r  be»n  «d<)«d  into  a  crew,  bs  the  wotcI 
tt  ao»  utidrntoiid  in  the  Navy ;  in  the  hour  oX  their  trial  tbey 
becune  something  vorse  than  a  mob.  John  Byron  telU  m  of 
(iMfal  tU-hiunour,  di<ccmt«nt.  and  despair,  that  permeated  the 
whole  tmbappy  community  til)  it  broke  up  into  groupx  tmd 
betioai*.  He  himsflf  wpomted  from  the  rest  and  hnitt  himself 
a  little  kennel  in  the  woods  ;  prefe-rring  tlie  Rociety  of  the  Indian 
dog  that  abared  it  with  him,  to  that  of  the  officers  and  crow 
of  Uta  AJsjerty'a  late  aloop-of-var  \Sagtir.  The  CaptAin  wait 
liriog  in  one  hut,  the  wurant  officers  in  another,  while  the 
BUto  vid  petty  oSicers  had  a  third  to  them»elvee.  About  thiit 
time  tea  of  tbe  wont  •coundrels  laid  a  half-barrel  of  powder,  «itb 
tnin  and  fiue  all  complete,  cloae  to  the  Captain's  hot ;  they  did 
sot  Gie  it  because  one,  less  desperate  than  the  rest,  dissuaded 
tfaeao.  Tbere  was  more  than  one  case  of  deliberate  monter ;  one 
nan  wma  found  strangled  on  the  wreck,  another  was  found 
stabbed  ashore.  One  James  Mitchell  was  suspected  of  both 
morden,  but  nothing  was  done.  Cheap  tried  to  induce  the 
pmple  to  lengtlira  tbe  kmg-boat  and  to  endeavour  to  reach  (be 
third  f«adesn»»  at  Juan  Fernandez ;  but  the  carpenter  and 
annonrer  refused  duty,  and  no  one  else  was  compet«at. 

Among  the  midrhipmen  of  tbe  yi'nger  was  n  certain  Henry 
Caeoa,  who  seems,  by  all  three  accounts,  to  have  been  an  extremely 
indiBerent  officer,  thouj^h  '  when  sober '  he  was  a  good-natured 
BBD.  Uoibfttuately  some  of  the  mutineers  nvade  it  their  business 
to  keep  him  more  or  less  drunk.  On  June  6,  three  weeks  after 
tb»  wreck,  Gaptain  Cheap  put  him  under  armt  for  dronkenneca  and 
udogtAKVie  language.  Bolkdey,  the  mntinous  gunner,  says  that 
BBoy  bard  words  passed  between  Cheap  and  Coiens.  niiil«  under 
airest  Oootm  accused  tbe  Captain  of  having  come  to  those  seas  to 
*  p^ SbelvDcke'e debts ;  but  if  Shelrocke  was  a  rogue,  at  leaet  be 
wa«  so  (bnl ' ;  alluding  to  the  e^^naval  lieutenant  who  had  been 
ocqulttM)  on  a  char^  of  piracy  twenty  }reer8  before.  Che^  tried 
to  strike  hita,  but  the  marine  sentry  interposed,  saying  that  no 
nae  aboald  strike  a  prisoner  under  his  char(re.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Bulkeley,  who  tuld  the  story,  was  trying  to 
eaofietate  himself  by  blackening  the  case  afi^ntt  the  Captain. 

After  bis  release  on  June  10  Coxens  (quarrelled  with  Elliott, 
the  eargeBB,  who  got  him  down  and  tied  his  hand*  behind  bin. 
Belbm  long  be  foond  somebody  to  release  bim,  and  be  was  tio 

tbe  store-tent  to  qoarrd  with  the 


r  &ev  than  ka  {woceede 
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pojMT.  Pre*entty  the  pur««r  Bociued  him  of  raJniiiK  a  matioy, 
and  6red  a  pistol  at  him ;  but  the  cooper  struck  ap  his  arm  and 
the  bulk-t  veot  wide.  Th«n  the  purwr  shouted  '  ninnJf  r!' and 
cried  to  the  Captain,  who  woa  in  his  own  but,  that  Cozens  vaa 
tr3riDg  to  kill  tticm.  Chmp  running  la,  pistol  in  hand,  tirlieved 
the  Hbot  had  been  fired  by  Oocens,  and  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger ;  so  without  more  inquiry  be  shot  him  in  the  head.  At 
the  aonnd  of  firing  a  number  of  people  assembled.  Cheap  ordered 
than  to  their  teutt,  saying  that  he  was  still  their  Captain  and  meant 
to  remain  so.     Ue  was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  buHisew  wa«  black  eoongh  in  all  conscience ;  but  the 
only  aooonnts  of  it  that  we  have  wei«  wriUea  by  men  who  were 
anxious  to  exaggerate  the  Captain's  fault  in  otAxs  to  etcose  their 
sobsequent  mutiny.  Thf-y  declare  that  Cozens  lingere^l  for  fonr- 
tecii  days  before  be  died  :  that  he  was  utterly  neglected,  lying 
under  a  scrap  of  canva«  hanging  from  a  bash  ;  that  the  surgeon 
refused  to  attend  him  because  there  had  been  a  quarrel  betireen 
them.  Some  of  thcite  hif^Iily  coloured  details  may  hiivr  been  true, 
but  tJie  evidence  in  support  of  them  is  not  very  convincing. 

Aft«r  this  the  carpenter  aad  Mme  other  defaulters  relumed 
to  their  duty.  About  the  end  of  June  the  long-boat  was  sawn  in 
two,  and  the  carpenter's  crew  began  to  lengthen  her  twelve  feet. 
About  fifty  Indians  joined  tliem,  and  showed  their  good  will  and 
confidence  by  bringing  their  families  with  them  ;  but  eomo  of  the 
Wfigtr'a  hlackgoanl  crowd  bebaved  rudely  to  the  women,  and  the 
natives  left  them  to  fhift  for  themselves.  For  a  time  they  were 
in  a  state  of  actual  star\*ation.  A  party  of  them  visited  Byron  in 
the  udusion  of  hi*  hnt  and,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  killed  his  dog 
for  (bod.  Three  weeks  afterwards  Byron  records  that  he  was  glad 
to  make  a  meal  of  the  paws  and  skis  which  hnd  bevn  thrown  ajade 
and  were  more  than  half  decayed.  ITieir  best  caterer  was  Pbipps, 
the  boatswain's  mate,  who  lashed  two  logs  alongside  a  rum- 
pQocheon,  and  went  out  to  sea  npon  it  in  order  to  catch  wild  fowl. 

Among  the  articles  that  Cheap  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
wre<ck  was  N&rbrough's  unreliable  chart  and  an  account  of  his 
T03Tige.  While  the  long-boat  wa."!  being  lengthened  Bulkeley 
beg^d  the  loan  of  this  and  officers  and  crew  studied  it.  In  July  the 
long-boat  was  completed  and  Bulkeley,  Byron,  Jones,  the  purser, 
and  ten  men  weresentonareconnaissanceto  the  southward,  where 
they  landed  and  were  much  scared  by  wild  beasts,  which  visited 
thor  camp  flrci  at  night.     Upoa  their  relaro  they  found  that 
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dgbt«en  men  had  takon  poMenioD  of*  tent,  where  they  snt  in  oom- 
mittoe.  Already  deputatiosB  bsd  be«n  ftent  to  th«  Captain  to  com- 
mnucMe  their  '  resolutions.'  Bulkeley  «t  once  uraRi«d  th«  lead 
md  OD  August  4  presciitM  k  molution  dgiied  by  all  hands,  officers 
■ltd  men.  The  docutnent  va>  dated  fioin  '  Desotat^  Island  on  the 
Coatt  of  Patogouin,  in  latitude  47*  S.,  Went  longitude  bora  the 
Meridian  of  London  81°  40',  in  the  South  Seas,  thi*  second  day 
ol  Aogiut,  1741.'  It  announced  tbeir  intention  of  retomiag  by 
the  Stnita  of  Magellan :  and  the  tlirae  marine  officers,  Robert 
Ptaoiberton,  William  Fielding,  and  Kobort  Evan;),  signal  apart, 
*  fasmg  bad  snfflcient  reasons  from  the  above-mentioned  people,  to 
eosMDt  to  go  this  way.' 

Cbeap  asked  for  time  to  consider  their  proposals,  and  on 
AagnstC  they  held  a  long  debat«.  He  urged  against  the  Magellan 
roBto  that  they  were  160  leagues  from  the  entmnoe  to  the  Straits 
and  bade  them  r^mpmber  the  long  distance  tb«y  would  have  to 
tntel  beEore  tliey  came  to  any  civilised  place ;  moreover  the  pre- 
valeot  winds  wonhl  be  a^ust  tliem  throughout  the  journey. 
Bolkdcy  appealed  to  the  na\-igatorK  to  oonfirm  his  opinion  that 
Ihey  were  only  nioety  leagues  from  the  Straits.  Cheap  pointed 
ont  that  many  reasels  pwued  up  the  coast  laden  with  flour;  thry 
ooald  ceaily  capture  on«  and  make  their  way  to  Valdivia,  where, 
by  bii  secret  instructioBs,  he  expected  to  meet  the  Commodore. 
Tbething  had  been  done  by  buccaneers  over  andoveragiun;  what 
were  their  tmall-anns  intended  for  ?  But  theee  very  fainthearted 
Milor-men  iprcased  l<Mr  lert  the  long-boat  should  be  sunk  by  a 
muket  ahot,  and  Cammins  the  carpenter  declared  that  he  could 
iiDi  plug  shot  holes  in  nch  thin  plank.  Lieutenant  Beans  was 
pneeot,  bat  said  nothing ;  when  bit  opinion  was  asked,  be  said 
that  he  would  give  it  hereafter :  having,  as  it  would  geem,  a  pro- 
Tideat  eye  to  the  inevitable  oourt-martial.  Then  Cummius  accused 
f1nMf  frf  bung  the  cause  of  tbeir  misery  because  he  would  not 
Eaten  to  his  offioen. 

Then  followed  more  ronraltiitioTis ;  Cheap  aavemUed  his  offioeiv 
nd  reminded  them  that  b«  wa^  their  oommaoder  while  the  ship 
beM  tngettier,  and  as  lung  as  they  werv  able  to  get  the  stores  out 
of  btf.  0&th«2'tb,aQeneral  Consultation  put  it  in  writing Diat 
tbey  bad  decided  upon  the  Magellan  mite  ;  and  Lieutenant  Bmob 
to^grtUA  that  shm^  the  Captain  refdee,  they  might  arnut  him  for 
the  murder  of  Goaess ;  in  which  esse  he.  Beans,  would  asuume  the 
t—ntfrrt^  On  September  8,  Cb^itain  Pembciton,  Bulkr-ley  and 
K  20— i 
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othen  arrested  Cheap  in  bed.tuu]  tied  bii  hand*.  OaSooday  the 
1 1th  y«t  aoother  Certi6cat«  to  the  CtHomuuDDere  of  the  Navy  waii 
dnvu  up  and  cigned.  that '  urbercas  Captain  David  Cbeap  halii 
never  consulted  any  of  his  officers,  and  in  moat  swrnfal  manner 
hath  rejected  evecytfaiDg  propoted  for  the  pnblio  ^aoA,'  they 
iotended  to  Ebtlow  their  own  devioes.  This  was  signed  by  evuryone 
witli  the  exception  of  Lieuteoaot  Hamilton,  who  bad  endeavoored  to 
communicate  with  the  Captain,  in  spite  of  bis  strict  confinement, 
and  was  now  also  luder  arrert. 

Before  the  mutineers  pob  to  sea  in  the  long-boat,  Bnlkeley 
drew  up  yet  another  certificate  to  the  effect  that  'Captain 
Cheap  had  publicly  refused  to  leave  thiii  i^pot,  and  was  therefore 
left  behind  at  his  own  request.'  Captain  Pemberton,  who  had 
chaige  of  both  Cheap  and  Uamilton,  insisted  on  delivering  them 
up  to  LieutenaQt  Beans  upon  the  bcAch  ;  and  they  and  the 
surgeon  Elliott  were  left  behind  '  because  of  the  ill  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  carrying  them  as  prisoners  in  soch  small 
boats,  where  tbey  might  find  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
whole  body.'  This  amasiog  document  was  signed  by  a  large 
majority. 

It  i.1  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  two  midi>hipmen, 
Byron  and  Campbell,  had  to  skate  over  B(»ne  exceedingly  tUio  ice 
when  they  came  bo  tell  this  part  of  the  stojy,  and  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  tbey  vnn,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  in  open  and  avowed 
mutiny. 

On  October  I(t  Bnlkeley  and  his  mutineers  put  to  sea.  Filly- 
oine  went  in  the  long-boat,  now  lengthened  to  a  vessel  of  tnen^- 
three  tons  buidsn,  and  rigged  as  a  schooner;  twelve  were  in  the  cut- 
ter,  ten  in  the  barge.  With  Cheap,  Hamilton,  and  Elliott,  now  alone 
on  the  island,  they  left  six  pieces  of  beef,  six  of  pork,  and  ninety 
pounds  of  flour.  Campbell  itay»  tliat  on  the  second  day  out  he  told 
all  hands  that  if  ever  they  retoraed  home  they  would  certainly  be 
hanged  for  leaving  tbeir  Captain  in  eochaposiUou;  and  that  Bnl- 
keley. far  from  ree^ttng  his  honest  indignation, ordered  liim  to  take 
the  barge  and  return  to  the  island  to  bring  off  a  t«nt  to  be  cnt 
Dp  into  sails.  Byrou  and  eight  men  accompanied  1^'*",  and  each 
declares  that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  this  vat  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  return  to  tbeir  duty.  Bolkeley,  on  the  otlier  baod, 
believed  that  Bjrron  went  back  '  because  he  did  not  choose  to  lie 
forward  with  the  men.'  Whatever  their  reasons  may  liave  been, 
their  tardy  loyalty  led  all  ten  of  them  back  again,  and  that  night 
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tfary  mpped  vitli  tbo  Captsio  uid  his  fellow-maroonpre.  Mean- 
while the  matineers  awaited  the  return  of  thei  harge  at  the  other 
tide  of  th«  island,  and  next  day  Byron  and  Campbell  made  tbetr 
Tay  to  them  '  through  roods  and  inanheo '  in  order  to  a»lc 
Bnlkdoy  to  give  ttirm  the  (hare  of  the  pirovisionii  to  which  the 
fauge'i  crew  were  entitled.  Campbell  ia  careful  to  mention  that 
they  '  got  permission  '  to  go ;  cvidt^ntly  h«  ooneidered  that  the 
lime  tat  d(^g  without  it  had  gone  by. 

Oo  their  return  they  simply  reported  that  Bulkeley  had  told 
them  to  go  and  be  damned ;  be  voutd  give  them  nothing  unlees 
they  brooght  tlte  l<arge  back, and  he  thrrateaed  to  ann  the  cutter 
and  send  her  to  seise  the  barge.  Bulkeley  says  nothing  of  all  this, 
bat  be  allodeH  to  the  men  who  returned  to  the  Captain  as 
'ilieuterg.'  Thu  singular  man  also  declarea  that  be  took  a 
tender  affectionate  leave  of  the  Gaptain  before  stArtiBg,  and  that 
Cbmp  sbook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  be^ed  him  to  accept 
a  raft  vt  clotbea  m  a  token  of  friendtihip  and  regard  I 

Soon  after  the  wreck  seven  men  had  constnicted  a  kind  of 
iwogb  funt  in  which  they  endeavoured  unRUCceitRfnlly  to  make 
Uteir  way  to  the  maiuland.  Tfae«e  men  now  returned  to  claim 
their  ifaare  of  the  Captain's  dleoder  stock  of  prorioioDS.  Ue  had 
oow  tweo^  mouths  to  fovd.  All  hands  tnmed  to,  to  repair  the 
barge  and  yawl.  On  December  3  they  saved  three  casks  of  beef 
from  the  wreck,  and  the  Captain  bade  them  mark  the  date,  telling 
then  that  they  were  entitled  to  draw  pay  as  long  as  anything 
oeoU  boMlved. 

In  after  years,  when  John  Byron  was  an  admiral,  he  was  known 
throogbout  the  fleet  as  '  Foul-weather  Jack '  from  his  uniform 
iU-laek  in  wind  and  weather.  Perhaps  he  was  the  Jonah  who 
upset  their  noeteorological  conditiouii,  for  they  had  no  reet  from 
^ea  and  rsiii-«qualU.  Sometime  tbey  voatd  get  neither  ihell- 
fifh  Bar  Malt.  Three  of  the  men  stole  Sour ;  tliey  were  flogged 
■ad  banished  lor  a  time  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  '  where 
one  pcfiibed  miserably.' 

On  November  34  Bulkeley,  with  the  long-boMi  and  cutter, 
cstend  the  Struts ;  and  be  seems  to  have  been  much  annoyed 
to  ftnd  thnt  of  bis  republican  crev  of  seventy-two — soldiers  and 
Milors,  oAoers  and  men — all  bat  six  were  already  ripe  for  a 
eesond  mathiy.  And  on  l>ecembe-r  \&,  Captain  Cheap,  wttb 
Byran,  EUkrtt,  and  nght  men  in  the  barge,  and  Hamilton, 
Ounpbdl,  nod  six  men  in  the  yawl,  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind. 
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iDteodiDg  to  nwlcB  the  island  of  Chiloe,  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  Uis  north  cA  the  l^yuo  PeotiiBuU,  wher«  then>  wiu  h  Spanish 
ntUemeat. 

So UuBetvoportiea separated.  Hcroreeachofth^iu  laysvoyiigt; 
ttooagh  a]moal  uaknown  and  moat  dceoUte  vaters,  and  wh«th«r 
they  niled  Aootor  north  tliey  bore  within  th«mKelT«  th«  iweds  of 
their  o«Ti  dMtnietion.  No  Greek  tragedy  ever  moved  more  relent- 
leulyto  it«  foredoomed  concliwiou  tliM  tli?  tilow  deterioration, 
mom]  and  physical,  of  tbese  men.  in  vhom  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
bad  deatroyed  motoal  confidence  when  it  uprooted  discipline.  Itil 
melancholy  even  now  to  think  of  them — men  of  that  Royal  Navy 
which  from  the  days  of  Drake  has  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
oar  conntry;  men  of  th«  greet  Marine  regiment  which  bu 
Ixone  it«  part  and  built  np  its  mogniBoent  reputation  side  by 
side  with  our  seamen — officers  and  m«n  aliko  sinking  lower  and 
lower  till  they  were  little  bette-r  than  the  savages  who  helped 
while  they  despised  them.  It  is  true  that  they  belonged  to 
a  degenerate  period  ;  but  even  then  they  sounded  a  lower  depth 
than  any  of  thor  comrade*  dreamed  of;  their  degradation  was  as 
deep  as  any  that  wae  ever  reached  by  the  hoecaneers  of  Morgan 
or  the  pirates  of  Teach.  Yet  their  names  were  borne  on  the  hooks 
of  the  King's  ships,  and  they  had  friends  at  home  in  England. 

The  fair  wind  which  liod  tempted  Cheap  and  his  party  to 
put  to  e«a  soon  began  to  freshen  and  the  sea  increased  with  it. 
Both  boat*  were  overloAded,  and  most  of  their  stores  were  flung 
over  the  side  to  keep  them  aSoat,  but  they  made  fifty  milefi  that 
day.  At  nightfall  they  pulled  in  and  camped  ashore  on  the 
beach ;  before  the  night  was  over  a  mass  of  earth  fell  from  the 
cliff  and  buried  two  men,  who  were  only  rescued  with  difliiculty. 
Next  day  there  was  little  wind  and  much  rain,  and  they  toiled  all 
day  at  the  oara,  turn  and  torn  about,  and  camped  at  night  in  a 
swamp  uhore.  They  hod  to  gel  out  of  the  Gulf  of  PefLas  ant) 
round  the  Cape  of  Tres  Mantes  before  they  oould  head  north  for 
Chiloe ;  and  the  sea  round  the  Cflpe  was  so  broken  with  currents 
and  overfalls  that  Byron  compared  it  to  tlie  Ilace  of  Portland, 
About  Christmas  they  camped  just  under  the  Cape  on  a  beaoh 
where  they  could  not  haul  the  boats  up,  but  had  to  moor  them 
offshore.  Byron  slept  in  the  barge,  and  two  men  in  ttie  yawl. 
During  the  night  a  heavy  sea  rolled  In,  broke  aboard  the  yawl 
and  swamped  her ;  part  of  the  elde  was  torn  oat  and  she  sank  in 
dee^  water,  drowning  Rose,  a  qiiarter-inn.ib'r. 
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If  their  chance  of  reaching  Cbiloe  hact  bwn  doiibtrul  befora, 
it  «u  hopdcM  DOW.  Thoy  wm  on  an  abi)olut«ljr  desolate  coast, 
tbeir  ptovicions  were  gone ;  and  thpy  had  ntott  mt^n  tliiin  IxmtK  to 
cany  tb«m  It  would  be  unjust  iti  tu,  who  have  never  been  con- 
frootcd  vitb  each  a  calamity,  to  jadge  them  liar:'hly  for  any 
■ctioo  that  tli«7  warn  driven  to  take  in  their  entremity.  Men 
'ham  eome  throngh  each  an  ordeal  with  honour,  hotli  before  and 
dace  thoM  evil  daya  of  tho  Wager  ;  but  they  were  upheld  by  the 
high  traditions  of  a  great  sen-ice,  or  the  habit  of  di«oiplia«,  or  a 
itniDg  aense  of  perMnal  honour.  There  was  no  such  Bt«adying 
inflooioe  to  sustain  these  hapless  csatavays.  With  Uie  exception 
of  liMitenant  Hamilton  and  Elliott  the  gurgeou,  none  of  them 
bad  any  particnlar  reason  to  think  well  of  himM^lf.  Captain 
Cbcmp  had  lost  his  ship,  and  had  failed  to  maintain  discipline 
among  his  officvn  and  crew.  All  th«  re«t  bad  been  in  open 
notioy.  Tlie  tnulitions  of  their  service  had  no  help  for  them. 
for  by  those  traditions  they  were  condemned.  8ome  of  them  were 
pruatd  men  ;  they  had  all  been  «hut  up  fn  a  plngue-flbip  where 
died  daily,  a  floating  lazar<huuse  from  which  there  was  no 
{«.  SItaken  by  jiestilence,  demoralised  by  shijwreck,  and 
nttco  with  mutiny,  the  heart  had  be<en  utterly  taken  oat  of 
thttn ;  they  were  no  longer  soldiern  and  sailors,  but  juHt  primitive 
mm  with  nothing  left  bnt  the  instinct  of  self-preserration. 

There  was  a  brief  discuK.iiOQ  ;  then,  yielding  as  they  said  to  a 
Mihiinliiilj  oaoemity,  tbey  pat  to  Kea  again,  leaving  behind  them 
Ooiponl  Cnmlet  and  three  marines,  abandoned  without  pro- 
visioiM  upon  an  absolutely  barren  and  inhoxpilable  coast. 
These  diacmlitcd  Milon  left  it  on  rvcord  that  the  marines  were 
■etected  lor  sacrifice  beoanae  '  marinex  were  ueeletiH.'  The  four 
BMO  vbo  were  tfaoa  left  to  starve  and  die  lined  up  ou  the  beach 
M  their  bte  thipmatca  rowed  away,  and  bade  them  farewell  with 
thiw  cbnerv  and  '  Ood  save  the  King.'  Ammg  those  vbo  were 
Iwli^  BDough  to  save  their  skins  there  rauit  have  been  some  in 
wboae  ean  that  brewell  cheer  rang  for  many  a  long  day  after. 
k  is  an  eril  coast  and  shijM  give  it  a  wide  berth  ;  but  strange 
binge  happen  at  night  in  lonely  seas;  there  are  old-fashioned 
D  who  woold  scarcely  be  earprised  to  hear,  above  the  wash 
oTthe  wmrea  and  the  cry  oif  the  startled  »ea<birds,  a  thin,  high. 
fiu^«ff  ebeer  eonitng  fidntly  acroea  the  dim  shadow  under  the 
hod  where  each  things  have  happened. 

-llnnigh  erefy  nnceivaUe  liaid^-hip,  and  in  ol^r  misery   the 
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wntcbed  party  rtrnggM  on.  Thraogh  foul  weaUt«r  that  never 
oeaMd  or  liflod,  tret,  starving,  and  qnsnvlling,  the;  sttll  held 
oo.  There  vere  equabblet  between  Byron,  Uunilton,  and 
Cutipbt>)l  about  Uie  division  of  tht^ir  fouJ  and  ficaoty  food.  They 
acci^ed  Oaptftin  Cheap  of  utter  MeUUhiiiT«,  of  uuring  only  Unt  his 
own  prcvervatioa — which  of  them  cared  for  anything  elw? — 
itoinetitneii  be  shared  his  rntionit  with  'hiK  fnvourit^,  the  SurgeoD,* 
and  Alidxhipman  Campbell  is  no  lees  indignant  at  the  sharing 
than  at  the  edfishoeas.  Yta  a  whole  month  they  toiled  on,  hope- 
Ins  ai>d  despairing ;  bat  on  Jannary  2S  they  gave  ap  the 
attempt  and  agreed  to  return  to  '  Wagex  Island,'  though  there 
va«  tittle  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  any  better  off 
there.  So  they  begaa  the  weary  jonmey  back.  They  looked  for 
the  loot  marines  upon  the  lonely  bc-ach  where  they  had  left 
them ;  finding  no  trace  of  them  it  was  concluded  that  they  '  bad 
probably  all  died.'  PreM-ntly  they  fell  in  with  some  Indians  and 
induced  one  of  them  to  accominany  the  party  as  guide.  There 
were  now  <m\j  deven  men  remaining  of  the  eighteen  who  left  the 
inland  with  the  Captain  :  bat  some  of  them  Rtill  considered  the 
party  too  large,  nod  tliey  had  be«n  taught  an  excellent  way  to 
reduce  its  numbers.  Camping  one  evening  on  the  beach,  Elliott 
desired  the  six  sailor-men  and  the  Indian  guide  to  go  c^  in  the 
barge,  to  shoot  a  gull  or  two  to  add  to  their  slender  ittore  of 
provisionx.  They  went,  and  never  returned.  I'be  five  officen 
were  left  alone  in  their  misery,  without  aims,  ammunition,  (bod, 
clothing,  or  fire. 

They  bad  be«n  tried  and  condemned  by  their  own  law  of  mIT- 
prevervation.  In  their  utter  extremity  they  found  some  to  help 
them ;  the  Indian  guide  returned,  bringing  hfs  wife  with  him, 
and  ta  these  two  the  sunivon  owed  their  lives.  The  Indian 
caught  veals  and  his  wife  dived  for  sea^eggs,  and  between  theni 
they  kept  the  whole  party  alive  till  thej-  fell  in  with  th«  rest  of 
the  tribe.  In  March,  Klltott  the  suigeou  died  and  was  bnried  in 
the  sand.  The  Indians  undertook  to  cany  the  others  in  their 
canoes  to  Chiloe ;  but  they  wo\dd  not  allow  them  to  traveJ  to- 
gether ;  they  were  distributed  singly  among  the  canoes,  which 
travelled  in  separate  divisions.  Hamilton  was  carried  away  and 
three  months  passed  before  they  taw  him  again.  'Wlieo  they 
picked  up  eoougb  of  the  language  to  understand  sometliing  of 
what  was  said  to  them,  they  leanicd  how  narrowly  they  had 
misacd  rescue  and  safety.    The  .Anna,   pink,  one  of  Annon'e 
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,the  ooast,  and  the  locUna 
Df  her  only  n  little  while 
bafim^  Tlwra  ia  a  \mj  on  the  north  coast  of  the  I'bytao  P«iiin- 
aola  vfaicb  figores  b&  '  Adda  Fink  B^y  '  on  Uie  chuta  lo  thtg  day. 

Ooe  aiacl  all  Uitry  were  no  better  th&n  ilavea  to  the  Indians 
«ho  kept  them  alive.  Their  food  waa  insufficient  but,  ill  or  well, 
Um;  bad  to  work  at  tlie  paddles  ;  thoy  were  iftruck  and  i]|-ti«ated, 
Imt  alsTCTy  waa  bett«r  tbnn  Ktar^-ation.  Uirty,  uncAnxl-for,  and 
renninoos.  qoairelaome  when  they  met,  they  aeem  to  have  bad 
M  Httte  aelf-re^ject  left  that  the  lavages  themtielve'ii  treated  them 
aa  inferior  beioga.  Yet  John  Byron  retained  enough  of  hia 
Byrooiain  to  aaaure  uk  that  Uie  women  treated  him  with  especial 
CaTDor.  He  had  at  least  ooe  tjait  in  common  with  bis  grandaon 
the  poet. 

So  the  dreary,  moootonooB  story  of  degr&dBtion  went  on  till 
tbey  reacbrd  Chiloe.  Tlie  SjMniith  Corregidorof  Ca»tro,  the  chief 
place  in  the  islsad.  »ent  for  them,  and  tbey  describe  the  Spanish 
t/eatmeot  a*  no  better  tluin  that  they  received  from  the  Indiana ; 
until  a  Jemit  btber,  moved  by  compassion  and  the  ^(l  of  Camp- 
bell's ««t«h,  made  intercejwion  for  tbem.  Byron  atiggeiilR  tlint  lite 
inpcoTcakent  in  tlieir  condition  was  doe  to  hia  '  temporising '  with 
henoDrable  piopoMla  made  for  his  hand  hy  the  Jeauit'a 
Oa  Jannary  23,  1 743,  they  were  put  on  board  nn  extra 
liina  ahip  that  touched  at  the  island,  and  laDded  at  Valparaiao 
four  day*  afterwards.  Here  the  midahipinen  were  marched  off  to 
prisDa,  while  Cheap  and  Uamiltott,  being  commiseioued  officers, 
were  sent  to  Santiago.  Cheap  had  rcoOTWed  himself  aa  won  as  he 
eane  within  touch  of  civiliaation,  and  this  aeparalion  caused  him 
nncfa  diatwai.  Before  h«  left  be  promised  to  do  bis  best  to  obtain 
batUT  tntttment  Cor  them  ;  yet  for  eighteen  months  they  remained 

Valpaniao. 

A  Spanish  officer  of  one  of  Admiral  Piiurro's  shipa  wrote  to 

TTtg'***'  friend  la  Cordova  and  gave  a  very  [irecise  account  of 
dnnunateiMee  when  tbey  were  united  again  in  Santiago. 
Tlie  IVeddeDt,  Don  Joaeptt  Uaaao,  gave  them  18  rials  a  day  for 
nyiiii»nM>Mj  B  genera]  invilatioD  to  hia  table,  and  thn  liberty  of 
the  ctty  oD  parole;  but  aa  tbey  were  nnrly  naked,  they  vera 
D&able  to  avail  tbemtelvea  of  th««e  privileges  until  they  were 
deeeotly  dotbfd :  and  a  new  outfit  for  four  men  was  Gu-  beyond 
tbe  Bout  of  thdr  aUownnoe.  The  Spanish  officer  ofiWed  tbem 
any  sam  op  to  S.fMHt  dnllan',  witho*it  much  care  vhether  the  loan 
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wma  repaid  or  not ;  id  order,  1m  mju,  to  prove  that  tlie  SittoiardB 
affceridl  ««ra  DotunphwaUeenemiMof  tlieEnglUb.  Cltntp,  with 
Duoythanla,  drew  for  fiOOdolluvoo  their  joint  bill,  and  their  last 
quarrel  waa  over  tbediviaion  of  the  money.  Uamilton  and  Bjron 
got  their  (bll  fhwrfi,  while  Campbell,  innocent  and  iqjared  to  the 
Ust,  got  only  80  dollars.  Cheap  and  the  rest  got  a  passage  honw 
in  the  Lys,  a  French  »hip  which  left  Valparaiso  on  December  20, 
17'14.  and  landed  them  at  Breflt  on  October  31.  The  outraged 
Campbell  declined  to  nil  in  their  ooropany.  Ihfalcing  his  way 
to  Biienofi  Ayrea  he  obtained  a  passage  in  a  Spaniith  man-of-war. 
He  wa#  ooniiistent  to  the  end;  and  we  get  our  laiit  glimpse  of 
him  B»  the  victim  of  grof*  calomny;  de-ftitut«  of  employment, 
becBuve  Cheap  (and  othem)  had  reported  that  he  had  become  a 
Boman  Catholic  and  tried,  niunccessfally,  to  enter  the  Spanish 
nrvioe. 

Am  for  Bulkeley  the  gunner,  and  the  seventj-two  officers  and 
men  who  acoompuiied  him,  their  story  is  soon  told.  They  entered 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  November  24.  1 741  ;  being  careful  as 
heretofore  to  safeguard  every  step  with  reaolntionsand  certificate! 
signed  by  all  handF.  By  January  10  their  pronnon*  were  ex- 
baoited.  Midshipman  Morris  and  seven  men  were  abandoned, 
and  lived  for  a  time  among  Indians;  three  of  them  reached 
England  in  August  1744.  Bulkeley  and  Cummins;  Captain 
Pemheiton,  lieutenants  Ewcn  and  Fielding,  and  two  men  of  the 
marineo ;  Lieutenant  Beans  and  about  a  score  of  nejunen-^thirty 
souls  in  all — reached  Bio  Onnde  on  January  38,  1742.  The 
bones  of  the  rest  lie  scattered  along  the  Patagonian  beaches. 

The  sordid  misemble  tragedy  of  the  IPa^er  is  only  relieved 
by  a  single  ray  of  humour,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■  Narrative '  of  Bnllieley.  Wbtn  this  extraordinary  man  arrived 
in  England  he  was  pained  to  find  that  both  the  general  public  ^ 
and  his  own  friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  and  Cammins  the  -H 
carpenter  would  be  hanged,  as  ringleaders  in  tlie  mutiny,  by  the 
Gourt-martiul  which  was  to  be  Kummoued  as  soon  as  Ca)>tain  (!he«p 
returned.  He  was  distinctly  annoyed  to  learn  that  they  rrKarded 
such  B  consummation  as  natural  and  even  praiseworthy.  There- 
fore, with  the  concurrence  of  Cummins,  he  wrote  the  '  XairatiYe,' 
OS  an  official  rc^vort,  in  order  to  correct  any  erroneous  opinions  that 
might  be  held  by  the  Commissioners.  Afterwards  be  obtained 
their  permission  to  puhlixh  it,  and  tt  sold  well.  The  wark  is 
•ztrcmely  interesting.     Then  is  no  trace  in  it  of  tJie  truculent 
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BoTkel«7  who  a»ed  bad  vordR  U>  Campbell  and  Byxoa,  and  tied  the 
Captain'i  hands  behind  hiE  back.  In  bis  plan*,  we  have  a  jilain, 
baewt  inamnn.  of  infinite  r^murce  and  u(;acity  ;  patient  with  the 
obffeiu  inooR]p«t«nce  of  his  officcrti,  gwwtly  reasonable  in  debate. 
Buch  «S8  the  traneparent  probity  of  his  character  that  even  bis 
bralal  Captain  (whom  l>e  was  compfllcfl  to  mnroon  lc«t  hi?  tthonld 
naKcJcwtaly  endanger  the  Uvee  of  eight;  armed  seamen)  vept  npon 
h»  Deek  and  blessed  bim  ere  they  ported.  Vihfm  the  Commia- 
I  auno  to  the  siogiilar  conclusion  that  tbeir  jurisdiction 
with  the  kas  of  the  ship,  and  their  interest  in  the  conduct 
ti  oflcan  and  men  tvnninnt«d  with  the  pay  sheet  (for  which 
naatm  the  oourt-martial  acquitted  eierj'one  nave  Ueutt'nant 
Bnmr.  who  wiu  reprimanded  for  dinobedience  to  orders  in  not 
lattiDg  go  the  anchor),  the  pious  Btilkeley  '  beholds  the  great  and 
^kaiiHli  power  of  the  Almif;hty  in  pleading  their  cause  anil 
(Moodilig  them  from  falling  by  the  violence  of  men.'  Then  he 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners  for  his  back  pay.  and  got  it.  Lastly, 
vban  b«  'takea  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  reader  to 
paniM  the  "  Imilation  of  Josns  Clirist "  by  Thomax  k  Kempig, 
Bad  MBclndee  with  a  sbcnt  prayer,  we  can  but  reverence  him. 
Jolui  ByroB,  whose  youth  wa»  our  [KHnt  in  his  bvour,  while  his 
family  interest  was  scSicient  to  outvei^b  all  the  rext,  lived  to  be 
aa  admiral  and  to  fight  a  rery  muddled,  indecicive  action  off 
Greftada  against  a  French  fleet  under  D'Ertaing;  bnt  John 
Bolkeley  i*  the  real  Ulyssn  of  this  inglorious  Odys«ey,  and  from 
him  we  part  with  regret. 

W.  J,  Fletcbbb. 
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Emm  Schon  wu  ao  only  child ;  lier  motiier  wu  dead  and  in  b«r 
bther**  hoow  tihe  reigned,  a  queen  in  a  pleasant  kingdam.  The 
fiction  eziRUd,  that  her  fnther  -km,  king,  but  she  had  ncrpf 
K^arded  it  an  a  fact,  not  even  euc  weeks  ago  when  he  had 
tirged  her  to  inak«  up  her  mind  about  Keuben  Adler.  Sh«  knew 
that  he  was  Hght,  and  that  ehe  ou^ht  to  make  up  her  mind  and 
say  ah*  would  murry  Reuben,  who  vas  her  father's  junior  |iertoer 
and  a  diatant  cousin.  He  had  some  other  points  in  hie  bvoor, 
too — brains,  for  instjince,  antl  ^ood  lookti  and  good  humour,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  desired  to  marr;  her ;  Beuben  had 
taken  care  to  make  it  plain  ever  since  she  left  school  tbiw 
years  ago.  Other  men  made  it  plain  too,  but  Reuben  bad  her 
fatlirr  on  his  side,  and  Ettbrr  wished  to  please  her  father. 
Nevertheless  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  vbhed  to  marry 
Reuben. 

'  I  Euppom  I  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  in  Iov« 
with  him,'  she  said  to  herself.  It  was  impossible  to  Miy  it  to 
her  fiither.  Mr.  Schon  understood  some  ways  of  love  as  well  as 
any  man.  He  had  been  an  aSectionate  hntiband  t  and  bis  only 
child  was  the  light  of  his  eyes.  But  if  she  bad  gone  to  him 
with  girl's  talk  about  being  in  love  or  not  in  love  with  that  most 
excellent  Beuben  whom  he  had  chosen  as  son-in-law,  he  would 
have  been  impatient  and  uncomprehending. 

'  What  do  you  meftn  ?  '  Esther  could  hear  him  say.  '  I  mp- 
pose  when  I  was  presented  to  your  mother  she  was  not  in  love. 
She  took  me  hecaoM*  her  father  bade  her.  and  wc  were  happy 
together  from  the  first  day  to  the  last.' 

Esther  continuing  her  imaginary  argument'  admitted  this,  and 
yet  harked  back  to  her  indecieion :  and  a  week  ago  she  had 
startled  her  little  world  by  mying  that  she  would  like  bo  pay  a 
long  vitit  to  her  aunt  Sarah  in  Eberheim.  She  got  her  way  of 
course.  3tr.  Schon.  that  astute  and  prosperous  man  of  affairs,  was 
u-ai  in  the  girl's  liands.  There  was  nothing  waxen  about  Renben, 
but  unfoTtuuately  Esther's  movementa  were  not  under  hia  am- 
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tn),  pcfhaps  never  would  be.     He  oould  only  wy  that  he  hoped 
!     the  woold  like  Eberheim. 

^H    '  or  eoursp  I  don't  npect  to  find  Loadoa  there,'  «ft!d  Etther. 
^B   *  Thftt  is  veil,'  md  Beoben.    '  Vou  certainly  won't  find  your 

loodoa.' 
^B     *  What  is  my  Loodon  ? ' 

^B     Beuben  looked  at  the  girl  and  looked  at  the  room  in  which 

^Bie  bad  jost  eat«itaiD«!  some  of  her   friends.     The  girl  wsa 

^^■qniaite,  m  wb«  b«r  gown,  aod  h«r  room,  and  »o,  K«ul>en  per- 

oairad,  wen  her  friends.     Ertber  could  choose  fastidiously.    If  the 

Jevtih  blood  in  h«sr  Tcioa  counted  at  all,  it  counted  in  her  favour, 

lent  a  touch  of  the  eiotic,  and  supplied  a  r«aiiOQ  everyone  could 

oadentaad  tor  her  clerrmess,  her  money,  niid  her  delicate  beauty. 

I  '  In  London,'  said  R«uben,  '  no  one  cares   socially   speaking 

wbetberyou  are  a  Cbnctian  or  a  Jow.     Even  if  a  Chri-tttan  wanted 

to  marry  yoa  .  ,  ,' 

'  '  LoU  of  C1iriftinn»  want  to   marry  me,'  *aid  HNtlier  iiiele- 

i     gsntly.    She  bad  no  ot^ection  to  letting  Reuben  know  it  in  that 

ngne  way.    She  thought  be  was  inclined  to  attach  overmuch 

'      ifflpoftance  to  h(^^  father's  favour,  and  to  take   ber»   more   for 

Etted  than  he  need  have  done. 

'  And  in  London,'  continued  Reuben,  '  no  one  except  yonr 

ronld  be  shocked  and  offended  by  Rucb  n  marriage.' 
'  Would  be  be  shocked  and  oS«Ldt.>d  .  .  .  deep  down  ? ' 
'  Yon  know  he  would.    Yon  know  what  bis  wishes  are  and 
I  know  mine.' 

BiUtcr  kMked  up  at  the  man  who  stood  on  the  hewthrug. 
'  1  bare  not  bad  enough  fun  yet,'  she  said ;  '  I  want  to  go  to 


So  (be  went,  and  found  that  she  bad  left  a  good  deal  of  the 
ton  behind  her.  In  most  German  towns  the  better  Jewish 
CuiUUm  fbnn  an  artistic  centre.  They  gather  ia  tbftir  homes 
that  eotartaining  ariatocney  whose  recroita  oonw  bom  any 
<)uart«r,  and  whose  qnaliBcatioDs  arv  not  of  creed  or  station. 
li'ofiDrtoiHtiely  for  Esther  ber  uncle  and  ncnt  were  not  in  a  set  of 
Ibis  kind,  l^ey  oocnpied  a  respectable  position  in  a  dull  comer  of 
Jewish  society  in  Et<erheim.  and  were  abwrbed  all  the  year  round, 
the  hnsbasd  in  making  an  income  and  Ihi^  wife  In  scgiiM-ilnf;  the 
otniBSt  Taloe  out  of  iU  They  bad  two  stout  swarthy  daogbten, 
Esther's  fir«t  cccuini.  It  turned  her  diuy  to  reSect  on  the 
•fhUioiMbip  when  she  had  been  a  day  or  two  on  the  flat  and  bad 
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beeooe  hmiliar  with  their  LAbiU,  tbetr  cnnooi  gwtora.  uid 
then-  ttiii  Boce  enzioai  fCMoaqaiioiiB. 

The  sniv*]  of  Ettbcr  aod  ber  Uook*  put  the  whole  hottae- 
hold  ixito  ft  fluUr.  Tbcj  made  her  my  weloome,  admired  her 
Ib  tb«  itnagoit  laagaage,  and  were  anzimu  to  tnuUt«  hrr  coifFtm 
Old  all  bv  doUwB.  Wbia  it  eame  to  a«)vistiif[  ber  vbicb  Kown 
to  WMT  at  the  Phmiamwaic  Coacert,  the  mother  and  doughten 
pew  M  eaeited  tfaet  Either  hardly  koew  wbetber  to  Iauf;h  or  to 
ay.  She  tbongbt  they  wasted  her  to  look  smart  and  do  them 
ecedit,  and  when  they  (bUoved  ber  to  her  bedroom  she  took  from 
her  wBidiobe  three  gownt  any  c»e  of  which  ihe  thought  might 
•erre.  Tbey  were  not  dieotUUtt.  She  knew  too  mach  about  the 
wayi  of  Itttte  Getnan  towns  to  commit  nub  a  soledsm  aa  that. 
Bat  tbey  were  ffywnt  to  make  a  little  Grrman  town  open  it«  eyes. 
One  wacpale  blue,  very  VBtiftSHooMly paWM$  with  silver,  one  was 
white  cr^pe  de  Chine  and  that  bad  adjunctx  of  gold  and  coffee- 
eoloiired  la«e,  tbe  third  na  a  grey  chifTon,  and  wbeD  ErtlM^r  wore 
it  yon  perceived  that  her  colour*  were  dipped  in  braven,  like 
Gabriel's  wings. 

'  Tbe  blue  and  silver,'  cried  FVan  Stnuss. 

'  Ko,  Mamma.'  aaiil  R«cha,  with  the  odd  simultaneoiiB  jerk  of 
ber  sboolders  and  hands  that  Esther  watched  with  pity,  it  was  so 
nnattractive ;  *  do,  Mamma,  not  on  any  acooont.  Tbey  will  all 
say  Ooti  tri«  jtitiiacA  /' 

'  But  they  will  all  wish  tbey  had  one  like  it,'  said  Fmu 
StraoM. 

•We  don't  want  Esther  to  look  Jewish,' said  Rosalie.  'It  would 
be  much  better  if  she  woold  just  go  as  ahe  is  in  that  block  cash- 
mere. Then  they  would  say.  "  Herr  Strauss  bad  bis  English  niece 
with  him,  a  very  quiet  lady-like  looking  girl." ' 

'  Who  are  •'  they  "  ? '  inquired  E»th«-. 

■  Tlie  Christians.'  aid  Becbs. 

*  What  do  they  wear  tliemselvei  ? ' 

'  That  hae  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  exf^aJned  Fran  Stmntt. 
'  ir  a  Schmidt  or  a  M&ller  wears  red  aod  3rel1ow  stripes,  no  one 
wonld  my  a  word.  Bat  we  have  to  be  veiy  caiefnl.  Yon  doo'l 
want  to  be  called  Judenmltdel  ?' 

'  In  Eberheim  ?  I  believe  I  coaU  sarrive  it,*  said  Eatber. 
'  I  shall  wear  that  grey  chiffon,  and  if  tbey  don't  like  it  they  can 
look  eway.' 

)lut  apinrMitly  tltey  did  like  It.    At  any  rate  th^  die 
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:  avajr.  Herr  StimuM,  who  c«cort«d  bis  beaatiful  niece,  cam« 
badt  nibbiog  his  bands,  and  mid  that  everyone  bad  aeked  htra 
vho  EatbcT  was  and  had  »hovn  great  fluri>rtw  when  hv  told  them. 

'  The  Fiaa  BorgenDeUter  hermlf  spoke  to  m«.'  he  coDclnded. 

'Wbeo  we  mtt  in  the  vestibule  *b«  shook  handM  and  Mid  that 

a  dtctiogoi^bed-looking  girl,  but  too  yoaog  to  wear 


*  I  knew  foa  oaght  not  to  have  worn  tboee  diamonds,'  said 
ftmo  StnDRs  Id  an  agonised  voice. 

*  Are  yon  talking  about  this  Utile  butterfly  brooch  ? '  aak«d 
EMher. 

an*  considand  very  Jewiab,'  aaid  Roaalie. 

Ijn  Londcm  tbey  are  eonodered  pretty/  said  Eatber.  '  We 
at  attach  a  Ekith  to  them.' 

'li^or  Braun  haa  asked  peimlssioQ  to  call,'  continued  Herr 
9ttaiu».  '  I  told  him  the  honour  wa«  too  great,  but  \\*  mid  he 
«obU  gire  himwlf  the  pleamre.  I  have  known  him  Tor  a  long 
Hmt  He  owex  money  to  Simon  Ooldmann  and  f  have  met  hiiu 
io  ffimon'a  shop.  Ue  and  bis  friend  Boron  Am«tng  are  both 
eicwdingly  anti-Semite.  We  must  ask  him  to  dinner  and  get 
aoota  Chfistian*  to  mret  htm.' 

*  Vho  was  the  little  tow-bur^]  man  who  stared  at  me  through 
bia  lovgDon  7'  askad  Esther. 

*  Uajor  Braon,'  said  her  uncle. 
'  Aad   Vuit  calls   it»elf  anti-Setnite  ?      Bat  why  a»k   it  to 

dimm?' 

Tbe  lutited  StrsnsB  fiunily  said  something  like  this !  !  1  ! 
'  Well ! '  «id  Esther.  '  I've  grown  np  in  London  and  I'm  not 
Bui  if  I  stay  in  Eberhrim  a  month,  I  shall  wont  to 
the  Chief  Bahbi.     Antj-Semite)     That   puppy!     Why. 
Beaben  eoold  knoek  htm  down  with  bis  little  finger.' 

*  Who  i*  Beuben  ? '  taid  the  girlii  eagerly,  and  K>tlit-r  bltuhed 
and  said  ninetbtng  about  her  latltei's  partner,  a  cousin,  a  friend. 

*  Is  he  good-looking  ? '  said  Becha. 

'I  bare  not  wen  hit  match  in   Eberheim,'  uUd  Esther,  for- 
ber  mBoners  in  her  indignation. 

*  But  yoB  hare  not  eeen  &an»  Amsiug,'  said  lloaahe. 

II. 

Bkaihi  called.    M^cr  Brann  wm  invited  to  dinner,  and  two 
^yoang  men  mpecdrely  called  Fre«ee  and  Wiedfmaun  were  asked 
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to  umI  bun.  Tbe  cut  of  tiieir  featores  wu  not:  Oriental,  but 
Esther  thouf^ht  them  otherwise  disappointing.  Ilawever,  it  did 
not  &11  to  her  to  entertain  them.  They  afforded  ItPr  mild  cnter- 
toinmest  by  sticking  tbe  comer  of  their  napkins  into  their  ehirt 
oollar»  and  attacking  their  food  in  a  soleoui  silence  which  they 
only  bioko  when  some  dish  struck  them  u  extn  good.  Major 
Brum  did  not  trouble  himself  either  about  his  bost«  or  his  Callow- 
goe«t«.  He  ga^'e  his  attention  to  Esther  and  bU  dinner.  She 
could  not  understaud  why  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  pleased  to 
recftire  theM  peojile,  tu-o  ho  dull  and  all  no  coodcscending ;  wh«& 
the  talk  toroed  on  tbe  baudsome  Baron  Amsing  and  the  bonoor 
and  wonder  of  hi«  presence  at  a  marriage  between  aome  otlier 
baron  and  a  Jewish  heiress,  Esther  electrified  everyone  by  de- 
claring that,  if  she  had  been  the  bride,  she  would  have  refused  to 
have  tbe  gcnUenuin  presented  to  her. 

'  IIow  ?  What  ? '  cried  Major  Braan  in  his  high  harsb  voice, 
and  Ikia  pince-nez  drojiped  with  »  <:luller  on  hi.*  plat«,  w  agitated 
was  be  and  so  scandalised.  As  for  Freese  and  Wiedemann,  they 
ate  nothing  for  at  iMtitt  a  minut«. 

'  I  object  to  people  who  label  tbeDuelvea  anti-Semite,'  said 
Esther.  '  If  I  lived  in  Eberbeim,  I  Hhoold  not  admit  anyone  with 
such  opinions  to  my  house.' 

'  Then  you  would  have  no  tntereoorse  with  Chrietiant,'  said 
Major  Braun. 

'  They  would  have  themaelTea  to  blame,*  laid  Either. 

'  Do  yoti  mcitn  to  i^y  that  in  England  there  is  no  prejudice 
agtunst  Jews  ? '  asked  Uerr  Freeee  in  a  solemn  voice.  He  was  a 
goggle-eyed  young  man  with  snub  feattire«  and  flaxen  hair. 
Erther  thought  of  Reuben's  hawk-like  profile  and  laughed  in  Hen 
Preese's  face.  Then  «he  turned  her  lovely  mischievous  eyes  on 
her  uncle  and  made  him  laugb  too. 

'  Bot  lliey  ore  such  boor*,'  jthe  nud  aft*rwaid».  '  What  ft 
iineetion  to  ask  at  your  table ! ' 

•  Ah!  if  >-ou  knew,'  tbe  &mily  cried  in  chorus  :  and  every  day 
spent  in  Eberbeim  helped  Esther  to  know.  She  heard  of  afii-oots 
und  exclusions  and  slighting  phraisefl:  and  b«r  indignation  waxed 
strong.  Therefore  on  tbe  following  Sunday  morning,  when  she 
was  skating  in  tbe  harbour  to  the  inspiriting  stnins  uf  a  military 
hand,  ¥he  looked  sweetly  at  M^or  Braun  without  recognising  him. 
But  in  Germany  it  is  tbe  man's  privilege  to  claim  acquaintance, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  Major  Braun  to  imagine  that  a  Jftwish 
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gilt  wmld  aoi  jamp  at  bU.  80  he  glided  after  K>th<T,  m-Uled  his 
pince-iwt  OD  his  sqoat  no»e,  aod  io  the  moet  offiible  tnanner  irid 
be  good-morning. 

'  Oh !  good -morning,'  said  shf,  &nd  began  to  cut  a  Ivge  «ig)it 
ord^r  to  get  uirmj  from  him.  Bat  he  did  not  know  what  nhe 
■VOold  be  aft«T,  and  came  in  her  way,  nearly  causing  a  L-oIHsiion. 

'  YoQ  skate  very  well,'  h«  said  when  he  had  recovered  bis 
balance. 

'  Vm  food  of  it,'  she  said  shortly.  She  wan  feeling  a  little 
cTTMs  heesnce  everyone  on  the  icu  was  Btariug  at  her,  just,  she  said 
to  benelf,  as  if  she  was  a  peacock  in  a  hen-yard.  They  rt«red  at 
Iwr  litn  and  her  face  and  her  figure,  and  at  her  flying  skirts, 
vbich  were  not  a  bit  like  any  other  skirts  in  Eberheim,  for  with 
•Teiiy  nrifh  j-ou  taw  dainty  silks  and  luces,  as  veil  as  the  plain 
grey  cloth  &[  her  gown.  Uer  ooosiitB  should  have  supported  her, 
but  tbt  uw  them  in  a  far-away  corner  with  a  group  of  frivnds,  and 
•he  knew  they  could  only  hobble  about  00  their  skates.  When- 
•mabe  aet  off  the  felt  as  eonspicuons  as  a  ballet  dancer  per- 
forming a  pat  ami.    Everyone  nrar  stopptnl  to  gnpe  and  a^Imire. 

'  I  want  to  get  away  from  thb  crowd,'  she  said  imjmtieutly  U> 
M^or  Bnum.    *  I'm  going  over  there.     Qood-bye  ! ' 

*  Wait  .  .  .  wait ! '  he  called,  scntmbUng  after  her.  '  Here 
eamn  Biron  Amsing,  and  I  have  Us  permission  to  present  htm 
to  yon.  He  notioed  yon  in  the  theatre  last  night,  and  asked  who 
yoaverr.' 

btfaer  was  a  person  of  urbane  manners,  but  she  thought  this 
ivitatioa  hardly  needed  any  acknowledgment.      She  skated  on 
I  an  outlet  from  the  harbour,  a  narrow  canal  that  was  not 
lodi  frequented.     But  the  two  gentlemen  followed  her,  aud  as 
ibe  emei^ed  from  the  harbour  she  found  one  on  eitlier  side. 

'Allow  me  to  present  my  &iend,'  said  &I^or  Bnino.  who  was 
made  rather  breathless  by  Kstber'a  pace,  'llerr  Major  Boron 
nn  tud  m  Aauing.     Franlein  Esther  Schon,  from  Loudon.' 

Ami ing  oocdd  not  y^ry  well  put  his  heels  together  ou  tbe  tee, 
at  he  murmored  the  usual  thing  about '  habe  die  £Are.'  twirled 
bis  Gut  raonatacbes,  and  asked  Esther  how  she  liked  Eberheijn. 

*  ft  Is  a  moat  agreeable  town,'  said  she. 

*  I  think  I  nw  yon  in  tbe  theatre  last  night.' 
■  I  was  theie,' 

-  What  did  yon  think  of  the  perfontuince  ? ' 
'  Very  cieditable.' 

vta~  xn. — XD.  »i.  MJ.  37 
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■  Of  coarw  wo  cannot  pay  Van  Djrek  «nd  the  I>e  Keszkes  in 
Kbdrheim.     Our  town  U  not  as  tng  or  aa  rich  as  London.' 
'  I  ra[>posp  not,'  (wiil  t^^tht^r. 

The  Uoron  felt  huffed  by  the  lady's  muuier,  which  was  iwe«tly 
civil,  hot  nonchalant.  She  kx^w)  lA  the  nVy  instead  of  at  him, 
and  he  had  certainly  never  before  mvt  a  Lady  who  thoagtit  any- 
thing in  Nature  better  to  look  at  tluui  him  and  Ida  unifom. 
The  ra))id  exercise  b^d  bronght  a  fine  colour  into  her  c-heeke,  tht 
WBS  smiling  a  little,  <u  if  f-hv-  thought  the  hour  a  pleasant  one, 
and  she  evidently  did  not  mind  much  whether  her  oompanjon 
stayed  or  went  away.  Major  Kraun  liad  droiiped  behind. 
'  Shall  you  be  long  in  Ebrrlipira  ? '  aiiked  the  Baron. 
*  I  don't  know  yet,'  said  Esther.  '  I  shall  otay  as  long  as  I  am 
nmused.' 

'  'ttliat  arouses  yoo  ? '  be  said  rather  eagerly.    '  Are  you  f'li: 
of  dancing  ? ' 

'  Under  some  circumHtancev.' 
'  Dascing  is  dancing  wherever  jrou  are,'  said  be. 
This  was  such  a  stupid  remark  tliat  E.*tlier,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  straight  at  the  man  who  made  it,  expecting  to  r^eetJte^ 
hea\'y  features  nnd  vacant  eye  she  had  scornfully  observed  ua>^| 
Mes-TK.  Freege  and  Wiedemann.  But  slie  had  to  admit  that  Baro»  ' 
Anuing  woii  not  in  any  way  like  these.  He  had  a  handsome  bee. 
a  gallant  bearing,  and  the  »plendid  phyviqueall  tlte  world  admiree] 
in  the  Gennan  soldier  at  his  beet. 

'  Do  you  dance  much  in  Eberheim  ? '  ac>ked  Esther. 
'  A  good  deal  nil  through  the  winter.     Tlie  bcdt  dancru  are 
thoM  given  by  the  Johannes   Verein.     There  is  to  be  one  to>j 
morrow  week  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Ihike's  birthday.' 
'  I  wonder  if  my  cousins  are  going  to  it?'  said  Esther. 
Ttit-re  won  a  moment'ii  silence,  and  then  the  BaroQ  observed' 
that  the  ice  was  very  rough  just  here. 

*  J^t  us  return  to  the  harbour,'  nid  Erther.     '  I  will  intr 
duce  you  to  my  couvins,  and  we  will  find  oat  about  the  dunce 
the  Johannes  Verein.' 

Esther  knew  by  this  time  that  caste  and  rove  prejudice  nm 
high  in  the  little  town,  and  she  was  not  blind  to  her  coast 
deficiencie* :  but  she  hod  oo  intention  of  allowing  tlicwe  yuuiig 
men  to  pay  her  attention,  and  entirely  ignore  tbem.     Ax  ^hj 
turned  she  met  Major  Braan,  and  he  attached  himMlf  to  Ei4bc 
again,  and  skated  back  to  the  harbonr  on  Iker  utber  aide.     Vhf 
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I  And  Roatlie  saw  her  oomiitg  i»  this  cload  of  glory,  t)iey  utt 
I  ban)  u  tbey  coald  to  join  her  and  catch  a  little  of  it^  retiec- 
tioa;  faai  tb«;  wtm  in  Bocb  a  hurry,  and  iio  damsy  on  th«ir 
akafcca.  tlMt  they  na  agaiaet  a  kaot  of  children.  Esther  was 
tbtnbn  mdcitmly  confroot«d  with  the  nod  njie^^tacle  of  her  two 
emttiikt  anil  (ev«nU  Hltl*  boys  and  giria  io  a  struggling  heap  on 
Um  >c«.  She  fled  to  their  assifftance,  and  so  did  aeveml  other 
IiM|>le,  but  when  Becha  and  Rowlie  were  on  their  feet  again, 
panttnj;  aod  dishevell«l,  th«y  found  that  Eather'a  swains  bad 
Bwlt«d  away.  Major  Braun  waa  h  long  wny  off,  and  Baron 
Aaaiag  oonld  not  be  di«oovfrr<d  at  all,  thoogh  the  titntosB  girls 
took  the  nttnoBt  [tains  to  find  him. 

'  You  might  have  introduced  him  to  u»,'  Mud  Recha. 
'  I  wu  ja>t  going  to  do  »o'  ttuA  RHh«r.    '  We  came  back  to 
tbe  harbour  with  that  idea.' 

'  Yoa  mean  you  had  that  idea.'  said  Rosalie.     '  Ue  evidently 
t0(A  tbe  firvt  opportunity  to  e^ape.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? '  »ttid  Recha.     '  Have  you  ever 
Men  anjcne  like  him  before  V ' 

'  Oh !  he's  not  bul,'  admitted  Esther.     '  He  talked  uf  Kim« 
daaoe  giTcn  by  the  Johannes  V«r«in.     I  said  I   would  find  oat 
rtMtbcr  JOD  were  going  to  it,' 
Tbe  asters  looked  at  each  other. 
■  Wbat  did  he  ray  to  that  ? '  asked  Rosalie. 
'  Nothing.     Wbat  ithoold  he  say  'f    We  began  to  talk  about 
tbe  ice.' 

'  He  woold  not  tell  you.*  laid  Recha.     '  E\-eryone  agi«es  tbat 

Among  has  beautiful  manners.' 
'  Tbe  Johanaea  Verein  dors  not  admit  Jews  to  it«  dances/ 
Boaalie.     '  The  memben  are  all  extremely  anti-Semite. 
.  not  get  tiekeU.' 
'There  ia  Baron  Amsing.'  eriad  Recha  suddenly.    'He  is 
Iking  to  tbe  Frau  Itiirgermeister,  and  ra  iH  Major  Uraun.     If  we 
op  to  tbnn  jirihnjK  (be  would  nod  to  tu.     MumvtimeH  she 
will  and  KKnetim^  the  won't.' 

*  If  yon  mean  that  fnimjiiith  old  woman  with  her  tiair  folded 
jlown  bei  cbeeka  like  beetle*'  wio|{a,  I  am  not  going  within  a 
I  o(  bar,'  said  Esther.    'Bh«  ia  the  ona  who  mode  tmper- 
■t  remariu  about  my  diamonds  to  Uncle  Wilbetoi  the  other 
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elbow  a  momeut  Int^r.     '  Tttp  Fmu  BiirgermviitU'r  dtsireii  to  speak 
to  yon.     Allow  me  to  ocort  yoa  to  her.'  M 

'Where  have  you  come  Croinl'''  mid  Ettther,  addresBing  thftfl| 
Httl«i  man  with  an  nir  of  surprise  that  he  found  disoonoertitig. 
'  I  thought  yoo  had  said  good-byn.* 

'  No,'  he  mumbled,  *  I  went  off  to  a  great  hurry  jotit  now  ^ 
because  I  saw  a  couain  uiUi  whom  I  tutd  to  make  an  appoinlment 
But  ve  are  keeping  the  Fran  Burgermeister  woiting,  Prilalein. 
Shall  wt,  .  .  : 

'What  does  ahe  want  to  say  to  me?'  asked  Esther.    Shal 
looked  undecidedly  ucroM  the  ioe,  and  then  she  turned  to  her 
cousins. 

'  Peihaps  ahe  is  going  to  obj«Gt  to  my  chinchilla.  le  chinchilla 
Jewish,  do  you  think  ? ' 

Roflftlie  and  Kecha  began  to  giggle.  Major  Braon  was  all  in  a 
fidget. 

'  The  Fnn  Biirgermeioter  hai  a  great  pleasure  in  store  for  yoD,' 
he  said.     '  Pray  let  us  go  to  tier  at  once.' 

Esther  did  not  see  her  way  to  refuse,  and  very  unwillingly  site 
skat^Hl  across  the  ice  to  where  the  Piau  Biirgenaeister  stood  witlij 
Baron  Amsing  and  H>mf  other  friends. 

'Good-moming,  FrSulein,'  the  older  lady  soiid,  while  sh* 
examined  Esther's  clothes  and  Esther's  face  with  a  stare  that 
made  the  girl  inclined  to  turn  her  back.  '  I  s«nt  for  you  becaum 
I  hear  that  you  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  1  hare  a  ticket  to  spare 
for  the  dance  given  by  the  Johannes  Verein  to-morrow  week.  A 
young  lady  cannot  go  to  a  dance  by  herself  in  Eberheim,  «i  I 
shall  include  you  in  my  jmrly.  As  you  are  a  guest  and  a  foreigner 
ber«,  no  one  nil!  raise  any  objection.* 

Esther  wished  that  profound  courtesies  were  not  out  of  fiishion,! 
for  she  felt  that  no  words  would  serve  to  convey  her  senna  of 
obligation.     Her  eye»  met  Ainning'ti,  but  he  did  not  understonii 
their  langttage,  though  he  saw  there  was  something  wrong, 
beard  it  moreover  in  her  voice,  which  was  just  a  little  too  qniH 
and  too  civil  for  genuine  regret  and  gratitude.     '  She  was  exceerl- 
ingly  sorry,'  she  said,  '  but  abe  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  tb< 
dauce  given  by  the  Johannes  Verein  to-monxw  week.' 

'  Haven't  yoa  a  ball-drees  then  ? '  said  the  Frau  Biirgermeister.] 

Evther'fi  face  was  beoomingly  gmv«,  as  she  replied  tliat  sh^ 
possesired  a  suitable  gown,  but  that  she  mu;st  nevertheless  decline' 
the  FVau  Biirgermoster's  flattering  and  friendly  invitation. 
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The  FniQ  BiirgcrnirlxUT  Ml  offended  aod  show«t  it  tike  the 
cliild  of  DBtare  she  vae.  She  sbruggMl  her  shoulders  and  tamed 
her  bkck  on  Knther. 

'  I  can't  go  on  ray  knees  to  the  young  Indy,'  itlie  raid  to  B&ron 
AniciRg,  and  »he  ttalkrd  in  a  majestic  tnanner  to  a  seat  on  tlie  ic« 
which  was  partly  occopied  by  two  of  hfr  friends.  She  be^an  to 
talk  ratlivr  loudly  and  angrily  to  these  ladies,  and  before  long  the 

Evfol  epithet  of  Jvdenmddd  reached  Esther's  ear>'. 
*I  am  afnid  the  invitation  wiw  )-our  doing,'  Mid  Etitfaor  to 
laron  Amaing.     '  Yoa  would  have  spared  that  old  lady  a  rebuff 
yoo  had  bond  out  first  whether  I  dtwired  it.' 
'  Why  won't  yon  come  to  Uie  dance  ? '  said  be.     '  I  am  reiy 
unhappy  bocstue  you  have  refused  to  come.' 

'  Sly  cooRoi  have  told  tne  why  tliey  are  not  going,  why  they 
woold  not  be  admitted  if  they  wished  to  go.  Your  rales  of 
esdnsoo  are  of  coonte  your  own  affair,  but  a*  they  shut  my 
firienda  oat  .  .  .' 

^H  'Bat  you  are  different,'  said  Baron  Anuing  eag«rly.  'Yoa 
^^pn*  a  foreigner,  and  as  a  spedal  bvoor  tbe  Kiau  Biirgeruei^r 
^^vgned  to  innte  yoa.  If  yoa  appear  with  her  everyone  will  be 
jolile  to  yoD.    "There  i«  itill  time  for  you  to  accept  .  .  .' 

'  I  abould  not  care  to  appear  at  a  public  dance  with  the  Fran 
Buigarmetsteir,'  said  Esther  with  a  nii«len<ling  geutlene-M.  '  1  con- 
alder  that  the  baa  bad  mannen.  And  I  nerer  accept  favours  of 
Uw  kind  the  offers  me.     I  grant  them.' 

m. 

Ir  Brther  tbougbt  she  had  seen  the  last  of  Major  Bisun  and  bis 

CrieBd  when  *he  left  them  in  a  i>tu]iefted  ooodition  on  tlie  ice,  she 

wwa  foond  oat  her  mistake.    They  called  together  next  day.  and 

FVbq  Stnuua,  qnite  overwhelmed  and  delighted,  asked  them  to 

dimer.     Tb«y  accepted  with  alacrity.     After  that  Baron  Amsing 

CSBM  to  Uie  houM  whenever  he  could  find  an  excuse,  and  the 

vfaole  town  be^D  to  specalate  about  his  intentioos.    He  bad  not 

I  them  clear  to  himself,  and  be  bad  no  idea  that  he  wa«  being 

by  n  large  drcle  of  people,  MCDi  dtttppfoving  and  some 

dted  and  hopeful.     For  Eather's  sake  and  for  his  own  he  exer* 

.  great  coaticai  in  pablic.     The  resolt  waa  to  make  htm  blow 

;  aaA  cold  Mcording  to  circnnrianccw.    If  the  girl'*  affection* 

bad  bem  engaged  the  wonld  bare  been  bappy  one  day,  hart  and 
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Mlgry  the  next.  Luckily  »he  nMoaiaed  cool  over  a  game 
luul  never  been  plftye<l  with  her  berore.  She  took  no  «tep«  to 
utop  a  courtship  that  was  so  intermitteDt,  nor  did  she  encotirsge 
it.  She  met  hi*  ardour  with  civility  and  his  (tohU  with  iDdiffcr- 
ence.     Her  thoughts  began  to  turn  horoewardfl. 

Sho  could  not  help  wi«hing  Kometlmeo  tliat  herhmtts  were  lev* 
effitfiive  in  their  hoHpitality.  For  in«taaop,  ehe  would  not  have 
uked  the  Baron  to  supper  after  the  play  as  oflen  as  they  did,  Gw«inf; 
that  when  they  met  in  the  theatre  he  never  troubled  to  spcuk  to 
them.  No  one  in  the  audience  could  have  gueeeed  that  he  had 
more  tliau  a  bowing  acquaintjuioe  with  the  Straus*  family.  Yet 
dinotly  Esthw  and  bar  friendH  were  at  home  again  the  bell  would 
riog  and  my  geotlenuu)  would  apj)ettr  sure  of  his  welcome  and  his 
entertain  ment. 

One  night  the  opera  had  been  '  Tristan  and  Isolde.'  The 
ptMionate  niu«i(;  iteeniecl  to  get  into  the  young  manN  blood  like  wine. 
He  could  not  keep  his  eyea  off  Esther,  and  after  supper  be  sat  down 
to  tiie  piano  and  iwiig  Miatche^  from  '  Trifitan '  that  hi»i  manner 
addnwwd  quite  plainly  to  her.  At  iirst  the  Strauss  family  sat  by 
and  listened.  Then  one  bj  one  it  filed  into  an  adjoining  room. 
'  In  love  affairti.'  faid  Frau  Stransa,  *  what  is  wanted  is  a  little  taet 
on  the  part  of  the  Iwkent-on," 

Soon  after  they  were  left  to  themseh'es  the  llaron  asked 
Esther  to  tiy  the  duet  from  the  first  act  of  the  '  Walkiire.' 

Kvinor  ging — dooh  Elti«r  kun  : 
Bi«b<>,  Aw  ]<«ni  ladt  lii  deo  8u)  t 


I 
I 


He  rippled  a  few  notes  of  it  on  the  piano. 

'  It  i»  quite  beyond  me,'  mid  Erther,  '  I  believe  Rosalie  aings 
it.     Ill  fetch  her.' 

*  No,  don't,'  said  the  young  man,  getting  up  in  a  hnrty,  *  Let 
us  stay  here  and  talk.' 

'  Very  well.'  said  Esther.  She  sat  down  and  waited  for  him 
to  begin.  He  Hat  down  be«ide  her,  but  ho  felt  dieconcerted  by 
her  tranquil  manner.  He  felt  unusually  stirred  to-night.  His 
traditions  and  his  training  were  all  in  bitter  conflict  with  the 
attachment  growing  within  him,  but  the  music  of  'Tristan  and 
Isolde '  aeemed  to  encourage  and  express  it.  He  was  only  like 
other  rather  stupid  people  in  supposing  that  l>ecau»e  tlie  music 
was  sublime  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  both  sublime  and  meritorious. 
Fine  music  lifts  some  souls  by  the  nings  and  produces  in  othen  t 
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sort  of  conoeit«d  ecstas;,  tir«i>ome  in  iU  manifpsUtionfi.  BRron 
Amsing  know  better  thftn  to  gmb,  bat  be  felt  qaite  pleased  with 
hie  own  commotion  of  spirit, 

*  Could  you  love  iu>  Isolde  did  ? '  he  asked  suddenly, 

EBthei^fl  manner  sometimee  jsrred  on  him.  It  did  now. 
Instead  of  looking  ittitrtled  and  responsive,  she  drew  back  a  little 
and  met  his  glance  with  a  note  of  ironical  inqoiry  in  her  own. 
Then  Hhe  opened  a  box  of  pliotogrnphB  that  she  had  taken  from  a 
tablv  near  her,  and  began  showing  some  of  them  to  him.  She 
might  as  well  have  dashed  cold  water  in  his  face,  he  thought 
afterwards,  and  he  wishe<l  he  knew  whether  shyness  or  design  hod 
led  her  to  check  him  in  such  a  cold-blooded  n-ay. 

'This  is  my  father,'  she  said.  '  This  is  his  partner.  Reuben 
Adier,  n  cousin's  cousin.' 

Baion  Amsing  hardly  looked  at  the  old  man'»  portrait,  but  the 
other  arrpited  his  attention.  He  was  a  little  like  the  great  singer 
who,  as  '  gueet,'  had  sung  '  IVititan '  to-night.     He  aaid  so. 

'  Ye*,'  said  Esther  replacing  the  photograph.  '  There  is  an 
elementary  likeness.  Kut  Reuben  hati  breeding ;  the  singer  had 
not.  Heuben':<  ancetrtors  were  priests  and  scholars  in  the  four- 
teenth century.' 

Then  she  got  up  and  went  into  the  next  room.  Baron  Amsing, 
feeling  rather  upset,  rolloued  her  and  bid  Oood-night.  But  he 
was  detained  by  the  clamour  of  the  Struoss  family,  who  in  a 
gattUTKl  ohornfi  implored  him  to  hare  supper  with  them  at 
Bauer's  one  night.  Bauer's  was  a  favourite  restaurant  where  a 
btoid  ])layed  for  some  hours  every  night,  and  the  Strauss  family 
tliought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  Baron  Anising  would  i<it  down 
with  them  there  in  full  view  of  the  world.  But  he  curtly 
declined. 

'  I  wish  he  would  have  come,'  sighed  Rosalie  and  Reoha. 

'  I  wish  you  had  not  a^iked  him,'  staid  Esther,  and  that  night 
she  wrote  home  to  say  that  she  would  like  to  have  a  dance  u 
Qsoal  on  her  birthday  and  that  she  would  be  home  in  time 
for  it.  She  be^n  to  find  her  poeition  in  Eberheim  untenable, 
and  it  was  her  h0Erb>  who  mode  it  so.  She  could  have  de-alt 
with  Baron  Amsing  if  they  hotl  hod  more  dignity.  She  could 
have  borne  with  them  for  n  time  if  he  had  not  arrived  on  the 
scene.  But  to  agree  with  your  adversary  about  the  defect*  of 
yonr  ofBeial  allies  is  always  intolerable. 

A  day  or  two  tat«r  Herr  Strau;»  took  bin  wife  and  the  three 
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girls  to  hax«  soppn-  at  BauvrV.  Tlit*  n^taunuil  vraa  crowijed,  Mnil 
at  first  tbey  coold  not  find  seste.  Wh«n  thpy  did  it  u'hh  &t  a  table 
already  portly  occopted  hytwo  offioem  in  th<>  familiar  powder  iHav 
onifdrm.  Directly  the  StraasE  family  sat  down  thcw  gvotlemen 
row  (nm  their  chairs  and  walked  to  another  jiart  of  the  room. 
Esther  saw  her  coueuu  flush  anoamfortably,  while  her  uncle  gave 
the  little  »hn)g,  half  patient,  lialf  seornfal,  with  which  he  met 
theae  daily  slights. 

'  It  was  Graf  Samaden.'  said  Frau  Strauss  to  her  niece.  *  He 
would  like  to  have  the  Jews  shut  up  in  Ghettos  again.  Hef^tup 
because  we  »at  down  here.  Uut  there  really  was  no  room  any- 
where dse.' 

'  Perhaps  if  we  had  excused  ooraelvm  humbly  enough  he  would 
have  remained,'  said  E»tlier. 

She  watched  the  coarse,  stupid-looking  man  who  had  just  sat 
at  the  «ame  table  with  her.  He  wast  talking  volubly  to  his  friend, 
and  they  were  presently  joined  by  a  third  man,  in  whom  she 
recogniacd  Bnron  Amiiiig.  She  saw  that  his  attention  was  being 
directed  to  their  table,  but  he  ga^-e  no  sign  of  recognition, 

'  I  wish  Baron  Amsing  would  oome  and  speak  to  us,'  said 
Kecha  plaintively.     '  T  am  doinj;  iill  I  oat  to  attract  bis  attention.' 

'  You  had  much  bettor  give  your  mind  to  your  Wiener 
Schnitzel,'  said  Esther. 

'  If  he  were  to  acknowledge  ua  in  public  hi»  life  would  be 
made  intolerable  by  liii*  brother  offioen,'  said  fiosalie. 

'  That  is  Eo,'  said  Ilerr  Strauss. 

*  What  happen:t  when  one  of  your  bankrupt  lieotenaots 
succeeds  in  manying  a  Jewish  heiress  ?  '  inquired  Esther.  '  la 
heiallowed  to  re«ognis«  his  wife  in  public  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Fniu  Stmuss.  '  But  of  course  she  has  to  adopt  hifl 
religion.     She  bpiomes  a  CliriKtinn.' 

'  Does  she  become  stupid  and  brutal  too  ? '  cried  Gather :  and 
than  she  said,  '  This  day  fortnight  1  go  home.  How  there  is  any 
kisdnees  or  any  charity  left  umongHt  you  I  cannot  understand. 
If  I  lived  here  a  year  I  should  want  to  be  like  Samson  and  slay 
ten  thousand  of  tlitm  with  one  of  their  own  jawbones.' 

'  Yon  may  change  your  mind  when  you  have  been  to  the 
Beckei«'  danc*,'  said  Frau  Stiaass. 

Esther  laughed,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  never  had  faoea 
an  event  of  which  to  much  wa«  expected  w  the  Beckotf  dtaOC 
The  invitation  had  come  about  ten  days  ago,  and  erer  since  it  arrived 
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Ronlie  and  Recba  bad  been  in  n  8t«t«  ot  bapi>f  excitement.  For 
tbt>  Becker*  wen  Cbmtians.  The  girU  had  been  at  school  with 
UieStrauu)  girle  and  on  friendly  tenng  with  them,  but  when  they 
left  echoo]  they  knew  each  other  no  morv.  This  invitation  was 
the  direct  remit  of  an  encounter  with  Esther  in  the  theatre. 
The  Becker  girld  had  said  they  wanted  the  beauty  from  liondon 
at  their  dance,  and  the  purntx  shook  their  heads  but  gave  in. 
Th*  fiUber  B»clcer  van  a  man  with  an  oflScial  position  and  waa 
mtmt  called  Becker  at  all.  but  Herr  Ob<Tf;ehe>msanttatsrat  or 
aoowtfainf;  of  ttiat  kind.  l*liey  knew  everyone  who  was  anyone 
to  Ebarheim,  and  both  Baron  Atn^ing  and  Major  Bniun  were  to  be 
■t  Vhtir  dance.  Ro#a1ie  and  Recfaa  were  to  have  new  frookii  and 
aboM  and  glovex  for  it,  and  the  bert  bairdrrsiicr  in  the  town  had 
been  engaged  to  do  their  hair  for  the  great  occasion.  Ev«^rone 
who  knew  the  BtmusH  family  knew  that  the  three  giria  were  going 
to  the  Keekers*  dance,  and  it  leemed  to  Esther  from  what  ahe  saw 
and  heard  that  Baron  Amning  would  diRa[>po)nt  a  lai^  itcction  of 
Ebefbeim  tociety  if  he  did  not  chooae  tbia  opportunity  for  a 
declantion.  Her  »ix  weeks'  vi«it  ttad  inured  her  to  a  want  of 
ratieeoee  that  would  have  appalleil  her  at  home,  and  she  remained 
quite  tmba  now  while  her  aant  replied  to  the  innuendoea  of  her 
friatda  ai>d  gave  tltem  the  infonnation  they  sought  com-eniing 
Baron  Amnng**  income  and  her  niece'it  probable  dowry.  Frau 
Straow  oijoyed  the  situation  vastly  and  found  that  her  powen 
of  IiTMitioii  roae  to  it.  The  girl*  were  proud  and  cheerful  too. 
Herr  Stniua  Itept  fais  head  throu)>h  it  all,  and  ao  of  coarse  did 
EaUMW. 

*I  am  not  even  sure  that  your  father  would  I  ike  the  marriage,' 
be  aaid  to  hi*  niece  one  day. 

'  1  will  write  to  my  brother  mytelf  and  ]ihwe  the  focts  before 
him,'  said  Fran  Strauss. 

*  I  iboTild  not  do  that  just  yet.'  *aid  Esther  rather  alarmed. 

'  Of  conne  not,'  mid  Herr  Strauss.  '  What  hcts  have  yoa 
topnxiDce?  YoQ  know  the  young  man'it  name  and  the  colour  of 
bi>  anlfonn.  but  yoa  do  not  know  whether  he  ha-i  anything  more 
to  offer  Esther  or  whether  be  baa  seriona  iotentioiia.  In  my 
Olfaiaa  it  b  a  ailly  nflTair.' 

'Let  OS  talk  of  motor-can,'  nid  Esther.  'Tt  would  be  ■ 
dMOge.' 
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IV. 

*  I  Rkvz  juat  seen  Frau  Behreiu,'  eaid  Fnn  StJauM,  ooiuing 
into  th«  dining- room  with  b«r  oaUloor  thingf  on,  n  Tew  days  before 
the  danc«.  '  When  1  told  ber  you  were  gtung  to  the  Beckers  «li« 
gavp  llutt  filly  gigglr  uid  pratanded  not  to  hvtir.  I  tun  »urr  we  shall 
hkve  to  attend  the  )>oor  creftture^  funeral  if  Baron  Amaing  beoocMw 
my  nephew  by  uianriage.    She  would  never  survive  it.' 

'  I  hope  yon  ha\-e  not  set  yoor  heart  on  the  connection,  Anat 
Sarah,'  mid  Esther. 

Fiau  Strauss  did  not  answer  her  niece,  becanse  at  that  moment 
there  wm*  «  ring  at  tb«  door,  and  hefcHV  she  could  mcApe  to  put  oii 
her  best  gown  the  Praa  Biirgenneiater  herself  stalked  into  the  room. 
She  lorveyed  the  three  young  ladieit  and  Fnu  Strauit^  with  a 
hortileandembarrasmKl  glanc«,  and  at  firet  she  seemed  inclined  tn 
remain  standing.  But  the  aspect  of  the  orderly  comfortable  room 
•nd  of  the  three  neatly  dreased  girls  at  their  emhroidecj  firnmes 
seemed  to  impress  her.  She  sat  down  be»id«  Frnu  Straus  on  tlie 
•ob,  anelaspKl  h(^r  fur  cloak,  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

'  VoQ  are  no  doubt  surprised  to  see  me  ? '  she  hegau. 

'  It  is  certainly  an  uncxitcctcd  ptrasare,'  admitted  Fran 
Strao»,  who  was  Uying  in  vain  to  guess  what  such  a  ^-isit  could 
portend. 

'  I  ha^'e  not  come  (or  plessarp.'  said  the  Frau  BurRermeister. 

Either,  who  had  bent  over  her  embroidery  frame  again,  lu(>k«d 
op  now  and  gave  the  two  ladies  her  Cull  attention.  She  thoogfat 
her  aunt  might  need  an  ally. 

'  I  have  jost  come  from  my  fnend  the  Frau  Sanitatnal,' 
continued  the  Frau  Burgenneister.  'The  poor  woman  was  in 
tears.' 

'  I  hope  ilte  Fran  Sanitatsrat  is  quite  well,'  said  Frau  Stmoixt 
politely. 

'  Why  should  you  care  whether  she  is  well  or  ill  ?  I  nndecstand 
that  you  have  never  even  spoken  to  each  other.' 

'  But  we  have  often  sat  side  by  side  in  the  theatre.'  said  Fran 
Strauss.  '  And  her  dangbt^v  were  quite  intimate  vitli  mine  at 
school.' 

'  Not  at  all.  .  .  Not  at  all/  gobbled  the  Freu  Burgenneister. 
'The  young  ladies  have  assured  mv  therv  was  no  intimacy.  Of 
oonrse  they  are  extrsordinarily  amiable  girls,  and  when  they  saw 
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your  dioghten  leTtADt  in  the  cold.  .  .  buttli^y  have  li«l  aIhumM). 
Th«]r  know  now  that  «ri?ii  tli»  SsnititbirBt  B«:ker  ouinot  fly 
in  the  boe  of  public  opinion.  I  ojn  sar«  yon  viU  agree  with  me 
that  it  va^  unvi»«)  to  ntt«mpt  it.' 

Frau  Strauss  look^l  helplessly  at  Esther. 

*  We  (hall  know  whether  we  agree  wiUi  you  when  we  under- 
fftand  what  yoo  are  talking  about,'  said  Ertfaer  suavely. 

'  I  am  talking  of  the  unhappy  dilemma  in  which  my  friend 
Sada  henrir  through  her  invitation  to  you  and  your  oousinH.' 

*  Even  DOW  I  do  not  tutdeistaiKl,'  said  Esther,  who  was  deter- 
tatoed  to  make  tlie  flattered  woman  xp^-ak  plainly. 

*  Kyofi  go  to  the  Sanitataat's  house  next  w(>ek  yoa  u-ill  find 
no  ooe  there  except  the  family.' 

'  U  the  dance  put  off  then  ? ' 

'But  I  tell  you  there  will  be  no  dance  if  yon  iDsiHt  on  going,' 
Knamed  the  Frau Burgermejxter.  <  TbeSaaitUi*rat'!<  frieodsrefuM 
to  nwt  you.  That  is  why  his  wife  weepa.  Either  she  most 
oflcfKl  em^raoe  ihe  know*  or  the  muitt  oflTend  you.  I  explained 
to  b*r  that  the  had  no  chmce.  The  miachief  was  done  when  she 
alloral  faer  chiklien  to  t«nd  yon  an  invitation.' 

Eatlm-  looked  at  her  aunt  and  coosins.  She  hoped  they  woold 
jaemm  loine  meavure  of  •eJf-pomeMRion  until  nhe  had  rid  tbem  of 
'  thin  woman. 

*  Well  ?  *  f>aid  the  Fran  Biirgermeister,  '  what  will  you  do  ? ' 

'  I  will  open  the  door  foryon,'  faid  EHther,  and  Mhe  did  to.  She 
■hot  it  behind  her  and  aec<HDpanied  her  aunt's  gao»t  to  the  door 
of  the  flat,  which  «he  threw  open  too. 

'  I  rapim>e  I  may  tell  the  Fniu  Sanitatnat  that  your  counns 
will  not  appear,*  said  the  Kmu  Biirgenneister.  '  You  seem  to  be  a 
ladylike  girl,  bot  you  know  the  piwerb,  "  Kick  a  Jew  out  of  t)ie 
door  and  he  cornea  in  at  the  window."  We  hare  good  rea.<)on  in 
EbtrbcJm  to  know  it  is  trae.' 

Esther  made  no  reply.  She  waited  for  this  arMl«r  degatUia- 
ntm  to  go. 

'  I  hate  something  to  ny  to  you  that  I  cannot  My  here,'  nk) 
the  FVaa  tlurgennei>ter.  'Yon  bad  better  come  to  Me  me  to- 
momnr  moming.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  *aid  Esther. 

'  It  conceras  Itanm  Am«n|r.    His  parents  are  my  frieods.' 

*  1  am  aot  coming  to  tee  yoo.* 
'  Bfit  if  the  yoong  man  perti!tt*  in  his  inhtoatkin,  If  be  marriea 
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yon  he  endangers  his  iM^itioa  ia  Eberbeim  society.    Do  yoa  think, 
Ebr  instonvf,  thnt  1  v-ould  rnt^r  yourhowe?' 

'  1  am  quite  suiv  }-oo  would  not,'  uicl  E«th«r,  '  vither  by  the 
door  or  the  window.' 

Then  she  returned  to  her  aunt  nnd  coiuinii  and  tried  to  oomi 
tbem. 

About  an  hour  after  the  Fmu  BiirgprmeiBter  depnrted 
Amiting  arrived,  and  he  was  fortanate  enough  to  find  Esther  alone.^ 
Uer  ftont  and  consine  had  gone  out  in  diHorent  dirvvtionx  to  tell 
I  their  frirnds  thiit,  after  all,  tJie  girls  were  not  going  to  the  Beckers' 
dance  because  Esther  had  invited  them  to  »pend  a  week  with  her 
in  Dresden.  She  wanted  to  see  the  great  Madonna.  When  Baron 
Anising  was  xhown  into  t)ie  nxrni  he  tuiid  at  once  that  he  had  met 
Frau  Strausa  and  had  heard  with  some  suiphse  of  this  Hudden 
['Change  of  plan. 

'  WTien  do  you  start?'  lie  inquired. 

'  To-morrow,  I  hope,'  said  Knther.  '  I  want  a  week  in  Dresden, 
and  on  the  31st  I  go  home.' 

•  Then  this  is  good-bye  for  the  present  ? ' 

Esther  »miled.  The  B»ron  twirled  Li:t  nioujitacheR  and  tamed 
rather  red. 

'  I  think  the  Beckers  acted  foolishly ,'  he  said.  ' 

'That  is  a  handrame  admission  on  your  part,'  said  Esther, 

'They  ought  to  have  known  they  were  attempting  the 
impoarible.  lltere  is  only  one  ooorse  for  anyone  like  you  in  this 
counbfy.' 

'  I  nm  about  to  adopt  it,'  said  Esther, 

'  I  mean  that  if  yon  wish  to  live  in  Germany  you  should 
marry  a  Christian  and  iidujit  your  haii)>and's  faith.' 

'  I  should  have  thought,'  said  Esther,  '  that  unless  yon  could 
adopt  your  husband'^  complexion  and  featuree  you  might  still  be 
I  made  uncomfortable.' 

'There  are  always  irreconcileable«,'  tmid  Baron  Amsiog. 
■  But  I  believe  thot  if  you  mairied  a  Christian,  society  in  Kbor- 
hedm  would  accept  you.' 

'I  have  never  been  ambitious,'  mid  Esthw.  'Society  in 
London  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  coming  to  I.ondoD  for  a  friend's  wedding,'  interruxjted 
Amsing.    'I  shall  arrive  on  April  29th.    May  I  come  and 
|flee  you?' 

Vou  may  come  the  same  t"'ening  if  you  like,'  mid  Kxllier. 
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BetTf^Q  ten  and  elereo,  or  even  later.  We  are  giring  a  daoM 
on  the  29th.' 

'  Then  at  l»tt  I  i>hall  have  the  pleanore  of  daDoiog  with  you,' 
the  Baron  fervently. 

Either  admitted  that  it  was  possible  if  he  came  early,  bat  she 
would  not  promise  to  keep  dances  for  him.  Then  she  xaid  that 
she  had  eome  anangemeniii  to  make  for  her  journey,  and  be  foond 
htmsetf  diamined. 

When  Eiitber  got  home  nhe  told  her  father  that  *htt  had 
enjoyed  berseir  in  Eberheim,  and  that  the  >Straui»  Camily  bad  been 
vevy  kind  to  her.  She  also  mentioned  in  Keuben'e  bearing  that 
•  yooog  man  who  went  n))oiit  from  morning  to  night  at  home  in 
a  most  beaatifnl  powder  blae  uniform  was;  coming  to  her  birtliday 
danoa  on  A{>ril  29tb,  and  that  it  made  ber  very  unhappy  to  reflect 
that  in  England  he  woold  wear  civil  clothes  and  look  like  anyone 
dw. 

*  What  is  bin  name  ? '  asked  Renben. 

'  Amsing,'  Koid  Esther,  '  Baron  Keinbold  von  nnd  la  Amainff. 
It's  a  first-class  name,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  I  like  Adler  better,'  said  Reuben,  and  that  evening  while  hia 
ancle  wna  having  a  n»p  <]owiiKtAin(  he  wdntinlo  the  draving-room 
aod  made  Eatber  a  fonoat  proposal  of  marriage.  She  had  always 
ksovn  that  he  would  do  this  sooner  or  later,  but  It  was  only  in 
Eberheim  that  she  had  qnite  mode  up  ber  mind  what  ber  answer 
would  be. 

'  Bat  therv  is  no  hurry.'  she  wid. 

'  I  have  waited  two  years,'  said  Reuben.  '  [  am  not  going  to  wait 
■ay  longer.  1  have  had  to  watch  other  men  make  love  to  you. 
1  had  to  put  up  with  your  going  off  to  Eberheim  to  see  if  tltere 
«aa  anyone  you  liked  better.  Now  you  come  back  and  spring 
a  powder  blue  baron  on  me.  You  mu«t  choose  between  us, 
Esther.' 

•  I  will,'  mid  Esther,  'bat  oot  to-nighL' 

Meanwhile  Barou  Amfing  vaa  trying  lo  make  up  bis  mind, 
His  admnatioa  of  EUber  and  bis  prejudice  against  her  race 
played  «e«vsaw  with  him.  and  when  be  arrived  in  Ixitulon  on 
April  39th  be  was  still  in  a  state  of  indecision:  It  did  not  occur 
to  htm  tliat  Esther  might  luire  iuraeUiing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
She  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  was  Rein  bold  von  Amsing,  Major  in  a  regt- 
mnit  of  UoMan,  and  good-looking  to  boot.  If  be  threw  thelband- 
kenkieC  who  could  doubt  tliat  *be  u-oald  pick  U  0|>? 
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got  to  Efltfao'l  dMT  be  Mv  SB  avBBtg  op  «Illl 
ci«f7  vmttw  fifhtBL  He  aafad  Cw  Mm  ScUb  ud  vm  vkv^ 
fcwwiemiMil  to  wmtfkw  tiP  be  p«.  to  tte  top  of  the  etain. 
Hw  oovdflf  wtll-JiBMrt.  ■  Jl  — niiri  y—fji  ■myiiad  bin. 
Ua  bad  eifMtid  agM  cT  wtofcb,  bto  sat  «r  msmI  ptMtage.  A 
fMjri>wl  bim,  aad  be  |m>j  ob  mto  « 
be  mm  EMber  aad  bar  Ineada  duioBg.  He 
«atdkedEi*bvaMlbe«itcbedbwKBeaU.nd  ai  be  did  M  Ut 
iMt  donbU  died  any.  Wben  tbe  mme  «to(ipad  cbe  spoke  to 
biB  aad  to  itben^  tal  vheo  be  a^ad  her  far  dno«i  die  esplabad 
Ifaat  bar  laegiame  bed  been  biQ  an  lioor  a^  He  sa*  ber 
by  meo.  he  beard  ber  beeaty  prabed  by  nuni  and 
be  trial  to  get  ipweh  of  ber  ^ein.  bat  it  «m  tuq^oanbleL 
Sbe  bad  prManlni  Beaben  Adbr  to  bfaa.  aad  Baoban  fimnd  bim 
fBitacni,  aad  vai  very  anL  But  Baroa  Imaing  disctn'ered  thai 
«ae  0d  at  laaat  bad  beaid  of  thf^  Fraa  BoigenaeiMar  and  ewa 
■of  tbe  Beiter  diaee.  8be  Mid  it  most  be  eBtatainiiig  to  tratel 
forty-eight  bofm.  aad  find  joanelf  id  tbe  MJddk  Agaa. 

'  Estbff  «p  tbat  DO  one  cao  imaeine  beliirehaiid  what  it  is 
like,'  the  giri  babbkd  oo.  '  She  »iu)  tcIliDg  Dad  and  me  abont  it 
ywtofday.  She  ivjri  ooe  man  who  often  came  to  ber  tmele'a 
bouw  cot  ber  in  a  teataoraat  beeanae  ibe  wai  with  ber  Jewish 
idatksu.     He  moft  hare  be«n  a  cor,  don't  yon  tJiink  ? ' 

*  Vhai  Uaon-?'  iaid  the  Baion  dowly.  The  girl  did  her 
ba^i  to  efplaiD. 

It  wee  at  the  end  of  the  evening  when  nearly  everyone  had 
goae,  Uut  Baron  Am«ng  (band  hiniMlf  nUme  in  the  Kmoking- 
mmn  with  hie  boat.  He  had  sat  oat  the  other  gnests,  Mr.  Schdn 
did  not  uadentand  why.  Bat  lie  offered  the  yoong  Geruuui  more 
whi«ky  and  more  dgsn,  and  IHa!  to  pnLcrtAin  him. 

'  I  liare  not  been  in  Kb«rheim  for  forty  yean,'  he  itaid.  '  But, 
from  what  ray  daughter  tellg  me,  it  ba§  hardly  changMl.' 

'  I  am  afrnid  yoor  daaghter  was  offended  by  one  or  two  things 
that  happened  daring  her  visit.'  said  the  Baron,  talcing  a  phinge. 
'  A  EJogle  viiit  to  your  bon«e  bas  convinced  me  that  the  stote  of 
things  here  ia  entirely  different  from  the  siate  of  itiingK  with  dm.' 

'  Yon  appear  to  have  a  qoick  granp  of  a  Hituation,'  said  Ur. 
SchiiD. 

'  1  am  tnld  that  a  young  lady  with  whom  1  have  just  been 
dancing  is  tbe  daughter  of  au  English  k'""p"iI-  '•>**  *••*'  '*'""'■  '" 
*chool  with  yoor  cboghter,  aod  is  her  intimate  tnewl.' 
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•  Wliit  tb«ii  ?'  Mid  Mr.  Sclifin, 
'  It  could  not  happen  at  Eberhedxa.' 

The  joung  man'»  o«i«l  »rragsnoe  or  be«riiig  wns  t«mp(>r(>d 
jwi  now  by  his  embarrosemrat.  Nm'prthelen  Mr.  Bchuii  quite 
andMencdly  felt  as  if  liU  jinrlour  was  a  web  and  Baroa  Amsing 
the  fly  ftTDgftiing  od  it.  ile  wished  h«  knew  how  to  g«t  rid  of 
the  By. 

'  I  am  not  rieh,*  Hud  tb«  fly. 

•  1  am,'  said  Mr.  Schon. 

'  Bat  I  have  a  name  and  a  poeition  equal  to  any  rortone.' 

'  Id  Eberheim.' 

■  In  Eberheim  and  elsewLere  in  Gennany,  Mr,  Scbon,  I  have 
tbe  faoDour  to  a»k  you  for  your  dau{;lit«r'ti  haad.' 

'  Baron,'  mid  Mr.  Schun,  '  as  fkr  aa  the  matter  lies  with  me, 
I  bftve  the  bottour  to  refasc  it.' 

'  On  what  groonda  ?  ' 

'Nothing  would  induce  me  to  let  Etrther  go  to  Kherhetm,' 
Mid  Mr.Sohdn.  '  If  she  is  ^^illy  pnouj^h  to  want  to  marry  you.ahe 
sunt  pavtnde  yoo  to  live  in  l<i>nrK>n  And  ndoi't  her  fnith.' 

The  Baron  sprang  to  Ms  (e^t. 

'  Do  you  want  to  inmlt  me  ? '  he  cried. 

•  Kot  at  oil,'  said  Mr.  Scbon.  ■  Here  is  Bstlier.  She  shall 
•pmk  for  beraelC 

Baron  Amsing  toraed  round  hnirttly,  wkI  maw  lltat  Ktither 
bad  come  into  the  room  with  Kcuben  Adler.  They  both  looked 
ladiantiy  hai^,  and  m  did  Mr.  8ch6n  the  moment  lie  hebek) 
them. 

'  MtM  Sebftn.*  laid  Baron  Amxing  in  headlong  ho-ite,  '  I  have 
JDit  tok)  your  father  that  I  wi«h  to  make  you  my  wife.' 

'  What  tcotttd  the  Frau  Biirgenneister  Hay  ? '  exclaimed 
EMher. 

'It  is  an  odd  roinddence,'  Mud  Reuben  Adler,  ' hut  I  have 
coioe  on  the  msub  errand.' 

'  Kfltber  must  make  her  own  choice,'  uud  hir.  Schiin.  *  But 
■he  mil  nnt  life  in  Eberheim  with  my  ooiuteol.' 

Esther  moved  a  little,  rimJ  the  cffwt  wae  to  vepamt*  the  two 
yeong  nwn  who  had  been  measuring  each  other  as  two  unfriendly 
dogf  do  before  Ihey  growl  and  olaee  in  a  fight. 

'  Oood-bye,'  the  wil  to  Baroo  Anuing.  '  Remember  mc  to 
liw  Pimo  Bfirgeimeitter.  and  lell  her  to  take  comfort.  Sh«  will 
seeCT  Mt  ey««  on  me  agsin.* 
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'  Yon  choose  thu  gentleman  thm  ? '  muttered  the  Banm. 

*  1  choee  him  one  night  in  Bsoer'a  Bettumnt,'  taid  Esther. 

'  I  have  the  hononr  to  wish  joa  good-bye,*  sa^  the  Baron,  and 
'  with  a  bow  that  incloded  Esther  and  her  father,  bat  left  Beaben 
•side,  he  marched  ont  of  the  room. 

'  YoQ  ought  never  to  have  gime  to  Ebcxbeim,'  said  Beaben,  a 
little  later. 

'  Yon  are  the  last  person  who  sbonld  say  so,'  explained  Esther. 
'  It  was  in  Eberheim  that  I  found  oat  1  cared  Cm:  you.  The 
powder  bine  Baron  helped  me  to  make  np  my  mind.' 

'  Then  I  will  forgive  him,'  said  Benben.  '  Bat  I  will  never 
forgive  the  Fran  Burgenneister.' 

'I  don't  know  why,'  said  Esther.  'She  helped  too.  All 
Eberheim  helped.  And  they  were  very  amnsing.  I  pn^ose  that 
we  should  go  there  on  our  wedding-journey.' 

'  Heaven  fwbid ! '  said  Beaben. 
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S/R  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
3ii  ncmoTlam. 

BY  FREDEBIC   HABRISOS. 

KoT  a  lew  ol  tu  Iwvo  lost  In  Leslie  Stephen  a  wise  and  goneroits 
qWrit — one  who  rccalb  to  an  forty  7mn  of  ntnnaoDa  devotion  to 
Itftan.  B  memory  vlucb  goes  back  to  the  stalwart  men  of  the  mid- 
mstoriao  opoch — those  spacious  dsys  of  Mil)  and  Si>c»«r.  Cariylft 
■Dd  Bosldn,  Matlhew  Arnold  and  Stevenson,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
isf,  Bri^t  and  GUulstoiw.  They  arc  aD  gone.  And  he  who  know 
them  all,  and  at  times  interpreted  them  to  ns  and  at  timea  would 
wicMiewith  them  himself,  is  goo«  to  JMH  them  in  the  gT«at  Tcmplo 
o(  PeaM  and  Ooneiliation— where  tboae  who  have  taught  aright 
•peak  atill  with  a  more  solemn  Toic«,  and,  hy  Mine  myslcrioiu  in* 
fineiKe,  apeak  henceforth  with  a  more  metlow  and  harmonious  Toioe, 
Aa,  on  Wednesday,  Febmaty  24  last,  in  the  sombre  chapei  at 
BeDdoo.  the  oo(Bn  stood  on  tiw  bier  in  ita  violet  covering  before 
Ibe  portal  of  the  crematoriom,  the  profound  Mknce  was  charged 
deep  with  a  tbonMuid  memories  to  the  friends  who  were  gathered 
tor  the  last  Itma  aroond  him.  There  were  men  and  women  who 
had  grmrn  to  old  age  in  oloee  toaoh  with  him — who  lind  worked 
with  him,  worked  for  turn,  argued  with  him,  cec«iveil  help  from  him, 
Djoyed  lite  with  him,  wbo  had  loved  him,  whom  ho  had  loved — 
who  had  aenred  the  State,  or  scr\-ed  tiie  peo|>le,  who  had 
'  govefsed  pTDvinoes,  fotmcd  whoola,  written  their  names  in  the  roll 
of  stetesmanilup.  literature,  and  scieaoa  for  (he  boat  part  nf  two 
geaeratioaa.  8tephen*fl  last  book,  oomposad,  we  raijilit  My.  on  his 
very  deatb-cooch,  ^ipaarfd  to  the  ptiblio  almost  on  the  da^r  of  his 
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fanftnL  He  died  Ittorally  in  huneM,  u  the  Roman  emperor  mH 
A  gHwrtl  Bhodd  dw,  enot  and  in  bin  umoiir.  But  the  inner 
memofy  of  Leelia  BtopheD  will  remain  fur  ua  his  coerab  as  a  stal- 
wart of  the  mid>Victoriw)  age. 

I  have  been  aaked  foi  a  few  remuusoeooes  of  Stephen,  more 
e^eoaDy  ae  to  hia  nlatioos  to  thia  magaune,  b^nn  by  hiit  fatfacr- 
in-law,  W.  M.  Thockeraj,  and  to  Uie  enterprinng  bouse  with  which 
be  waa  bo  long  easociated.  Without  pretending  to  be  one  of  Us 
intimates,  my  friendship  with  him  dates  from  hia  first  settling  in 
Xondon, some  forty  y^ara  ago;  and  ever  abce  we  have  been  treading 
Bomewbat  similar  patlu.  He  was  my  junior  in  age  by  one  year. 
We  both  were  students  at  King's  College  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
We  had  many  friends  in  common,  and  saw  mnoh  the  same  society. 
We  belonged  to  the  same  clubs.  We  were  both  the  presidents  of 
ethical  sodeties,  and  ocRssionally  spoke  on  the  same  platform, 
I  heard  him  speak  at  the  Alpine  Club,  and  bad  many  a  mountain 
walk  with  him.  We  aaoended  together  Mont  Blanc  with  his  two 
famous  Oberland  guides,  llelchior  and  Jacob  Anderegg,  with  whom 
I,  too,  have  had  many  a  ^onous  climb ;  I  have  tramped  with  him, 
^eo,  on  the  Surrey  Downs,  and  tn  many  a  mid-day  jaunt  in  Ken- 
Btngton  Gardens,  or  in  some  midnight  Btzoll  home  from  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, or  the  Century,  or  Metaphyseal  Society.  We  were  for 
scHne  thirty  years  colleagneN  in  the  management  of  the  London 
Library.  We  nsed  to  meet  at  one  time  daily  at  the  British 
Museum,  for  we  liave  both  known  the  cares  of  an  editor;  and 
]  even  planned,  edited,  and  in  part  indited  a  nunuscnle  dictionary 
of  universal  biography,  a  mere  liliputian  contemporary — Itmgissimo 
inUrwUo—oi  the  stupendous  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra[^y.* 
With  no  pTctenwons  myself  to  bis  wit,  his  learning,  hia  judgment, 
and  prodi^ous  industry,  it  ia  with  heart-felt  Sjrmpathy  that  I  try 
to  jot  down  my  memoriea  of  one  whom  I  respected  so  entirely  and 
admired  so  heartily  ;  with  whose  life  I  waa  in  touch  at  many  points. 

For  the  ancestors,  family,  parentage,  and  young  Life  of  Leslie 
Stephen  we  happily  have,  what  ia  for  the  earliest  years,  a  chapter 
almost  of  bis  own  autobiography  in  the  opening  of  his  memoir  of  ^ 
Sir  J.  Fitxjames  Stephen,  bis  brother.    It  is  one  of  his  most  do-H 
lightful  and  genial  pieces,     tn  trrlling  ns  all  that  be  oonid  Icam, 
sod  all  he  thought  we  would  care  to  hear,  as  to  the  or^in  of  the  ^ 
Stephen  family,  as  to  their  charactenstica,  ways,  and  aps  andH 
downs  of  life,  Leslie  was  practical!}'  writing  it  for  himself  as  much  ^M 
as  for  hia  brother,  the  judge.    Much  mote  ts  that  the  case  in  his  H 
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KlmlnbU  pictun  of  his  {ath«r.  Sir  Junes  St«phen,  and  of  his 
tDothcr,  the  daa|;fat«r  of  an  aimoat  histono  family  of  Puritan 
minirtsn  of  the  OocpeL  Lostia,  tu  mon  than  FitsjuDM,  inherited 
hk  iDormI  and  inteUeetoal  Dataie  from  his  parents  and  ihiuranocstonu 
Like  the  Gladstones,  the  Carlyl«s,  the  Rusldns,  the  Stevensons,  and 
At  MtiK  t^  Stephens  were  a  family  of  Scotch  Lowland  desosnt. 
VtDCB  his  iatlwr  be  drew  his  literary  vetaatitity  and  grace,  his 
iodttitiy.  his  tolerant,  precne.  and  judicial  instinct.  Prom  his 
mother  he  draw  the  grit  aod  courage  with  which  the  Venns  for  threa 
oentories  witnesnd  to  the  Truth — from  his  mother  came  the  affec- 
tionate spirit  which  the  grit  never  repressed  nor  even  concealed — 
paramount  grasp  of  ethical  honesty,  that  disdain  of  vain 
,  which  was  his  most  salient  characteristic  through  life. 
Hie  (amoos  motto  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Biography ' — '  no 
I* — was  quite  tj^iical  of  his  whole  nature.  And  one  who 
to  write  a  Tominioccnce  of  him,  now  be  is  no  more,  is 
to  keep  this  injunction  ever  in  mind.  We  went  to  Hendon 
My  farewell  to  our  friend — not  to  praise  him  ;  and  we  should 
kT»  bean  hurt  had  we  seen  blA  cofHn  soiothored  in  wreaths  and 
what  the  reporten  call  '  floral  tributes.'  Nor  shall  my  tribute  be 
flooL  As  be  asked  onoe,  with  some  indignation  and  with  unusual 
■sfierity  :  '  Can  you  not  praise  the  dead  man  sufficiently  unleas  you 
taU  lies  aboat  him  T '  No  one  ever  mote  disdained  Buperlatives,  and 
■on  insiatad  tor  himself  and  for  others  that  the  plain  truth  should 
be  letdown  in  the  simplest  words. 

Stopben's  connection  with  Tns  Cornhiix  Maoazike,  with  its 

work,  and  with  the  Ute  Mr.  George  Smith  and  bis  pub- 

;  hoDse.  was  very  long  and  very  oloae.    For  aonve  aeventeen 

(1886-I8S3)  be  was  a  constant  writer  in  these  pages.    For 

.  yean  <187l'1882)  he  wa»  Kditor.    He  maninl  the  daughter 

the  finl  editor,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  whose  other  daughter,  Mrs. 

.  Ritchie,  loQg  continued  to  contribute.    When  Mr.  George  Smith 

'decided  lo  publish  the  great  undertaking  known  as  the  *  I^ctionary 

ol  Natimal  Biography,'  Stephen  retired  from  the  CoBNUltx  to 

the  editor  of  tbe  '  Dictionary.*     It  wos  in  Thk  CoR.HRtu. 

lozun  tbat  appearad  the  series  of  paiiets  whick  afterwards 

[fcacame  one  of  his  best  books,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other 

Maays,  knuwD  ot  onknowo,  oollect««l  in  votomea  or  not  reprinted. 

1  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  oanful  record  of 
ewy  article  aod  every  writer  in  the  Magazine,  kept  with  extnnte 
care  and  aceoney  by  Mr.  Q«orge  Smith  in  his  own  hand.    Tbist 
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RiontJiIy  dtarids,  ito  puncliially  and  methodica]I)r  kept  liy  the  bcail 
of  a  givst  hotuc  of  btninMs  over  so  long  n  pi'riod,  form  a  atiiking 
proof  of  the  zeal  and  thoagbt  which  the  fanious  publtaher  bestowed 
oo  hia  Iit«my  andGTtakings.  In  studying  the  catalogue  of  tlifl 
books  of  atandard  reputation  which  first  appeared  in  this  monthly 
aerial,  and  in  going  over  the  list  of  the  contabutors,  with  so  laige 
a  proportioQ  of  the  bc«t  writers  of  the  Victorian  age,  it  is  note- 
wotthjr  how  little  there  in  of  m«-r?ly  fugitive  work,  and  how  Urgoly 
the  Magazine  has  been  the  cradle  of  some  of  the  best  literature  of 
itatime. 

Stephen's  first  jiWtv  in  the  Maganne  seem  to  have  been  in 
1866 — one  on  '  Amenc&n  Humour,'  and  another  on  '  A  Tour  in 
Transylvania."  I  think  the  first  was  that  which  introduced  English 
readers  to  some  of  those  familiar  bits  of  American  drollery  which 
are  still  current.  In  the  next  year  (that  of  his  marriage)  came  the 
delightful  paper  called  '  The  Regrets  of  a  Hoootuneer,'  whtcfa  we 
all  know  in  the  *nayground  of  Europe,'  publi.thod  in  1871,  and 
frequently  reprinted.  The  serio-comic  chagrin  of  the  vetcnm  moun- 
taineer, AS  he  nicfnUy  watches  others  climbing  the  snowfielda  he 
cannot  now  reach,  owing  to  *  circunutiuices  he  need  not  explain ' — 
(we  eaaly  see  that  he  was  then  on  a  honeymoon  trip) ;  his  pathoa 
over  the  joys  which  were  denied  him  : 

A  Kiirov't  crown  of  forrov  ia  rcmenbOTlnf^  lui|^er  Uilagi. 

This  a,  indeed,  delicious. 

Of  all  Stephen's  lighter  pieces,  tbo»con  Al^e  climbing  are 
DM  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  fascinatiag,  if  only  foe  i 
reason  that  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Alpine  (^ub.  accompanied 
him  in  some  of  his  climbs,  and  knew  some  of  his  favourite  hatmts,  J 
guides,  and  companiom.  I  remember  how  he  convulsed  the  clubH 
an<l  enraged  the  scientific  zealots  at  a  dinner  by  giving  a  mock-^ 
heroic  account  of  an  ascent  of  the  Gabcl-hom ;  how  on  the  top, 
after  a  difficult  and  icy  day,  they  proceeded  to  '  take  scient 
oheervatwns* ;  how  *  they  found  '  the  temperatnre  (by  their  fingen,'^ 
for  the  thermometer  wait  broken)  to  be  175°  below  zeto  ;  haw,  sue 
was  the  altitude,  that  the  mercury  in  Uie  barometer  had  quit 
sunk  out  of  of^t — poenbly  owbg  to  the  porter  ha^nng  turned  'm 
upside  down  ;  bow  they  tried  to  measure  the  ozone  in  the  air—'  bir 
if  there  tcere  any  osone  that  afternoon  on  that  arke,  OEone  must  be 
even  a  greater  fool  than  1  take  it  to  be.'  The  mea  of  science 
quitted  the  dub. 
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AH  Stephen's  Alpina  pieces  uq  delit^itfol,  full  of  his  '  Baving 
anUDOD  KnM,*  his  hAtrcd  of  sapcrUtivea  and  ecstatica,  with  his 
woaad  sdvioe  that  the  best  amateur  is  Lnferior  to  ati  average  pc^asant, 
with  iu$  deep  p«8non  for  Nature,  and  bis  hearty  sTmpathy  with 
the  SwtsB  guide  at  his  best.  Of  all  thoM  pieces  I  most  enjoy  '  Sao- 
art  en  Uont  Blaoc,'  pabliahed  in  The  CositBtu^  October  1 873. 
Only  [ttacdaed  cUmbera  can  understand  th«  difficulties  of  watching 
Uw  no  set  in  August  from  the  actual  summit  of  Mont  Blano,  and 
then  Rtuming  in  tbe  dark — diOicultics  wtiich  St«phen  neither 
ooDceib  nor  exaggerates.  But  tbe  piec«  has  a  depth  of  thought, 
•  totannity,  even  a  poetry,  which  is  loo  rare  in  his  critical  pieces. 

How  fine  is  this  opening ! 

noM  iMiiKiane«tMcbuiDor«»ndmore«aiphUJt»ll]rlhat  (KillibBwhiob  i» 
lonb*  kUhi  io  m  wtioarapwtof  Nalnrat  WboradowMonlKsaoeiul, 
I  mhut  do  I  bqtal  Tbat  Ii  a  qttMtion  which  no  mvtepl^dcteB  ha*  hlUwito 
1  bi  aatwttiaf.  B«t  st  Wit  tbe  conaeatlaa  I*  «lo>e  and  inUaotA  Ko 
<  a  part  «f  ih*  fnM  BiMditiMr;  ia  which  njr  |ihjr>ioal  fmiM  U  tuxtrinblr 
'bToWrd.  utfd  not  th*  la*  blcrcatlng  becanM  a  pan  whlcb  I  ttinsDablaMiabilttt 
to  107  purpoaoL  Tbe  nbole  atdvtno,  boot  tbe  «tan  and  tba  pUnatu,  to  th* 
moMtUlai  tad  ifas  liuMts  whldi  cnep  about  Ihrir  rooU,  b  bat  a  nctwoHc  of 
Unm,  aMnaU;  acUait  and  rtaotlng  npon  aacit  otltor.  Tbe  laltiil  of  man  in  a 
nasteal  InMnaAmt,  npoa  wUali  «U  cslcroal  obJocU  are  lioailng  oot  laflnUelT 
faanDcnlca  sad  diaoonk.  Too  odcn,  indeed,  it  bccaaion  a  man  baircl 
MMbsatcaDj  tl^mUa^  tb»  taoM  whUAi  hsTS  od«o  bcoi  Imprcwed  tipoa 
la  fnfotlkm  m  tt  !•  mot*  *l|[an>iu  or  ildlcai*.  It  *fao«ld  mlaln  lu 
'  U  all  ilie  lai{nib«a  which  tnaj  fa*  cooifjtd  lu  It  fron  Uie  KKNtdbUai 
and  OBTlainlj  a  beUthy  or^alMLloe  ilwalil  dm  da  d«at  (o  tboM  mofa 
aait  wnlsiMth-nlj  *aic«s  wblcb  »]>«ak  throofti  Um  vlkleal  Mptcbi  nf 


The  whole  piece  is  full  of  a  delightful  humour,  with  American 

that  oar  men  rarely  att«mpt.     He  loves  Mont  Blanc  ;  be 

I  it ;  be  sympathises  with  it,  as  one  might  with  a  favourite 

»,  or  dog,  or  ship  of  one's  own,  a  companion  and  trusty  friend. 

'*WUh  an  his  faolta  and  wcaknesaos,'  he  says,  Mont  Blanc  still 

to  t«ign  supreme.    It  is  true  be  baa  kiDed  more  moun- 

en  than  aD  the  r«st  of  the  Alpe  togetber.    *  BnC  we  should 

Mttaula  the  majntty  of  men  or  mountains  hy  the  tenglh  0/ 

•  bufeAcr't  bill' — as  if  Moot  Blanc  were  a  Napoleon  or  «  Frederick 

tl»e  Great     It  il  true  that  yoor  modem  climber  calls  the  mountwn 

I  and  baekneyed— 'an  ea^  day  for  a  good  girl ' — he  would  say ; 

tt»  SDOW  ilopta  are  oointeresting  and  coaventJcma)  in  form. 

But  Stephen  eays,  and  says  most  truly,  '  No  Alpine  summit  is 

eomparable  in  sobtinity  and  beauty.^ 

Aad  (ben  bt  gOM  on  to  dMcribe  the  soeoe  from  the  summit  of 
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ibe  moantab,  th«  monl  uicl  intAQeotiu]  senM  of  riaisg,  M  it  were, 

kboTo  e&ith  atMl  humuiitj.    As  Duit«  says : 

TiMMiiMiwi  ripiUUmr  per  vwba 
Noad  pari*; 

and  he  describM  th«  emotioD  in  ways  that,  ao  far  u  the  uiea  goe*. 
Byron.  ShoIIcy.  and  WonUworth  ooulrf  not  better.  Uc  certainly 
does  not  exaggerate  the  rapture  of  th«  moment,  m  I  can  t«atify 
myscJf.  It  happens  that  I  once  stood  on  the  summit  of  Horn 
Blanc  with  Stephen  on  one  of  his  many  a»oeats.  I  wm  not  of  his 
party,  but  we  went  up  on  the  same  day,  and  were  toftether  at  the 
top  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  I  recall  a  little  incident  whidi 
illuittTatvA  htA  rare  patience,  kindliness,  and  good  temper.  He  took 
with  him  the  (amou«  Obcrland  guidea,  Hdebior  and  Jacob  Anderegg. 
A  young  novice,  with  no  experience  or  stamina,  had  implored 
Stepbeti  to  let  him  joUt  the  party.  The  snow  on  the  Grand  Plateau 
was  toft,  aod  we  sank  deep  at  each  step — my  companion  lost  his 
great  toe  by  frost  bite — wiil  the  novice  repeatedly  sank  down 
exhauntnl,  asking  for  brandy.  Time  after  time  Stephen  halted  at 
his  entreaties  aod  let  him  reoover  his  wind.  At  last  he  coald  not 
fne,  but  lay  back  imploring  Stephen  not  to  abandon  him,  but  to 
give  him  one  more  dram.  '  Just  one  sip,  Helchior,'  said  Stephen 
to  the  guide  with  the  flask.  The  poor  lad  sna(«lied  Ui«  flask, 
ehitcbed  it,  and  drained  it  before  Helchior  could  stop  him.  He 
then  Tolk-d  back  quit«  tipsy,  pr(;t«H(ing  that  be  was  all  right,  and 
'  would  not  go  home  till  morning,*  as  it  was  '  a  way  they  had  in 
tlK  army  to  drive  dull  care  away  I '  etc,  etc. 

For  some  minutes  the  vetterabla  [necipices  of  the  monarch  of 
monntaios  reechoed  with  our  lau^tet  aod  the  snatches  of  drinking 
songs,  Leslie  looking  on  with  pity,  good  nature,  and  perplexity  in 
every  tine  of  hi»  face.  He  had  lost  an  hour  by  the  Ud'e  folly,  aod 
also  his  ROond  man ;  for,  at  Unit,  with  a  grim  tihrug,  he  said  :  '  It's 
DO  OM  wuting  here ;  Jacob,  carry  hira  back  I '  It  was  to  be  Jacob's 
first  ascent  of  Mcmt  Blanc,  but  he  disconsolately  shouldered  the 
poor  youth  who  was  spoiUng  the  day's  sport,  and  dta^od  him 
slowly  down  to  Charoountx.  I  believe  Stephen  felt  for  the  dis- 
appointment to  poor  Jacob,  and  also  to  the  heedless  novice,  as  if  it 
hod  bnen  his  own.  It  was,  indeed,  a  libend  edueatioo  to  a  young 
Alpine  climber  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Leslie  Stephen  and  hi* 
Oberlanders  in  the  oiags  and  the  snowficldB  whiob  he  loved,  as  if 
Ihey  were  his  native  home — oa  if  they  were  the  Delectable  Uoon tains 
wbeie  the  Pilgrim  might  at  last  find  bleasedneas  and  rest. 
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Th«  Alpt  vets  to  Stephen  the  elixir  of  life,  a  nvelAtion,  ft 
Aod  w«  tDAy  nnlc  his  enthuaiaam  For  natnra.  utd  his 
hnuEuity  with  gimnd  socncry  u  amongst  the  best  influnnoea  of 
oar  tilDft  in  teaching  us  the  iDoral  aod  spiritoal  force  which  natoro 
CSD  impma  on  the  soul  of  tnan.  Mvn  and  womeo,  who  are  d<^af  to 
ByfoD  and  Woidaworth,  KeaU  and  RlieUpy — igoorant  even  ot 
Rnilda  and  of  Symonda — have  boea  led  ap  by  Stephen  to  a  pure 
loT«  of  walking  in  the  midst  of  Iwaiitiful  laitdiwapcii,  and  have  been 
drawn  ofi  front  t«dioiu  jabber  about  the  beadta  thf.y  have  killed. 
When  Leslie  bad  hung  up  the  ioc-*x«  that  had  won  eo  many  virgin 
peaks,  be  organised  t^  pedestrian  company  of  the  '  Trainp«,*  who 
WDttld  foot  it  on  Sondays  over  so  mttny  a  Surrey  licath  and  Sussex 

I  down.  ]t  was  Nature  in  all  its  infinite  aspects  that  Stephen  loved. 
not  athletic  feats,  oi '  record '  tim«,  not  the  daogeroiu  glacien  and 
iey  cngs  for  any  reason  but  their  b««uty,  not  what  Rusldn  called 
'dtmhing  a  greasy  pole.'  To  Stephen  a  climb  or  a  walk  meant 
•hraja  the  ^017  of  the  Earth,  the  light  and  air  of  Iloavcn,  health 
■ad  good  fellowship.  I  think  be  loved  the  Hindhcad,  the  Black- 
down,  the  New  Forest,  and  the  Cornish  Coast  almost  as  much 
a*  the  Alps.  I  con  recall  his  enjoyment  of  the  Hog's  Back,  near 
wUeh  I  then  lived,  and  how  be  grumblud  when  we  gave  his  pack 
of  *  Tramps'  roast  beef  and  apple  tart  in  the  middle  of  their  eight- 
boor  course,  for  he  said  that  bn'ad  Bn<l  rhftOMn  an<]  ale-house  beer 
wM  their  re^alation  ration,  and  '  Tramps '  should  not  bo  paxn- 

Ppered. 
Stephen's  long  setiea  of  critical  studies  of  the  ei^tcenth  ocntary 
wnttn  began  in  18S8,  with  '  Richardson'  and  '  Do  Foe'  (Tub 
Counitix  UaOAZDfB,  January  and  March) ;  but  the  '  Houm  in  a 
Ltbnr)*'  was  not  opened  until  May  1871.    Throughout  tba  year 
1SS9,  the  Magutoe  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  papers  by 
•  'Cynic.'     'The  Cynic's  Afiology,*  opened  in  May  186fl.    Then 
^pamf  *  Idolatxy,*  '  UaeJeas  Knowledge,'  '  the  Decay  of  Hnnler,' 
^P*Kalioul  Antipathies,'   'The  Uses  of  Fools,'   'Social  aUveiy,* 
^^  '  litenry  Kxhauatioo,'  and  many  others.    Uo  dosed  the  '  Cynic ' 
oo  becoming  editor,  and.  I  think,  did  not  re-issue  tbem.    Ua 
li|^    They  were  foil  of  Stephen's  g«ntus  of  oommon  aonse, 
Uf  qnunt  htunour,  his  cont^-mpt  for  extravagance,  his  disgost  for 
&1m  sefitiment  and  artificial  guah ;  but  they  an  not  his  best,  nor 
do  they  tefleet  hia  hi^ier  thought.    l«slie  was  no  cynic ;  bo  bad 
aolovtt  (or  cynics;  be  thorou^y  saw  of  what  affectation  and  ogoiam 
pnfcaMdeyniaimismanitiketnied.    Leslie  wu  doni  to  Tbaekerajr 
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and  LoweU  tbui  to  Siiift.  He  haA  a  deep  veia  of  sentimeat  »nd 
eatbasisain,  which  he  kept  battened  down  in  tbc  bold,  {or  {ear  of 
its  being  pampend  in  tbe  da-fa  '  tramp.'  Th«  Cynio  papers  an 
worth  re-ieading,  but  tbey  do  not  add  to  bis  reputatioD,  nor  do  they 
tndy  repronent  bis  mind. 

It  acetns  tliat  St«phen  began  to  edit  The  Corithiu.  Maoazink  in 
ApiH  1871,  and  daring  tbo  next  ten  yean  be  oontributed  the '  Houn 
I  in  a  Library,'  wluch  lias  been  bo  often  re-iasued,  and  fonns,  pethapa, 
I  Us  most  popular  and  characteristic  work.    And  during  the  same 
period  be  eoQtribated  the  four  papers,  '  Ramblea  among  Books,' 
L 1680-1882.    The  '  Hours  m  a  Library,'  and  the  'History  of  English 
rTbougbt  in  the  Eighteenth  Contory,'  the  volomca  on  Pope,  John- 
son, Swift,  and  George  Eliot,  are  so  well  known,  that  nothing  need 
.bere  be  said  of  them,  and  they  v«  stodies  far  too  elaborate  to  be 
F  disoaaaed  In  tbcM  hasty  reminiaoencas.    What  f  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  great  body  of  excellent  aiid  permanent  Jitoratttra 
which  The  Ookmhili.  Magazine  contained  dnring  Stephen's  time 
OS  editor.    Theae  included  '  Literature  and  Dogma,'  and  several 
lessaya  by  Uattbew  Arnold,   poems   by   R.   Browning.   W.  U. 
[Thackeray  (posthumous),  Sir  F.  Doyle,  and  Alfred  Aostin.    Then 
Pwen  romanoes  by  George  ML-rcdilh,  Miss  Thackeray.  Btekmann- 
Cbatrian,  Charles  Lever,  Mrs.  Oliphant^  W.  Black,  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Tboina«   Hardy,  Henry  James,  Mrs.  Lynn   Linton,  and    James 
Payn.    Most  of  these  romances  continue  to  hold  the  public ;  and 
ttome  of  them  are  among  the  boat  and  most  popular  ochievemeDta 
of  their  authors.    But  that  of  which  the  public  Li  perhaps  leas 
unarc  is  tbe  great  mmiber  of  essays  contributed  by  R.  L.  Stevenson 
and  W.  E.  H»ttey.    It  was  one  of  Stephen's  most  cherished 
motnonM!  that  lie  had  discovered  and  encouraged  the  rare  gifts 
of  these  two  men,  wIioho  literary  career  had  opened  utvder  such 
crushing  difGculties  of  poverty  and  Ul-healtb. 
L      Altogether  I  reckon  that  Stephen  contributed  to  Tub  Corkhill 
plAOiiZUCE,  from  1866  to  1683  inclusive,  forty  articles  on  general 
subjects,  apart  from  the  critioal  and  biographical  studies  collected 
in  his  published  works.    Several  of  these,  I  think,  niigbc    with 
advantage  be  rc>i«aucd.     They  deal  with  natural  aocncry,  topo- 
[graphy,  social  and  ethical  criticitim,  literature  and  the  writers  of 
'  tbe  day.    Aa  befitted  a  miscellany  of  the  kind,  they  hardly  touch 
on  politics,  science,  philosophy  or  retigioa.     .\niong  the  most 
interesting  essays  are,  I  think,  those  entitled  '  Useless  Knowledge,' 
with  its  homorons  proposal  lot  a  new  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
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Koowlcdga  (tlie  S.S.U.K.),  irhich,  ho  said,  would  give  na 
more  Insure  to  leam  what  would  be  of  aome  use.  '  Social  Slarcry,* 
'Oar  CivilisatioD,*  'Public  School^,'  '  Internatioti&l  Prejiidioea,* 
'  Art  umI  Morality;  '  Criticism  by  a  Critic.'  '  Tli«  Moral  Elements 
in  Litentnn  ' — all  bavo  sonte  excellent  ibingft,  full  of  acat«n«M, 
hnmoar,  wiadom,  and  fine  diacriminatioD. 

In  hit  publi«bctl  works  .St<;phen  wroto  at  targe  oa  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  religion,  but  nothing  oa  politics,  art,  or  scteuoe.  The 
Utter  w«r«  subjecto  from  which  be  k«pt  it««dily  aloof — not  at  all 
from  indiSerenoe,  but  from  a  oooacientious  aenae  that  he  had  never 
prtn  hit  mind  to  them,  and  bad  an  almost  morbid  horror  of  appear- 
ing to  dogroatiae  in  any  study  in  which  be  oould  not  pretend  to  be 
s  'doctor.'  In  hifl  '  ^lory  of  English  Tbou^t  in  the  Eigfatecntii 
Oentoiy,*  his  '  Scionoc  of  Kthic»,'  '  The  EngWh  Utilitarians,'  '  An 
Agnostic's  Apology,'  and  tn  '  Religion  and  Ethics,'  Stephen  treats 
■t  great  length,  and  with  much  elaboration,  the  common  ground  of 
manh,  phDasophy,  and  religion.  His  genera)  point  of  view  is 
t^  of  Bcntliam.  Mill,  Sprnoer,  and  Henr>-  Sidgwiclc,  with  some 
affinity  to  Huxley,  Darwin,  John  Horley,  and  Oomtc.  Not  tliaC 
he  can  be  called  a  follower  of  any  one,  or  an  entire  believer  in  any 
system.  His  task  was  mainly  expodtoiy  and  critical,  rather  tlian 
eoottnetiire ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  brought  much  that  was  at 
onoe  new  and  permanent  to  tlirae  problems.  They  aliow  at  its  beat 
aO  his  acumen,  bis  paramount  common  sense,  and  hia  shrinldog 
bom  all  made*  of  spiritual  exalution.  Tbey  lack  a  targe  and 
sympathetic  grasp  on  geoGTsl  history  ;  they  ne%-cT  rise  to  (ace  the 
gnat  underlying  axioms  of  human  thought  and  the  primal  statics 
of  faoman  society ;  and  they  rather  mock  than  encourage  what  is 
Tsgoely  described  as  '  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.'  The  whole 
field  of  thought  ia  far  too  wide  and  subtle  to  be  touched  upon  here ; 
and  it  is  not  well  littcd  for  these  pages. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  tlw  rast  undertaking  which  absorbed  the  later  years  of  Stephen's 
lUe  from  1882.  He  pUnned.  directed,  and  c<iitMl  tho  first  twenty- 
six  vdoiDee  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  far  wbicfa 
b«  comptkd  an  immense  series  of  biogrsphiet.  The  worid  of 
letters,  like  the  world  at  large,  has  so  completely  recognised  the 
•dmiraUs  scheme  of  the  work,  tho  unflagging  labour  btatowed 
on  it,  and  the  completeness  of  the  raault,  that  not  a  word  more 
Dsad  be  said  here.  Every  year  increasM  the  value  of  this  truly 
I  ^  <nqrftk>pedie  work,  wtudt  must  remain  a  pcnnaneot  landmark  in 
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tb«  hifttoiy  of  oar  literature.  And,  apart  from  all  qoMtions  of 
aocuracj  and  literary  skiU,  we  cannot  fail  to  reoogmw  the  tobnst 
moral  qualitica  diojJajed  in  so  gigantic  an  undertaking  both  hy 
Bditor  and  by  Publisber,  in  Hm  courage,  tenacity,  and  (ar-ughted 
faith  to  which  both  held  fast  onder  growing  dillicultica  tlmt  few  of 
OS  would  care  to  face. 

I  will  say  a  few  wonli  about  tlie  last  book  of  all,  which  waa 
practically  a  poethumoua  iaaue  of  lectui«e  that  Stephen  was  not 
strong  enough  to  deliver  in  pcreon,  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
widely  read,  '  English  IJteraturo  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century'  waa  the  Ford  Lectures  at  Oxford  in  1903,  and  it  deals 
with  his  old  familiar  writers  with  aome  new  lights  on  their  contoni' 
porary  society.  There  is  patlio«  m  the  short  pn-fatory  letter  to  his 
nephew,  Herbert  Fisher,  of  New  College,  who  read  the  lectures  and 
p&Rsed  the  proofs.  He  there  speaks  of  '  the  serious  breakdown  in 
health,'  which  prerooted  his  journey  to  Oxford.  As  a  fact.  I 
Tisited  him  whilst  on  a  couch  he  was  writing  the  papers,  struggling 
all  the  tini«  with  a  cruel  and  painful  disease.  The  letter  itself  ia 
marked  by  I^ealie's  warm-hearted  nature  and  irrepressible  homoor. 
It  is  signed  '  With  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude,  your  aflucttonate 
Leslie  Stephen.'  And  even  on  hut  death>bwl  be  cannot  rcast  a 
playful  allusion  to  '  the  light  in  which  uncles  are  generally  i^jarded 
by  nephews.' 

The  book  itself  oontuna  almost  nothing  new,  and  very  little 
that  shows  his  old  panion  for  getting  to  the  root  of  everything  he 
touched.  It  was  designed  for  Oxford  stu<lent«  dealing  with  a 
particular  century,  and  needing  a  practical  compendium  of  the 
whole  epoch.  This  it  ^ves  them  with  admirable  oleamcsa  and 
neatness  of  form  ;  and  it  Is  exactly  the  text-book  which  a  student 
would  desire  to  have  at  his  Gnger-ends.  It  is  the  book  which  a 
master  of  the  subject  who  had  entire  command  of  his  memory  and 
his  judgment,  but  who  was  debarred  from  research  or  reference  to 
a  hbrary,  would  be  able  to  produce— which  could  only  be  produced 
by  one  who  was  master  of  his  facts  and  his  books.  I  came  upon 
an  admirable  sentence,  which  sums  up  Stephen's  own  literary  judg* 
meats :  '  The  eighteenth  century,  its  enemies  used  to  aay,  waa  the 
oentury  of  ooane  utilitarian  aims,  of  relij^ons  indifiercnee,  and 
political  cormptioQ ;  bat,  aa  I  prefer  to  say,  was  the  csentury  of 
sound  common  sense  and  growing  toleration,  and  of  steady  sociai 
and  industrial  development.* 

That  u  Leslie  Stephen's  meesage  to  ooi  time:  wrand 
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1.  Bocui  development.  It  ia  s  wortlty  uid  great  metuga, 
pertiApa,  it  u  not  tho  whole  message  that  we  need.  In  his 
own  field  be  wsa  a  ooDoummate  gaide  and  »  most  aocompliafaed 
eiitio.  With  all  hit  sympathy  for  Cariyle  and  his  school,  Stephen 
did  moch  to  coizect  that  violent  prejudice  of  the  Sartorian  master 
towafda  the  eighteenth  oentury  and  its  notable  work.  With  all 
Mb  ahortoomio^  and  ita  want  of  poetry,  fervour,  and  spiritual 
inMght,  it  was  the  century  of  common  sense,  of  toleration,  of  social 
and  indiutriat  developments  All  this,  on  eveiy  aide  of  it,  aod  tn  all 
ita  fndtB,  Sivpfaeo  showed  ns  in  an  immenae  senes  of  special  studiea. 
He  did  (or  the  eighteenth  century  ahnoat  aa  much  as  Oariyle  did 
lor  OotoweU  and  for  Goethe.  It  ia  tho  i^  of  specialism,  and  ^phen 
ma  eaaeatially  a  apeciatist.  He  was  the  aposlie  of  the  eighteenth 
woUiry,  aatoimted  with  ita  intellectual  clarity  and  its  contempt  of 
fanatirism  and  enthusiasm,  and  sharing  in  its  limitations  and  ita 
pnaaw  ideals.  In  his  own  field,  Stephen  was  all  that  we  need  as 
ao  inlarpreter,  judge,  and  atimuluH.  He  never  prvtcndud  to  be 
aa  aU>rDUod  critic,  or  a  giude  to  general  literature,  much  leas  to  the 
liiMoty  of  tbooj^t  as  a  wtwle.  Hin  Atrongth  lay  in  his  oonocntia- 
tioB  oo  his  own  field — bis  strength,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  his 
wtaknesi.  He  very  rarely  strayed  outside  the  area  of  tJw  eight- 
eaalh  ceaUuy,  axMl  the  fiiat  half  of  the  niooteenth  century.  And 
ba  almoat  never  strayed  off  the  field  of  English  Ul4>raturfi  and  Eugtiab 
tboai^t.  We  have  learned  nothing  from  him  of  French,  German. 
ItaliBB,  or  Spaniab  literature — much  leas  of  Greek  and  Romait 
pCHtqr.  We  do  oot  recall  any  eatimate  of  Dante,  Arioeto,  Boocacdo, 
Rabsiaia.  Comeille,  MoUdre,  Voltaire,  Cervantes,  Caldcton.  Goethe, 
or  Iiaasil^ii  imr  of  Homer,  jSschylus,  Locretiua,  or  Virfpl.  We 
do  aok  find  that  be  ever  studied  tfa«  Hiddlo  Ages,  tlw  development 
of  Um  Catholic  Church,  of  the  modem  spiritual  and  religioua 
winsarwiiin  Had  he  done  this  he  would  have  given  as  another 
MOM  of  maateiiy  studies  -,  but  we  might  Imve  loat  the  Lvsiiu  Stephen 
whom  w«  knew  (whum  the  reading  world  will  long  continue  to  know 
and  to  booooi) — aa  tho  standard  authority  upon  one  of  the  most 
buliol  apocha  of  Kngliah  lettera. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
m.  CHMB. 

The  night  had  come  when  Warmden  stepped  from  the  platform 

of  th«  station  into  the  train.     Pamela  was  fay  this  time  back  at 

Whitewebs — ^he  himscU  wna  travelling  to  London ;  their  day  was 

over.    He  looked  out  ol  tho  window.    Somewhere  three  miles 

away  th«  village  of  the  three  popl&ra  crowned  thi!  bill,  bnt  a  thick 

wall  of  darkn(>33  and  fog  hid  it  from  his  eyes.     It  scemod  almost 

as  if  Pamela  and  h«  had  met  that  day  only  in  thooght  at  aome 

Tillage  which  existed  only  in  a  dieam.    The  train,  however,  rattled 

upon  its  way.    Gmdually  he  became  conscious  of  a  familiar  ex- 

I  hilatation.    The  day  had  been  real.    Not  merely  had  it  signalled 

the  change  in  Pamela,  for  which  for  so  long  he  had  wished ;  not 

meivly  had  it  borne  a  blossom  of  promise  for  himself,  but  some- 

I  thing  was  to  be  done  immediately,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  was 

[of  all  things  that  which  most  chimed  with  hia  own  deores.    He 

was  to  take  the  road  again,  and  the  craving  for  the  road  was  seldom 

stiUed  for  long  within  his  heart.    He  heard  ita  call  song  like  a 

LBong  to  the  rhythm  of  tlic  wheels.     The  very  onoortainty  of  its 

r^lrcction  tantalised  his  thoughts. 

Warrisdcn  lodged  apon  the  Embankment,  and  his  rooms  over- 
looked the  Thames.    The  mist  lay  heavy  upon  London,  and  all 
It  night  the  steamboats  hoot«d  as  they  passed  from  bridge  to 
Warrisdeo  lay  long  awake  listening  to  them ;  each  blast 
its  message  for  him,  each  was  like  the  greeting  of  a  friend ; 
^eacb  one  sommoned  him,  and  to  each  he  answered  with  a  rising 
joy :  'I  shall  follow,  I  shall  follow.*    The  boats  passed  down  to 
ibe  sea  through  the  night  mlat.    Many  a  time  he  had  heard  then 
efore,  picturing  ibo  daric  deck  and  the  side  lights,  red  and  green 
the  yellow  light  upon  the  mast,  and  the  man  silent  at  the 
*hc«l  with  the  light  from  the  binnacle  striking  Dp  upon  the  tint 
his  face.    They  were  littJe  rivsr  or  coasting  boats  for  the 
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part,  but  li«  hail  i)c\-or  Fail«il  to  be  sturet!  by  the  long-drawn 
meluMJicrfy  of  tli«ir  whjatlc».  Tlwy  talked  of  distant  laodB  and 
mn  klien  folitgc. 

He  spent  the  following  morning  and  tlic  afurnoon  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  afloira,  and  in  the  evening  drove  down  to  the  mission 
booM.  It  *tood  in  a  doll  by-strcet  close  to  Stepney  Green,  a 
rambGog  biulding  with  five  rooms  upon  the  gronnd  floor  panelled 
witk  vatiuahed  deal  and  furnished  with  fonns  aod  rongh  tables, 
and  on  tlui  floor  above,  a  big  billiard -room,  a  bagatelle-room,  and 
•  carpBotei^a  wcofohop.  Mr.  Cbaso  was  superintending  a  boxing 
daaa  in  one  of  the  lower  roomii,  and  Warnfidon,  when  h«  was  led 
Bp  to  him.  received  a  shock  of  sarpnse.  lie  had  never  seen  a  man 
to  the  outward  ey«  so  unfitted  for  his  work.  Ho  had  expected  a 
■bong  burly  penton,  cheery  of  manner  and  confident  of  voice ; 
lie  taw,  however,  a  tall  young  man  with  a  long  pale  face  and  a 
fnpb  body.  Mr.  Chase  wa«  clothed  in  a  clericid  frock-coat  of 
mnmal  length,  he  wore  bandx  of  on  irreproa^able  whiteneas, 
and  liit  hands  were  fine  and  delicate  as  a  woman'e.  He  seemed 
indeed  the  typical  High  Church  curat«  freoh  that  very  instant 
biMD  the  tea-c«p«  of  a  drawing-room. 

*  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  the  ex-army  sergeant  who 
had  brought  forward  Warrisden.  He  banded  Warrisden's  card 
10  duae,  who  turned  about  and  showed  Warrisden  his  full  face. 
SBTprisc  had  been  Wanisden's  first  sentiment,  but  it  gave  place 
IB  an  instant  to  distaste.  The  face  which  be  saw  was  not  ugly, 
bat  be  lUaliked  it  It  almost  repelled  him.  There  was  no  U^t 
ID  tbe  eyea  at  all ;  tbey  were  veiled  and  sunken  ;  and  the  featniea 
repsOed  by  leoson  of  a  queer  antagonism.  Mr.  ChoM  had  tbe 
hig^  narrow  forehead  of  an  ascetic,  the  loose  mouth  of  a  sensaalisti 
and  a  thin  crop  of  pale  and  almost  colourless  hair,  Warrisdeo 
vcndaed  why  any  odd  shoold  crane  to  this  man  for  advice,  most 
of  all  a  Tony  Stretton.  What  could  they  have  in  common — tbe 
simple,  good-bumonred,  unintellectual  subidtem  of  tlie  OcJd- 
itTMrna,  and  this  clerical  exqulsih)  )    The  problem  was  perplexing. 

'  YoQ  wish  to  Me  me  I '  asked  Cbaas. 
'Uyoo  please.* 

*  Now  I    As  ynu  see,  I  am  busy.' 
'lean  wait.* 

'Thank  you.  The  miaatoo  cIomi  at  eleven.  If  you  can  w^t 
tin  then  you  might  oomc  home  with  me,  and  we  ooold  talk  in 
comfort.' 
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It  wM  nine  o'clock.  For  two  hoon  Warriaden  followed  ChuBj 
about  the  mission,  and  with  eacli  lialt  hour  his  interest  incniMsiLq 
However  iireconcilable  with  his  aurroundii^  diaw  might  appear 
to  be,  neither  be  nor  any  of  the  members  of  the  missioo  were  aware 
of  it.  He  WM  at  eaac  alike  witli  tlie  boy*  and  the  men ;  a»d  the 
boys  and  the  men  were  at  ease  with  bim.  HoreoTer,  he  was  abso- 
hitv  master,  although  there  were  rough  men  enough  among  his 
subjects.  The  fiercest  boxing  contest  was  stopped  in  a  seoond  by 
a  motion  of  that  debcatc  hand. 

'  1  used  to  have  a  little  trouble,'  he  Raid  to  Warriaden,  *  befoie 
I  had  those  wire  frames  fixed  oN-er  the  gait-jcta.  Too  Mt  tinrf 
cover  the  gas  taps.  Before  that  was  done,  if  there  was  any  trouble, 
the  Gnt  thing  w^iich  happened  was  that  the  room  was  in  daikneaa. 
It  took  some  time  to  restore  order ' ;  and  he  passed  on  to  the  swim- 
mbg-bath. 

Hr.   Chase  was  certainly  indefatigable.      Now  be  was  giving 

a  IcMOO  in  wood-carving  to  a  boy ;  now  be  waa  arran^ng  an 

i  ai^rentkesbip  for  another*  in   the   carpenter's  shop.    Finally  he 

led  the  way  into  the  great  biUiard-room,  where  only  the  oidor  meo 

were  allowed. 

'  It  is  ht^re  that  Strctton  used  to  keep  order  1 '  8«d  Warriaden; 
and  Chase  at  onoe  turned  quickly  towards  him. 

'  Oh,*  he  said,  slowly,  in  a  voice  of  comprehension,  '  I  was 
wondedng  what  brought  you  here.    Yea ;  this  was  the  room.* 

Oisae  moved  cardessly  away,  and  spoke  to  some  of  the  men 
about  the  tables.  But  for  the  rest  of  tlic  evening  he  was  on  his 
guard.  More  than  onoe  his  eyes  turned  cuiiooaly  and  furtively 
towards  Warritden.  His  face  was  stgbbom,  and  wore  a  look  of 
wariness.  Wanisden  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  get  no  answer 
to  the  qnestioa  be  had  to  put.  No  appeal  wonkl  be  of  any  dm — 
of  that  h«  felt  sure.  His  argument  most  serve — and  would  it 
tervel 

Chase,  at  all  evonta,  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  interview. 
As  the  hands  of  the  clock  marked  eleven,  and  the  rooms  emptied, 
he  came  nt  once  to  Wanisden. 

*  We  can  go  now,'  he  said ;  and  imlocking  a  drawer,  to  Wairis- 

dcn's  perplexity  he  filled    his    pockets  with  racket-balls.    The 

motive  for  that  proceeding  became  apparent  as  tbey  walked  to 

I  the  house  where  Chase  lodged.    Their  way  Lay  through  aUeys, 

[  and  as  they  walked  the  children  dostercd  about  them,  and  Cb«aa*a 

pockets  were  emptied. 
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'  We  keep  thi>  hoiuc  becauae  men  from  th«  UoivomtKa  come 
down  ftnd  pat  in  a  week  now  and  then  «t  th«  mJHinon.     My  rooms 

Bpstain.' 

Cbue**  BUiag-room  wm  in  the  atrangest  contnst  to  the  b«re- 
of  tbe  miMon  and  the  aqualor  of  tlie  streets.  It  was  lumuhed 
iritk  Iiizni7,  but  the  luxiuj  was  that  of  a  man  of  taste  and  know- 
ledgs.  Then  was  hardlj  a  piece  ol  furniture  which  had  not  an 
intensting  history ;  the  eogrmvin^  and  the  brass  ornaments  upon 
tlta  walla  had  be«o  picked  up  livtts  and  Uierv  in  Italy.  A  bright 
fire  biased  upon  the  hearth. 

'What  will  you  drink!*  Chaao  asked,  and  brought  from  a 
cupboard  bottle  after  bottle  of  liqueurs.  It  seemed  to  Warrisden 
that  the  proceasion  of  bottles  would  never  end — some  held  Uqueuis 
of  which  he  had  nev«r  even  heard  the  name;  but  concerning  all 
of  them  Ur.  Cbaae  dwooaiBed  with  great  knowledge  and  infinite 
appreciatioa. 

'  I  can  reoomflund  this,*  he  aaid  tentatively,  aa  he  took  up  one 
lat  round  bottle  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  *  It  is  difficult  perliapa 
to  Bay  definitely  which  is  the  beat,  but — yes,  I  can  reoonunend 
tbin' 

*  Cklt't  I  hare  a  whiskey  and  eoda  t '  asked  Warrisden  plain* 
tinly. 

Mr.  ChaK  looked  at  his  cximpanion  with  a  stare. 

'  Of  coorae  yon  can,*  he  replied.  But  his  voice  was  one  of 
diiappaintment,  and  with  an  almost  imperceptible  ahnig  of  the 
ahoi^dera  he  fetched  a  Tantalus  and  a  siphon  of  seltser. 

*  IIHp  yonrsclf.'  he  said;  and  lighting  a  ^old-tipped  cigarette 
be  drew  up  a  chair  and  began  to  talk.  And  so  Warrisden  c«me 
at  last  to  ondentand  how  Tony  Strctton  had  gained  his  great 
faith  in  Mr.  Chase.  Chase  was  a  talker  ol  a  rare  quality.  lie 
sat  stooping  over  the  fire  with  his  thin  hands  ouldpread  to  the 
blase,  and  for  half  an  lioar  Warrisden  was  enduuned.  Ail  that 
kad  lepdled  him  in  the  man,  all  that  had  aronsed  his  curiosity, 
waiaooa  lost  to  aij^t.  lie  yielded  hinuelf  up  as  if  to  some  magioiaD. 
Chiae  talked  ttot  at  all  of  his  work  or  of  the  many  stnoge  ineidonts 
wUeh  ba  nost  oeads  have  witoeaaed  in  its  discharge.  He  ^»ke  of 
other  climates  and  bright  towns  with  a  scholarahip  which  bad 
iMrt*iipf  of  padantzy,  and  an  obserratioa  human  as  it  was  keen. 
Cham,  wiih  the  help  o(  his  Uvy,  had  tnoed  Hatknibal's  road  across 
tlw  Aipa  and  had  followed  it  on  foot ;  he  spoke  of  another  march 

■DOW  mountains  of  which  Watiisden  bad  Dcvei  till  this 
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moment  lieanl— the  bundrM)  daya  of  a  dead  Sulua  of  Hbtooed 
on  tbe  PasBCfl  of  the  AtUs,  during  which  he  IvA  hu  (orcM  hade 
from  Tafilet  to  Rsbat.  Chaso  knew  nothing  of  thia  rotnat  bat 
wh»t  he  had  read.  Yet  he  mad«  it  real  to  Warrisdcn,  ao  vividly 
did  his  imagination  fill  up  the  ouUinca  of  the  written  history. 
He  knew  his  PariA,  bis  Constantbopk.  He  had  bathed  from 
the  Lido  and  drcjimcd  on  the  Grand  Cnna!.  Hi;  »poke  of  the 
peeling  frcBcoes  in  the  Villa  of  Coontess  Guiccioli  above  Leghorn, 
of  the  oattook  from  the  terrace  over  tho  vinos  and  the  olive  troes 
to  the  aca  wliore  She11<>!y  won  drowned  ;  and  where  Byron's  brig 
nsed  to  round  into  the  wind  and  with  il«  sails  flapi»ng  drnp  anchor 
under  the  hill.  For  hnlf  an  Iioiir  Warrisden  wandervd  through 
Buiope  in  the  pleaaantest  companionship,  and  then  Chase  stopped 
ftbraptiy  and  leaned  back  in  his  ohair. 

*  I  wa8  forgettang,*  he  said,  '  that  you  had  come  upon  a  par- 
tioular  errand.  It  sometimes  happens  that  I  see  no  one  outside 
tbe  mianoD  people  for  a  good  while,  and  during  thoee  periods 
when  I  get  aa  occaaon  I  am  apt  to  talk  too  much.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  !  * 

The  spirit  had  gone  from  his  voice,  his  face.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  a  man  tircd  out.  Warrisden  looked  at  the  hqueur 
bottles  crowded  on  the  table,  with  Chase's  oonveraation  still  fresh 
in  his  mind.  Was  Cha«e  a  tnan  at  war  with  himself,  he  wondered, 
who  was  living  a  life  foe  which  he  had  no  taate  that  he  might  the 
more  completely  escape  a  life  which  hU  oonscicuoe  disapproved  t 
Ot  was  he  deliberately  both  hedonist  and  Puritan,  ^viog  to  each 
nde  of  his  strange  nature,  in  turn,  it«  outlet  and  gratification  1 

*  Ton  have  something  to  say  to  me,*  Chase  continued.  *  I 
know  quite  well  what  it  is  about.' 

'  Stretton,'  said  Warrisden. 

'  Yea ;  you  mentioned  him  in  the  bQUard-Toom.  "Well  ?  ' 
Chase  was  not  looking  at  Warrisden.  He  tat  with  his  eyes 
half-dosed,  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  finger-tipa 
joined  under  his  chain,  and  his  bead  thrown  back.  Tliere  was 
no  expresoon  upon  bis  face  hut  one  of  weariness.  Would  hfi 
answer  I  Could  he  answer  ?  Wairisden  was  in  doubt,  indoed  hi 
fear.    He  led  to  hiA  question  warily. 

*  It  was  you  who  recommended  Stretton  to  try  hoise-bieeding 
in  Kentucky. 

*  Yes,'  said  Cli&se ;  and  he  added :  '  after  he  hod  deddcd  of  Ida 
own  accord  to  go  away.' 
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*  He  fsiled.' 

-  *  And  be  hu  di8*ppeared.* 

^CImm  openod  h\»  eyt»,  but  did  not  tuin  tliom  to  his  companioa. 

*  I  did  not  advise  his  dtsappeanwce,'  he  said.  *  That,  like 
bia  departore.  was  hU  own  doing.* 

'  No  donbt,'  Wamaden  agreed.     '  But  it  is  thought  that  you 
Dii^t  hav«  h<«nl  front  him  8inc«  his  dinf^esnaoe.' 
Chase  oodded  his  head. 
'  I  have' 

*  It  ia  thought  that  you  might  know  where  he  is  now.' 

'  I  do.'  said  Mr.  Chase.  Warrisden  was  sensibly  relieved.  One- 
half  of  his  leai  was  taken  from  bim.  Chase  knew  at  all  cveota 
wbem  BtiettoD  was  to  bo  found.  Now  bo  must  disclose  bis 
iataiAbigfi.  But  before  be  could  put  a  question,  Chaae  said  Ian- 
gndly: 

'Ton  aay  "it  is  thooght,"  Mr.  Warriadeo.  By  whom  is  it 
thoo^t !    By  his  wife  ! ' 

'  No.    But  by  a  great  friend  of  bera  and  bis.' 
I'  Oh,'  aaid  Cha»e,  '  by  Miss  Pamela  Mardale  then.' 
'Warrisden  started  forward. 

*  ton  know  her  > '  he  asked. 
'No.    But  Stretton  nuntionod  her  to  me  in  a  letter.     She 

has  sent  you  to  me  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise.     I  undeTstan<l.' 

Tbe  words  were  not  very  intelligible  to  Warrisden.  Hq  knew 
nodui^  of  Pamela's  promise  to  Tony  Stretton.  But  on  the  other 
band  he  nw  that  Mr.  Chaae  was  giving  a  more  attentive  ear  to 
«hat  be  aajd.    He  betnyed  no  ignorance  of  the  promiae. 

'  I  am  sent  lo  fetch  Stretton  home,'  be  said.  '  I  want  yon 
to  IcQ  mr  where  he  is.* 

Chase  shook  his  head. 

'  No,"  he  said  gently. 

*  It  M  abaolutely  neoeaaary  that  Stretton  ahotUd  come  back.' 
Warrisden  declared  with  great  deliberation.  And  with  no  le« 
defiberation  Chase  replied : 

'  In  Stretton's  %-iew  it  is  absolatdy  nooaaaaty  that  he  ahoold 
aUf  away  I ' 

*  HL>  father  is  dying.* 
duas  started  forward  in  his  cbair,  and  stared  at  Warrisden 

[for  a  loog  time. 

*  li  that  an  excBae  t '  be  said  at  leogtL 
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It  WM,  AA  Wairudftn  ww  aware.    H«  did  not  amwer  Uie  qaestioQ. 

'  It  is  tba  truth,'  he  replied  ;  and  be  replied  truthfully. 

Chaao  TOM  from  bis  chair  and  walked  once  or  twice  s«roM 
the  room.  He  came  back  to  the  fire,  and  leaniim;  an  elbow  on  the 
manbel-piccc  stared  into  tlw  coak.  Warrisden  sat  very  still.  Ifu 
had  need  hia  one  argnment — be  could  add  noUiing  to  it ;  he  ooold 
only  wait  for  thu  answer  in  a  great  anxiety.  So  much  hung  upon 
that  anitwer  for  Stretton  and  hi»  wife,  for  Pamela,  for  hlmaelf ! 
The  fortunes  of  all  four  wcro  knotted  together.  At  last  the 
answer  name. 

'  I  promised  Tony  that  I  would  keep  his  secret,*  said  Chase. 
'  But  when  he  aitked  for  the  promise,  and  when  I  gave  it,  the  possi- 
bility of  his  father  dying  was  not  either  in  tus  mbd  or  mine.  We 
ooDndeied — in  letters  of  course — other  poasibilitica ;  but  not  this 
ooe.  I  don't  think  I  have  the  right  to  nsmain  silent.  Even  in 
the  face  of  this  possibility  I  should  have  kept  my  promise,  i  think, 
if  you  had  come  from  his  wife—for  1  know  why  he  disappeared. 
But  as  things  are,  I  will  t«ll  yoa.  Tony  Btietton  is  in  the  North 
Soa  on  a  trawler.' 

*  In  the  North  Sea  1 '  exclaimed  Warrisden.  And  be  smiled. 
After  all,  the  at«amboals  on  the  river  had  last  night  called  to  him 
with  a  particular  summons. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Cliaso,  and  he  fetched  from  bis  writing-deek 
a  letter  in  Tony's  hand.  '  He  came  back  to  England  two  moBtlw 
ago.  He  drifted  across  the  country.  Ho  found  himself  at 
Yarmouth  with  a  few  abillbga  in  his  pocket.  He  knew  acHoethiog 
of  the  sea.  He  had  sailed  his  own  yacht  in  happier  times.  He 
watt  in  great  trouble.  He  needed  time  to  think  out  a  new  oourse 
of  life.  Ue  hung  about  on  Gorlestoo  pier  for  a  day  or  t«'o,  and 
then  was  taken  on  by  a  skipper  who  was  starting  out  abort  of 
lianils.  He  signed  for  eight  weeks,  and  he  wrote  to  me  the  day 
before  be  started.    That's  four  weeks  ago.* 

'  Can  I  reach  him  I '  Warrisden  asked. 

'  Yes.  The  boat  is  the  P«neverane«,  and  it  belongs  to  tbo 
Blue  Fleet.  A  steam  cutter  goe*  out  e\-ery  day  from  Billing 
gat«  to  fetch  the  fish.  I  know  one  of  the  ownen.  Hia  son  oomes 
down  to  the  mission.  I  can  get  you  a  passage.  When  can  yon 
start  J ' 

'  At  any  lime,*  replied  WarriMlen.     '  The  «ooncr  the  better.* 

'  To-morrow,  then,'  said  Chase.  '  Meet  me  at  the  eDtnuim 
to  Billingsgate  Market  at  half-past  eleven.    It  will  take  you  forty- 
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•tght  boms  whfa  ordmaiy  luck  to  reach  tb«  Dogger  Bank.  Of 
ooane,  if  there's  a  fog  ia  the  Tluuaca  the  tutifl  will  be  longer.  Aod 
I  wmm  you,  living  is  rough  on  a  fish-carrier.' 

'  I  don't  niind  that,'  said  WarrisduD  with  a  aouI«.  Ha  w«&t 
awsj  with  a  light  heart,  and  that  night  wrot«  a  l«lt«r  to  Pamela, 
Idling  her  of  his  iDterriev  with  Mr.  Chase.  The  oew  road  seemod 
aftar  aU  Itkeljr  to  prove  a  smooth  one.  As  be  wroto,  every'  oov 
and  then  a  steamboat  hooted  from  the  river,  and  the  rain  pattend 
npoQ  hit  window.  Hf-  Ouiig  it  up  and  looked  out.  There  was 
no  log  to-night,  only  the  rain  fell,  and  fell  gently.  He  prayed 
that  tliere  might  bo  no  fog  upon  tltc  Tliamcs  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Clhase,  too,  heard  the  rain  that  nigbt.  He  sat  io  hia  arm- 
chair  Hsteoing  to  it  witb  a  decanter  at  his  elbow  half  filled  with 
ft  liqiud  like  brown  aherry.  At  timee  he  poored  a  little  into  his 
^■■B  and  drank  it  Hlowly,  eroudiing  over  hia  fire.  Somewbeie 
in  the  darkness  of  the  North  Sea  Tony  Strotlon  was  hiddeit.  Very 
likely  at  this  moment  he  was  standing  upon  the  deck  of  his  trawler 
with  his  bands  upon  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  hia  eyes  poeriog 
forward  through  the  rain,  keeping  his  long  night-watch  while  the 
light  from  the  binnacle  struck  upwards  upon  the  lines  of  bis  face. 
Mr.  Chase  sat  late  in  a  muse.  But  before  he  went  to  bed  he  locked 
tba  decanter  and  the  glass  away  in  a  private  cupboard,  and  took 
the  key  with  him  into  his  bed-room. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


OV  THE  DOGOKR  BASK. 


Tax  Cify  of  Brislct  swung  oat  of  the  huddle  of  boats  oS  Billings- 
Mle  Wharf  at  one  o'clock  no  the  next  afternoon.  Hr.  Chase,  who 
•aood  upon  the  qoay  amongM  the  {lortent  and  vrhite-jacketed  sales- 
men, tamed  away  with  an  episcopal  wave  of  the  hand.  Warrimlen 
fc-grifw^  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer'a  brirlgv,  betwovn  the  captain 
and  the  pilot,  and  shonted  a  reply.  The  Citi/  of  Brutoi,  tiab-ciitter 
of  90O  tons,  wan  a  boat  built  for  Rp««d,  long  and  narmw,  sitting 
low  on  the  water,  with  an  upstanding  forecastle  forward,  a  small 
nUoo  ia  the  stern,  and  a  tiny  oabin  for  the  captain  onder  the 
brills  on  dcdc.  Bbe  sidJed  ont  into  tbe  fair  way  and  went  forward 
opoo  her  dow,  intricate  }ouraey  to  the  sea.     Below  the  Tower  she 
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took  her  plaoe  in  tli«  long,  single  file  of  ahips  winding  between  the 
rood  b«nks,  sod  changed  it  u  occ4ision  served ;  now  she  edged  np 
hj  B  suing  of  bfttge«,  non  in  a  clear  brood  space  she  made  a  sport 
uid  took  the  lead  of  a  barqiiantiii«,  which  swam  in  indolence,  witli 
bare  masts,  behind  a  tog ;  and  at  times  she  stopped  altogether, 
like  a  carriage  blocked  in  Piccadilly.  The  »nvr  thrashed  the 
wat«r,  ceaaed,  and  struck  again  with  a  saggaaticm  of  petulance  at 
the  obstaclos  which  baircd  the  boat's  wsj.  Wairisden,  too,  chafed 
upon  the  bridge.  A  question  preosed  oontinaaUy  upon  hiR  ttund — 
'  Would  Stretton  rettun  I  *  Ho  had  discovered  where  Stretton  was 
to  be  found.  Thn  tall  grey  «pire  of  Stepney  Cliiin-h  nmi  from  behind 
an  inlet  thick  with  masts,  upon  the  left ;  he  waa  already  on  his  way 
to  find  him.  But  the  critical  moment  waa  yet  to  oomc.  He  had 
atill  to  UK  his  arguments ;  and  as  he  stood  watching  the  shipping 
with  indificrent  cyca  the  arguments  appeared  most  weak  and  on- 
persuasirc.  Strctton's  father  was  dying,  it  was  true.  The  son's 
return  waa  no  doubt  a  natural  obligation.  But  would  the  natoral 
obligation  hold  when  the  father  was  unnatural  7  Thow  montJis  in 
New  York  had  revealed  one  qnality  in  Tony  Stretton,  at  al)  events ; 
he  could  persist.  The  very  name  of  the  trawler  in  which  he  was 
at  work  seemed  to  Warrisden  of  a  bad  angury  for  his  socoeas — the 
PeT$everanee\ 

Greenwich,  witli  ita  hill  of  gra.<t»,  slipped  belund  on  the  right ; 
at  the  Albeit  Docks  a  huge  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer,  deck 
towering  above  deck,  ewong  into  the  tine ;  the  hi^  chimneys  <^ 
the  cement  works  on  the  t^x  flats  began  to  stand  out  against 
the  pale  grey  sky,  each  one  crowned  witJi  white  smoke  like  a  toft 
of  wool ;  the  barges,  under  their  big  brown  sprit-sails,  now  tacked 
this  way  and  that  across  a  wider  stream ;  the  village  of  Green- 
hithe  and  the  white  portholes  of  the  WorcetUr  showed  upon  the 
rights 

'  Would  Stretton  return  I '  The  question  revolved  in  WaniB- 
den's  mind  as  the  propeller  revolved  in  the  thick  brown  water. 
The  fortoncs  of  four  people  hung  upon  the  answer,  and  no  answer 
could  be  given  ontJI  a  night,  and  a  day,  and  another  uiglit  had 
passed,  until  be  saw  the  Blue  Fleet  tossing  far  away  upon  the 
Dogger  Bank.  Suppose  that  the  answer  were  '  No  ! '  He  imagined 
Pamela  sinking  back  into  lassitude,  narrowing  to  that  selfishness 
which  she,  no  less  than  be,  foresaw  ;  looking  on  again  at  the  world'a 
show  witb  the  lack-lustre  iitdifFttrencc  of  the  very  uld. 

At  Gravesend  the  City  of  Brittol  dropped  bar  pilot,  a  littis. 
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>Iut«<be&rde(l,  wtuaed  man,  who  all  tlio  wfty  iovra  the  river, 
bdmcang  himself  upon  the  up-rail  of  th<>  bridge,  like  aomo  nmitical 
Blondin,  had  run  from  side  to  side  th«  while  he  exchun^d  greetings 
with  the  anchored  ahipa ;  and  jiwt  appo«it«  to  Tilbury  Fort^  with  ita 
•canty  Inngc  of  treea,  she  ran  alongside  of  a  hulk  and  took  in  a 
hud  o(  coal. 

'  We'U  gu  down  and  have  tea  while  they  are  loading  her,*  said 
the  captain. 

The  duak  was  falling  when  Wam»den  came  again  on  deck,  and 
a  oold  wind  wa«  blowing  from  the  north-west.  The  sharp  stem  of 
the  hoat  was  cutting  swiftly  Uiroogh  tlio  quiet  water ;  the  lift  oE 
tke  M*  under  her  forefoot  gave  to  her  a  buoyancy  of  motion — she 
■eemed  to  have  become  a  thing  alive.  The  propeller  cleft  the  sur- 
boa  ngolariy ;  there  was  no  k)nger  any  sound  of  petulance  in  its 
rarolntions,  rather  there  was  a  throb  of  joy  as  it  did  ita  work 
mhjndered.  Throughout  the  ship  a  steady  hum,  a  st<>ady  vibra- 
tioD  las.  The  Cil>/  of  Brittol  was  not  merely  a  thing  alive  ;  it  was 
■  thing  latiBfiied. 

Upon  Waniaden,  too,  there  de«oended  a  sense  of  peace.  He 
waa  en  rapport  with  the  ship.  The  (ever  of  his  questioning  left 
htBL  On  either  aide  the  arms  of  the  shore  melted  into  (be  galbering 
w^t^  Far  away  upon  hia  right  the  ligbu  of  HaigalA  sbo' 
bii^tly,  like  a  chain  of  gold  stretched  oat  upon  the  aea ;  in  front 
of  him  there  lay  a  wide  and  misty  bay,  into  which  the  boat  drove 
madfly.  All  ^  unknown  seemed  hidden  thiTo ;  nil  the  socrvt 
nmBTealed  Beyond.  Thete  oame  wluipera  out  of  tliai  illimitable 
bay  to  Warrisden's  ean ;  whispers  kroathed  upon  the  north  wind, 
and  all  the  whiapen  were  whispers  of  promise,  bidding  him  take 
heart.  Warhsdeo  listened  and  believed,  upUflcd  by  llw  grave 
quiet  of  the  sea  and  its  mysterious  widtJi. 

The  Citg  of  BriMd  turned  northward  into  tbe  great  channel  of 
the  Swin.  keeping  cUwe  to  the  Ugbtahipd  oit  the  left,  to  o^)ae  that 
Waniaden  from  the  bridge  oould  look  simight  down  upon  their 
dedtm.  The  ni^t  had  altogether  come — a  night  of  stan.  Oustiars 
of  GghU,  low  down  upon  the  left,  showed  where  the  towns  of  Easex 
flood ;  apoQ  the  right  band  th«  homeward<bound  ships  loomed  up 
gbiat*bka  and  paaed  by ;  on  the  right,  too,  shone  out  tlte  great 
f^Bta  globea  of  the  Uoose  light  hke  Neptune's  rvading-lampj. 
Sheltered  behind  the  canvas  screen  at  the  oomet  of  the  btidgc 
Vanieden  looked  along  the  rake  of  the  unlighted  deck  below.  He 
thoa^t  of  Pamela  waiting  for  his  return  at  Wbitewebs,  but  without 
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tiiipBtK>n<«.  Tlte  gtvat  pe«ee  and  silenMi  of  tbe  tught  were  the 
most  tmpTessivc  tiait^  he  haA  «v«r  known.  Th«  cwptAin's  voice 
complnimng  of  the  aea  jumd  upon  him. 

'  It's  no  Bobby's  job.'  Mtd  the  captain  in  a  low  mke.  *  W% 
home  oaoe  in  three  weeira  from  Saturday  to  Hooday,  if  you  are  in 
lock,  and  the  rest  oE  your  tinK  you're  in  carpet  slippers  on  the 
brid^.  You'll  dlcep  in  my  chatoo,  to-night^  I  sha'n't  torn  in 
OBtit  we  liavc  puacd  the  Oat^'f  Gabbaid  and  oome  CO  tbe  open  sea. 
That  won't  \te  till  four  in  tbe  morning.* 

WarnedcQ  tindfretood  that  be  waa  being  offered  tbe  captain's 
cabin. 

'  No,  tbaoks,*  aud  be.  '  The  bonoh  of  the  saloon  will  do  very 
well  for  me.' 

The  captain  did  not  press  his  offer. 

'  Yrs ;  there's  more  company  in  tbe  saloon,'  he  said.  '  1  often 
sleep  there  mj'self.  You  are  bound  for  the  Mission  ahjp,  I  sup- 
po«?> 

'  No ;  I  want  to  find  a  man  on  the  trawler  Perteveronee.' 

The  captain  turned.  Warriaden  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he 
knew  Erom  his  attitude  that  be  waa  staring  at  him  in  amazement. 

'  Then  you  must  want  to  aee  bim  pretty  badly,'  he  commented. 
*  The  No'th  Sea  in  Pcbrriary  and  March  is  not  a  Bobby's  job.' 

'  Bad  weather  is  to  be  expected  *  '  asked  Waiiisden. 

'It  has  been  known,'  said  the  captain  drily;  and  before  the 
lighta  of  tlie  Outer  Oabbard  winked  good-bye  on  the  starboard 
quarter  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Oitg  of  Brittol  was  takii^ 
the  water  over  her  deck. 

Warrisden  rolled  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon — for  he  could  not 
keep  bis  balance  on  the  narrow  bench — and  tried  in  vain  to  aleep. 
But  the  strong  light  of  a  lamp,  swinging  from  the  roof,  glared  upon 
his  eyes,  the  snores  of  his  companions  trumpeted  in  hia  ean.  Hot«- 
OTCT,  the  heat  was  intoU^rable.  Five  men  slept  in  the  banks— 
Wanisden  made  a  eizth.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  captain  joined 
the  party  through  his  love  of  company.  The  skylight  and  the  door 
were  both  tightly  closed,  a  big  fire  borocd  in  the  stove,  and  a 
boiling  kettle  of  ten  perpetually  puffed  from  its  spout  a  ootumn  of 
warm,  mrnst  xteam.  Wanisden  felt  his  ekin  prickly  beneath  his 
clothes ;  he  gasped  for  fresh  air. 

Living  would  be  rough  upon  the  fisb-carricr.  Chose  hoii  told  him  ; 
and  rough  Warriaden  found  it.  In  tbe  moniing  the  steward  rose, 
and  made  tea  by  the  simple  proceaa  of  dropping  a  handful  ol  t«a 
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into  the  Irattte  And  filling  it  up  with  water.  A  (cw  miiniW  Uter 
he  bnm^t  ■  diafa  o(  hun  mi  «gga  from  the  galtey,  and  flapped  it 
dovn  on  the  table. 

'  Bngakfast,'  h«  cried ;  and  the  five  men  opened  their  ejres, 
nibbed  them,  and  without  any  other  preparation  iiat  down  and 
aW.  Wairaderi  iilip[M-(l  ap  the  companion,  unacruwul  the  akyligbt 
and  opeoed  it  (or  the  space  o(  an  inch.    Then  he  letamed. 

Tile  CAy  of  BritUA  was  rolling  heavily,  and  Warrisden  nottoed 
with  mrprise  that  all  of  the  6ve  men  gave  signs  of  diiicomfort, 
Snnly,  be  thought,  they  miut  be  UMd  to  heavy  wcatbcr.  But, 
Devertheleas,  something  was  wrong ;  they  did  not  talk.  Finally, 
tk  eapUu  looked  upwarda,  and  brought  Im  hand  clown  upon  the 
tabk. 

*  ]  felt  Kuuething  was  wrong,'  said  he ;  '  tlie  skylight's  open.' 
An  stared  op  to  tii*;  roof. 
'Soitis.' 

'  1  did  that,*  Warrisden  aaid  humbly. 
At  oooe  all  the  faces  were  turned  on  him  in  great  curiosity. 

*  Now  why !  '  asked  the  captain.    '  Don't  you  like  it  nice  and 

nngl' 

*  Yes ;  oh,  yea,'  Warrisden  said  hurriedly. 
'  Well,  then  ! '  said  tl»e  captain ;  and  the  steward  went  on  deck 

and  screwed  the  skylight  down. 

*  After  aD.  it's  only  for  tfairty-six  houn,*  thought  Warrisden,  as 
1m  aabaeqoeotly  bathed  in  a  pail  on  deck.  But  he  was  wrong ;  for 
ths  Bhw  Fleet  had  gone  a  hundred  miles  north  to  the  Fisher  Bank, 
and  thither  the  Ciit/  of  Bristol  followed  it. 

The  Csly  of  Bristol  asJled  on  to  the  Fisher  Bank,  and  found  an 
empty  sea.  It  hunted  the  Blue  Fleet  for  half-a-doten  hours,  and, 
■■  nifbi  fell,  it  came  upon  a  single  trawler  with  a  gieat  flare  light 
■fsndtd  from  its  ^-ard. 

*  They're  getting  in  their  tnwl,'  aaid  the  captain  :  and  he  edged 
op  within  MUabot. 

*  Where'a  the  Blue  Fleet ! '  he  cried. 

*  Oofle  back  to  tlu:  Dogger,'  came  the  answer. 
Tlu  captain  swore,  and  turned  aouthwarda.    For  four  days  and 

WaniadcD  pitched  about  on  the  fish-carrier  and  learned 

'  iwiij  ihinf .  anc^  as  the  real  meamng  of  tanmn  in  tea,  and  the 

innnmerablB  medical  uaes  to  which  '  Friar's  Balaam  *  can  be  put. 

Od  Um  maaaag  at  the  fifth  day  the  Oi;^  of  BriMai  steamed  into  tba 

I  of  tha  Asat,  and  bfr  engitMS  stopped. 
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ThsM  were  tlw  days  befon  Uie  Meftm-trawler.  Tie  siuUng* 
•hips  Tere  not  aa  yet  laid  up,  two  by  two,  alongside  Goilestoa 
quay,  an<l  knocked  donn  for  a  song  to  any  purchaser.  Warriadcn 
looked  over  a  grey,  savage  sea.  The  air  was  thick  with  spindrift. 
The  wavea  leaped  exultingly  up  from  windward  and  roared  away  to 
leeward  from  uniltr  the  cuttor'a  keel  in  a  steep,  upriiing  hill  of 
foam.  AH  about  him  the  suling-boati  headed  to  the  wind,  Binking 
and  riaing  in  the  furrows,  so  thai  Warriaden  would  juat  see  a  brown 
topaail  over  the  edge  of  a  steep  roller  like  a  shark's  fin,  and  tite 
next  inatant  the  dripping  hull  of  the  boat  tlung  out  upon  a  brealdiig 
crest. 

*  You  will  have  to  look  slippy  when  the  punt  from  the  Per- 
MCOfrance  coums  alongside  with  her  fish,'  the  captain  shouted.  '  The 
pimt  will  give  yon  a  pMsagt  back  to  the  Perseveraitce,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will  be  aUe  to  return.  There's  a  no'tb-weateriy  gale 
blowing  up,  and  the  sea  ii  incI1^asing  every  moment.  However, 
tlwre  will  be  another  cutter  up  to-morrow,  and  if  it's  not  too  rough 
you  oould  be  put  on  board  of  her.' 

It  took  Warriaden  a  full  minute  to  rc«li«e  the  meaiung  of  tjie 
captain's  words.  He  looked  at  the  tutnblbg,  breaking  wa\'ea,  he 
listened  to  the  roar  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging. 

'  The  boats  won't  come  alongatdo  to-day,'  he  cried. 

'  Won't  they  I '  the  skipper  replied.    '  Look  ! ' 

Certainly  some  manceavre  was  in  progress.  The  tra<DHera  were 
all  forming  to  windward  in  a  rough  semicircle  about  tlie  cutter. 
Wanisden  oould  see  boat  tackle  being  rigged  to  the  main  yards 
and  men  standing  about  the  boata  capsized  on  deck.  They  were 
actually  intending  to  put  their  fish  on  board  in  the  face  of  the 
storm. 

'  You  Me,  with  the  gale  blowing  up,  they  mayn't  get  a  chaace  to 
put  their  fish  on  board  for  three  or  four  days  after  this,'  the  cap- 
tain explained.  '  Oh,  you  c«n  take  it  from  me.  The  Ko'th  Sea  is 
not  a  Bobby's  job.' 

As  Wariisdea  watobed,  one  by  one  the  trawlers  dropped  tkeir 
boata,  and  loaded  them  with  fish-boxes.  The  boats  pushed  off, 
three  mvn  to  each,  with  their  lifc-belta  about  their  oil-skina,  and 
caoM  down  with  the  wind  towards  the  fish-carrier.  The  trawlers 
bore  away,  circled  round  the  Oil}/  of  Bristol,  aod  took  up  their 
formation  to  leeward,  so  that,  having  discharged  their  fish,  the  boata 
might  drop  down  again  with  the  wind  to  their  nwpectivc  ahipa. 
Warriaden  watohed  the  boats,  piled  up  with  fish-boxes,  coming 
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thitn^  tbe  writer  of  Uw  sea.    It  Bc«mcd  some  dcspcnte  laco  was 
beng  nnred. 

*  Oiii  ytm  tell  mc  which  ia  the  boat  from  tb«  Peneverance  ?  *  he 
■aked. 

'  I  think  it's  th«  fifth,'  said  the  capUin. 

Tlw  boats  came  down,  each  one  tbe  kernel  of  a  globe  of  spray. 
Waniaden  watobod,  admiring  how  dereriy  th«y  chose  tbe  little 
gajH  sad  TsUeys  in  the  cresid  oE  the  warca.  Kucli  moment  he 
looked  to  tec  a  boat  tossed  upwards  and  overtunied  ;  each  moment 
be  dreaded  that  boat  would  be  the  fifth.  But  no  boat  was  over* 
ttunad.  One  by  one  they  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  City  of 
Brutol,  and  came  alongnde  under  the  8helt«r  of  its  wall. 

Tho  fifth  boat  ranged  up.    A  man  stood  up  in  the  st«ni. 

*T1iei*cneiVTaiH»,' he  cried.  '  Pourtoon  boxes.*  And  as  he  spoke 
a  grwit  sea  leapt  np  apinst  the  windward  bow  of  tbe  cutter.  Tbe 
enttcr  rolled  from  it  suddenly,  her  low  bulwarks  dipped  mwler 
watei  on  tbe  leeward  aide,  ctose  by  tbe  Perieoeraiu*  boat. 

'  ttore  ofl  1  *  the  man  died,  who  was  standing  up ;  and  as  be 
footed  he  lurched  and  fell  into  the  bottom  of  tbe  boat.  The  two 
OUHl  in  the  bows  pushed  off  with  their  oan ;  but  they  were  too  late. 
The  cotter's  bulwark  cau^t  the  boat  under  tbe  keel ;  it  seemed  she 
must  be  upset,  and  men  and  boxes  wlielmed  in  the  sea,  onleas  a 
mirBde  bappeoed.  But  the  miracle  did  happen,  As  the  fish-eut*«r 
rioted  alw  aoooped  on  to  her  deck  the  boat^  with  ita  boxes  aad 
ila  oew.  The  incident  all  8e«med  to  happen  within  tbe  fraction  of 
a  second.  Not  a  man  upon  the  fish-cutter  had  time  to  throw 
uot  a  rope.  Wamaden  saw  the  cutter's  bulwarks  dip,  the  saikir 
iaUiiig  in  the  boat,  and  tbe  boat  upon  the  deck  of  the  cutter  in  so 
iviffc  a  anoocosion  that  be  had  nob  yet  realised  disaster  was  inevit- 
•Us  befon  disaster  was  avoided. 

Tbe  sailor  rose  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  boat  and  stepped  oo 
deck,  a  stalwart,  dripping  figure. 

'  From  the  Perteverance,  sir.  Fourteen  boxes,'  he  said,  looking 
up  to  tbe  captain  on  the  bridge ;  and  Warrladen,  leaning  by  the 
eaptsn's  nde  upon  the  rail,  knew  the  sailor  to  be  Tooy  Stretton. 
Tbo  Booent  of  the  voice  would  bAve  been  enough  to  assure  him ; 
but  Warrisden  knew  the  face  too. 

'  This  b  tbe  man  I  want,*  be  said  to  tbe  captain. 

'Yon  BUtst  be  quick,  tbeo,'  the  captain  replied.  'Spaak  to 
him  whUe  the  boal  is  being  unloaded.*  ^ 

Wairiidcn  dew«id«l  oo  to  tbo  deck. 
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'  Mr.  Stntton,'  Mid  he. 

Th«  sailor  swung  ntmd  qniddy.  Tben  was  s  look  of  umoy- 
■nce  apon  hi»  face. 

'  You  are  sanly  making  a  mistake,*  said  he,  abmptiy.  '  We 
aie  not  aoquftinted,'  and  be  turned  back  to  tlu  fish-bom. 

*  I'm  not  making  a  mistake,*  replied  WaiTuden.  '  I  have  oome 
out  to  tlw  North  Sen  in  order  to  find  you.' 

StnttOD  ceased  from  his  work  and  stood  up.  He  led  the  way 
to  the  stem  of  the  cutter,  where  the  two  men  w«rc  out  of  earshot. 

'  Now,'  h^  said.  He  stood  in  front  of  Warriaden,  in  his  sea- 
boota  and  his  oilskins,  (irmly  [Wanted,  yet  swaying  to  the  motion  of 
the  ship.  There  was  not  merely  annoyance  in  his  face ;  hut  he 
had  the  stnbbom  and  rc«olutc  look  of  a  man  not  lightly  to  be  per- 
suaded. Standing  there  on  the  cutter's  deck,  hacked  by  the 
swinging  seas,  there  was  even  an  air  of  mastery  about  him  which 
Warni«l(!i)  ha*!  not  expected.  Hi*  attitude  seemed,  womehow,  not 
quite  ooDsistent  with  his  record  of  failure. 

*  Now,'  said  Strctton,  '  we  must  be  quick.  The  tea  is  getting 
worse  each  minute,  and  I  have  to  get  back  to  the  Pertauroiioe. 
You  are »  * 

'  Alan  Warrisden,  a  stranger  to  you.' 

*  Ve«,'  Ktretton  interrupted ;  '  how  did  yon  find  me  out  t  * 
'  Chase  told  roe.* 
Str^tion's  face  lltubed  angrily. 

*  He  bad  no  right  to  tell  you.  I  wished  for  tbe«e  few  weeks  to 
be  alone.     He  gave  mc  his  word  he  would  tell  no  on«.' 

'  He  had  to  break  his  word,'  said  Warrisden  finnly,  '  It  is 
necessary  tliat  you  should  come  home  at  once.' 

Stretton  laughed.  Warrisden  was  clinging  to  a  wire  stay  from 
the  cutter's  mir.zen-maat,  and  (rven  so  could  hardly  keep  bis  feet. 
He  had  a  sense  of  coming  failure  from  the  ^Try  ease  «-ith  which 
Stretton  stood  resting  his  hands  upon  his  hipe,  unsupported  on  the 
unsteady  deck. 

'  I  cannot  come,*  said  Stntton  abruptly ;  and  be  tuned  away. 
As  he  turned  Warrisden  shouted — for  in  that  high  wind  words 
carried  in  no  other  way— 'Yonr  father,  Sir  John  Stretton,  ia 
dying.' 

Stretton  stopped.  He  looked  for  a  time  tbouglitfully  into 
Warrisden*s  (ace ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  his  expieasion  by 
which  Warrisden  oould  gather  whether  the  argument  woiibl  prevaU 
<a  no.    And  when  at  last  be  spoke,  it  was  to  say  : 
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'  But  he  baa  not  »ent  Tor  mo.' 

It  WM  the  w«ak  point  in  Wwriaden'a  a^ment,  and  ^tietbon 
hkd.  in  tiiit  ilirv<:t  way,  voitk  to  it  at  once.     Warriadcn  was  silent. 
'  Wf>n  *  *  aaked  StKtton.    '  He  has  not  sent  for  me  f ' 

*  No,'  WamwJcn  admitted  ; '  that  is  tnie.* 

*  Then  I  will  noi  come.' 
'  But  thoogh  he  has  not  sent  for  you,  it  in  very  certain  that  he 

TJihrn  for  your  return,'  Warri.wlen  ui|;od.  '  Rv«ry  niji^ht  since  yoD 
hiT*  b«n  away  the  c«Dctlos  have  been  lighted  in  your  dn-seing- 
niom  and  yonr  ctothea  laid  out,  in  the  hope  that  on  one  evening 
jroii  wiQ  walk  in  at  the  door.  On  the  very  first  night,  the  nt^ht  of 
the  day  on  which  you  went,  that  wai  done.  It  was  dono  l>y  Sir 
John  Stretton'a  orders,  and  by  his  orders  it  has  always  nnc«  been 

dOM.* 

J«Bt  for  a  moment  Warriaden  tbougbt  that  his  a^ioment  would 
prvraiL  Stretton'a  face  eoftened ;  then  cwno  a  smile  wbiob  was 
almoat  wistfot  abont  bis  Ups,  his  eyes  had  a  kbdlier  look.  And 
the  kiBdlier  look  n-maiDed.  Kindliness,  too,  was  the  fint  tona 
audible  is  his  voice  as  he  replied  ;  bat  the  reply  itself  yielded 
DOUuilg. 

*  He  has  not  sent  for  me.' 

He  looked  curioosly  at  Warriaden,  as  if  for  the  first  time  ho 
becaine  awane  of  bin  as  a  man  acting  from  ntotives,  not  a  mere 
toatnunent  of  pomuuion. 

*  After  all.  who  did  send  you  T  '  he  aakod.     '  My  wife  !  ' 
'No.' 

Wbo  thant' 

ICaa  Pamela  Uaidafe.* 
'StRtton  was  startled  by  the  name.    It  was  really  the  strongut 
afgomsnt  Warriaden  bad  in  his  armoury.    Only  be  was  not  aware 
of  tto  strength. 

*  Oh.'  said  Stmtton,  donbtfnDy ;  '  to  Miss  Mardalo  sent  you  ! ' 
H«  tbongbt  of  that  morning  in  tbe  Row  ;  of  Pamela's  words— 

'  T  stOI  give  tbe  same  adnoe.  Do  not  leave  your  wife.'  He  mBalled 
tbe  preBuse  the  bad  given,  although  it  was  seldom  long  abaant 
froa  lua  thooghto.  It  might  bo  that  she  atnt  this  mesaaga  in 
fuUUfflcot  of  that  promiae.  It  might  be  that,  for  mroo  unknown 
reason,  be  was  oow  Dsodod  at  his  wife's  siile.  But  be  had  no 
thought  of  dtstnM  ;  he  had  grvat  faith  in  Milticent.  She  daapiaed 
him,  yes ;  but  be  did  not  distrust  her.  And,  a^n.  it  might  be 
'amela  was  merely  sending  him  this  news  tJiinking  be  would 
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wish  to  hear  ol  it  in  time.  Ait4.'r  all,  Pamela  vm  his  frietxl.  He 
looked  out  on  the  wild  sea.  Already  the  boata  wete  heading  hade 
tbton^  the  foam,  each  to  it«  trawler. 

*  One  most  take  one's  riskH,'  he  said.  '  So  much  I  have  learnt 
here  in  the  North  8ea.  Look  I '  and  he  pointed  to  the  boat«. 
'  Those  boatd  ore  taldng  theirs.  Yee ;  whether  it's  lacing  your  t<^- 
sail  or  taking  in  a  reef,  one  mtut  take  one's  naks.   I  will  not  come' 

He  went  back  to  the  middle  of  the  ship.  The  pant  of  the 
Femverance  wm  already  laucehed,  the  two  fubcrmcn  waiting  to 
it.  Afl  it  rose  on  a  swell,  Stietton  climbed  over  the  bulwarka 
dropped  into  the  stenu 

'  Qood>bye,'  he  said.    '  I  have  signetl  on  for  eight  weeks, 
only  fonr  have  passed.    I  cannot  mo  away  sod  leave  the  ship 
ahoit-handed.    Tliank  yoa  for  ooming ;  but  one  must  take  ooe's 
tisks.' 

The  boat  waa  pushed  ofl  and  headed  towards  the  Peneeerancc 
The  waves  had  increased,  the  crests  toppled  down  the  green 
slopes  in  foam.  Slowly  the  boat  was  rowed  down  to  the  trawler, 
the  men  now  stopping  aad  backing  water,  now  dashing  on.  War- 
mden  saw  them  reach  the  ship's  nde  and  climb  on  board,  and  he 
saw  the  boat  Klung  upwards  and  brought  iii  on  to  the  deck.  Tlion 
the  screw  of  the  City  of  BrUtol  struck  the  water  again.  Lurching 
through  the  heavy  seas  she  steamed  soathwaids.  In  a  few  minntcs 
the  Blue  Fleet  was  kwt  to  eight. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 

TOMt's  IN8F1B1T10H. 

Wahrisdbk  bad  failed.  This  was  the  account  of  his  roisaion  which 
he  had  to  give  to  Pamela  Mardale ;  and  be  gave  it  without  exousea. 
He  landed  at  Billingsgate  Vi'harf  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  second 
day  after  the  sails  of  the  Blue  Fleet  bad  dropped  out  of  sight  behind 
the  screen  ol  breaking  waves.  That  afternoon  be  travelled  down 
to  the  village  of  the  three  poplars.  It  was  night  when  he  stepped 
out  of  the  trdn  on  to  the  platform  of  the  little  station.  One  can 
imagine  what  bitter  and  humiliating  tbonghts  oocufMed  his  mind. 
Away  on  the  crest  of  the  hiU  the  lights  of  the  village  shone  brightly 
through  the  dear  night  air,  josi  as  the  lights  of  Margate  bad  shonoj 
across  the  bay  when  the  steam-cutter  had  sprung  tike  a  thing  alive  ' 
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'to  Um  tift  of  th«  wft  b«nMth  her  bows.  Then  all  the  hrtftc  had 
whiqiered  promiaw ;  now  the  high  hopea  were  fallen.  *  Do  not 
ha  I '  PvoelA  had  cried,  with  a  veritable  potuion,  hating  failure  w 
m  indignity.  Ho  coutd  bear  the  words  in  th«  vety  accent  of  her 
Ttnee.  Onee  she  hod  tafiered  failun?,  but  it  was  not  to  bo  endured 
■gam.  That  wu  what  sbe  had  meant ;  and  be  had  Idled.  He 
diim  along  that  straight  rood  wbicb  he  bad  totTened  with  Pamela 
at  Ilia  lida ;  he  alept  under  the  roof  of  the  inn  where  Pamela  had 
claimed  his  help.  The  help  had  been  fruitless,  and  the  next  morning 
h«  lode  down  the  bill  and  along  the  mad  with  the  white  wood 
faQg — '  the  new  road ' — to  t«l!  her  bo.  The  son  was  bright ;  there 
ma  s  aparkle  of  spring  in  the  air ;  on  the  bUck  leaReai  bouglu 
biida  aaog.  He  looked  back  to  the  three  poplon  pointing  to  the 
Ay  from  the  tiny  garden  oq  the  crest  of  the  bill.  Quetta— yes  1 
But  H  seemed  then*  was  to  be  no  Seistan. 

He  had  started  early,  fearing  that  tlierc  might  bo  a  meet  that 
day ;  and  he  hod  acted  wisely,  for  in  the  hall  there  were  one  or 
two  men  lounging  by  the  fire  in  scarlet,  and  Pamela  was  wearing 
her  riding-habit  when  she  received  him.  He  was  ahown  into  a 
bttle  room  which  opened  on  to  the  garden  behind  the  house,  and 
thither  Pamela  came. 

'  Sou  ate  aloDo ! '  ahe  said. 

'  Tm  ;  Stwtton  would  not  come.* 
L*NoD«  the  Ic4a,  I  am  very  grat«ful.* 

Bbe  smiled  a«  tite  epoke,  and  sat  down,  with  her  tyt»  upon  him, 
wahtng  for  his  story.  The  disappointment  was  visible  upon  his 
faer.  but  not  upon  hers.  Pamcja's,  indeed,  was  to  bim  at  this 
mometib  rather  inacnttahle.  It  was  not  indifferent,  however.  He 
neogniied  that,  and  was,  in  a  way,  consoled.  It  had  been  his 
fear  that  at  the  first  word  she  would  dismiss  the  sobjeot,  and  turn 
her  back  on  it  for  good.  On  tho  contrary,  she  was  interested, 
•ttentive. 

'  Too  found  him.  then  t  *  she  asked. 

*  Tea.    Yon  wooM  like  to  hear  what  passed  t ' 
'Of  coarse.' 

I 'Bno  though  I  foiled!* 
Sbe  locked  at  him  witli  some  surprise  at  his  insistenoe. 

*  Tea,  yes,'  she  said,  a  little  impatiently. 
'  We  w«ie  nearly  three  days  longer  in  reaching  the  Blue  Fleet 

than  we  antiopatad,'  ha  began.    '  Btrettoo  oame  on  board  the 
fidi-CBttar '    AjmI  Pamela  intezruptod  htm  ] 
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*  Why  «we  70a  aeariy  Ihtee  <h.ys  longer  ?    Tell  in«  sboat  yot 
own  joumey  out  to  tbn  fleet  from  the  begiDning.' 

She  was,  in  fact,  aa  much  interested  in  ber  meaBenger  w  in 
eitu)d  upon  which  she  had  MJit  him.  Wairiadcn  began  to  nee  1 
hia  joomey  •ftor  all  was  not  entirely  a  defeat.  T(xc  allianc« 
which  they  had  set  their  handa  up  then  iii  the  viDa^  on  tlw 
was  beantij;  ita  trait.  It  had  act  them  in  a  new  relationahii 
each  other,  and  in  a  closer  intimacy. 

He  told  the  st->ry  oE  hU  voyage,  making  light  of  fain 
on  the  ateam-cuUer.    She,  on  the  other  hand,  mode  much  of  ihcm. 

'  To  quot«  vuur  captob,'  she  lemarlced,  with  a  amile,  '  it  wa^| 
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not  a  Bobby's  job.' 

WarrwdeQ  laughed,  and  told  her  of  Stretton'a  arriN-al  in  the 
punt  of  the  Ptnevertmee.     He  described  the  way  in  which  ho 
came  on  board ;  he  related  the  oonrenation  which  had  passed 
between  them  at  the  stern  of  the  cutter. 

'  He  hadn't  tbe  look  of  a  man  who  had  failed,'  Warrisden  con- 
tinued. '  He  stood  there  on  the  swinging  deck  with  hia  legs  firmly 
planted  apart,  aa  easily  as  if  he  were  standing  on  a  stone  pave- 
ment i,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clinging  desperately  to  a  sUy. 
He  stood  there,  with  the  seas  swinging  up  behind  him,  and  stub- 
bornly refuaed  to  come.' 

'  You  told  him  of  his  father's  illness  ? '  asked  Pamela. 

'  lie  replied  that  his  father  had  not  sent  fur  him.' 

'  Vou  spoke  of  the  candles  bt  every  night ! ' 

'  His  answer  was  the  same.     His  father  had  not  scot  for  him. 

Beaidea,  he  had  his  time  to  serve.     He  had  signed  on  for  eight  weeks. 

There  was  only  one  moment  when  I  tliought  that  there  was  a  chmnoe 

I  might  petBuado  him ;  and,  indeed,  my  persuasions  had  really 

nothing  to  do  witli  it  at  all.    Itwasjust  the  mention  of  yomname.' 

*  My  name  ? '  asked  Pamela,  in  surprise. 

'  Yea.    la  answer  to  a  question  of  his  I  t4>ld  him  that  I  had 
been  aent  out  by  yon,  and  for  a  moment  he  faltered.' 
Pamela  nodded  her  head  in  comprehension. 

*  I  understand ;  but  be  refused  in  the  end  t ' 

*  Yea.    Ho  said :  "  One  must  take  one's  risks." ' 
Pamela  repeated  the  sentence  softly  to  herself ;  and  Warrisden 

CTOSBod  over  to  her  side.    His  voice  took  a  gentler  note,  aul  000 
•till  mote  aenooa  than  that  which  he  had  used. 

^Do  you  know  what  I  think  1 '  he  asked.    *  You  sent  me  out 
with  a  messaga  to  Strrtton.    }  think  that  ha  has  sent  me  back 
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with  »  BMMage  [or  you—"  Od«  must  Uke  one's  lislu."  Ho  said 
UaI  h»  luul  tosmcd  tluit  in  the  North  Sea.  lie  pointed  to  the 
little  boaU  CMirjm(^  tba  fiah-boxea  to  the  ateamer  through  the 
heavy,  bteakiog  Haas.  Each  man  in  each  of  the  boate  was  takiog 
tua  rialca.  "  Whether  it's  lacing  your  topsail  or  taking  in  a  reef," 
ha  aaid,  "  one  must  take  one's  nalcs."  ' 

Famela  was  ulent  for  awhile  after  he  had  spoken.  ^«  sat 
with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  her  faoe  most  aerioaa.  Hiea 
■he  looked  up  at  her  companion  with  a  very  friendly  smile;  but 
aha  did  not  answer  liim  at  all.  And  when  she  spoke,  she  spoke 
words  which  utteriy  suipriaed  him.  All  the  timp  since  the  ketches 
had  disappeared  behind  the  waves  he  had  been  plagued  with  the 
thongbt  of  the  distresa  which  defeat  would  cause  her ;  and  here 
ahe  was  aaying : 

'  I  am  very  ^ad  Uiat  you  went  out  to  tlio  North  Sea  for  me, 
even  though  the  journey  proved  fruitless.  It  makes  us  ao  rnneh 
the  better  friends,  doesn't  it !  And  that  in  a  gain  for  me.  Think 
of  it  that  way,  and  yon  will  not  mind  the  hardships  and  the  waste 
of  tiiae.' 

She  held  out  her  hand — rather  a  rare  act  with  her — and  War- 
naden  took  it.  Then  came  the  explanation  why  defeat  meant  so 
little  just  at  thia  time. 

'  I  need  not  have  sent  you  at  all,'  she  oontinued,  '  oould  I  have 
foteaeen.  Sir  John  SLretton  died  yesterday  afternoon,  suddenly. 
]  laoeived  a  telegram  last  night  from  Millie.  So  Tony  will  nnturally 
come  home  when  his  four  KDeks  are  up.  I  wrote  last  nif^ht  Co 
Hdlie  telling  her  where  Tony  was.'  Then  ahe  a<l(led :  '  But  I  am 
^ad  that  I  did  not  foresee.' 

She  roae  from  her  chair,  and  they  walked  out  through  the  hall 
bi  the  front  of  the  house.  A  groom  was  holding  Pamela's  borae. 
The  othen  who  wen  buutjng  that  day  hod  already  ridden  off. 
Wafrisdcn  helped  her  into  the  aaddk>,  nod  sba  rode  away. 

St  John  had  died,  and  ^Slrettoo  would  nuw  naturally  come 
Loowi,  That  exphuned  to  Waniadon  how  it  was  that  Pamela  made 
BO  little  of  the  defeat.  But  it  was  not  tlie  whole  explanation. 
Pamela  was  waking  from  her  long  sleep,  like  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  and  the  mere  act  of  waking  was  a  pleasure,  in  the  stir 
al  ODDtioaa,  hitherto  rigarousJy  auppreased,  in  the  exercise  of 
aynpalhiaa,  she  found  a  debght  such  as  ooe  may  find  in  the  mete 
stretching  of  ooe's  moacles  after  a  deep  rest.  The  oonsciouaneM  of 
lite  as  a  thing  enjoyable  began  to  tingle  in  her.    She  was  learning 
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agaia  teawns  which  she  remembered  oi>ce  to  have  learned  before. 
The  joy  at  tieing  nc«ded  bj  tboee  one  needs — tbere  wu  one  of  tfaem. 
Site  hod  learned  a  new  one  to-da^ — '  One  most  take  one'a  risks.' 
She  repeated  the  sentenee  over  to  herself  as  she  rode  between  the 
bedgerowa  on  this  monung  idiicb  had  the  sparkle  of  spring.  A  few 
days  ago  she  wodd  have  put  that  i,-iew  of  life  away  from  her. 
Now,  oJd  as  it  was,  nmplo  as  it  was,  she  pondered  upon  it  as  tfaou^ 
it  were  a  view  quite  novel.  She  found  it,  moreover,  pleasant. 
She  had  travelled,  indeed,  further  along  the  new  road  than  she 
was  aware.  The  truth  a  that  she  had  ratli^r  hugged  to  herself 
the  great  trouble  which  had  overshadowed  her  lite.  She  had  done 
so  unwittingly.  She  liad  allowed  it  to  dominate  her  after  it  had 
lost  its  power  to  dominate,  and  from  force  of  hat»t.  She  began  to 
be  aware  of  it  now  that  she  had  stepped  out  from  her  isolation  and 
WW  ^theting  again  the  string?  of  her  life  into  her  bands. 
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But  Pamela  was  wrong  in  her  supposition  that  once  Sir  John's 
death  the  danger  for  Millioent  was  at  an  end.  Tony  Strctton  would 
now  return  home,  she  thought;  and  nothing  was  further  from 
Tony's  thoughts.  At  the  time  when  Pamela  was  ri^g  through 
the  lanes  of  Leieestenhire  on  that  morning  of  eariy  spring,  Tony 
was  lying  in  his  bonk  in  the  cabin  of  the  PertetxratKe  reading  over, 
tor  the  thousandth  time,  certain  letters  which  he  kept  beneath  his 
pillow.  This  week  be  kept  the  long  night  watch  from  midnight 
until  eight  of  the  morning ;  it  was  now  eleven,  and  he  bad  the  cabin 
to  himself.  The  great  gale  had  blown  itself  out.  The  trawl,  which 
for  three  days  had  remained  safely  stowed  under  the  iec  bulwarks, 
was  now  drag^ng  behind  tbe  boat ;  with  her  topsails  set  the  ketch 
was  sailing  full  and  by  the  wind ;  and  down  the  open  companion 
the  sunUght  streamed  into  Uio  cal^n  and  played  like  water  upon 
the  floor.  The  letters  Tony  Stietton  was  reading  were  those  which 
Millie  had  sent  htm.  Disappointment  was  plain  in  every  line; 
they  were  sown  with  galling  expresstoos  of  pity ;  here  and  then 
contempt  peeped  out^  Yet  he  was  glad  to  have  them ;  they  were 
his  monitors,  and  he  found  a  stimulus  in  their  very  cruelty.  Though 
he  knew  them  by  hearty  be  continually  read  them  on  momiogs  like 
this,  when  the  sun  sbona  down  the  companion,  and  the  voices  of  ^ 
his  fellow  sailors  called  cheerily  overhead ;  at  night,  leaning  upon  H 
his  elbow,  and  spelling  them  out  by  the  dim  light  of  the  swingiDg  "' 
lamp,  while  the  crew  slept  about  bim  in  cheir  bonks. 
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To  hk  oomp&iuoaa  he  vu  ntiwi  a  mjtiexy.  To  Mine  of  Ifaem 
ba  WM  jnak  down  on  his  lock  ;  to  other*  bo  ms  ft  auu  '  who  had 
dou  ifTinttthhigi* 

*  I  nppose  you  have  oome  out  here  to  lie  doggo,*  uid  the  sldppw 
to  him,  shoutiDg  out  the  voids  in  the  height  of  the  gaJe,  when  boUi 
w««  staading  by  the  luhed  wheel  one  night.  '  I  ask  no  qaestJoafl. 
All  I  say  ta,  you  do  your  woik.  I  have  had  no  call  to  slap  a  haddiek 
acTDOB  your  face.     I  say  that  fair  and  square.     Water ! ' 

He  concluded  his  speech  with  a  yell,  Stretton  saw  a  ragged 
fine  of  white  suddenly  flash  out  in  the  darkness,  high  up  by  the 
weaUter  bow,  and  dMoend  with  a  roar.  It  was  a  wave  breaking 
down  upon  the  deck.  Both  men  flung  themselves  down  the  com- 
paaioo.  and  the  water  sluiced  after  them  and  washed  them  struggling 
■boat  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  The  wave  saved  Stretton  from  the 
Mad  to  reply,  and  tbo  skipper  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  agdn. 

Stretton  had  signed  on  for  this  ciuiae  on  the  Pcrseoerance  becaoM 
be  wanted  a  time  during  which  be  could  be  quite  sure  of  his  liveli- 
Itood.  So  far  be  bad  failed.  He  muHt  map  out  a  new  oooise  for 
UdimU  upon  bis  life's  chart.  But  for  that  work  be  needed  tune 
far  tbon^t,  and  that  time,  up  till  now,  he  hod  not  enjoyed.  The 
pveuioDS  exiatencfl  which  he  had  led  sbce  he  had  lost  the  half  of 
SliDie'a  small  fortune — now  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  a  failure  ;  now 
ft  commercial  traveller,  and  again  a  failure — had  left  him  little 
Imalhing  ^aoe  wherein  to  gather  up  his  slow  thoughts  and 
cvi^nate  a  new  plan.  That  breathing  spsce,  however,  the  Ptrse- 
mtohm  had  afiorded  him.  During  tlie  long  watches  on  fme  nighta, 
wima  the  dark  sails,  swinging  up  and  down  to  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  mvealed  and  obscured  the  stars,  be  wrestled  with  tite  difhcult 
praldem  of  his  life. 

Bo  oQuld  go  back  when  his  cruise  was  over  if  he  cliose.  Hia 
blher  wia  dying ;  he  faced  the  fact  quite  {lankly.  The  object 
with  which  ht  set  out  would  be,  alter  all,  accomplished,  though  not 
•eoOBplislted  by  himself.  There  would  be  a  house  for  Millie  and 
TunmU  indepeodent  of  the  old  man's  oaprioe ;  Uioir  bfe  would  b* 
bead  bom  the  shadow  of  his  tyranny  ;  their  seclusion  woold  oome 
to  ao  aad ;  tbsy  oooU  let  tbe  snidigbt  in  upon  their  lives.  Yea  t 
But  than  wbib  tha  letten  down  in  the  cabin  there,  uDdamefttli  his 
piDow.  Did  not  they  titer  the  poation  I  He  had  gone  away  to 
kaap  his  wife,  just,  in  a  word,  to  prevent  that  very  contempt  of 
-vkiab  ibft  ktlUB  ^n  him  prooL  Must  he  not  now  stay  away  in 
lonffuahecl  His  wife  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  hia  tbougbta- 
TOL.  Xn.— M.  H,  VJ.  30 
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He  had  no  Hama  for  her,  however  much  her  written  words  miftht 
hurt.  He  looker)  back  upon  thtttr  life  together,  its  pleasant  be^J 
ginnings  when  they  were  not  merely  lovers,  but  very  good  friends-^ 
into  the  bargain.  For  it  i«  pomible  to  be  the  one  and  yet  not  the 
other.  They  were  pood  days,  the  days  in  the  Uttie  botue  in  Deanery 
Street,  day*  full  of  fun  and  good  leii)]>er  and  amuseraent.  Ue 
recalled  their  two  seasona  in  London — London  bright  with  summer 
— and  making  of  caoh  l«ig  day  a  too  short  holiday.  Then  had 
come  tlw  change,  sudden,  daric.  and  complete.  In  the  plaoo  of 
freedom,  subjection ;  in  the  [Jaoo  of  oompeny,  mtation ;  in  tJie 
place  of  friends,  a  sour  old  man,  quendous  and  exacting.  Then 
had  ooniu  the  great  hope  »f  iLnoliicr  homo ;  and  swiftly  upon  that 
hope  its  failure  tbrtmgh  his  incapadt-y.  He  could  not  Uame  her 
for  lhi>  I^ttent  undentoath  his  pillow.  He  was  no  less  set  npoo 
rvgaimng  her  than  he  had  been  before  on  ket^ping  Iter.  Uis  love 
for  ber  had  been  the  chief  motive  of  his  life  when  he  left  the  house 
in  Berkeley  Square.  It  remained  so  stilL  Could  he  go  back, 
askpd  himself ! 

There  was  one  inducement  persuading  him  always  to  answezj 
*  Ye» ' — the  Mntence  which  Pamela  had  spoken,  and  which  sho  had 
refused  to  explain.  He  should  be  at  his  wife's  side.  He  had  never 
□aderstood  that  saying ;  it  remained  Sxed  in  bis  memory,  plaguing 
him.  He  should  be  at  his  wife's  side.  So  Painela  Ifardale  had 
said,  and  for  what  Pamela  said  he  had  the  greatest  respect.  Well, 
he  could  be  ia  a  few  weeks  at  his  wife's  side.  But  would  it  aot  be 
at  too  great  a  cost  unless  he  had  first  redeemed  himself  frem  her 
contempt  ? 

Thus  he  turned  and  turned,  and  saw  no  issue  anywhere.  The 
days  slipped  by,  and  one  morning  the  Rsh-cntt«r  brought  to  him  a 
letter,  which  told  him  that  four  days  ago  his  father  had  died.  He 
could  not  reach  home  in  time  for  the  funeral  even  if  he  started  at 
once.  And  he  could  not  stftit  at  oac« ;  he  had  signed  on  for  eight 
wvoka. 

But  the  Ictti^r  left  Hm  face  to  face  with  the  old  problem.  Should 
he  go  back  or  shoukl  he  stay  away  1  And  if  he  stayed  away  what 
should  be  do  t 

He  oante  on  dock  one  morning,  and  his  aldpper  said  : 

'  There's  a  fog  on  land,  Stretton.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  t '  asked  Stretton.  

The  captain  pointed  to  some  birds  horeting  over  the  masts  of 
the  ketch. 
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*  TIkmb  an  land  birds,'  said  be.  '  Lonk,  there's  ■  thrusli  and 
tlian's  a  bUcklnrd.  Yoa  mm't  find  them  ao  far  from  land  without 
•  reann.  Then  has  been  a  fog,  and  very  likdy  a  stonn.  They 
bava  lost  tbeir  bearing  ia  the  fog.' 

Th«  birda  hovered  about  the  ahipa  of  tho  fleet  calling  plain - 
tifely — here,  at  all  event«,  were  men  reoognisabty  belonging  to 
tin  land  they  rainly  sou^t.  Strattoa,  watching  them,  felt  very 
modi  fik»  one  of  those  birds.  He,  too,  had  lost  his  wuy  iii  a  fog, 
and  though  be  made  no  outcry,  his  need  of  guidance  waa  no  less 
psAi  th«a  theiis. 

Tltm  came  a  morning  at  last  when  the  trawl  waa  hauled  in 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  boat's  head  pointed  towards  Yarmouth. 

'  When  shall  we  teach  harbour  ! '  Strctton  asked  anxiously, 

*  If  this  breet*  holds,  in  twenty-four  liour»,'  rrjtliod  the  skipper. 
Twenty-foar  hours !    Just  a  day  and  a  night,  and  Strctton 

would  step  from  the  deck  on  to  Gorlsston  Quay ;  and  be  was  no 

neaRT  to  tbo  sotnUoo  of  bis  problem  than  when  lie  had  stepped 

from  the  quay  cm  to  the  deck  eigbt  weeks  ago.    Those  eight  weeks 

I      wsn  to  have  resolved  all  his  parplexitiea,  and  lo  I  the  eight  weeki 

^p-ed. 

^B  B»  was  in  a  fever  of  reetlesaiMai.  Ho  paced  the  deck  all  th« 
^Baj  when  he  was  not  standing  at  the  wheel ;  at  nifi^t  ha  oonld  not 
^Bisap,  bat  stood  leaning  over  th«  bulwarks,  watching  the  stars 
trembling  in  the  qui«t  water.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  tbe 
i  AnsBsroMw  passed  a  It^tship.  Already  the  boat  was  so  near 
bona !  And  in  the  hour  which  followed,  his  eight  weeks  of  solitary 
awuDonbg,  forced,  as  it  were,  by  imnnMliate  ncoeswty,  bore'  theit 
IraiL  His  inspiration — he  counted  the  idea  no  less  than  an  in- 
sptratioo— came  to  him  saddrnly.  Ho  saw  all  at  onoe  hii  ootuse 
marked  out  for  him  upon  the  chart  of  life.  He  would  not  suffer  a 
doobt  of  it  to  enter  his  mind ;  h«  wdoomed  it  with  passion,  and 
tbe  great  load  was  lifted  from  his  mind.  The  idea  had  oome.  It 
waa  water  in  a  dry  land. 

A  fisherman  leaning  over  the  bulwark  by  Strettoa'a  side  beard 
Ud  soddenly  htffn  to  sing  over  to  himself  a  verse  or  two  of  a 


Ob,  fftwi  ent.  nab  iot*  I    1^  ••valUng  foh  jon  bwib  I 
Dmo'  jtm  kMp  jrab  wtaiiow  doual  lo-alglil 


It  was  a  oooQ  soog  which  Stretton  waa  bnmmbg  over  to  him- 
satL    His  Toioe  dropped  to  a  murmur.    Ha  stopped  and  lau^ied 
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B0IU7  to  himaelf,  as  thongh  the  song  had  very  dear  asBOcUtions  in 
hia  thoaghta.  Then  his  voice  nwe  again,  and.  there  was  now  a 
kind  of  triomph  in  the  lilt  of  the  song,  which  had  nothing  to  do  mth 
the  words: 

De  Etars  all  «-gwIne  pat  day  little  onea  to  bed 

Wld  Aej  '  hoEh  noir,  ilsg  a  Inllabj,' 
De  QUD  io  de  moon  nod  hii  ileei^,  ileepj  bead. 

And  de  uudman  pot  a  little  in  bis  ejre. 

The  words  went  lilting  ont  over  the  quiet  sea.  It  seemed  to 
Stretton  that  they  came  from  a  lighted  window  jost  behind  him, 
and  were  sung  in  a  woman's  voice.  He  was  standing  on  a  lawn 
surrounded  hj  high  dark  trees  in  the  warmth  of  a  summer  night. 
He  was  looking  out  past  the  islets  over  eight  miles  of  Quiet  water 
to  the  clustered  lights  of  the  yachts  in  Oban  Bay.  The  coon  song 
was  that  which  his  wife  had  simg  to  him  on  one  evening  he  was 
never  to  forget ;  and  this  night  he  had  recovered  its  assodatdons. 
It  was  DO  longer  '  a  mere  song  sung  by  somebody.'  It  seemed  to 
him,  so  quickly  did  hia  antidpatioDS  for  once  outrun  his  judgment, 
that  he  had  already  recovered  his  wife. 

The  Pergeverance  was  moored  alongside  of  the  quay  at  «ght 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just  at  that  time  Millie  was  reading  a 
letter  of  condolence  from  Lionel  Gallon. 


(_To  be  eanliHHed.) 


A   CITY  OF  AIAGNIFICENT  DISTANCES 
By  HEXBY   W.  LDCY. 

Snuimra  down  the  Fotoniac,  on  an  October  i\*y,  with  Mary- 
land ott  one  bank  mmI  Vuginia  on  the  other,  WoHhinglon  in 
{«Ttbcr  distonci'.  one  catchv»  sight  of  tho  Obt-Uak  a  gntefnt 
tion  erected  to  ita  greatest  man.  Seen  from  thia  distance, 
ha  base  embowend  in  tr«u«,  it«  topmost  point  piercing  the  blue 
of  an  ahooat  Italian  sky,  the  perfectly  proportioned  [Hilar  suggests 
a  note  of  admiration  cvolrad  by  c»ntempUtion  of  the  beaatifol 
city  aikd  ita  Burroondings. 

A  oombbatioa  of  simplidty  and  strength,  no  memorial  con- 
eejved  by  man  could  more  appropriately  keep  green  the  memory 

Washington.  Kb  be  towered  above  bis  fellovrs,  eodocs  his  monu- 
t  lift  its  bold  Higher  than  any  oth^r  stmcture  of  masonry  in  the 
'world.  From  a  base  of  IS  fMt  lliickiii-Kt  it  mounts  S5>'}  feet  towards 
the  SOD,  tapering  to  a  point  rising  from  a  block  a  foot  and  a  half 
square.  The  glistcmng  whitene«s  o(  ilH  oiarbic,  quarried  in  Mar;'- 
lojid,  bears  testimony  to  tbe  record  of  a  bismetess  life.  Not  a 
word  or  date  is  inscribed  upon  it,  a  reticence  that  ia  the  nablima- 
tion  of  its  perfection.  Fco'  only  one  American  coold  such  a  monu- 
ment be  raised,  for  him  who  was  '  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  first 
in  the  hearts  of  hia  countrymen  * — George  Waabington. 

It  was  along  this  pathway  of  the  Potomac  that  Washington, 
grown  old  and  deaf,  weary  with  a  long  life's  Ubour,  passed  to  the 
pesos  cl  his  home  at  Hoont  Vernon.  Loving  hands  have  necaed 
this  quaintly  ^hioncd  wooden  mansion,  with  its  whito  walls  and 
led-tifed  roof,  restoring  it  as  neatly  as  possible  to  tbe  condition  in 
which  it  WHS  on  the  momiog  when  the  soldier-statesman  finally 
flkaad  his  syM. 

IWn  tfands  as  he  left  it  the  four-post  bad  in  which  ho  died, 
the  qaaiol  fumitnre,  the  elaborately  carved  looldog  glaaea,  and 
tfcedeli^tful  LilCpatian  tnmk,  with  prodigious  stnpa  and  por- 
todOM  Intber  Hop  over  the  lock,  that  used  to  accompany  him  on 
his  eoaeh  journeys.  The  coach  itself,  more  tlian  a  hundred  years 
SfQ  dawn  by  six  boiaes  in  accordance  with  Waohiogton's  ideas 
o<  pniiiliiilisl  state,  stands  at  ease  in  tbe  ver)-  shed  whence  it 
to  be  wheeled  oat  (or  its  master's  use.    Except  tbe  travelling 
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box,  there  u  notlung  Uiat  brouglit  to  my  miod  more  sharply  tbe 
pencoaiity  of  Wuliington  than  this  stately  coach,  with  H»  etepi 
let  down  aa  if  th«  maet«r  liad  jnst  qa)lt«d  it,  ita  laiitemn  ready  for 
night  duty,  its  rusty  wheels,  its  geoeious  i^nogs,  and  ita  tnoes  of 
yesterday's  tnv«l. 

Standing  on  the  btufl  on  which  the  old  homeetead  was  bailt> 
looking  towards  th«  Maryland  shore,  there  mmea  back  a  mote 
modem  memory.  ]t  was  just  here  that  the  late  Lord  Coleridje, 
then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  viewed  the  scene  in  company 
with  Ur.  Evarta.  The  senator  spoke  of  Washington's  great 
personal  strength. 

'  Yes,*  Bud  Lord  Coleridge,  *  I  have  heard  that  standing  here  he 
oonld  throw  a  dollar  right  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  That 
■ecnu  incredible.' 

■  Well,"  bmA  Bvarts  with  a  twinkle  in  hia  eye,  *  you  know  a 
dtrilar  wrnt  farther  in  those  days.' 

The  city  of  Washington  was  located  by  the  President  whose 
name  it  bears.  Apart  from  ita  beauty,  it  is  in  some  respects  unique. 
One  liun(lre<l  scjuare  miles  of  land  ceded  by  Vi^nia  and  Maty- 
land  were,  in  Waahington's  time,  set  apart  as  a  metropolitan 
district.  The  national  flag  flannts  the  stars  of  forty-five  States. 
This  is  '  The  District  of  Columbia,*  a  place  set  apart,  ruled  directly 
through  a  Board  of  Commitsioners  by  the  Presidoot  and  Congieaa, 
its  citizens  belonging  to  do  State,  having  neither  voice  nor  vote 
in  local  or  national  government. 

Tlie  site  of  the  city  was  plotted  out  by  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers, who,  freeh  from  the  terrors  of  revolutionary  Paris,  saw  to 
it  that,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  law  and  order  should  prevail 
in  Washington.  Accordingly  he  ruled  straight  a  number  of  broad 
bouleviir(l».  coaily  aw«pt  with  cannon  should  occasion  arise.  It 
never  [oeeented  itself,  and  throu^^h  more  than  a  century  of  peaceful 
times — the  northern  capital  escaped  the  contamination  of  gon- 
powder  during  the  Qvil  War — the  broad  thorou^ifarcs  have  been 
asphalted,  trees  liave  been  planted  on  the  aide  walks,  and  behind 
them  roomy  mansions  have  grown  up. 

In  these  conditions,  one  effect  of  Major  L'Eofant's  previaion 
has  been  to  increiase  the  beauty  of  Washington  b>'  long  vistas. 
Saul  journeying  towards  Damascus  was  directed  to  '  go  into  the 
sHeet  which  is  called  SiraigfaL'  Such  an  injunction  woold  bo 
bewildering  in  Washington,  where  all  the  streets  an  Btiaight.  They 
atB  tnvetsed  by  an  exeallent  service  of  trams,  commodioos,  dean, 
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cheap,  inoeoMst  in  vuocenion.  The  difficulty  about  high  cab  fans, 
that  irritatM  the  Lofujoner  accustomed  to  hia  hansom  cab,  is  over- 
come here.  For  2^d.  an  electric  tram  car  will  convey  him,  at  least 
^—within  a  block  or  two,  whithenKMvvr  he  may  want  to  go. 
^B  Washington  makes  tjie  most  of  its  rare  advantages  for  dia- 
^■playing  pablio  boildlDgs.  We  have  our  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
^F  iiiijut«r,  prkeleaa  heritages  of  times  when  Church  architecture 
[  flourished.  But  we  have  no  room  to  span  for  properly  setting 
I  then  ofi.  Washington  has  placed  the  pride  of  its  heart,  its  C^itol, 
I  flo  A  hill,  where  gUmpees  may  b«  caught  of  it  from  any  part  of  the 
;  ci^.  Bound  its  base  sweeps  a  broad  boulevard  which  sets  off  to 
advkntage  its  stately  symmstxy.  The  monotony  of  streets  ninning 
on  sawie  parallel  lint*  is  broken  in  a  score  of  placce  by  what  are 
eaDed  otrclea,  the  oentre  being  a  greensward  or  flower  garden 
witli  bendHS  for  the  accommodation  o(  the  wayfarer.  Mosi  of 
thtm  open  apace*  have  monuments,  the  majority  worthy  of  their 
pfominenoe  and  the  name  they  bear. 

Oddly  enoo^    the    Ca^utol    itself    enslirinc')    oomc    woeful 

esenoBea  alike  in  statuary  and  painting.    They  debase  the  beanty 

of  the  Botonda,  dying  aloud  for  some  beoeficeDt  strong  arm  to 

■ws^  Utam  away.    Flanldog  the   pixMuieed  Panama  Canal   at 

giTMi  diataocea,  they  would  be  excellent;  or  they  might  bi  used 

lor  marking  the  boundary  of  Alaska.    Set  in  the  most  public 

in  the  Capitol,  searing  the  eyes  of  man,  they  are  lamentable. 

hutoty  illustrates  the  weak  pomt  in  American  public  life. 

ry  ate  the  ^ft  oi  State  Lc^atures,  each  one  sending  a  statue 

Hhi  man  it  most  delights  to  honour.    The  commission  for  the 

«a  obtained  by  log-rolling  in  Uie  lobby  ul  the  Legislaton, 

aad  was  given,  not  to  tbe  best  sculptor,  but  to  the  man  who,  in 

itddiliim  to  sculpturing,  lukd  a  drole  of  friends  commanding  tlw 

largasc  political  vote. 

Padng  the  Capitol,  which,  owing  to  pervernty  in  the  direction 
of  growth,  stands  with  its  back  to  the  dty,  is  the  Congressional 
Library.  Built  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  somctlung  like  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  was  la^'ished  upon  it.  The  result  is  the  most 
beaotifal  building  of  the  kind  m  the  world.  The  entrance  hall, 
ring  from  a  marble  flooring  to  a  lofty  ceiling  decked  in  blue  and 
ycQow,  is  «o  sumptuoosly  adorned  with  sculpture,  paintiag,  Riding, 
and  coloured  marble  as  uarrowly  to  escape  garish  efiect.  But 
escape  is  achieved.  It  is  magni&oent.  Looked  down  npon  from 
the  gaUery,  the  reading  room,  with  iu  plain  desks,  at  which  sit 
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worker*,  chiefif  wom«a,  is  enclianting.  One  vould  like  to  live  in 
WMhiogton  if  it  were  only  for  Hm  privilege  of  coming  daily  to  this 
baD  of  intellectual  delight,  with  ita  walls  and  piOan  of  dark  marUe 
quarried  in  TeoneeMe,  yeHov  marble  shipped  from  Siena,  red 
marble  the  trihat«  of  distant  Nomidia. 

The  Library  is  equipped  with  marvellous  machinery  lor  dis- 
tribntisg  and  collecting  books.  Demand  for  a  particular  book, 
set  forth  on  a  particolar  form,  is  despatched  to  tlw  undeT^round 
chamber,  c&refully  heated  and  ventilated,  where  the  store  is  kept. 
The  attendant  places  the  book  in  a  basket,  toocbea  a  lever,  and 
oB  goes  the  i>aalfet  with  its  contents)  to  be  surely  and  safely  de* 
liveied  to  the  man  who  despatched  the  message.  There  is  tome- 
thing  oncanoj  in  the  dealing  of  the  machinery  with  the  volnmee. 
A  tiUDel  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  long  c<Hmecte  the  IJbraty  with  the 
OafutoL  A  senator  or  a  congreasmao  dapping  bis  bands  by  way 
of  aignal  brings  to  his  aide  a  page  boy,  to  whom  he  bands  written 
partkulan  of  the  denred  book.  In  the  spaoo  of  three  minataa 
the  volume  is  delivered  at  bis  desk. 

In  the  '  Arabian  Kighte  *  there  is  much  clapping  of  haoda  by 
way  of  summtming  genii.  Not  through  the  record  of  the  Thoosand 
and  One  Nighta  woe  there  accomplished  result  mors  marvellons 
than  this  everyday  incident  in  the  Legislative  Chambers  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Wbite  House  faoea  the  CajHtoI  in  accordance  with  ordered 
plan,  just  aa,  unbeknown  to  probably  nine  out  of  ten  members  of 
the  British  Parliament,  the  wootitaok  in  (ho  Lords  directly  faces  the 
speaker's  chair  in  the  Commons.  The  diSerence  in  the  case  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  is  that  a  distance  of  something 
like  two  miles  intervenes.  A  magnificent  project  is  contemplated, 
and  will  doubtless  at  no  great  distance  of  time  be  curried  out, 
whereby  only  a  stretch  of  green  ^ade  and  garden  land  shall  lie 
between  the  two  buildings,  thus  adding  to  the  magnificent  diataaoes 
that  have  bestowed  upon  Washington  its  poetical  name. 

The  White  House — no  one  but  foreign  ministers  can  be  induced 
to  use  its  fonnol  title,  the  Executive  Hanaon  of  the  Preatdent  of 
the  United  States — is  a  two-storied  stone  building  pointed  white. 
The  foujtdatitm  stone  laid  a  hundred  and  twelve  yean  ago,  tbA 
building  was  first  occupied  by  Mr.  AdoEns,  President  in  1800.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  British  in  1814,  teboilt  in  1618,  and  has  since 
been  aesooiatod  with  much  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  worid. 
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Iferv,  with  no  vaibte  state  inside  or  out,  dwells  the  head  of  a 
oatioo  vho  wields  more  autocratic  power  than  a  coiulitutiooal 
kfllg.  No  sentry  challeofies  the  moniing  caller.  A  single  pdice- 
man  lonof^  by  the  doorstep  legarda  the  oaQ  aa  the  moat  natoral 
thing  in  the  woiid.  Passing  tbrou^  the  open  door,  the  PresuJeot's 
gusta  are  received  by  his  aecretoiy  with  the  imostcotatioiu  oourteey 
that  bdoQgs  to  the  weO-ordared  house  of  a  private  genttenun. 

We  in  Ki^land  are  aocostomed  to  the  high  courtesy  displayed 
by  the  United  Stutaa  in  sending  their  most  gifted  men  to  represent 
them  at  the  Court  of  3t^  Jamee'a.  From  James  Russell  Lowell  to 
Ur.  Cboate,  the  social  and  poblio  Life  of  London  Lave  been  graced 
by  the  oompanioaship  of  men  of  coltore  gifted  with  eloquence  and 
itieng  penooal  magnetim.  It  is.  doubtkaa,  from  lack  of  oppor> 
tmii^  of  penooal  obaemtioa  that  one  is  agreeably  suiprised  to 
tati  ihim  qualities  enlarged  in  the  President.  The  insular  idea 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  that  he  is  the  accident  of 
a  politka)  organisation,  chanctng  to  triumph  over  a  rival,  Ur, 
Rooaevelt  was  not  President  to  begin  with.  He  was  merely  Vice- 
rmiiliiiil ;  a  rough  rider  to  boot,  a  diattnction  of  which  he  is  proud. 
I  coahm  that  to  British  ean  it  conwys  tlw  impression  of  a  bearded 
maa  in  ftannel  shirt  and  top  boota,  with  a  tendency  to  use  blustering 


at  the  President's  hospitabto  table,  witli  a  small  com* 
p«oy,  induding  the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  one  of  the 
gnatMt  Itring  authorities  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  mncb  tntTelled 
American  of  whom  it  is  not  tiuile  determined  by  his  friends  whether 
be  more  intimately  knew  Abe  Lincoln  or  ts  mora  fondly  conversant 
with  CScen,  the  rough  rider  in  whom  foreign  nations  have  oome  to 
reoognin  a  statesman  of  highest  rank  disclosed  the  scholar  versed 
aUlce  in  ancient  and  modem  literature.  In  its  variety,  grasp  of 
■riijeet,  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  and  it«  evidence  of  marveUoos 
■Hneiy,  the  table-talk  of  the  Freddent  reminds  me  m(»e  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  than  of  any  man  1  have  known. 

The  mystery  ia  bow  and  whtn  the  Pnwdcnt  of  the  United  States 
finds  time  tor  the  Tohtminous,  nmltifartous  reading  that  forms  an 
appreciative  portion  of  his  daily  life.  I  gather  that  the  secret 
liaa  IB  ising  up  odd  ten  minutes  and  quarters  of  an  hour,  with 
WtaaJBBal  awakening  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  find  a  book 
fortuitously  by  hia  bedside.  Early  in  tho  conversation  the  President 
■toitled  me  by  qooting  Solomon  Ped,  the  attorney  who  plays  a 
part  in  the  liEsttny  ol  Mr.  Pickwick.    From  Peel  to  Pliny  is 
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a  fu  C17  in  tbc  alphabet,  as  are  tlie  nfer«nc«e  io  litantore.  The 
Pnaideat  wm  equ&l  to  both.  It  most  not  be  sappo«pd  {rom  thia. 
tough  matkoer  of  telling  tl>«  ttoiy  that  either  PUujr  or  Peel  wa» 
obtniuvoJy  dragged  into  the  ooavenation  whether  by  head  or  bf 
h^ls.  Each  reference  aer^'ed  to  illustrate  a  turn  in  the  oonversa- 
Ijon,  and  waa  followed  by  others  equally  happy. 

The  Pf«ndent,  in  the  presence  of  s  foreign  ministet,  spoke  witli 
poaaibly artleMlrankncM of  histioTemmeiit'srelationa  with  Panama, 
at  tbe  time  of  ray  visit  the  main  topic  of  discuaaton.  Some  of  th« 
newspapers,  who  expect  no  good  thing  to  oome  out  of  the  Nazaietli 
of  the  White  House  during  ita  present  occupancy,  boldly  aver  thafc 
the  revolution  waa  a  put>ap  job,  the  stnogs  being  palled,  with  th» 
connivance  of  the  Prcttdent.  by  that  arch-couspirator  Colonel 
John  Ilay,  Secretary  of  State— or,  as  he  would  rank  in  England^ 
VorelgQ  Minister. 

I  will  not  pretend  (the  Frasident  remarked  in  an  aside  of 
convrrsatioa  that  has  its  historical  interest)  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  contingv-nck-s.  For  some  time  it  had  become  dear  that 
the  Bogota  Qovemment  were  trifling  with  na,  resolved  that  we 
should  not,  except  on  their  undefined  terms,  make  tlie  canal  at 
Panama.  I  ocmfess  we  meant  to  make  the  canal  with  or  withont 
tbur  consent,  if  not  by  the  Panama  route,  then  by  Nicaragua. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  mote  than  a  week  ago  I  framed  a  rough 
draft  of  my  message  to  Congress  for  the  opening  of  the  regular 
Session.  In  it  I  called  upon  Congreoa  to  de^de  which  route 
should  be  taken.  The  Executive  Government  would  have  bean 
prepared  to  carry  out  either  dccieion.  Then  came  the  rebellion  at 
Panama,  and  the  setting  up  of  &  new  Qovemment^  who  recognise 
iha  nbvioos  fact  that  no  people  in  tlie  world  have  their  prutpurity 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  constinclion  of  a  i:anal 
through  Panama,  than  hare  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
This  simpIificH  matters.  It  certainly  relieves  me  from  t^ 
necessity  of  poIi.'<hing  up  the  rough  draft  of  my  message  to 
Congreso,  written  at  the  time  when  my  Government  waa  as 
ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Panama  as 
was  the  Government  of  Bogota.  The  question  now  is,  nut 
whether  we  shall  cut  the  canal  by  the  Panama  or  Micaragoan 
route,  but  how  sooo  can  we  get  sbov^  and  pick  at  work  io 
Panama  f 

On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Panama,  th« 
Pteodent  waa  emphatic  in  deprecation  of  such  intention.    *  The 
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States,*  Ii«  said.  '  have  enough  to  care  for  without  ap|>ro- 
piutiiig  tropica]  tenitory.'  lo  accordance  with  tho  saina  iipirit 
tlio  State*  did  not  want  to  bare  Caba  on  itfl  bands.  It  waa  uu- 
wilUnjtlj'  (oroed  by  ctreunutanccs  to  interfere.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
a  profound  adntiration  for  L)iaz  aa  President  of  Mexico.  He  would 
gladly  have  ae«n  Mexico,  under  his  rale,  take  Cuba  in  band.  As 
things  shaped  tbemaalvM,  disinteiestad,  unambitious  America  was 
obliged  to  step  in,  cntciiog  upon  what  proved  an  unexpectedly 
long  and  costly  war  of  oonqneat. 

KiMti^  observant,  swift  and  aooorate  judge  of  diaractsr,  tha 
nHidciit  has  a  way  of  summing  up  the  qualities  of  a  puUio  man. 
Of  th«  German  Emperor  he  remarked  :  '  If  be  bad  been  bom  an 
ABtetican  cititeo,  on  however  low  a  social  scale,  he  would  have 
^eooM  to  be  boss  of  his  ward.' 
^H  Reference  to  the  chronically  disturbed  state  of  things  in  Cuba 
^^pad  OoJombia  drew  from  the  travelled  AmcricAn,  now  hoUUng 
^■BfOltant  office  in  the  Uome  Government  of  Mr.  ItooMvvlt,  a 
ehanning  reminiscence.  Thirty  years  ago,  visiting  San  Domingo 
in  official  capacity,  fae  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  newly  appointed 
niiiiirtiir.  who  undertook  to  show  him  round.  Coming  to  the 
eonrtway  of  a  prominent  building,  the  guide  pointed  to  a  doorway, 
and  nniarked,  as  complacently  as  il  be  were  indicating  the  name 
«l  a  alnet,  *  That  is  where  our  last  Emperor  was  shot.' 

lo  the  oomw  of  his  sojoam  be  came  upon  an  ^cd  man,  held  in 
esteem  by  the  community,  because  lie  had  been  witness  of  a 
axeeptiooal  number  of  revolutions  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
'  How  many  have  you  aeen  1  *  the  visitor  asked. 
'  Forty-two,'  the  patriarch  modestly  replied. 
U  appears  that  when  a  boy  the  old  man  had  seen  T^ouis  XVI. 
'and  Marie  Antoinette  carried  to  the  giiillotiiw.     Emitting  to 
8ia    Dooingo,   the   tale   of   revolutions   rapidly    ran    up    till   it 
•xoeeded  forty. 

Ose  indispenaable  quality  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
SMca^nl  Preadent  of  the  United  States  is  a  strong  physical  con- 
alitatioaaod  tireless  energy.  Theie  are  perhaps  few  harder  worked 
■ua  ta  the  woitd.  Other  mien  of  great  states  ate  hedged  about 
by  carefully  devised,  peremptorily  executed,  ordinances  of  privacy. 
In  the  United  Slates  all  men  are  ec|ua],  and  have  an  indianable 
li^^t  lo  iatnide  oo  the  private  life  of  the  President.  Three  tunea 
a  ««ek  the  popalAoe  bvadc  White  House,  pass  in  long  line  through 
to  shake  hands  with  the  President,  ask  htm  how  he's 
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getting  on,  and  how  his  family  fare.  This  is  meiely  by  the  vay. 
There  are  recurring  epochs,  such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  he 
suffers  this  discipline  by  the  hour. 

This  quaint  exubeTance  of  national  feeling  is  a  sort  of 
excrescence  on  a  year's  work.  The  daily  round  of  toil,  beginning 
early  in  the  morning  and  coDtinoing  till  nearly  midnight,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  break  down  the  most  buoyant  spirit, 
the  strongest  physique.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  President, 
detained  by  urgent  public  business,  kept  luncheon  wiuting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  was  over,  leading  the  way  to 
the  room  upstairs,  formerly  the  Cabinet  Cooncil  Chamber  of 
Presidents,  he  was  intercepted  by  news  that  the  ministers  of  two 
Continental  States  were  awaiting  audience.  The  ceremony  did 
not  last  long,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  waa  back  agun  in  inezhaustdble 
spirits,  bubbling  with  good  humour,  insistent,  aa  if  he  had  nothing 
else  in  the  world  to  do,  upon  showing  his  guests  the  treasnies  of 
his  private  room. 

Among  the  pictures  on  the  wall  is  a  large  sketch  by  the  German 
Emperor,  in  which  with  his  own  hand  he  had  drawn  to  scale  every 
ship  in  the  American  Navy.  Thia  example  of  patient  industry 
bears  the  Emperor's  sign  manual,  and  was  given  to  the  FresideDt 
by  Prince  Henry  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  Statw.'' 


HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 
BY  ANUllKW  LAKO. 

JV.     rnS  BTRAKOB  CA8B  OF  BAKIML  DUyOlAS  HOUiL 

Thc  cam  of  Daniel  Dnn^ss  Homo  ia  said,  Id  tho  '  DictioDAiy  of 

Nationt]  Biography,'  to  preaent  a  curious  and  omiolved  problem. 

It  R*]'7  pre«nt0,  I  think,  two  problems  equally   unaolrw),  one 

■oentiiic,  and  the  other  social.    Uow  did  Mr.  Home,  the  w>n  of 

Scottish  parGiilA  in  tlic  lower  middle  clasH  at  higbwt,  educated  (as 

lar  aa  be  vaa  educated  at  all)  in  a  village  ol  Connecticot,  attain  his 

•ocial  poaitaoo  \    I  do  Dot  aak  why  be  was  '  taken  np '  by  memben 

of  ooble  Rn^isb  famibei :  '  the  cansaea  of  the  great '  nay  bo 

lavished  on  athletes,  ood  actors,  and  miuiciana,  and  Home's  re- 

maikable  peribnnioou  van  quite  enottgh  to  make  him  welcome 

in  coontiy  hooset.    Moreover,  be  i^yed  the  piano,  the  aocordios, 

asd  other  mosical  instnimente.    Foe  bis  mysterious  *  gift  *  ha 

might  be  invited  to  puzzle  and  amiue  royal  petite  (not  in  England), 

and  coattneotal  emperora,  and  kings.    But  be  did  much  more  than 

what  Houdin  or  Alexis  ooold  do.    He  sucoeeaively  married,  with 

the  permiseion  and  good  will  of  the  Csar,  two  Rnsaiaa  ladies  of 

noble  birth,  a  fe«t  maxplioaUe  when  we  think  of  th«  rule*  of  tho 

oootiDental  moMmw.    A  due,  or  a  prince,  or  a  marquis  may  many 

the  daughter  of  an  American  cjtizen  who  has  made  a  fortune  in 

lard.    But  the  daughten  of  the  RusMan  nofrfeaae  do  not  marry 

poor  American  citizens  with  the  good  will  of  the  Czar.    By  hia 

maniages  Home  far  outwent  such  famous  charlatans  as  Ca^watio, 

Heaier,  and  the  mysterious  Saint  Gerauun  the  deatUess.    Oa^- 

oatio  ai>d  Saint  Gcnnain  both  came  on  the  world  with  an  appear- 

aaee  of  great  wealth  and  display.    The  aoaroo  of  the  opalenca  of 

Saint  Uermain  is  aa  obscim  as  waa  the  source  of  the  sudden  enriofa* 

loent  of  Beau  Wilson,  whom  Law,  thc  finanrjcr,  killed  tn  a  duel. 

ChgBostro.  like  Law.  may  hare  acquired  his  diamonds  by  gambling 

Of  swind£ng.     But  neither  tbcM  two  men  nor  Ueamer,  tboogh 

much  in  the  aocit^  of  pnnoes,  ooold  have  hoped,  openly  and  with 

the  approval  of  Lads  XV.  vt  Louia  XVI.,  u>  w«d  a  noble  lady. 

Bnt  Uoma  did  so  twice,  tboo^  he  bad  no  wealth  at  aU. 

Cb^iostio  waa  a  low-born  Neapolitan  ruffian.    But  he  had  a 
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jwaence !  In  the  Memotn  ol  M"^""-*  d'Oberldieh  she  tella  u  how 
mncli  abe  <]ialik«d  iin<l  dutnuted  Ob^ lioatro,  Always  Avoiding  bint, 
and  wuning  Caidiaal  Rohan  against  him — in  vain.  But  she  admits 
that  tho  man  dominated  h«r,  or  would  havo  dominated  her,  by 
Bomathing  inexplicable  in  his  ej^es,  hie  beiaring,  and  bis  unaocouot- 
aUe  Icaowladge,  as  when  be  pablidy  announced,  on  a  ccrtAio  day, 
the  death  of  the  Rfeat  Empreea,  Mana  Theresa,  of  which  the  news 
did  not  arrive  till  iive  dajs  later.  Now  Homo  luid  none  of  this 
dominating  peisoD^ty.  lie  baa  been  described  to  me,  by  a  lady 
who  knew  him  in  his  later  years,  when  ho  had  ooaaod  to  wodt 
drawing-room  miracles  in  aociety,  as  a  gentle,  kindly,  quiet  penon, 
with  no  obvious  fault,  untesa  a  haimlesa  and  childlike  vanity  be  a 
fault.  He  liked  to  give  readings  and  recitations,  and  h«  t^ayed 
the  piano  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  Ho  was  a  fair  lingoiat,  be  had 
been  a  Catholic,  he  waa  of  the  middle  order  of  intelltgeiioo.  he  had 
DO  '  nuKioD  '  except  to  prove  that  disembodied  spirits  exist,  if  that 
were  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  marvels  which  attended  him. 
I  preeome  that  be  spoke  with  the  accent  of  Connecticat. 

Mr.  Rrtbwt  Bell,  in  Thr  Corshiu.  Maoaeisb,  Vol.  U..  1860, 
deacribf^  Homo's  miracles  in  an  article  called  '  Stranger  than 
Fiction.'  His  account  of  the  man's  peraonality  is  exactly  like  what 
I  have  already  ^ven.  Home  was '  a  very  mild  specimen  of  familiar 
hnmani^.'  H^  health  was  bad.  '  The  expression  of  his  face  in 
npoae '  (he  was  only  twenty-seven)  '  is  that  of  physical  suffering. 
.  .  .  There  is  more  kindlinesa  and  geDtlsnna  than  vigour  in  the 
character  of  his  features.  .  .  .  Hs  is  yat  so  young  that  the  playful- 
ness of  boyhood  baa  not  passed  away,  and  be  never  seems  so 
thoroughly  at  ease  with  himseU  and  others  as  when  ho  is  enjoying 
some  bght  and  temperate  amusement.' 

Thus  there  was  nothing  in  liome  to  dominate  or  even  to  excite 
personal  curiosity.  He  and  hia  more  intimate  Iriends,  not  mar- 
chioneeses  but  middtc-class  people,  corresponded  in  a  style  of  nubcr 
distasteful  clluaiveneas.  He  waa  a  tame  cat  about  a  house,  not  a 
Don  Juan.  I  have  never  board  a  whiapor  ahoat  light  k>v«e — 
noless  Mr.  Hamilton  Ald&,  to  be  quoted  later,  reports  such  a  whisper 
— not  a  word  against  his  private  cliatacter,  except  that  he  allowed 
a  teiiibly  vulgar  rich  woman  to  adopt  bim,  and  givo  him  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Wc  siiall  see  later  tliat  she  probably  had 
mixed  motives  both  for  giving  and  for  withdrawing  tlio  gift,  but 
there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  that  '  tlie  spirits '  had  rappud 
out  a  command  to  give  Home  some  thirty  thousand  poonds. 
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Spirits  oogbt  not  to  do  Uteae  things,  ttnd,  oeitainly,  honour  sbotUd 
hars  prawntcd  Home  from  taking  the  widow's  gold  even  if  they 
did.  Beyood  this  one  afisJr,  and  an  alleged  owe  of  imposture  at  a 
wtance.  Home's  private  character  raided  do  scandals  that  have 
nrriTed  into  our  knowledge.  It  ia  a  very  strange  thing,  as  we 
dull  Me,  tliat  the  cause  of  Home's  miraoleii  in  broad  daylight  or 
aitificia]  light,  could  never  be  traced  to  fraud,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
known  cause ;  while  the  case  in  which  imposture  is  alleged  oa  firat- 
luuid  evidence  occurrrd  under  oonditiona  of  light  so  bad  as  to 
make  detection  as  diilicult  as  belief  ought  to  have  been  impoaaiUe. 
It  is  difficult  to  fe«l  sure  that  we  have  certainly  detected  a  fraud  in 
very  bad  light ;  but  it  is  abAunl  to  believe  in  a  miracle,  when  the 
oonditiona  of  light  are  ouch  as  almost  to  make  detection  miraouloua. 

Given  this  mild  young  miuical  man  with  an  American  accent, 
As  problems  of  how  he  achieved  bis  social  succcssam,  kikI  how  be 
Btanaged  for  j'cars  to  escape  exposure,  if  he  did  his  miraoles  by 
eoojaring,  are  abnost  equally  perplexing.  The  second  puzde  is 
peiliapa  the  lees  hard  of  the  two,  for  Homo  did  not  take  money  as 
mediam  (though  he  took  money's  worth),  and  in  private  society 
aeind  and  held  the  mystio  hands  that  moved  about,  or  when 
they  •etzed  they  could  not  hold  them.  The  hands  melt«d  away, 
■o  people  said. 

A  sketch  of  Home's  life  must  now  be  given.'  He  wm  bom  in 
1833,  at  Currie,  a  village  near  Edinburgh.  In  his  later  yean  he 
sent  to  his  seoood  wife  a  photograph  of  the  street  of  cottages  bstide 
the  born,  tn  one  of  which  he  6nt  saw  the  light.  His  father  had  a 
right  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Home,  with  a  bend  sinister. 
b^Dg  the  natural  son  of  Alexander,  tenth  Eari  of  Home.*  The 
Medium's  ancestor  had  fought,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
hod  shirked  fighting,  st  Flodden  Field,  as  is  popularly  known  from 
the  ballad  '  The  Stitoa  of  Selkiric.'  The  maiden  name  of  Home's 
mother  was  Mocnetl.  He  was  adopted  by  an  aunt,  who,  about 
1M3,  carried  the  wondrous  child  to  America.  Ho  had,  sboo  he 
was  foar  years  old,  given  examples  of  seoond  sight ;  it  was  m  the 
tomily.    Home's  mother,  who  died  in  1890.  was  second-sighted. 


•  I  bOcfw  ImtHt^U  t»  J/f  lA/t,  BartM  L  a..  IKI.  1811.     II*  Gift  ^  Dmrnitt 

,  ttj  M-^""  Dviiglw  Uetmt  sod  otbcr  aaUiariilai. 

Il^se  aHatka*  tU*  £k4  ia  k  but*,  oomoilnit  sti  ■nor  of  Sb  Os*ld  Br«w>ter^ 

Sm\Uimli.  IL  IS,  Kola  |.    Tba  Karl  of  Hoou  about  18M  omIimI  quOiooa  un  Um 

wlijilS.aal  TliHn    ilm    I    I'liwj  auuiectiua  ifUUUiaUinllrwaa.'    DmgUat* 

tta  iiiMfl  Ulk  to  Ifca  taaOly. 
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M  were  tier  grcftb-oDelv,  ut  Uiquliut,  ftn<l  h«r  unclr,  a  Uackenzie. 
So  far  tbete  wm  oothiBg  imiuaal  or  alanning  in  Uome's  caae,  M 
leaat  (o  any  intolligeot  HigUander.  Not  tQl  1850,  after  liis  mother's 
death,  did  Hom«  begin  to  Iwai '  toad  blows  on  the  head  of  toy  bod, 
a»  i(  itruek  by  a  bammer.*  The  Wealey  family,  in  1716-17,  had 
been  quite  familiar  with  this  phenonvenon,  and  with  other  rappingi, 
and  movementa  of  objects  untoocbed.  In  fiict  all  thc^  tUin^dB 
df  world-wide  diffusion,  and  I  know  no  part  of  the  world,  avn^ 
or  civilised,  where  such  things  do  not  happen,  according  to  the 
evidence.' 

In  no  instance,  aa  iar  aa  I  am  infoimed,  did  anything  extra- 
ordiaary  occur  in  connection  with  Uome,  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  the  aocounta  of  Egyptian  mediums  in  lamhticbna. 

In  1860  Amsrica  was  interested  in  '  The  Rochester  Knocking^,' 
and  the  caae  of  the  Fox  girls,  a  replica  of  the  old  Cock  Lane  case 
which  interested  Dr.  Johnson  and  Horace  Walpole.  The  Fox  girls 
became  proUssional  mediums,  and.  long  aitcrwards,  confessed  that 
they  were  impostors.  They  were  so  false  that  their  confeancni  is 
of  no  value  as  eridenoe,  but  certainly  they  were  humbugs.  The 
air  was  full  of  talk  about  them,  and  other  people  like  them,  when 
Home,  aged  scvcnt<«n,  was  so  constantly  attended  by  noises  of 
rappings  that  his  aunt  threw  a  chair  at  him,  summoned  tluee 
preachers,  an  Independent,  »  Baptist,  aiid  a  Wesleyan  (Uome  was 
tlieii  a  Wealeyan),  and  plunged  into  oonfiiot  with  the  devil.  The 
fomitare  now  began  to  move  about,  untouched  by  man,  and 
Home's  sunt  turned  him  out  of  the  house.  Home  went  to  a  fttend 
in  another  little  town,  people  crowded  to  witness  the  phenomena, 
and  the  press  blaxoned  the  matl«r  abroad.  Henceforth,  Home 
was  a  wonder  worker ;  but  once,  for  a  whole  year — February  1856 
to  February  1857—'  the  power '  cnlircly  deserted  him,  and  after- 
wards, for  shorter  periods. 

In  1862  he  was  examined  by  the  celebrated  American  poet, 
Bryant,  by  a  professor  of  Harvard,  and  others,  who  reported  the 
usual  jAyacal  phenomena,  and  emphatically  dedared  that  '  we 
know  we  were  not  imposed  apon  or  deceived.'  '  Spirits '  spoke 
through  the  voice  of  the  entranced  Home,  or  rapped  out  messages, 
usually  gushing,  and  Home  floated  in  the  air,  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Ward  Qieney,  at  South  Uanohester,  Connecticut.    This  pheno- 

'  Tb«  culouB  Rsdet  msj  ooitmll  m;  Qick  Lamt  amd  Cmaman  Smm,  tai  n» 
Maltfm0  tf  StUfiaiit  tat  exaaplcs  «f  M>v«g«^  meduevkl.  wcknc  BgyjHlau.  ud 
SivepMaoHM. 
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eoostkntl;  irportod  in  tLe  Bible,  in  tUc  Xjve^  nt  the  Saints 
ist«,  in  the  expeiiencca  of  the  eaily  IrvingitM,  in 
tnal»,  in  lajsbtichiu.  and  in  savage  and  European  folk  lore. 
Elcho,  who  was  oat  vith  Prince  diarUts  in  the  Forty-Pivo, 
I  in  his  onpabtished  Uemotn  that,  being  at  Rome  about  1767, 
tut  to  hear  the  OTidenc«  in  the  process  of  caiKiniBiiig  a  saint, 
itly  doad.  and  heatd  witaecaea  fwe«r  that  thejr  had  aeen  the 
,  while  alive,  floating  about  in  the  air,  Uke  Home.  St.  Thctesa 
notoiioua  for  this  acoompUjihmeQt.  Home's  Brat  feat  of  this 
ooeomd  '  in  a  darkened  room,'  a  very  dark  room  indeed,  as 
tvideaoe  shows.  It  had  been  darkened  on  purpose  lo  tr)-  ao 
riment  in  seeing  '  N  rays,*  which  had  been  recently  inveati* 
by  Rpichcabiich.  Scien«'  has  brought  them  reccnUy  back 
notice.  I'he  evidence  f»r  the  fact,  io  t^  case,  was  that  people 
Home's  feet.  '  I  have  been  lifted  in  the  light  of  day  only  onoe, 
that  was  in  America ; '  also,  in  the  light  of  four  gas  lamps  *  in 

in  Soane  Street.* 
iter  attracting  a  good  deal  of  notice  iu  Kew  York,  Rome,  on 
I  9,  1855,  timed  up  at  Cox's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  where 
Cos  gave  him  hoepitality  as  a  non-'  pa>'ing  gural.'  Now 
ned  the  aSair  of  &r  David  Brewster  and  Lord  Brougham. 
1  were  capable  of  hallocinations.  Lord  Brougham  publiahed 
eoount  of  a  oommon  death-bed  wraith,  which  he  saw  onoe  while 
bath  (the  vision  coincided  with  the  death  of  the  owner  ol  the 
tb).  aad  Sir  David'a  dan^ter  t«Ib  how  that  philosopher  saw, 
L  Iieoaard'a  College,  St.  Andrews,  a  wraith  whose  owner  was 
effect  health.  Sir  David  sent  letters,  forming  a  journal,  to  bis 
^•od,  in  Juiw  (no  day  given)  1^55,  deKribed  his  visit  tA 
Be  aaya  that  he.  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Home  sat 
*  at  a  moderately  uzed  table,  Uk  ttrudure  of  wAkA  ve  uvre 
lo  euunine.  In  a  short  time  the  table  shuddered,  and  a 
motion  ran  up  our  anns.  .  .  .  The  table  actually  rose 
ground,  when  no  hand  was  upon  it.  A  larger  table  was 
.  and  exhibited  tioular  movements.  An  accordion  waa 
is  Lord  Brougham's  band,  and  gave  out  a  nngle  note.  .  .  . 
haad.bell  was  then  laid  with  its  mouth  on  the  carpet,  and 
tying  for  some  time,  it  actually  rang  when  nothing  could  have 
it.  The  bd)  waa  then  placed  upon  the  other  side,  still 
tba  eupet,  and  it  came  over  to  mc,  and  placed  ilaeU  in  my 
It  did  the  Mune  to  Lord  BroDgham.  These  were  tlie 
•zperimenta :  we  aoold  pva  no  egpUnation  of  them,  and 
Toi.  xvL— no.  H.  HJI.  31 
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GoaU  not  cofljeciure  iiow  tbey  oodd  be  produced  by  any  kind  of 
mechniiatn.  .  .  .  W«  do  oot  believe  that  it  was  the  worlc  of  spiriU.' 

So  Sir  David  wrote  in  a  private  letter  of  Juno  1855,  just  after 
the  eveota.  But  tlw  affair  cwne  to  be  talked  aboat,  ajid.  on 
S^tembei  29, 1855,  Sit  Duvid  wrote  to  '  The  Homing  Advertiser.' 
Ue  had  seen,  he  said,  '  aeveraJ  mechanical  c&«cta  which  I  wai 
nnaUe  to  explain.  .  .  .  But  1  saw  enough  to  convince  myself  that 
thej  ooald  all  be  produced  by  Uuniaii  fi-vt  and  haods,'  though  be 
also,  in  June,  'could  not  oonjocture  how  they  could  be  produced' 
by  any  kind  of  met^anim.'  L«t«r.  October  9,  Sir  David  again 
wrote  to  tl»  newspaper.  This  tine  he  said  UiBt  be  might  have 
discovered  the  fnnd,  had  he  'been  permitted  to  take  a  peep  beneath 
the  drapery  of  the  table.'  Bat  in  June  he  Mid  that  be  '  was  invited 
to  examine  the  stnicttin'  of  the  table.*  He  denied  that  '  a  large 
table  was  moved  about  in  a  modt  extraordinary  way.'  In  June  be 
kftd  Mteited  that  this  occurred.  lie  declared  that  the  bell  did  not 
ring.  In  June  be  averred  that  it  rang  '  when  notlung  rauld  have 
tODcbed  it.'  In  October  he  aoggested  that  machinery  attached  to 
'  the  lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home's  body '  could  produce  lite 
cfieota :  in  June  '  we  could  not  conjecture  how  tbey  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  kind  of  mechanism.'  On  Sir  David's  deatli,  his 
daughter  and  biograpbcr.  Mrs.  Gordon,  publiahed  (1669)  his  letter 
of  June  1S55.  Home  then  scored  rather  freely,  as  tho  man  of  m 
Bcience  denied  publicly,  in  October  18^,  what  be  bad  privatelyfl 
written  to  his  family  in  June  1855,  when  the  eventa  were  fresh  in 
his  memory.  This  was  not  the  only  ewe  in  which  '  a  scientist  of 
Enropean  rcputution  '  did  not  increase  hi«  reputation  for  common 
veracity  in  his  attempts  to  put  down  Home.  fl 

The  adventure*  cj  Home  in  the  Courts  of  Europe,  his  desertion  ' 
of  the  errors  of  Wesleyan  UetJwdiam  for  those  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  bis  handsome  enti^rtainmeiit  by  diamond-giving  empeioiB, 
bis  expulsion  from  Rome  as  a  sorcerer,  and  so  forth,  cannot  be 
dealt  with  here  for  lack  of  space.  We  come  to  the  great  Home> 
Brownbg  problem. 

In  I85:j.  Home  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  at  the  house  of  a 
&Ir.  Rymer,  at  Ealing,  the  first  of  only  two  meetings.'  On  tiiis 
occaeion,  says  Home,  s  wreath  of  clematis  rose  from  the  table  and 
floated  towards  Mrs.  Browning,  behind  whom  her  husband  went 
and  stood.  l*be  wreath  settled  on  the  lady's  bead,  not  on  that  of 
Mr.  Brownbg,  who,  Home  thooght,  was  jealous  of  the  favour, 
•  /sMditti*,  U.  100. 
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This  ia  maniffstJy  absurd.  Soon  after,  all  but  Mr.  Rjiner  were 
aakwl  tn  leave  tlie  room.  Two  days  later,  Mr.  Browning  naked  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  a  friend  for  another  nianet,  but  tbe  arran^ 
OMBta  of  the  Rjrmen,  with  whom  Home  was  Btajping.  made  this 
impOMble.  Later.  Home,  with  Mrs.  Itjmer,  called  on  tlie  Brown- 
ingi  in  town,  and  Mr.  Browning  tWdiiKKl  to  notice  Homo ;  there 
waa  a  aoene.  and  Mrs.  Browning  (who  waa  later  a  thnw-quarten 
beberer  in  'efurit^')  wat  distreeeed.  In  lSf*l  Mr.  Browning  pub- 
Gsbed  '  Mr.  8)udge,  the  Medium,'  which  had  Htf  air  d(  a  personal 
Mladt  on  Home  aa  a  dotectetl  and  oonfewing  American  impintor. 
Such  is  Home's  aceoont.  It  was  published  In  1372,  and  was  open 
^to  contradiction.  1  ain  not  aware  that  Mr.  Bronning  took  any 
nb^'c  notice  of  it. 
In  July  1889  the  lat«  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Pro{e<t<K>r  W.  K. 
Barrett  pabbabed,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Society  (or  Paychic<tl 
Reeeardi,'  p.  102,  the  (oUowing  statement ;  *  We  have  found  no 
aHegatioiia  o(  fraud '  (in  Hom«) '  on  which  we  should  be  justified  in 
laying  mnch  streae.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  has  told  to  one  of  u<i  * 
(Mr.  Myera)  '  the  circiunstancea  which  mainly  led  to  tbat  opinion 
of  Hotne  which  was  expressed  in  "  Mr.  Slad^,  the  Medium."  It 
•ppean  that  a  tody  (since  dead)  repeated  to  Mr.  Browning  a  state- 
ment made  to  her  by  a  Udy  and  gentleman  (sincQ  dead)  as  to  their 
fitHJing  Home  in  the  act  of  czpenmenting  with  pho^horus  on  the 
prodoetion  of  '  spirit  lights,'  which  (so  far  aa  Mr.  Browning  n- 
Bwmben)  wore  Lo  be  rubbed  round  the  walla  of  the  room,  near  the 
eeiliiig,  so  M  to  appear  when  the  room  waa  dariccoed.  This  piew 
of  evideooe  poweriully  impreaaed  Ur.  Browning ;  but  it  oomes  to 
oa  at  third  band,  without  written  record,  and  at  a  diatanoo  of 
neatly  forty  yeaia.' 

Cleariy  this  story  is  not  evidence  against  ITome. 

Bat,  •everal  yaaii  ago,  an  eminent  writer,  whom  I  ne«d  DOfe 

Bane,  published  in  a  newapaper  another-  version.     Mr.  Browning 

^bad  told  him.  he  aaid,  that,  sitting  with  Honii!  aiul  Mr*.  Ilrowniog 

^^Mparrotly  alone,  those  three)  in  a  d&rkcned  room,  he  taw  a  white 

^Bbject  ii»  above  tbe  tabl^  Tbip  Home  repmaented  aa  the  phantasm 

Bbf  a  child  of  Mr.  and  MnlMCwning.  wUch  died  in  infancy,    Hr. 

Browning  aeix«d  the  phantasm,  which  was  Home's  naked  foot. 

But  (1)  Mr.  aitd  Mrm.  Bniwning  had  no  child  which  died  in 
infancy ;  and  (3)  Mfs.  Browning's  lu>tief  survived  Uie  ahook.  On 
Deeamber  &.  If<ClS,  to  the  '  Time«  Literary  Supplemsnt,'  a  letter  by 
Hr.  R.  Barrett  Riowwng  appeared.    He  says :  '  Mr.  Hum*,  who 
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rabaoqnoutly  cliangcd  liU  namu  U>  Uomo  *  ('  Homo  *  if  pronounMcl 
'  Bttnw '  in  Scotland),  *  ma  detect4^d  in  " «  mlgar  Iraud."  for 
I  hvct  he»xd  my  lather  repeatedly  describe  how  lie  caught  hol<l  of 
his  foot  under  the  table.'  In  the  other  story  the  foot  waa  <Aove  th« 
table;  in  th«  new  vonion  no  infant  phantasm  occunt.  Morvover, 
to  catch  a  man's  loot  under  a  table  in  Itsell  provea  nothing.  What 
was  the  foot  doing,  and  why  did  Mr,  Browmng  not  tell  tlus  story 
to  Mr.  Myers  1    We  '  get  no  forrarder.' 

On  November  28.  1902.  Mr.  MemBeW,  in  the  "nines  Literary 
Supi^ement,'  published  a  letter  of  August  30  (t),  1859,  from  Mrs. 
Browning  to  Uiss  De  Gaudrion,  as  to  the  Biance  with  the  Brownings 
at  Ealing.  Mn.  Browning  cndoMtl  a  letter  from  Ur.  Browning, 
giving  his  impnwsiona.  '  Mine,  I  must/ranMy  say,  were  ntfinJy 
differtnt,^  wrote  JAn.  Browning  ;  and  Hotne  says :  '  Mm.  Browning 
was  much  moved,  ood  she  not  only  then  but  ever  since  expicssed 
ber  entiro  belief  and  pleasure  in  what  occunod.*  In  her  letter, 
Ura.  Browning  adds :  '  For  my  own  part,  and  in  my  own  con- 
KMDoe,  I  find  no  rcaaon  for  considering  the  medium  in  queation 
nqkonsible  for  anything;  seen  or  heard  on  that  oocasioo.'  Bat 
'  I  consider  that  the  seeking  for  intcrcoarM  with  any  partionlar 
^trit  would  be  apt  to  end  either  in  disappointinent  or  detoaioii,*  ^ 
ud  Bhe  uses  the  phrase  '  the  supposed  spirits.'  ^| 

This  lady  cannot  conceivably  have  ban  looking  for  theghoatof^^ 
a  child  that  never  wa^  born,  sod  been  deceived  by  Home's  white 
foot,  which  Mr.  Browning  tbcn  caught  hold  of — an  incident  which 
Mrs.  Browning  could  not  have  forgotten  by  August  30,  1856,  if  it 

occurred  in  July  of  that  yeor.     Yet  Mr, has  published  the 

statement  that  Mr.  Browning  told  him  that  story  of  Home's  foot, 

dead  child,  and  all,  and  Mr. is  a  man  of  undoubted  boQOttt,^ 

and  of  the  acutest  intelligence.  H 

Mr.  Browning  (August  30, 1855)  asaurcd  Mm  J>e  Gaudrion  that 
he  held  '  the  whole  display  of  hands."  '  spirit  att«raac«fl,'  ic,  to 
he  *  a  cheat  and  imposture.'  He  acquitted  the  Rymers  (at  whose 
house  the  eianee  was  held)  of  coUosJon,  and  spoke  very  higlJy  of 
their  moral  character.  But  he  gave  no  reason  for  his  disbelief,  and 
aaid  nothing  about  catching  hold  of  Home's  foot  either  under  or 
above  the  table.  He  simply  states  his  opinion ;  the  whnlo  afiair 
was  '  mdancholy  stufi.'  How  can  we  account  for  tlio  stoiy  o( 
Mr.  Browning  and  Home's  foot  ?  Can  poets  possess  an  ima^no-  ^ 
lion  too  rxubvnnt,  or  a  memory  not  wholly  accurate  1  H 

But  Mr.  Menifield  had  written,  on  August  18, 1855,  a  tecord  of  aafl 
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Eftliog  •tane*  of  July  185>5.  About  fourteen  people  sat  round  a 
tafale,  in  a  room  ol  which  two  windows  opened  on  the  Uwo.  The 
BfttQlv  of  the  light  u  not  stated.  There  was  '  heuving  up  of  tin 
uUe,  tapping,  pUpog  an  accordion  under  the  table,  and  ao  on.* 
Mo  dctaib  are  given  ;  but  there  were  no  visible  hmnd^.  Later,  by 
■■ch  li^lt  as  fUters  in  when  the  mooo  has  set  on  a  clew  night. 
Hone  gav«  another  stance.  'The  outlinm  o(  the  windows  we 
eonld  well  see,  and  the  form  of  any  large  object  intervening  before 
tbtCB,  thongfa  not  with  accuracy  of  outline.'  In  oircumstances  so 
broonble  to  azact  obsorration,  Sir.  Merrificld  det«ct«d  '  an  object 
naembling  a  child's  hand  with  a  long  wide  sleeve  attache<l  to  it  * 
and  also  attached  to  Home's  shoulder  and  arm,  and  moving  aa 
Home  moved.  A  lady,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Merri&eld,  oono- 
bont«d.< 

Hui  ig  the  one  known  caae  of  detection  of  fraud,  on  Home's 
part,  given  on  first-hand  evidence,  and  written  only  a  few  weeks 
after  Ibe  evants.  One  other  case  1  was  kJd  by  the  obaer%'et,  very 
many  years  after  the  event,  sad  in  this  case  fraud  was  not  neoes- 
•snly  implied.  It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  F.  W.  U.  Myen 
tfaoogbt  these  '  phantasmal  arms  instructive  in  more  than  ono 
wpect,'  as  snppljring  '  a  misnng  link  between  mere  phantasou 
^tA  eetoplastio  phenomena.'  * 

Kow  this  is  the  extraordinary  feature  in  the  puzile.  There  are 
many  attested  accounts  of  bsinds  seen,  in  Home's  presence,  in  a 
good  tight,  with  no  attachment ;  and  no  fraud  is  known  ever  to 
have  been  detected  in  such  instanoes.  The  strange  fact  is  that  if 
we  !»▼•  oiw  record  of  a  dct*otioa  ol  Home  in  a  puerUe  fraud  in 
lb*  dufc,  we  have  none  of  a  detection  in  hla  most  notablo 
pheoonens  in  a  good  light  To  take  one  example.  In  '  The 
Nuetoeatb  Century'  for  April  1830  Mr.  Uamdlon  Ald^  published 
the  EoOowiag  statement,  of  which  ho  had  made  the  record  in  hia 
Dtaiy. '  more  than  twenty  jrears  ago.'  Mr.  AfaU  also  told  me  tha 
■toiy  in  oonvenatioo.  He  was  '  prejudiood  '  against  Home,  whom 
be  Boet  at  Nice,  '  in  the  boose  of  a  Russian  lady  of  diatiootioa.' 
*  His  eery  physieal  msnifeatations,  I  was  told,  had  cattsed  his  expul- 
■OB  from  more  than  one  private  house.'  Of  these  aberrations  one 
bas  Dot  bewd  elstwbere.  Ur.  Ald^  was  asked  to  meet  H.  Alpbonso 
'  one  of  the  hardest-beaded,  the  wittiest,  and  most  soeptic*] 
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men  in  France  *  («  «etl-m«rited  description),  at »  aianee  witli  Home. 
Hr.  Aide's  pivjtHlice,  H.  Karr'«  h&nl-beBdod  McpUcism,  prove  Uiem 
wibtesam  not  biassed  in  favoar  of  hocus-pocus. 

The  two  arriTod  first  at  the  vills.  and  ynn  ahown  into  a  V817 
large,  nncarpeted,  and  brilliant];  lighted  salon.  The  fomitan 
was  very  bcatT-,  the  tabica  won  *  moetly  of  marble,  and  none  of 
Axm  had  any  doth  upon  ihem.'  There  wen  about  twenty  candles 
in  sooneea,  all  lit.  at>d  a  moderator  lamp  in  the  oentn  of  '  the 
poodentn  roond  rosewood  table  at  which  we  were  to  sit.'  Mr. 
Aldi  '  ejtamined  the  room  carefully ,*  and  obitorved  that  wires  could 
not  pooeibly  he  attached  to  the  heavy  famiture  ranged  along  the 
walU,  and  on  the  polished  floor  wirmi  could  not  wm^  notice. 
The  nomber  pieeenc,  including  Home,  waa  nine  when  all  had 
arrived.  All  haoda  were  on  the  table,  but  U.  .\lphon»e  Kair 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  break  the  cirde,  go  ooder  the  taUe,  or 
make  any  other  jn>rt  of  search  whenever  he  pleased.  '  This  UomA 
made  no  objection  to.*  Raps '  went  nnni  under  the  table,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither  in  a  way  difficult  to  aocouot  for  hy  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  medium's  toe '  (or  knee),  '  the  common  cxplanatioQ.' 
(I  may  remark  that  this  kind  of  rapping  is  now  ao  rare  that  I  think 
Mr.  Frederick  Uyers,  with  all  his  exiwricnoe.  never  heard  it.) 
Ur.  AId6  was  observant  enough  to  notice  tbat  a  lady  had  caauall; 
dropped  her  bracelet,  thoogh  she  vowed  that  it  *  was  snatched 
from  her  by  a  spirit.*  *  It  was  oertaiidy  removed  from  her  lap.  and  mi 
daiic-oil  about  under  the  table.  .  .  .'  H 

Then  Budderdy  '  a  heavy  armchair,  placed  against  the  wall  at 
the  further  end  of  the  folotto,  ran  violently  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  towards  us.'  Other  chairs  nLihed  about  '  with  sCiU 
greater  veloca^.'  The  h^avy  tabl«>  then  tilted  up,  and  the  moderator 
lamp,  with  some  pencils,  slid  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  table,  but 
did  not  fall  ofl.  Mr.  ATde  looked  under  th»  table :  Home's  legs 
were  inactive.  Home  said  that  he  thought  the  table  would  '  aaoend,* 
and  Alphonsc  Karr  dived  under  it,  and  walked  about  on  all  foon, 
examining  everybody's  feet — the  others  were  ataoding  up.  The 
table  rose  '  three  or  four  feet,'  at  highcet-,  and  remained  10  air 
'  from  two  to  three  minutos.'  It  rose  so  high  that  '  all  could  see 
Karr,  and  see  also  that  no  one's  lega  moved.'  M.  Karr  was  not  a 
little  annoyed  ;  bat,  as  '  Sandow  could  not  have  lifted  the  tahla 
evenly,'  even  if  allowcil  to  put  his  handH  b«ncath  it,  and  as  Home,  J 
•t  cme  side,  bad  his  bands  above  it,  clearly  Uome  did  not  lift  it.        | 

All  alike  bebeld  this  phenomenon,  and  Mr.  AldA  asks  *wai 
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I  bypowttfed  1 '  Were  aQ  hypootiaMl  t  People  have  tried  to 
hypootise  Mr;  Aide,  never  with  sncocas,  and  certainlj  no  [onn  of 
liypootiuxi  koowQ  to  ncienm  was  here  ronramed.  No  prooew  of 
that  sort  hmd  been  gone  through,  and.  except  when  Homo  said  th&t 
be  tboaght  the  t«ble  would  ucend,  th«i«  had  be«n  no  '  verbal  sux* 
gcatioii ;  *  nobody  was  told  what  to  took  out  for.  In  hypnotic 
■xperitoent  it  ia  found  that  A.  (if  told  to  oce  anj-thing  not  presc-nt) 
will  «iiec«ed,  B.  will  fail,  C  will  sec  itomethiiig,  and  m>  on,  thoogb 
tbeee  n)b}ects  have  been  duly  hypnotJsed,  which  Mr.  Afd£  and  tli« 
net  had  not.  That  an  unhypnotiacd  oompoiiy  (or  a  company 
wboQj  unaware  tLat  any  hypnotic  procea  has  boon  perfonned  on 
tiiem)  shotild  all  be  sabj^cted  by  any  one  to  tlie  same  hallucina- 
tion, by  uiiattcnd  command,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  science,  and 
noet  men  of  acience  woald  deny  that  oven  one  single  poraon  could 
be  hallncinated  by  a  speeial  suggestion  not  indicated  hy  outwan) 
mwi,  patore,  or  otherwise.  We  read  of  such  feata  in  tales  of 
*^aiDOitr,'  like  that  of  the  Gobtin  Page  in  'Tlu;  Lay  of  the  l^aat 
MbwtRl,*  Imt  to  p^iJtoIogicBl  scienoe,  I  repeat,  they  are  absolutely 
■■kncnm.  The  explanation  is  not  what  is  technically  styled  a  txrra 
tmmu.  Mr.  Aide's  story  is  absolutely  unexplained,  and  it  is  one  of 
Mtmt,  attested  in  lettm  to  Home  from  people  of  undoubted  wtim 
■ad  good  position.  Mr.  Myera  examined  and  authenticated  the 
letteca  by  post  marks,  handwriting.  Mid  other  teata.' 

In  one  oaae  the  tlieoty  of  halluctnaUon  induced  by  Home,  ao 
Ibftt  pco{4a  aaw  what  did  not  oocor,  was  aaserted  by  Or.  Carpenter, 
F.rA*  Dr.  Caiptmter,  who  was  a  wondrously  saperior  person, 
wrote  :  *  The  must  dtvane  accoonta  of  a  liance  will  be  given  by  a 
believer  and  a  so^ilie.  One  wiD  declare  that  a  table  nee  in  the 
air,  while  another  (who  had  been  watching  its  feet)  is  coofident 
that  it  never  left  the  ground.'  Hr.  Aide's  statement  proves  that 
lliia  expUnatioQ  doca  not  fit  Am  cue.  Dr.  Carpenter  wont  nn  to 
■ay  what  was  not  true :  '  A  whole  party  of  b^vers  wiQ  uffltm 
that  they  saw  Mr.  Home  float  in  at  oite  window  and  out  at  another, 
wUrt  a  Mlgle  boosst  soepiio  declares  that  Mr.  Home  woa  sitting 
in  his  chair  all  the  time.'  *  This  waa  false.  Dr.  Chipenler  n^ferred 
lo  the  pubbsbed  statement  of  Lord  Adaro  (Dunravon)  and  Lord 
Lindsay  (the  Ear)  of  Crawford),  that  thuy  «ttw  Home  float  into  a 
windov  of  the  room  where  they  were  sitting,  out  of  the  next  room. 
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where  Home  wu,  and  float  hock  agm»,  at  Ashley  PUoe,  S.W., 
December  16,  186S.  No  '  lumest  sceptic  *  was  pnsent  and  denied 
the  facta.  The  other  penon  pnaeDt,  Oaptaia  Wynne,  wrote  to 
Home,  in  a  letter  printad  (with  exciBiona  of  some  contemptooos 
phiuee)  by  Madame  Home,  and  read  in  the  original  US.  by  Ur. 
Myers.  He  said :  *  I  wrote  to  tlie  Medium  to  say  I  was  present  as 
a  witness.  I  don't  think  that  any  one  who  knows  me  would  for 
one  moment  aay  that  I  was  a  victim  to  haDuoination  or  any  humbug 
of  that  kind.'  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  1671,  writing  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review'  (Vol.  13],  pp.  336.  S-IT),  had  criticifled  I^rd  Lindsay's 
aocoont  of  what  occurred  on  December  16,  1668.  lie  took  excep- 
tioD  to  a  point  in  Lord  Lindsay's  grammar,  he  asked  why  Loid 
Lindsay  did  not  cite  the  two  other  observers,  and  he  said  (what  I 
doubt)  that  the  observations  were  made  by  moonlight.  So  Lord 
Ijodsay  had  said ;  but  the  curious  may  consult  the  almanack.  Even 
in  a  fog,  however,  people  in  a  room  can  see  a  man  come  in  by  the 
window,  and  go  out  again,  *  head  first,  with  the  body  rigid,'  at  a 
great  height  above  the  ground. 

Hr.  Podmore  has  suggested  that  Home  thrust  his  bead  ami 
shoulders  out  of  the  window,  and  that  the  three  cxcit«d  friends 
fancied  tii«  rest ;  but  they  first  saw  him  in  the  air  outside  of  the 
window  of  thnir  room.'  Nothing  is  explained,  in  this  case,  by 
Dr.  Carpenter's  explanation.  Dr.  Carpenter  (1871)  discredited  the 
ezpi^rimciits  niade  on  Homo  by  Sir  William  Crookos  and  attested 
by  Sir  William  Huggins,  because  the  latter  was  only  '  an  amateur 
in  a  branch  of  research  which  tasks  the  keenest  poweni  of  observa- 
tion,* not  of  experinunt ;  while,  in  the  chemical  experiments  of 
Sir  William  Crookes, '  the  ability  he  dispUyed  was  purely  tecAnieal,' 
Neither  gentleman  oould  dream  *  that  there  axe  moral  aoorces  of 
ciTor'' 

Alas,  Dr.  Carpenter,  when  he  boldly  pablished  (in  1876)  the 
thing  that  was  not,  proved  that  a  '  scientist '  may  be  misled  by 
'  moral  sources  of  error ' ! 

In  1890,  in  '  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.B.,'  Sr  William  Crookes 
published  full  ccmtemporary  accounts,  noted  by  himself,  of  his 
experiments  on  Homo  in  1^1,  with  elaborate  mechanical  teats  as 
to  altetation  of  weights ;  and  recorded  Home's  feats  in  handling 
red<hot  coals,  and  oommunicating  the  power  of  doing  so  to  others, 
and  to  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  on  which  a  piece  of  red-hot 
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c^ucoaI  Uy  for  somo  tin>e.  Beyond  a  hole  of  half  an  inch  ia 
diuneier,  to  wtuoh  Home  drew  attention,  the  cambric  wa«  on- 
bannftd.  Sir  William  tested  it :  it  had  undeigone  do  chemical 
pfepsiBtJoo. 

lato  the  detaila  of  the  mechanical  teata  aa  bo  alterations  of 
mi^ts,  I  cannot  go,  Ur.  Angelo  Lewis  {Professor  Hofitnan),  an 
cxput  in  conjoriDg,  says  that,  accepting  Sir  William's  veracity, 
and  that  he  was  not  baDueinat«cl.  the  phcnomana  'seem  to  me 
dtstiDOtly  to  be  ontaide  the  range  of  trick,  and  therefore  to  be  good 
evidence,  so  far  as  vrc  can  trust  personal  evidence  at  all,  of  Home's 
power  of  producing  motion,  without  contact,  in  inaniinat«  bodies.* 
Sir  WQliam  himself  writce  (1890) :  '  I  have  discoi-ered  no  flaw  in 
the  cxpetimeots,  or  in  the  reasoning  I  baaed  upon  them.* '  The 
Botci  of  tlko  performances  weie  written  while  they  were  actosUy 
in  oontse  of  proceeding.  Thus  '  the  table  rose  oompletely  off  the 
gronad  seven!  times,  whilst  the  gentlemen  present  todc  a  candle. 
and.  kfieering  down,  delibetatelf  examined  the  position  of  Mr. 
Home's  knees  and  feet,  and  saw  the  three  feet  of  the  table  quite  off 
tbe  ground.*  Every  observer  in  turn  satisfied  himself  of  the  facta ; 
they  oooJd  not  all  be  hallucinated. 

I  have  not  entered  on  the  '  spiritual '  part  of  the  puule,  the 
CBmimicalioDS  from  *  spirits '  of  matters  not  contdcnulti  known 
to  pistota  pteeent,  but  found  to  be  correct.  That  is  too  large  a 
sobject.  Nor  have  I  ent«red  into  the  case  of  Mrs,  Lyon's  gift  to 
Home,  for  the  evidence  only  proved,  as  the  judge  hi>ld,  and,  I  think, 
ngkUy  held,  that  the  pit  was  prompted,  at  least  to  aome  extent, 
by  what  Home  decided  to  be  spiritual  rappings.  That  quite 
desboys  his  moral  character,  as  far  as  this  case  went.  But  bis 
myeteiy,  as  far  as  tbe  best  of  the  drawing-room  miracles  are  con- 
cerned, ti  solvrd  by  uo  theory  or  combination  of  theotiea,  naithsr 
by  tbe  hypothesis  of  ooojuring,  nor  of  c<dkctive  halluctnaUon.  Dor 
ol  a  Mend  of  both.  The  cases  of  Sir  David  Brewster  and  of  Dx. 
Oarpeoter  prove  bow  far  some  'scieotista'  will  go,  rather  than 
appear  in  an  attitodo  of  agnoatieism,  of  not  having  a  aound 
eo^aoation. 

Tb»  Tafying  atooea  about  Mr.  Browning  are,  apparently, 
iiMt^i*"  of  tbs  avolotion  of  mjrtb,  as  ezomplifled  in  tlw  popular 
jpme  of  '  Russian  scapdal.' 
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Ox  th«  nigHt  of  February  9,  s  few  frail  deatmyera  beloi^io^  to 
Japanese  fleet,  the  crews  ol  which  did  not  Dumber  more  than  nztjr 
Dwn  apieoe,  •pproachod  nndet  cover  of  daiknesii  a  powerful  Ruaaan 
squadron  outnde  Port  Arthur,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  aiinutea, 
at  DO  loaa  to  themselves.  leduoed  a  '  fleet  m  being '  to  unpoteooe, 
and  gained  for  their  couiitry  the  command  of  the  sea — truly  the 
most  astoonding  naval  miracle  which  has  ever  y«t  been  witnessed. 
All  the  world  knows  now  how  it  was  performed,  bj  wh&t  agency 
such  a  etaggering  and  far-reaching  mult  waa  gained.  Tfao  weapon 
which  dealt  the  blow  was  the  Wliitehead  torpedo,  an  engine  of 
warfare  known  by  name  to  many,  but  the  possibililMa  of  whkh  had 
been  hitherto  realised  only  by  a  few. 

Befnrc  dealing  with  the  interesting  and  important  oonsidera- 
ttons  which  the  subject  involves,  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable,  for 
the  rnke  of  the  lay-reader  whose  acqnmint«noa  with  the  mysterin 
of  torpedo  warfare  are  necessarily  limited,  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  weapon  itself.  The  Whitehead  torpedo  is  forty  years 
old,  but  ita  form  to-day  is  as  di&eient  from  what  it  waa  in  the  6nt 
year  of  its  existence  as  the  latest  type  of  express  locomotive  is  from 
Qeorge  Stephenson's  old  '  Rocket.'  Its  originator  waa  Captain 
Lupois,  of  the  Austtian  navy,  and  its  developer  waa,  and  is,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  an  Englishman  who,  tn  IMl,  occupied  the  poet  of 
manager  to  an  engineering  firm  at  Piume.  The  officer's  sogges- 
tions,  tboogh  supplying  the  germ  which  was  destined  eventually  to 
develop  into  the  perfect  instrument,  were  too  crude  for  praoUcal 
use,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  acoordingly  abandoned  the  original  design 
entirely,  and  after  a  lengthy  period  of  experiment  and  sacnt  oon- 
Btniction  produced  the  weapon  wluch  will  for  ever  make  his  name 
famous  in  naval  annals.  Since  that  time  improvement  upon  iffl- 
provement  has  bean  devised,  until  to-day  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
isnks  as  a  potent  weapon  of  precision,  the  capabilities  of  which 
eclipse  entirely  those  of  the  gun  and  the  ram. 

The  latest  pattern  of  torpedo  may  be  briefly  deecribed  as  a 
ctgar-ahaped  object  made  of  steel,  16  feet  71  inchea  long,  and 
17'72  iDcbea  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part.    It  'm.  divided  into  five 
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lis— Dameljr,  the  explosive  heftd,  air  chamber,  baUnM 

liber,  engbie  oomputmimt,  and  buoyancy  chamber.    In  the  km 

of  all  an  Uie  propeQera  and  niddera.    The  head  of  tbe  torpedo  in  tHe 

b>e«t  psttenu  ts  bhifi,  like  Hm  of  any  fish  which  ia  remarkable  for 

iU  ipeed  «od  power  of  tnniiDg ;  and,  so  aa  to  render  the  rf  ilectioa 

from  Nature  complete,  tJie  ^ape  tapen  away  to  the  tail.    The 

txptonve  bead  ooDtaina.  in  the  eoae  of  tbe  larger  pattvniM,  neatly 

two  faondred  pounds  of  gtm-cottoa — that  of  tbe  14-inch  canying  len 

than  one  hundred  pounds — which  is  detonated  by  a  '  ptntol  head  * 

being  driven  by  the  force  of  impact  into  a  '  primer  ohai^ '  of 

hdminato  of  mercury.    The  air  cliumber,  as  its  name  implies,  ^tm 

Hfike  neceasary  buoyancy  to  the  torpedo  ;  but  it  fulfils  another  moat 

^Hnportant  dnty  by  supplying  the  motive  power  for  the  engine — 

^Aamely,  air  oompreased  to  a  presaure  of  l.rtSO  pounds  to  the  square 

^Bidl.    The  balance  chamber  contains  the  beautifully  inj^cnious  and 

^^tfkale  apparatos  which  maintains  tbe  tor]>cdo  at  its  proper  drpth 

in  tbe  water  aod  tbe  variooi  oootroUing  valves  through  which  the 

air  pmmt»  on  its  way  to  tbe  enginvs.     The  engine  compartment 

contains  tbe  en^ea  and  the  servo-motor.    Tbe  engines  am  single 

actiag  tbree-eytinder  ooea,  made  by  Mensr*.  Brotherhood,  the  indi- 

nied  borse-power  of  which  in  the  Iat«at  pattern  b  as  much  as 

fifty-«u,  tbe  servo-motor  being  an  initimmcni  devised  for  the  pur- 

poaa  of  toooanng  the  puD  on  the  rudder  in  the  same  way  as  a 

•leering  engine  magnifies  the  power  of  the  helmaman. 

In  tht  reannost  compartment  of  all,  or  what  b  known  as  *  the 
are  the  gearing  for  turning  the  two  propellers  in  opposite 
Da,  tbe  Dpper  and  lower  perpendicular  fins  and  the  frame 
two  horisontal  rudders,  the  gyroscope  vertical  rudders  (to 
be  afterwards  desoibed)  and  the  propellers.  The  most  usual 
BBtboda  of  firing  a  \Vhiti?hi-iu]  tor[>e(lo  are  by  nie-ans  of  a  '  sub- 
—fgFil  tube '  in  a  largo  ship,  or  revolving  tubes  on  the  diK^k  of  a 
dertroyei  or  torpedo  boat  A  torpedo  tube  may  bo  simply  dp«cribed 
as  a  Urge  metal  tube  open  at  the  out«r  end  and  cIommI  by  a  hinged 
door  at  tbe  inner.  Tbe  torpnln,  aft^-r  boiiig  placMl  iiuii<lc,  b  blown 
ost  eitber  by  eompreaeed  air  suddenly  tnjeclod  into  the  rear  ettd, 
or  by  an  impulse  charge  of  a  few  ooooes  of  powder.  The  momrat 
h  readies  tbe  water  its  mechanism  is  set  in  motion,  driving  it  along 
in  the  directkia  umed  at  with  a  speed  of  about  twenty-five  knota, 
at  tbe  Bane  time  maintaintng  a  uniform  depth  of  about  tea 
bat.  In  psaea  time  tbe  torpedo  e»n  be  odjaited  so  as  to  stop 
running  after  a  |n«aciilMid  distanoa ;  tn  war  time,  >n  the  event  of  ita 
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'  BuMtng  its  mule,  it  can  be  so  adjustod  as  to  sink  aft«i  completibg 

I  its  mn.    But  if  it  reaches  ita  qn&rry,  then,  indeed,  it  pvea  ap  it< 

I  pony  life  for  the  life  of  a  ship.    To  qaote  my  own  woida,  in  a 

Tolame  vrbich  I  liave  writteD  on  the  sabject,  the  art«  of  ship- 

buikten  and  Bt«e]-workeis  ataod  for  nothing  when  a  Wbit«ii«ft<l 

toqiedo  succeeds  in  striking  a  ship's  bollom,  and  tears  and  rends 

it  witii  the  exploooQ  of  two  huodred  pounds  of  gun-cotton.    In  the 

handfl  of  ignorant  or  eareleas  people  the  Whitehead  is  nearly  ai 

'  dajigeions  to  its  Erieada  as  its  foes ;  but  in  the  hands  of  skilful  and 

KMlate  men  it  is  the  most  terrible  engine  of  warfare  which  the 

world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  invention  may  be  described  without  fear  of 
exaggctatioo  as  the  most  tndy  ingenious  and  complicated  piece  oi 
mecbanism  which  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  produced.  Ever 
since  the  day  that  maiked  ita  first  appcaruioe  as  an  accepted 
weapon  of  naval  warfare  it  boa  been  treated  as  an  instrument 
whtdi  called  for  the  highest  professional  attainments  on  the  part 
of  chow  ofEcens  and  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  use  it.  In  ita  earlier 
days,  indeed,  when  muule-loading  guns,  masts,  and  soils,  and  band- 
power  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  internal  ecoooroy  of  a  man* 
of-war.  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  ship's  company  generally  as 
eomething  which  could  CHiIy  be  *  imderataaded  by  the  few.'  Out- 
side the  engine-room  department  the  science  of  mechanics  was 
treated  with  scant  thought  or  consideration,  aod  the  mysteries  of 
the  Whitehead  were  only  probed  by  the  torpedo  lieutenant  and  hia 
handful  of  men.  Tbe  *  secret  *  of  the  balance  obamber  was  kept 
from  the  comjnon  herd,  and  when  at  length  it  was  divulged  to  the 
budding  sab-lieutenant,  all  the  bocns-pocos  of  clowd  doors  and  a 
signed  pledge  of  secrecy  was  gone  thtoogb  before  this  tngenioiis 
bat  simply  conceived  portion  of  the  apparatus  wos  icveated.  At 
this  period  of  its  career  it  must  be  coofessed  thst  tht;  actus!  pet- 
fbimanoes  of  the  torpedo  wen  hardly  calculated  to  impreaa  prac- 
ttc*]  seamen  with  a  proper  sense  c^  ita  efficient^  or  usefolDees. 
The  old  prooea  of  ujectiou  from  the  tub«  by  means  of  a  sort  of  a 
'  telescopic  rod,*  which,  under  the  influence  of  compressed  air,  shot 
out  and  pushed  the  torpedo  out-board,  resulted  in  constant  jamming 
.  and  miss-fires.  Then  the  torpedo  itself  was  most  uncertain  in  its 
'  Mtaoo,  and  its  path  through  ibe  water  was  more  often  a  bold  curve 
than  a  straight  line.  But,  as  years  went  on,  one  pattern  of  Wbi^l 
head  torpedo  woe  socoeeded  by  another,  until  at  length  it  oamfl 
for  itself  a  fuller  meaion  of  re^Nct  in  the  senice.    Tbe  gWMH 
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Ifeiwt  in  il  abo  bec«jiip  nmre  intelligent  and  widftspivad.    Tlie 

gntdoaJ  abolition  of  mast*  aiut  «ail>,  the  introduction  of  clcctri<:it7 

and  hydraulics,  the  niocbanJcal  arrangements  introdac«d  into  the 

mtnmtiogft  of  bieech-Ioading  guiu,  and  tlic  general  onbtttitutioii  of 

Tarioos  fonns  of  motive  power  in  place  of  manual  labour,  created 

■cboo]  of  thought  in  the  na\7-,  which  brought  the  humblest 

into  touch  with  the  working  and  control  of  the  toipcdo. 

Tke  FtnxMi  and  Defiance,  the  torpedo  school  ahips,  became  more 

pepolar  than  ever ;  the  two  new  rlimnn  o(  vomoI — namely,  th« 

UMpedo  boat  and  the  torpedo  boat  deatroyer,  which  followed  the 

advent  of  the  torpedo,  were  hailed  by  the  younger  officers  of  tho 

teniee  aa  a0ording  magnificent  opportunities  for  the  display  of 

daah  and  enterprise  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war.    Indeed,  in 

this  latter  revest  alotte,  the  torpedo  was  the  means  of  instilling 

more  energy  and  professional  interest  and  ability  into  this  junior 

rules  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  navy  than  anything  which 

^     had  gooe  before.    It  was  recognised  tltat  the  new  clasMs  of  veoael 

^^bve  tbe  youngest  sub-lieutenant  in  the  service  an  opportunity  of 

PVuroonding  himself  in  war  time  with  an  great  a  halo  of  glory  as  a 

vietariotia  admiral  of  a  fleet — that  to  him  might  fall  tho  greatest 

prise  of  a  naval  engagcmcnL 

But  although  tlw  torpedo  was  welcomed  on  account  of  the  new 
metbods  of  using  it.  its  usefulness  as  a  practical  and  reliable  en^o 
el  iraifare  stiU  continued  to  be  tieated  with  only  a  moderate  amount 
al  connderation  by  tho  strategists  and  serious  thinlrora.  Tbs 
anhitiDas  programme  of  torpedo  boat  building,  which  occupied  a 
pnmfatent  place  in  the  navy  estimates  of  the  '  eighties,'  gradually 
riadcMMd,  and  for  a  time  oeaaed  altogether.  Tho  Admiralty, 
iostead,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  building  of  torpedo  *  catchers,* 
utd  wbaa  that  class  of  vessel  proved  to  be  a  hopeless  failure,  then 
teqiedo  boat  destroyera  were  comnMoeed  to  be  built.  It  was 
fMOgnJssd  that  Franco  set  great  store  upon  the  possibilities  of  her 
torpedo  flotilla  and  tho  Whitehead  itaell  Bat  in  the  Britiah  Navy 
Ha  nlot  was  discounted ;  it  was  loo  eomplicated,  too  depeodeat 
lor  its  mocesaful  action  upon  tho  faultless  working  of  its  delicate 
ntepal  parts.  In  sfrite  of  the  constant  can  and  attention  lavished 
opOB  it,  the  '  histoty  sheet '  of  every  torpedo  showed  that  each  had 
ita  own  idiosyncrasies,  which  had  to  be  continually  watched  and 
eomctsd  if  it  was  to  be  trusted  to  fulfil  iu  mission  properly  at  tho 
njRme  mumeot.  In  shoit,  the  toqwdo  faikd  in  one  most  im- 
portant ra^eet — it  oould  not  bo  absolutely  retied  upon  as  a  weapon 
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of  precision.  It«  performances  during  ihe  Chilian  W&r  of  1891 
the  ChinO'JapoDcM;  Wu  u(  1896  gained  a  certain  additioa  to  tfas' 
ranks  of  ita  sapportecs ;  but,  nevertheleaa.  it  ooatinocd  to  be  treated 
M  merely  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  aimament  of  a  proper!/  equipped 
man-of-war.  Kven  in  the  latter  respect  its  importance  was  car- 
tailed,  as,  chiefly  owing  to  the  lessons  learnt  daring  the  ChiQO< 
JapwKM  and  Spanish-Amencan  wan,  it  vru  very  properly  decti 
that  above-water  tubea  on  board  any  vessel  larger  than  a  torpeda' 
boat  destroyer  coostituted  a  terribly  «etiouB  danger  to  their  oaeis. 
owii^  to  the  exposure  of  the  charged  torpedoes  to  the  shell  fire  of 
the  enemy.  It  does  not  require  a  very  remaikable  stretch  of 
ima^natjon  to  realise  what  the  effect  would  be  on  board  a  ship  if, 
Mj,  the  head  of  a  torpedo  containing  two  hundred  poonds  of  gaa- 
cotton,  ready  fitted  with  a  primer  of  fidminale  of  mercuiy,  wu 
atnick  by  a  shell.  The  only  possible  result  would  be  a  most  af- 
palling  explociion,  that  would  send  the  ship  benelf  to  the  bottom 
and  blow  to  atoms  a  considerable  portion  of  her  craw ;  for,  be  ic 
remembered,  the  detonation  o(  such  a  cha^  on  or  between  dedc*^ 
would  be  infinitely  more  destructive  of  human  life  than  a  blow 
beneath  the  surfaoc  of  the  water.  So  the  result  of  all  this  was  that 
above-water  tubea  in  large  ships  will  never  be  used  again,  the  cap- 
tains of  those  vessels  in  which  they  sie  still  retained  making 
secret  of  their  detenninatioo  to  make  no  oae  of  them  in  actioi 
flying,  instead,  upon  the  sulimcrged  tubes,  which  are  safely  pro- 
tected from  any  ruk  of  iigury  from  gun  ftro. 

It  must  not  be  presumed  that  during  tJiis  latter  period  tliai 
l^liitehcad  toipedo  iuelf  was  standing  still ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
someions  improvements  were  being  made  in  its  anatomy.  Its 
range  and  sp(»d  were  inc^^aMMl,  it«  various  adjuatments  made  more 
perfect  and  reliable  in  theiz  working,  and  improvements  were 
efiected  in  itM  steering.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  dire«ted 
also,  to  the  design  of  the  submerged  tube,  and  then,  as  now,  the 
Biitinb  Navy  was  believed  to  poeeess  the  most  cfhcicnt  pattern.  It 
may  be  hen  remarked  that  the  most  difficult  problem  of  aD  to 
solve  in  the  oonsbnictios  of  l\aa  form  of  tube  is  the  best  method  of 
releasing  the  torpedo  from  it,  with  as  small  an  amount  of  defli 
as  possible,  while  tlie  ship  id  going  through  the  water.  The  torpedo, 
it  will  be  uitderstood,  has  to  be  hsM  until  the  tail  is  clear  of  the 
side  before  release,  and  coosequently  it  has  to  be  supported  by  a 
guiding  bar  in  the  direction  aimed  at,  until  the  propeUeis  are  *  all 
clear.'    When  trained  on  the  broaddiJe,  the  strain  on  the  bat 
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while  the  ship  is  roshing  tliruugfa  th«  watar,  and  the  heat]  and  body 
of  Uw  torppiki  itaeU  w  it  enkerges  from  tbe  Hide,  li  immonse,  ftnd 
^^h»  diffirailty  «(  dtmiiuting  any  deflection  is  proporUonately  diflS- 
^ndt.    ¥et  tbe  pro^ni  was  solved  to  a  very  satisfactory  extent. 
HoAfl  Am  was  requind  was  a  torpedo  which  could  be  triLitad  to 
VpoisBa  a  straight  course  after  it  was  fired,  and  '  rooover  '  itself  if 
by  chance  it  suffered  a  slight  deflection  at  the  moroent  of  diKharge. 
But  in  spite  of  tbe  many  improwmenbi  cllccted  in  the  torpedo 
ttMlf,  ito  nOQDtinga  and  ancillary  machinery,  it  failed  to  satisfy 
ita  critio.    ^ken  at  Ust  came  a  groat  change.    A  low  years  ago 
Mr.  Obry,  of  TriMte,  and  formerly  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  invented 
a  tittle  tnjtntniftit  for  coontcracting  tli«  ctany  disturbing  influocoes 
which  tend  to  deSect  a  torpedo  from  a  straight  course.     His  invcs* 
tioa  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  In  the  air  chamber  is 
fixed  a  fmall  weighted  wheel  or  gyroscope  of  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  the  total  weight  of  the  whole  apparatua  being  about 
twelve  pounds.     Tbe  gyroscope  itseU  is  cari^fully  suspended  on 
^nbaU,  in  the  centre  lower  portion  of  the  chamber,  in  a  vertioal 
poaition,  and  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  torpedo.    Attached  to 
its  own  aus  is  a  powerful  steel  spring  connected  witli  a  toothed 
gaariog,  actuutivl  by  a  nxi  atta<-)ie>l  to  tlio  air  lever.     TIte  effect  of 
the  air  terer  being  thrown  bade  at  the  moment  of  discharge  b 
'  to  relaaae  tbe  spring  which  has  previously  been  compressed 
hand,  with  the  lesoit  that  the  gyroscope  is  spun  round  at  an 
fconrmoos    velocity.    The    gyroscope,    Uirough    the    scrvo-inobor 
(dnady  dcsoribed),  works  a  pair  of  vertical  rudders,  and  if  the 
tapsdo  bora  any  cause  ■•  deflected  out  of  the  original  Itoe  of  fire, 
the  instninent,  by  maiDtoiuing  its  inherent  tendency  to  retam  its 
flrigiDal  pontioo  aod  direction,  acts  on  the  servo-motor,  and,  by 
■Deans  ol  the  vertical  raddem,  stoets  tbe  torpedo  back  to  its  original 
pBsitioo — jnst  tbe  «amc,  in  (act,  as  if  a  little  mannikin  stood  inaids 
the  torpedo  and  steered  it  on  a  straif;ht  oouiw.     Hr.  Obry  sold  his 
iavcotion  to  Messrs.  Whitehead,  who  improved  it  ooruiderably,  and 
•U  tbs  lotpcdoes  being  manufactured  toAlay  are  fitted  with  it.  Ths 
latest  type  in  use  now  in  our  own  navy  is  known  as  18-tnch  R.Q.F. 
Mark  IV. ;  iuspcei)  up  to  1,000  yardi  is  about  iliirty  knolA,  and  the 
MUal  weight  of  ita  explosive  charge  of  gun-cotton  is  171  pounds ; 
canstitiitiDg  alto^hu-  a  most  perfect  and  trustworthy  weapon. 

The  intrudnetiOB  of  the  ^yrosoope  marked  what  1  can  bait 

^Mtibe  as  'TIm  BsniMMnns  of  tlu  Whitsbead  Toipwlo.*    Itt 

oDtici  WW*  diaumad ;  it  was  generaOy  neofpmtd  that,  at 
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length,  it  miut  b«  reckoned  as  a  most  aenoos  factor  in  nsnl  w^^ 
Tare.  Indrod,  gndoaDjr,  but  sorely,  th«  whole  baets  o{  naval 
atnlagy,  more  espcciallj  ba  ita  beating  on  llockadr,  baa  been 
altered  to  euit  the  oew  oonditioii  of  affais,  for  the  torpedo,  be  it 
remembered,  i«  not  onlj  uwd  by  torpedo  boati  and  desUoyns, 
but  by  battlesbtpe  and  cruisexs  as  well ;  and,  perhaps,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  by  mbmarines. 

The  extraordinary  soooeas  which  attended  the  attack  of  the 
Japanese  deattoyetB  at  Pott  Aztbur  has  afiorded  the  worid  an 
object  leasoQ  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  torpedo  when  used 
from  doetroycrs  or  torpedo  boate  agatnat  a  fleet  at  anchor.  It  ■ 
true  that  the  magnitude  of  the  resolta  obtained  on  that  oocasioe 
wore  largdy  duo  to  an  exttaordinaty  lack  of  pteoantion  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians ;  and  had  each  ship  been  protected  by  a  crinoline  of 
properly  constructed  nets  while  abe  lay  ot  anchor  that  night,  the 
resolts  would  not  have  been  qoite  what  they  wei«.  The  latest 
form  of  net,  adopted  in  oar  own  navy,  is  so  dense  and  heavy,  that 
no  torpedo  fitted  with  a  net  cutter  can  {neree  it.  Bach  navy,  by 
the  way,  has  its  own  form  of  net  cutter,  aiMl  it  is  trndentood  that 
our  own  is  the  most  efficient ;  but  the  Japanese  are  credited  with  a 
very  good  one,  and  it  u  quite  probable  that  their  torpedoes  may 
have  actually  pierced  the  nets  of  the  Hetvitan  and  TeareviuA.  Bnt 
toqwdo  craft  arc  not  by  any  means  intended  merely  for  attacks  on 
slups  at  anchor  or  in  harbour.  Tbetr  usefulness  extends  to  attacks 
on  a  fleet  or  single  vessels  under  way,  which,  except  under  the 
rarest  conditioiM,  would  have  no  extended  nets  encumbering  their 
movements.  In  broad  daylight,  direct  attack  by  torpedo  veaseU 
on  large  ships  at  sea  is  a  most  desperate  undertaking,  sa,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  and  oocoracy  of  quick-firing  ainl  machine  guns,  it 
would  he  generally  impossible  to  get  within  range,  under  present 
conditions,  before  being  sunk  or  disabled  by  the  enemy's  fire.  At 
night,  and  for  preference  when  there  b  no  mo<Hi  and  the  weather 
is  thick,  is  the  proper  time  for  torpedo  attack.  Dash  and  enter- 
prise, combined  with  good  luck  and  a  proper  perception  of  the 
psychological  moment,  may  effect  wonders  on  such  occasions.  If 
the  attack  is  delivered  from  diflerent  directions  simultaneously, 
one,  at  leaAt,  of  the  boats  is  likely  to  get  her  bolt  liome,  and  one 
torpedo,  and  one  only,  let  us  not  forget,  is  sufficient  to  send  the 
finest  battleship  ever  built  to  the  bottom.  Search-liglibi  on  these 
oocasi(Mu  are  often  a  hindrance  to  the  ships  using  them,  for  while 
affording  a  brilltant  indicatioa  of  their  wheroabouts  to  the  eoemy, 
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tlHijr  aerve  to  blind  tlie  guonen  to  all  obj«ots  save  UioM  in  Uw 
direct  ravs  of  tlie  lights.  A  torpedo  attack  at  niglit  also  calls  for 
th»  moat  perfect  *  fin  diacdpline '  on  the  part  of  the  gwu'  cren  of 
iht  ahips  assailed ;  aad  on  many  oocaaon^  during  our  own  and  foreign 
mancBanes.  ships  in  a  fleet  have  fired  on  one  another  in  the  con- 
fusioD  existing  at  the  time.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
nmemfaer  that  in  Hm  Japanese  accounts  of  the  night  attack  on 
Port  Arthur,  the  Russian  shipa  continued  firing  wildly  long  after 
the  deatroyen  bad  started  off  to  rejcun  their  own  flcQt,  and  it  would 
not  be  surpTising,  in  the  circamatancee,  if  on  thu  occasion  not 
aD  the  injories  inflict4:d  on  the  Russians  were  delivered  by  the 
Tlpaiwar  In  carrying  out  torpedo  operations  in  a  channel  tn- 
quanted  by  friend  and  (oe  alike,  the  commanders  of  torpedo  vessels 
txpaiience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  identity  oE 
■TBMsI  approaching  at  night.  In  war  time  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons. 
the  pmctioe  to  cmise  about  with  every  light  carefully  obacnied, 
and,  if  with  a  fleet,  the  only  indicattoo  which  ao  otBcer  of  the  watch 
has  of  the  position  of  the  ship  ahead  of  him  is  from  the  small  rcflec* 
tioa  which  she  throws  on  the  surface  of  the  water  from  a  specially 
eoostnicted  lamp  suspended  over  her  wake.  All  distingolBhing 
I^taait  geaeially  abolisbed,  as  their  use  only  serves  to  reveal  the 
pmancs  dl  the  ship  herself  to  the  enemy's  torpedo  boau ;  oonae- 
ijQently,  when  the  commander  of  one  of  the  latter  vessels  sees  the 
black  huD  of  a  vccmI  looming  oat  of  the  darkness,  bis  embairass- 
ncnt  may  be  easily  imagined ;  unless,  indeed,  he  knows  for  certain 
thai  only  the  enemy's  sldps  are  orui»ing  in  those  waters.    It  is 

ivibabte,  in  fact,  that  mistakes  of  this  character  are  likely  to 
in  every  naval  campaign  where  toq>edo  vessels  arc  used  by 
Ibe  belbgemtts. 

Ahhough  the  improvcnicnU  effected  in  the  Whitehead  have 
added  eoosiderabty  to  the  practical  possibilities  of  torpedo  boat 
warfare,  the  change  is  destbed  to  be  also  greatly  felt  in  its  use 
from  larfr  shipo.  The  strategical  consideratioos  thereby  invdvvd 
VB  too  ocmpUi-ated  and  technical  to  bo  properly  included  within 
the  aeope  of  this  article  :  but  tlicrv  arc  certain  points  of  intoreat 
uiring  oat  of  the  new  order  of  thtngi  which  cannot  fail  to  be  under- 
atood  and  appreciated  by  the  general  nader.  Without  entering 
inlQ  details,  it  may  be  said  without  cxaggpration  that  uoe  tit  the 
most  eon^wcuous  and  imporunt  features  in  last  year's  osva] 
muHBOnea  in  the  Atlantic  was  the  i^olt  obtained  by  Whiteheads 
Gtm!  liDin  anloBafsed  tabes  during  Scet  actions.  Uitberto,  one  of 
VOL,  rvi.-90.  H,  VA  33 
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Uie  Btoet  promiDent  fsoton  in  the  working  out  of  modem  Beet 
tactics  bM  been  tlie  increued  ran^,  aoctmcy,  &»()  rapidity  of  6i« 
oS  the  new  pattenie  of  gam.  Until  eompatstively  recent  timee  tbe 
torpt^o  orAj  occupied  •  eabeidiaiy  poaition  in  the  calcuUtions  of 
naval  strmtegisU.  Now,  owinp;  to  ita  precision  and  inoreaaed 
noge,  naval  tactics  havf  to  be  thought  out  from  a  (rcsh  point 
of  view.  A  larfie  fleet  aflorda,  we  oiiut  recollect^  a  veiy  lengthened 
tuget  for  tlw  (vffic^r  who  rjlAndw  by  the  Inrpcdo  dir«(!tor.  If  he 
miaeefl  tJie  sliip  artuallr  fired  at,  as  likely  as  not  h«  will  hit  one  of 
tlie  otfaen,  «Hp«ci«lIr  if  the  enemy  b  in  cloae  fonnation,  Mtd  one 
blow  frofn  a  Whitehead  ia  oft^n  worth  more  than  an  hour'a  pounding 
by  the  heavy  gnns  of  a  baltl^ibip ;  aa,  for  inatanoe,  in  the  Chbo- 
Japaneae  war,  when  the  Chinese  battleship  Ting  Yuen  was  sunk  by 
the  foniier  iLj^ncj  in  Wei-hai-Wei  harbonr,  after  ahe  bad  paaaed 
through  a  lire  hours'  fleet  action  off  the  Yalu  comparatively  mt- 
acathed.  Consequently  an  admiral,  when  bringing  his  fleet  into 
action,  will  keep  his  ships  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  torpedoes, 
as  the  latter  on  their  part  will  keep  out  of  tbe  range  of  hia.  It 
can  therefore  be  easily  understood  how  serioosly  tbe  oidiDAiy 
onurne  of  naval  strategy  is  affected  by  the  advent  of  the  improred 
pattern  of  torpedo. 

But  the  great(«t  meoaoe  of  all  which  the  Whitehead  oSera  to 
tbe  fleet«  of  tbe  future  is  in  ita  application  to  submarine  warfare- 
Last  year  I  pointed  out  at  length,  in  this  mngaune,  the  extza- 
ofdioary  advances  which  were  being  nuule  in  the  constnotioD  of 
submarine  vcsseJs,  and  the  actual  performances  of  tUat  dass  of 
vessel  in  its  present  stage  of  development.  The  Frendi  Admiral^, 
indeed,  set  as  great  store  upon  the  c-apabilities  of  their  formidabk 
flotilla  of  submarines,  now  numbering  nearly  sixty  vessels  built  and 
building,  as  they  did  upon  their  la^e  sup]>Iy  of  torpedo  boats  ten 
yean  ago.  Now.  at  length,  oar  own  naval  authorities  have  corn* 
roenced  to  realise  the  enormous  po»iibiliticti  of  submarine  warfare, 
and  the  recent  manoeuvres  in  the  English  Channel  executed  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  tlie  Prinoe  of  Wales  cannot  fail  to 
impress  even  the  most  consorvati%-e  amongst  us.  Argue  as  one 
may,  it  it  absolutely  impossible,  at  preaent,  to  point  to  any  method 
for  preventing  attacks  by  submarines  outeidv  »  harboar;  and 
even  inside  it  then  ate  no  means  at  hand  whereby  perfectly  tmst*. 
worthy  provision  can  be  made  against  their  tnsidiotu  approach, 
at  the  preaent  moment,  Russia  poams.'wd,  say,  iialf  a  doten  ufEcient 
sabmarines  in  Port  Arthur,  Admiral  Togn'a  plan  of  uampa 
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^nromd  bare  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  U  »t  present,  nnlcM 
Vlie  WM  prepajed  to  run  the  risk  of  just  aa  great  a  diaaater 
overtaldng  him  sa  befell  the  Rusaiaoa  on  the  night  of  February  9. 
So  loog  aa  he  remaina  ootnde  the  range  of  the  (ortteea  guns  of  Port 
Aithnr,  aod  the  eoemy'a  torpedo  flotilla  oontinueB  to  exhibit  its 
prcaant  lack  of  aaooeasfn)  enterprwe,  hia  blockade  of  that  port 
may  be  efiectual ;  but  if  the  ofBng  waa  haunted  with  a  Rubmarine 
SotOla,  Europe  might  awake  any  morning  to  gud  that  the  balance 
of  ae«  power  in  the  Par  Bant  had  undergone  a  ra(li<:al  change.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  periodica)  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  in  day- 
G^t  would  entail  anch  lreinei>doua  risfas  on  thv  attacking  foioo 
that  the  eoterpriac  would  probably  not  be  attempted. 

It  ia  dangerous  to  propheay,  but,  neverthekaa,  there  are  few 
naval  offioen  iMwadaya  who  do  not  realise  that  we  are  fated  to 
wtlaua  not  only  moat  remarkable  diacoveriea  and  improvemonia 
in  nbmarine  shipbuilding,  but,  what  ia  just  as  Hignilicaiit,  in  torpedo 
oooclractioa  aa  well.  There  u  no  6n»Iity  in  iuvcntion,  and 
aasuxtdly  there  is  no  finality  in  tbe  size,  speed,  accuracy,  and 
■flkieimy  of  tlto  Wluti-hMd  torpedo.  Even  now  a  certain  number 
of  Uwae  WMpooB  are  being  cooatructed  with  a  repnted  range  of 
thne  thoaaaiM]  yards.  Given  a  more  perfect  motiw  power,  and  a 
lar^  capad^  for  the  storage  of  it,  there  is  a  marvellona  future 
Ibr  the  automobile  torpodo.  It«  present  range  in  one  thotiaond 
yards ;  its  experimental  range  is  three  thousand  yards  ;  who  shall  say 
that  ita  ultimate  range  may  not  be  as  much  as  ten  thousand  yards  ? 
Tkara  u  no  need  to  increase  ita  destructive  powers.  Two  hundred 
poonda  of  datonated  gun-cotton  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  most  perfect 
dbtp  erer  yet  built.  Onoe  give  the  torpedo  aa  great  a  range  aa  the 
gun,  and  a«  straight  a  path  aa  the  projectile,  and  the  whole  basLi  of 
naval  strate^,  aa  it  exists  at  present,  will  be  utterly  revolutiooiaed. 
Let  na  thentfore  wait  and  watch. 


QaoitGK  E.  AnuimtoNo, 
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MEMORIES  OF  '  THE   TIMES ' 
BT  ALF.XWDED    IKNE8   SHAND 

Wb  bave  hoped  in  vmin  fot  a  liie  of  Delane,  and  we  feu  we  ouiat 
redgn  oureolvcs  to  disapptHntment.  Y«t  if  the  secret  histor}"  of 
hia  eventful  editorial  career  oould  be  told,  few  political  biographies 
would  be  more  intcrcftting.  It  could  certainly  not  be  iiwelled  hy 
bis  coTKispondence.  Few  men  wrote  more  notes ;  no  man  made 
them  shorter  or  more  to  the  point.  Dft8h«d  off.  camttte  calono, 
with  a  broad-point«d  quill,  in  half  a  dosen  linee  or  leas  yon  had 
the  root  of  the  matter.  The  solo  exception  T  have  xeen  or  hoanl 
of  was  when  h«  was  unusually  excited  over  the  formation  of 
Disraeli's  HiniAtiy  in  1871.  Then  be  virtually  threw  oR  the  leader 
in  a  succession  of  blue  paper  slips.  That  brevity  was  character- 
iatio  of  the  buay  man  :  lie  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go 
into  details,  nor  did  he  care  to  supply  thought  and  reaaoning  to 
his  eontributon.  If  they  did  not  answer  to  a  touch  of  the  reins, 
the  sooner  they  were  out  of  the  team  tbe  better.  I  may  say  1  had 
some  short  expeiienoe  of  lui  methods,  for  be  very  kindly  tried  to 
hitch  me  up  in  hameas,  and  failed.  Naturally  I  was  flattered 
in  my  ambitions,  but  regular  leader-work  was  never  in  my  line. 
I  bad  aortowfully  to  explain  tliat  my  genius  would  not  answer 
to  the  sudden  crack  of  the  whip ;  and  he  remarked,  rather  regret- 
fully, that  the  blame  was  mine  if  I  broke  down  on  the  literary 
thieehold,  for  be  had  hoped  to  make  me  an  asaared  position. 
There  was  a  temporary  coolnesa,  but  it  was  very  brief,  and  I  never^^ 
found  a  better  friend  or  etaunchcr  backer.  Ihiring  that  apell^^ 
of  probation  I  was  living  in  the  country  some  distance  from  a 
station.  Twice  or  thrico  in  the  week,  about  11  A.Bf..  the  meascnger 
delivered  a  packet  sent  by  rail,  with  the  paper  of  the  morning 
weighting  on  editorial  scratch.  That  scxatch  gave  you  all  ihc  lead 
you  wanted  ;  the  only  trouble  was  to  write  up  to  it^  on  jwremptory 
summons,  for  the  lateat  available  despatch.  Often  it  was  labour 
and  sorrow  ;  but  that  is  a  pergonal  matter,  and  it  b  strange  how 
sometimes  toilsome  effort  will  bear  the  next  morning's  inspection- 
Tou  pass  from  depression  to  complacency ;  sometiincs,  to  parody 
Clive  in  tbe  Troasury  of  Uoorshedabad,  yon  sit  surprised  by  yoor 
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brilltattcy.  TIi«rc  may  be  more  truth  tliui  tbc  despondent 
w  rvady  to  admit  to  JohBsoo'a  dictum  that  a  man  can  always 
write  when  be  sets  himself  doggedly  to  it, 
K  I  Mc  DOW  that  at  that  time  DeUne  was  testing  me.  Strong 
'  tpecialities  are  a  great  gift  of  the  leader-writer,  and  he  sotight 
to  discovfrr  whether  I  had  any  depth  of  reaourcea  or  inclination  to 
any  c^iecial  line.  One  morning  be  would  ring  up  the  call  bet) 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop ;  on  another  the  subject  to  be  discnaaed 
mi^t  be  the  cricket  aeMon  or  steeple-chaabg.  As  to  tbe  latter, 
by  the  way,  I  made  an  mifortunat«  slip,  by  a  sarcastic  and  tut- 
jttcttfiable  aQosion  to  the  training  and  social  liabits  of  gentlemen 
ndets.  DeUne  printed  sundry  angry  or  indignant  letters,  but 
aever  said  a  word  to  me.  Of  courat,",  he  made  aliowancea  for  ignor> 
•nee  and  iDexperience,  and  would  never  bare  published  the  artides  if 
tbey  had  not  pleased  him  in  the  main.  But  on  one  oocaaion  I  nearly 
came  to  terrible  grief ;  then  it  was  ooly  sheer  accident  that  got  me 
out  ol  the  scrape.  On  a  Saturday  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  newly 
pablished  Gtei^le  Blemoiis,  telling  me  to  pick  out  a  subject  for 
a  Monday's  leader.  He  auumed  I  had  seen  the  volumes,  which 
I  bad  not,  and  I  was  sorely  puezl«d.  Uowever,  I  went  at  them 
tooth  and  nail,  and  suffice  it  to  say  I  pretty  nearly  achieved  the 
diuix  of  indiacretion.  On  Sunday  night  the  editor  was  in 
TiBe^tCEim  at  Ascot,  and  a  young  and  inexperienced  substitute 
dtaueed  to  be  in  charge.  Most  fortonately  important  news  arrived 
boa  abroad,  and  my  unlucky  leader  was  shelved.  Wben  I  next 
aaw  the  editor  be  held  up  his  hands  in  horror,  but  only  exclaimed 
with  admirable  good-natore,  *  Poor  So-and-so  must  certainly  have 
hmged  birnaeU  if  that  articlo  of  yours  hod  gone  in.' 

Bis  intuitive  perception,  his  sagoeioas  prescience  of  the  ten- 
dlocy  o(  avents,  wore  only  paralleled  by  his  prompt  dedsion.  A 
meHfe  ooming  in  at  the  last  moment,  pregnant  with  iasuee  in 
Canipl  fwlities  or  home  aSain,  never  found  him  unprepared, 
tlwa^  the  kader,  inspired  impromptu,  committed  him  inevitably 
to  his  eoone.  I  remember  on  one  such  momentous  occasion 
eijHCsaiug  my  wonder  and  admiration  to  his  brother-in-law 
Uowbray  Morris,  for,  though  taken  utterly  by  sutjirise,  a  very 
few  days  had  justified  bis  action;  and  Morris  said,  '  It  b  thoae 
flMbM  of  tun  intuition  that  save  him  ;  if  he  wen  in  the  habit  of 
boitatiog,  he  would  always  be  blundering.'  Tet  Jupiter  some* 
times  tkods.  and  ■omoiinies  when  he  waited  and  took  thought  his 
laDed  htm.    One  notable  instance  was  when  ho  opposed 
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the  maimge  of  tli«  Priooeas  Royal  with  the  Prinoo  ot  PnuBta, 
though  aven  th«ii  he  was  not  altogolhei  miitakc^ ;  (or  Uis  oonae- 
quesioea  ho  prcdictml  wcrs  in  MHae  meunn  lealbed  in  the  Btrained 
reUtioiiH  of  her  Impedal  Highness  with  the  autocratic  Chancellor 
of  Germany. 

Like  WelUn^toD  and  all  illustrtoua  ponimandcn,  he  had  A  ooa> 
t«mpt  for  feeblwiess  of  moral  fibre.  The  editonihip  was  ofIcr«d  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  I  n^membei  one  day,  when  we  wen 
haringa  quiet  talk,  asking  if  ildid  not  shake  his  courage.  '  Not  a 
bit  o(  it,'  ha  answered.  *  What  I  dLdike  about  you  youii^  fellows  is 
that  you  all  shrink  from  lesponaibility.'  Nor  was  there  any  boaatfuJ 
Mlf-aawrtion  in  that,  for  1  have  heard  the  story  from  bis  lileloof 
friend,  John  Blackwood.  The  youths  were  then  living  togethei 
in  St.  James's  Square.  One  afternoon  Delane  burst  in  opoD 
Blackwood,  exclaiming,  '  By  G — ,  Johu,  what  do  you  think  has 
happened  )  I  am  editor  of  the  "  Times." '  Immediately  he  buckled 
to  tbt  arckioaa  task,  and  from  the  first  Printing  House  Square 
reoogniaed  a  ouster. 

It  b  not  easy  for  outsiders  to  estimate  the  responubilities  he 
shouldered  so  lightly.  Were  I  to  indulge  in  claptrap,  I  should 
say  he  was  to  wield  the  bolts  of  the  Thunderer ;  but,  as  matter  of 
fact,  he  inherited  the  traditions  of  an  inuueiwe  though  oocolt 
strength.  Tbe  '  Times '  had  unseated  domineeriDg  Ministers,  had 
shaken  strong  Cabinets,  had  made  Continental  Ministen  tremble. 
Coder  the  rigime  of  the  Citizen  Kt&g  of  France,  bis  Foreign  Mini* 
ater  had  interfered  with  the  transmisinoD  of  '  Times '  de^atcbes. 
Regardless  of  expense,  the  '  Times '  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
the  French  Cabinet  had  tho  worse  m  the  war.  The  second 
Mr.  Walter  addressed  himself  to  tbe  jealousies  of  Austria,  and  a 
special  service  of  packets  was  o^anised,  steaming  up  the  Adriatic 
and  superaeding  necessity  for  the  services  of  tlie  llessageiics. 
Tbe  Freochmen  knuckled  down,  and  the  '  Times '  accepted  ihur 
conditions  of  peace.  Much  had  been  happening  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  press.  Tbero  bad  been  a  reduction  of  the  stamp 
duty  and  the  advertisement  tax,  tho  franohtM  hud  been  lowered, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  papers,  increaaing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
had  awakened  tbe  inuUigent  interest  of  the  maasM.  ConsequeoUy  fl 
Uie  coodnctors  of  the  leading  journal  bad  become  personages  to  V 
be  letdcODsd  with.  GreviUe  tells,  in  bts  jouruaU,  of  Lord  Duduuu 
dropping  in  upon  Barnes  to  complatn  of  articles  which  liad 
stung  King  Leopold  and  embacrasaed  th«  Mimstty.    A  j/ropoa  of 
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BeBUBonkationi  between  tlw '  TimoB '  and  tbe  Duke  of  Wellbgton, 
ngud  to  tlie  revelation  of  »Mtun  Csblnet  aeciete,  Lord 
Lyndbnnt  hod  exdaimed,  in  an  outburst  of  annoyance,  '  Vflty, 
Bune*  M  Uw  moat  powerfol  man  in  tbe  country ! '  In  tlie  aune 
ycu.  Peel,  tbe  most  reserved  and  austere  of  statesmen,  wrote  to 
thanli  tbe  editor  for  '  bis  powerful  support.'  '  If  1  do  oot  oSer 
the  ezpreniooB  of  personal  gratitude,  it  is  beoaoae  I  feel  that  »iiob 
BxptMaou  would  do  injusti<.'c  to  the  cb«nKit«r  of  a  support  wUicb 
was  given  exclusively  on  tJie  lugfa«st  and  most  independent  grounds 
of  public  princdplu.'  And  Peel  most  sorupulovtly  weighed  bia 
wolds,  and  was  never  effusive  in  ejcpresslons  of  gratUbde. 

Snob  was  th«  ic^wnaibilitj  the  youth  of  twenty-four  manfully 
over  bom  tbe  veteran  veised  in  inbigues,  oallona  to  fiattory, 
-sod  hardened  to  war.  Tbe 'Times 'editor  has  abundance  of  efficient 
asNstanoe  in  what  may  be  termed  the  monotonons  driving  of  the 
inleUeolaal  machinery.  Hi*  rcAl  capacity  is  tested  when  he  goes 
into  socaety,  as  he  is  bound  to  do.  He  must  be  a  ready  man  of  the 
world,  with  tact,  firmnen,  aad  sagacity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
•eldom  meets  anyone  of  matlc  who  does  not  desire  bo  get  something 
oot  of  him.  He  is  being  interviewed  rather  than  interviewing. 
Be  ntHBt  keep  bis  ears  open  and  his  mouth  shut— or  rather,  he  should 
Iw  tsttdy  ol  speech,  with  a  talent  for  never  committing  lumseli. 
Above  all,  he  must  remember  that  leaaoned  refusals,  conveyed 
by  words  or  in  his  ooliimns,  oommand  the  retpeet  ossential  to 
his  pofltion.  Inteiesbed  civilities  must  be  fended  off  by  smooth 
eoMWsy.  as  tbe  montcr  m  modo  must  temper  tiu  /ortiler  in  re. 
The  sutesnwn  who  sbowered  invitations  on  the  youthful  editor 
loond  him  a  modusi  and  genial  guest,  but  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
They  fiatteied  him  with  fre«  talk  and  tJw  semblance  of  confideooBS, 
they  gave  him  of  tbe  best  of  their  oellan  and  eaisine ;  bat  they 
oame  to  know  that  next  morning  they  might  be  metcitessly  attacked 
and  nithleasly  c&ught  tripping.  Delane  blended  the  bum  journalist 
with  the  man  of  the  world ;  tbe  ahrowdost  of  pilots,  in  calms  or 
jty,  he  threaded  reefs  and  aboals  with  instinctive  skiQ. 
Psriia|)s  it  is  the  greatest  tiiompb  of  ambiUon — certainly 
ean  be  wore  intoxicating  to  human  vanity — when  a 
ol  tan  geniaa  or  some  special  talent  has  raised  hitDsoU  from  a 
reUtively  mot^st  poaitian  to  be  dsttercd  by  the  great  and  courted 
by  tbe  eowtad.  Delano  bote  his  bonoun  quietly,  though  indeed, 
mUk  hti  rstwgnisad  antoctacy,  he  had  little  inducement  to  assert 
Ua  dieaaed  carefully,  though  bs  never  sacrifwed  to  the 
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GnM«a.  Bat  tlie  Duke  of  DevoRshin  of  tbit  day,  or  the  /ftm* 
froyani  Count  d'Orssy  in  all  hia  glory,  bad  scarcely  drawo  man 
attention  in  Rotten  Row  (lion  th«  unoblrusiv«  rider  on  the  neat 
black  eob.  Only  it  was  not  witli  the  butterflies  of  faahioD  that 
be  exchanged  greeting  bnt  with  the  men  and  women  of  )i^ 
and  leading.  It  waa  a  rare  privilege  to  have  his  arm  up  St.  Jamea's 
Stnet  and  Piccadilly  in  the  aeaaoa,  when  the  stream  of  membeis 
vaa  setting  of  a  summer  aftomoon  towaida  the  Hooaea,  and  to 
listen  to  his  amnsbg  commentary  of  anecdote  and  political  rembis- 
oeoce,  intenpemd  with  grapfaio  sketches  of  character  and  eareen, 
si]gge«t«d  by  pasnng  peroonalittes.  Aa  do  one  had  greater  repaid 
for  a  fomudable  and  intimate  poUtical  opponent,  bo  no  on«  had 
less  TCfpeet  for  the  dikttante  aristociat  who  had  climbed  to  high 
place  tJirou^h  inflneotial  cfmnectiona.  Once,  coming  back  Cnnn 
the  Continent,  1  reported  to  him  some  conversations  with  our 
Minister  at  one  of  the  great  capitals.  I  was  rather  full  of  them,  for 
the  big  man's  fluency,  rondcecension,  and  champagne  hod  made 
a  highly  favourable  imprc^on.  Delane  listened,  and  then  abruptly 
cdianged  the  subject.  'Oh,  thatold  woman.  .  .  .  Yea, she  ia  alwavs 
making  love  to  us,  and  can  be  dvil  when  she  likes.' 

In  town,  he  ground  industriouiily  and  unremittingly  at  the  miH, 
but  he  believed  in  good  holidays  for  himself  and  other  people. 
His  leader-writers  werr  off  work  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  they 
had  the  key  of  the  fields  for  two  months  in  the  year.  I  fancy  do 
other  newspaper  staff  had  the  same  indulgenoe,  so  a  place  with 
the  '  Times  '  was  doubly  enviable.  Ho  had  nu  difficulty  in  assenting 
to  the  prescriptions  of  his  doee  friend  and  body  phyncian.  Sir 
Richard  Quain — bracing  air  and  change  of  scene.  \Vhen  at  work, 
he  anticipated  the  present-day  fashion,  and  retreated  for  the  week's 
end  to  Ascot  Above  all  things,  he  delighted  in  Contbental  travel ; 
and  my  old  acquaintance.  General  Eber,  ex-insurgent,  member  of  the 
Bnngarian  Diet^and  'Times'  correspondent  at  Vienna,  used  losay 
that  in  all  his  experience  he  never  met  any  one  with  so  versatile 
an  interest  in  things  small  and  groat.  Necessarily  a  late  sleeper 
when  in  T.iondon,  abroad  Delane  would  rouse  up  at  abnormal 
hours,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  strolling  about  the  mailcel 
stalls  in  some  quaint  old  Gennan  city.  As  [  know  myself,  he  had 
a  great  partiality  for  Maycncc,  where  he  put  up  at  the  •  Anglcterre,* 
a  cafHtal  house,  looking  out  on  tlic  Rhine,  but  with  a  noisy 
thoroughfare  in  front  and  a  darksome  lane  behind.  Thi-  landlord 
was  his  swum  friend,  and  boasted  a  vintage  of  Feorberger,  to  wlueh 
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^RdfttMt  directed  my  special  attention.  As  he  grew  tAder,  he  wm 
^Ihb  inclinecl  to  rove,  and  when  be  fonnd  himself  in  oongeoial 
qoMrtftn  be  said,  with  MscMahon  in  the  Mamclon,  Ty  suts,  j'y 
ntU.*  He  told  me  onoe  he  was  off  to  Scotland  for  a  round  of  riaita. 
Wben  be  c«»e  back,  I  iuk«d  how  he  had  passed  bta  time,  and  he 
bad  to  own  that  be  vent  straight  to  Dunrobin,  where  he  was  m  com- 
loctable  that  h«  never  stirred.  In  Dunrobin  he  delighted  ;  but  on 
another  oocasion  his  sojourn  there  was  brangfat  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
miBBtion.  As  I  said,  he  gave  bis  trusted  leader-writeis  a  free 
luDd.  bat  aometimee  when  they  held  pronounced  views  on  a  bum- 
tag  [M^tical  question,  cooscienoe  and  conviction  would  make  them 
jib  and  try  a  wild  kick  over  the  traoes.  When  the  *  Times '  reached 
ftitbarlandflhire  one  fine  morning,  the  editor  was  shocked  and 
startled.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ; 
the  writer  strongly  sympathised  witb  the  Russians,  and  had  gone 
{ar  towards  oommitdng  the  paper.  The  lotus>ealer  roused  him- 
■sif,  and  harried  to  town  to  put  tilings  straight  before  the  error 
waa  irrrtncVBhlc.  But  he  valued  a  good  contributor  wben  be 
had  dtscorered  one,  and  the  delinquent,  vritb  a  light  nmonstrance, 

Kwas  tamed  on  to  less  boming  subjects. 
I  had  a  rather  disagreeable  holiday  experience  with  him  myself, 
vbsD  his  editorial  convenient*  was  concerned  he  was  dkta- 
al  and  absolutely  aatociatic.  Being  engaged  in  the  literary 
de[iartixient,  I  used  to  go  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  session,  when, 
aa  he  would  aay,  the  books  had  a  chance.  One  year  1  told  him 
as  usual  wben  1  would  like  to  have  my  autumnal  outing.  He 
said  he  was  short  n(  leader-writers  for  tJie  time,  that  be  might 
want  oecaajonal  assistance  in  tliat  way,  but  that  the  day 
I  aamed  would  'suit  him  down  to  the  ground.*  Accordingly 
1  hid  plana  involving  those  of  others,  with  various  serious 
coiflidefatiDns,  aod  they  would  have  been  difficult  to  alter.  I 
•sol  a  note  intimating  my  departure ;  it  was  unamwered,  but 
Ddaoe  had  left  that  evening  for  Scotland,  and  1  fancied  1  was 
frea.  The  acting  editor  sent  me  off  with  a  God-speed.  On  my 
retan  I  called  as  osnol  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  looking  furwaid  to  a 
pkaaant  chat,  with  much  ctoas-ijuestiooing.  The  courteous  and 
copfidsniial  servant  who  guarded  the  door  went  in  as  usual  to 
UBonns  me,  but  csme  bsck  with  a  look  I  understood — we  were 
escaOent  frioids— and  owd, '  Mr.  Delane  regrets  that  he  is  engaged.' 
A  aod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  on  some  occasitioB,  and  I  tmdenrtood 
aO  about  it.    For  three  months  in  the  busy  seMaB  of  the  books 
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I  heard  nothing  from  Panting  HotiM  Square.  At  the  end  oi  llic 
months  our  relations  were  reeomed  aa  if  notUng  had  bappeaed, 
but  it  wos  a  broad  hint  which  was  not  to  be  diuegard«d. 

Thoae  daj»,  when  the  rush  of  autumn  books  bad  set  in,  wen 
goldan  (or  the  reviewer— and  the  publisher.  Uaodonald  had  not 
yat  patented  und  iiitroOucvd  tike  '  Waller'  machines,  which  left 
each  ooluDiD  of  tbe  paper  open  till  tbc  eleventh  hour,  'the  oatet 
•beet  wn«  Iriaurely  printed  in  the  coiuss  of  the  day.  One  seaaoB 
the  work  was  c&rrinl  on  in  a  South  £on»tngt«a  Gxltibitioa,  aod 
aome  relatioos  were  amused  to  see  an  article  of  mine,  with  its 
uniDiBtakaUe  caoography,  in  prooem  of  translation.  Then  the 
seriewer  bad  atrte  btandte  and  ample  elbow-room.  To  qoote 
Major  Dalgetty,  simple  as  I  write  now.  I  saw  two  fuD  oolomiis 
devoted  to  nty  aiaiden  noveJ :  Georgie  Smith,  who  published  it, 
lemarked  that  if  suoh  a  review  had  appeared  ten  yeaiB  before, 
ha  would  liavc  immcdtatcty  ordered  auotber  editioD  (».e.  a 
tbonamd).  But  he  did  not.  The  great  parcels  of  books  tben 
oooaigDed,  to  the  reviewer  wen  golden  veins-  I  remember  the 
loxiuioua  length  at  which  one  expatiated  on  '  DukiN;  of  Bui]gnndyi' 
or  the  Due  d'Aam&le's  '  Princes  of  CoDd^.'  Cieoi^o  Kliot'a  sug- 
gestive Life,  though  of  moderate  bulk,  ran  Co  two  or  three  artidea. 
There  wete  three  elaborate  artiolca  on  Lord  Campbell's  volume  on 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst.  But  with  important  political  memoia 
the  editor  took  special  trouble.  On  one  imeli  oocasion  the  writer 
dined  in  Serjeants'  Inn  to  meet  .Alfred  Montgomery  and  Oeoige 
Venablea,  and  sat  modeittly  listening  with  open  ears,  while  with 
story  and  leminisoence  they  tbreahed  out  the  subject  in  all  posaibk 
aspects.  Delane  was  liLewise  much  of  a  ti8ten>>r,  but  dJ8ptay«d 
bis  inimitable  adroitness  in  drawing.  In  lighter  works  by  aome 
statesman  or  man  of  eminence,  such  as  '  LotJtair,'  he  showed  the 
same  keenness  of  interest.  And  on  anything  of  veritable  magni- 
tode  or  importance  how  metiouhtos  be  used  to  be  I  Soon  after  ^ 
my  acceptance  as  an  uutaider  on  the  stafi,  be  sent  me  QUdstone's  fl 
'Chapter  of  Autobiography.'  Naturally  1  be0towe<l  no  little  pains  '' 
on  the  two  columna,  and  after  tlie  article  bad  been  despatched, 
a  thought  having  stnick  me,  I  sent  a  oorreoUon.  The  artieto 
daly  appeareil  next  morning,  but  the  answer  I  got  was  Delano's 
nvised  proof,  and  the  number  of  the  trilling  alterations  waa  in- 
nnmeiable.  Vox  hinwdf,  he  wrote  seldom,  and  added  or  inter- 
polated lillU'.  but  he  had  a  marvellous  turn  fi<r  (he  final  jMiliah 
or  the  finishing  touch.    (Ju  an  aonivetsary  of  fjedan — I  had 
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^n  BhineUnd  on  the  occasion — b»  wiotA  to  at,y  b»  had  »  gnnd 

^Bobjcet  tot  nw.     1  wrote  Komething  which  obuiced  to  please  him, 

bat  1  knew  that  ail  the  ellect  waa  in  the  climax— in  the  tingia 

aaolnoe  he  had  addod  by  way  of  epilogue.     He  waa  woodei^ 

fiiDj  appreciative  ol  quick  response  to  a  auddeo  call.    SometiniM 

•  hduoo  or  a  craa  of  the  day  gave  exceptional  coosequenc*  to 
a  flowing  piece  of  ephemeral  scribbling.  One  morning,  vhen  be  knew 
1  waa  ooatng  to  town,  I  found  at  the  A.thcmoum  a  copy  of  the 

•  Shah'a  Dtar)','  with  a  request  (or  a  long  aniol«.  It  waa  eagy 
wodc  wikM  the  book  wa»  skimmed,  with  copioua  extracts.  1  thiew 
oil  four  oolomaa.  To  my  diaappointment,  the  ivvivw  demanded 
in  hut  hast«  did  not  appear  next  day,  and  I  deemed  it  had  been 

of  more  liast«,  woree  speed  1  U  had  ooly  been  held  over 
to  nn»p«cted  pieaaure ;  yet  there  wen  two  spare  columns  in 
of  foar,  and  Maoe,  knowing  there  had  been  a  prompt  answer 
the  spur,  filled  them  with  a  aeoond  article  on  Fetix  Whit«hiirsl'a 
book  un  Impeiial  Paiia.  Aa  it  ohanoed,  in  good-natured  haste, 
Jtipit«r  bad  agab  been  caught  nodding ;  the  Bnt  article  on  the 
volomta  had  been  overlooked. 

Tfa«  '  Times '  edilw  needs  nerve  and  phKudity  above  every- 
thing. He  shoold  hav«  the  faculty  of  bltasful  oblivion— of  never 
being  aorry    to-day    for   anything   done    yesterday.      There  was 

•  memorable  occasion  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lay  dying. 
Dalane  aent  foar  printed  columns  of  the  biography,  writtvn  several 

^^«ua  before,  to  he  leisurely  completed  at  length,  for  there  seemed 
^Ho  be  BO  inunediato  danger.  The  contributor  acted  atiictJy  on  hie 
^nifualion,  and  took  his  time  in  looking  up  the  memorable  events 
^wm  a  pregnant  dozen  of  years.  One  day  he  had  gone  out  shooting, 
and  cams  home  rather  fagged,  to  find  th«  editor's  fUlta  Aehate$ 
in  waiting.  There  had  been  a  sudden  ond,  and  (he  memoir 
was  doe  n«xt  moning.  There  is  nothing  like  an  emergency  for 
biin^sg  the  journalist  up  to  time,  and  the  sense  of  the  waggon  on 
font  heekis  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  the  faculties.  Fortunately, 
that  cootnbator  bad  facta  at  bis  finger-cods.  At  8.30  f.h.  ha  waa 
■f  ted  in  Printing  Houje  Square,  scribbling  viciously,  with  per- 
petual interruptions  from  btgra  bringing  up  stripe  of '  oopy  *  to  be 
pBomptly  revised.  At  10.30  Delane  atiolled  in,  ia  evening  dreea — 
be  had  been  dining  with  the  Duko  of  Cambridge  at  Gloucester 
Howe.  Hi*  only  remark  was, '  Ah,  you  had  done  nothing  to  thoM 
four  <«Jiinp« — I  bo|>ed  never  to  aee  them  again,'  and  he  walked 
obL    AaxiotiB  be  might  have  been,  but  he  knew  loo  wdl  to  flurry 
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an  excit«d  man.  The  article  was  run  o0,  tant  bien  que  mat :  the 
wear;  writer  stretched  hia  U^  io  a  walk  to  a  bed  at  the  Tavistock— 
a  line  inviting  him  to  supper  and  bed  in  Seijeanta'  Inn  bad  nut- 
carried — and  an  immense  n^t  it  was  next  morning  to  see  at  the 
biealdait  table  the  coosoinmation  of  hiti  labouis  served  op  with  the 
eggs  and  the  muffins.  Another  obituary  muinoir  in  which  Delane 
took  intense  pereonal  interest,  and  for  which  he  supplied  mach  io- 
terMting  information,  was  that  of  Lord  Beaconsficld.  Thoogli  their 
political  opinions  clashed,  thej  had  a  high  regard  for  each  otlicr.  aod 
t  had  a  letter  in  my  pomoiion  in  which  hu  Lordship  spoke  warmljr 
of  their  cordial  relations,  when  thanking  him  for  a  favourable  review 
of  '  Ixttliair.'  Notiiing  pleased  him  more  than  the  dashing  off  a 
rapid  review  of  all  the  works  of  some  popular  writer,  whose 
death  had  been  Mmewhat  unexpected.  Lever  and  Lord  L; 
were  instancee.  The  day  after  Lord  Lytton's  demise  there  w. 
dinner  of  the  Geographical  Societjr,  and  Delane  was  sitting  next  to 
Lord  Houghton.  Houghton  expressed  surprise  at  the  intJmacy 
with  details  shown  in  an  article  of  tlie  momtcig,  and  Dclanc  looked 
much  gratified,  the  fact  being  tliat  the  writer  had  read  and  re-read 
till  be  knew  the  favourite  novels  nearly  by  heart.  Sometimes  these 
artieks  written  against  time  had  the  writer's  revision  iu  proof, 
though  more  often  they  had  not.  The  editor,  with  his  broad  views, 
coutd  give  microsoopio  attention  to  details,  which  was  no  speciality 
of  mine.  Naturally,  eareleasness  and  !tlip«  annoyed  him,  and  I 
remember  his  writing  on  one  review,  '  You  will  never  make  your 
fortune  as  printera'  reader,'  a  prediction  which,  aa  BoewcU  said  of 
Johnson's  prognostication  as  to  the  consequences  of  Mrs.  Bosweirs 
death,  hoA  been  too  sadly  verified. 

Worn  out  by  arduous  and  incessant  woric,  with  advancing  years 
bis  health  gradually  broke  down.  Sir  Richard  Quain,  always 
keenly  interested  in  literary  and  journalistic  matters,  and  eager  Io 
help  any  literary  man,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  prolong  a 
valuable  life.  But  retirement  became  inevitable,  though  doubtlesa 
retirement,  with  the  loss  of  stimulus  it  brought,  accelerated  col- 
Iap«e.  For  at  kaist  a  year  or  two.  his  regular  attendance  at  the 
office  had  been  merely  perfunctory  ;  the  work  had  really  been  oon- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Stebbing,  who  steered  so  adminbly  that  no  one,  not 
in  the  secret,  surmiaed  that  the  pilot  had  been  virtually  super* 
aeded.  Delano  still  dropped  in  frequently  of  an  afternoon  at  the 
Atlwoeom ;  he  used  always  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  what  a 
man  wanted  with  more  tban  a  sin^e  club,  when  lie  had  the  erUrM  to 
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iDdi  ft  aocae^.  Then  catDe  the  edipae,  umI  Uie  diuppeftiaaoe  from 
Uw  dreles  he  bad  charmed  and  adorned. 

:  Tben  was  much  wild  speculation  as  to  liid  sitccosaor.     Mora 

dtao  one  member  of  llic  '  Ttiucs '  atofi  was  named  in  the  running, 

'  and  gowip  asserted  with  great  ooafidenoe  thai  the  mantle  of 
EHjah  was  to  light  on  the  shoulden  of  an  eminent  Government 
official.  So  far  a«  I  know,  tto  one  named  the  winner  till  tUu  dcciition 
was  anaotmoed,  sod  it  canvc  as  a  surprise.    One  evening,  when 

I  dtaiog  with  Mr.  Stebbing,  I  miul«  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clieuery, 
Vnbmot  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  Delane's  most  valued 
leader-wnten.     That  evening  began  a  frieDd-ihip,   prematuicljr 

^^pded  to  my  bitter  regret.     Wo  walked  together  from  Ruasell 

^B^mie  to  Oxford  Circos,  and  stood  talking  for  some  time  under  the 
tainps  before  we  shook  bands.  As  Chenery  told  me  afterwards, 
tliat  ereotng  be  '  had  hia  oommianon  in  lus  pocket.'    In  many 

I  ntgteu  be  waa  admirably  equipped.  A  fluent  Itnguiot,  bo  was 
tbonm^hly  vened  in  Continental  politics,  and  had  discuBsed  them 
u  innuiaeiablo  articles.  He  had  a  wide  literary  and  scientifio 
conBectiogi,  be  laid  himself  out  to  secure  the  assistance  of  epectaliate, 
and,  a«  he  remarked  complacently  a  couple  of  years  later,  he  might 
himself  on  the  number  of  his  distingoiabed  contributors. 
:ed  increase  of  advertisements,  as  he  said,  was  a  proof  that 
tlie  paper  waa  flourishing.  But  he  had  taken  to  the  leadership  too 
faUe  ID  life,  aod  the  burden  of  daily  worry  weighed  upon  hint.  The 
moat  agrsaable  of  companions  in  aquiet  way,  he  had  not  Delane'a 
aoeial  veiaattlity.  The  editor  of  the  '  Times '  is  bound  to  entertain, 
•ad  BO  man  was  more  naturally  hospitable.  He  delighted  in  dinner- 
^ring,  and  at  his  bouse  in  Norfolk  Crescent,  and  aftorwaids  in 
Sti)eftiita'  Inn,  you  were  always  sure  to  find  yoiuseU  in  elevating 
oompany,  though,  like  Delaae,  the  host  listened  rather  than  led  the 
taDc  There  were  statennen.  politicians,  travellers,  and  men  of 
letters;  then  were  cultured  soldiera  who  have  since  made  tbemselves 
iamoas,  sod  oflSoials  of  the  Fweign  and  Colonial  offices,  who  have 
baeome  ambaawdors.  Ministers,  and  satraps  of  provinces.  Cheneiy 
cooU  pack  and  choose.  But  though  that  part  of  hisedJtotial  duties 
ths  rarene  of  disagreeable,  h«  was  never  more  bi^pijy  in  his 
than  when  dining  at  the  table  in  tbe  north-eaat  comer  of 
the  Atbencam  »aUe^-manger,  with  hia  habitual  cronies  reinforced 
by  eaaoal  arrivals.  Hayward,  who  in  his  later  years  aeldom  eared 
to  dmt  and  dine  out,  and  Kinglake,  who  as  yet  had  scarcely  been 
•ffltoted  by  drafnwa.  were  regular  membera  cd  the  little  party,  and  it 
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WM  no  ordinary  privilege  to  join  it.  There  Poniter  would  be  indooed 
to  nltite  som«  of  his  uucions  Gxporii'^nccA  m  Irish  Secretary,  wh«n 
be  nftrrowly  escaped  the  fate  which  befell  Lord  Fredeiicic  Cavendi^ 
There  waa  Lord  Monk  »nd  another  brilliant  Irishman,  Sir  WiiliAm 
Gregory,  who  had  made  his  d^but  in  politics  by  facing  O'Connell 
on  the  I>ubtiD  busting»,  anil  who  had  won  the  Uue  ribbon  of  the 
Oolonial  Office  as  Governor  of  Ceykm.  It  wae  in  that  ooni«r  Sir 
Robert  Morier  coninM>nt«d  one  evening  on  the  penny-wise  folly  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  refusiog  to  sanction  hie  airaogement  with  the 
Portoguesc  Ministry  for  the  purohaae  of  Lorenxo  Marques  for  some 
30,0001.  We  had  cause  to  remember  hia  words  of  wisdom  when 
we  went  to  war  with  the  Boen.  Huyward,  by  the  way,  tliough  a 
doee  friend  of  Cheoeiy's,  never  quite  forgave  him  for  the  inde- 
pendent line  be  took.  '  1  thought  wo  oould  count  upon  him,*  h« 
onoe  CMnplained.     '  I  introduced  him  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  and 

DOW '    Chenery,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  fashionable  world, 

waa  not  th«  man  to  be  seduced  by  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  And 
A  jHVpoa  of  hi8  friendly  relations  with  travellers,  oM  metnonble 
orcning  t  recaQ  at  the  Atheneum.  1  was  privileged  to  make  a 
third  with  CSienery  and  Palmer.  I  think  it  was  the  very  day  before 
that  gnat  Orientalist stattod  on  hin  disastrous  Arabian  cKpeditaoD. 
I  can  see  Palmer  now,  stroking  bis  long  beiard,  explatning  his  hopes 
and  discaanng  his  lair  prospects.  The  old  friends  parted,  in  un- 
demoostntive  Engluh  fashion,  with  a  warm  handshake ;  a  few 
weeks  later  Palmer  met  his  dramatic  death  at  the  hands  of  Arab 
fanatka. 

C3i«nery.  like  Delane,  waa  fond  of  touring,  and  loved  to  take  hk 
bolidayB  abroad.  He  sought  ont  objects  of  historical  interest,  but 
could  amuse  himsolf  well  with  the  doloe  far  nieiite  when  nothing 
more  exciting  waa  to  be  had.  Ue  was  a  fion  I'tMNf ,  and  appi«ciat«d 
tbe  French  cuisine.  I  was  rending  one  spring  at  tiic  H>'itel  Brighton, 
at  Boolognc,  when  I  was  agreeably  sorpriscd  by  an  early  calL  He 
liad  crossed  by  the  night  pocket,  and  was  ptitting  tip  at  the  '  Bains.' 
The  ch«/  of  the  '  Brighton '  was  an  artist,  and  Cbenery  appreciated 
my  invariable  brrakhst  of  a  sole  fre«h  from  the  Channel,  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  and  an  omdote  mix  anchnt.  ^VheQ  be  broached 
the  object  with  which  he  had  dropi>cd  in  on  me,  he  waa  somewhat 
disappoint«d,  for,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  it,  I  ooold  not 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  fields  of  Cn«y  and  Agincourt. 
Bui  he  resigned  himself,  and  for  two  days  waa  perfectly  happy  in 
lounging  on  the  pier  and  strolling  about  the  environs. 
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H*  OBght  to  hav«  boeti  lus  own  oorrcapondent  in  PariR,  and, 
had  it  been  bo,  his  6»y»  would  have  b«en  prolon;^.  A  Bftrbadian 
by  birth,  h»  wma  •  gcnoinu  Parisian,  and  life  on  th«  boulevards 
VM  geomne  laxary  to  him.  But  his  int«r«iitA  were  T«riou£  as  his 
■tnusemeota.  Ho  wsa  lu  much  in  hie  element  OTerhauting  the 
bookataDs  on  the  Pont  Keaf,  or  inspecting  Arabic  manuMripts  at 
(Jw  Natiooal  Library,  as  when  breakfasting  at  Biebant's,  dining  ai 
Pbilippes'a,  or  laughing  in  the  stalb  at  a  blood-and-thnDdor  melo- 
dmna  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  For,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred 
KBiatioiu  or  the  hnnioarsol  theBonffea  to  the  nsthetic  art  of  the 
Fran^ais.  When  a  day  was  specially  Gne  he  would  go  for  exour* 
sons.  One  of  the  [deaaantest  was  to  St.  Gemwtns,  where  on  the 
temea,  with  its  outlook  on  the  forest,  and  over  dinner  in  the 
PaTilkm  do  Henri  Quatro,  he  waxed  uloqncnt  on  the  memoriea  of 
the  Vakaa  wars  and  the  shadowy  Court  of  the  exiled  Stnartit.  But, 
wiEka  Ztelaae  and  Mowbray  Morris,  he  could  never  leave  his  paper 
belund  him.  Morris  used  to  say  that  nothing  diagU8t«(]  him  more 
tiuB  aaeing  an  aasidnoua  wait«r  lay  the  newly  arrived  '  Times '  on 
In  bmakfast'tabte.  Cheoery  tore  it  open  eagerly,  and  .imiled  or 
faowned  aa  the  case  tiugfae  be.  Tlic  morning  of  a  happy  day  at 
FoatatneUeaa  was  overdooded  by  something  absolutely  trivial  as  to 
a  potic  ring  at  Chicago,  which  could  have  affoot«d  no  living  soul 
^Botoept  specolstors  imioedialely  concerned.  But  the  clouds  passed 
^^ith  a  drive  in  tlie  forest,  and  Rit-hard  was  kinuielf  again  when 
«•  wart  being  promenaded  through  the  palace,  viewing  the 
aceaea  of  Monaldeachi's  aasaasination  and  the  great  Emperor's 
BMnfiil  adieta  to  his  veterans. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  Blowita.  I  bad  met  him  first  when  he 
•■■  acting  aide^e-camp  to  Ijaarence  Oltphant,  in  Oliphant's 
ajyortowani  in  the  Champs  Elya^.  He  was  then  attending  the 
Asaembly  at  VeiMilles,  while  his  chief  waa  banting  Paris  for  news. 
Obphant  was  delighted  with  hia  latest  treasure-trove,  oongrBtolst- 
inghuDieUoD  having  given  a  bom  joamaliBta  lilt  on  the  jonmaliitiB 
ladder.  Ue  said  that  Blowitc  not  only  atenograpbcd  speeches  on  hia 
BMH17,  btit  aetad  the  speakera  to  the  life.  Hti  hmnoroaa  vonion 
ofBlowila'ebeiiigMuoUedui  the  Legion  of  Hononr  was  that  be  won 
the  ribbon  by  shooting  a  woman.  Blowitx,  in  bis  mcmoini,  takes 
hiniMlf  more  aoiioasly,  and  ignom  the  incident,  i[  it  ever  oociUTed. 
OBpbaat  aaid  that  Blowita  was  walking  with  the  Govenuneat 
tiDOfa,  whom  be  bad  naQy  broo^t  into  ManeiUns  for  the  sup- 
piiarian  of  the  Cbmnm*.    At  •  critical  moment,  when  they  ware 
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near  frmtemising  witli  tbc  rabble,  he  Mved  tfac  «tuation  hy  firing 
hii  revolver  at  nndom  into  the  crowd.  Hia  principles  may  have 
been  aubonlinatiHl  to  hit  prolcauonal  ambitions,  bat  he  was  in 
ftlrong  sympathy  vith  the  Bepublican  rigime  whan  he  euoceeded 
Hanlman  as  regular  '  Times '  oorrcspoEuIeot,  aixl  assuredly  no 
joamalist  had  a  keener  fiair  or  exerted  greater  political  Influence. 
He  makes  no  idle  boast  when  he  says  that  he  ssvi>d  France  Eroin 
a  second  and  mote  disastrous  invasion.  His  friend,  Frederick 
Marshal,  wrote  me  in  187d~be  and  Blowits  used  to  meet  every  day 
— that  they  never  went  oat  for  a  morning  stroll  without  seetag 
the  Prussians  pamng  again  in  triumph  under  Bonaparte's  triun* 
phal  arch.  So  be  was  stirred  to  take  action  m  the  intereat«  of 
peace.  I  had  personal  proofs  of  the  weight  he  carried  with  the 
French  authorities.  Talking  to  him,  I  mentioned  casually  that  an 
English  govcmosa,  in  whom  my  family  was  interested,  had  married 
a  French  revenue  ofBcer,  and  was  bored  to  death  with  their  dull 
quarters  on  the  frontier  o£  Lorraine.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  that 
ofBoer  was  transferred  to  a  lucrative  post  at  Lisle.  I  told  Blowits, 
aa  a  strange  iUastralion  of  discontent,  that  the  lady  was  no  happier 
at  Lisle,  where  she  objected  to  the  muiky  atmosphere.  Whether 
it  were  by  way  of  showing  his  strength  I  cannot  say,  but  the  lad;p 
was  promptly  removed  to  the  sunnier  climate  of  the  Qiroode. 
Iq  later  yean  the  kwf  in  his  little  antccliamber  was  crowded,  though 
be  was  then  extremely  difficult  of  access  to  outaiden.  He  liked  to 
let  his  busy  brain  bave  rest,  or  was  wrapped  in  the  pregnant  medita- 
tions which  Sowed  fast  from  his  ready  pen.  Hurrying  through 
Paris  with  a  commtadon  to  write  fsomc  loiters  from  the  Riviera, 
I  called  to  ask  him  for  introductions  to  Nice.  He  grasped  my 
hand,  said  he  was  too  hard  at  work  thinking  to  talk,  and  scribbled 
off  two  lines  OD  a  couple  of  cards  for  tbe  Frofct  and  the  Britbh 
CcHUul.  From  both  the  dignitaries  I  had  a  welcome  and  all  the 
information  I  could  desire.  Gr^at  was  his  pride  in  the  Rrst  and  ^ 
only  journal.  His  dinner  hour  coincided  with  the '  Times '  delivery,  fl 
and  one  evening  after  dining  Ute-A^tHe  we  adjourned  for  oofieo  to  ^ 
bis  den.  He  opened  the  paper  eageriy,  as  if  lie  had  never  seen  it 
since  Oliphant  diowed  it  to  him  for  the  first  time  when  offering  an 
engagement  on  it.  He  spread  it  on  the  table,  saw  two  columns  of 
his  telegrapliic  lett«r,  clasped  Ids  bands,  threw  up  his  eyes,  and  ^ 
ejaculated,  '  Isn't  it  beautiful  t '  mk 

When  I  was  putting  up  with  C^cnery  at  the  '  Louvre,*  Blowitx  H 
would  come  to  breakfast  full  of  political  and  social  gos^p,  (uul  of  H 
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IpUns  and  schenwa  for  Uic  day.  Like  the  diplomatist  wbo  tdd 
Royal  ComauauoQ  that  the  first  (jualilication  for  diptomacy  was 
haying  a  Grst-mta  cA«/,  be  knew  the  value  of  a  good  table,  and  gave 
c^atftl  little  dionera  lunuelf.  For  he  piefemd  a  imall  patty 
when  the  talk  could  be  general,  and  liked  to  have  ooc  notable 
tnaa  to  tak«  th«  lead.  Once  we  deferred  our  departure,  that  Chenery 
tni^t  make  acqasintaooe  with  M.  de  Frvycinet,  wbo  was  then 
direetiag  the  foreign  policy  of  France  ;  and  the  most  agreeable  of 
theae  bright  eveoings  was  when  the  only  other  gueet  was  an  Austrian 
Oolonel,  wbo  came  with  a  com  of  the  most  fragrant  Uavanae, 
who  told  with  dramatic  resliam  the  story  of  the  triiU  noche 
when  be  commandpd  Bazaine's  rearguard  on  a  more  melancholy 
retceat  than  that  of  Cortv^z,  and  wbo  was  doomed  to  dishonour  and 
tba  tnOitaiy  diagraoe  which  cut  short  a  career  of  brilliant  promae. 
So  that  of  Chencry  ended  prematurely,  thougji  ooder  very 
cBflereot  circumstanoes.  The  troth  was,  and  rclnctantly  he  had 
began  to  realiae  it,  that  be  had  taken  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his 
broad  shoulders.  Ho  was  not  cut  out  for  tliat  exceptional  routine 
ot  taeesaaot  work  and  worry.  When  ovcrBtraincd,  trivialities  got 
oa  tua  nenres  and  aggravated  the  trouble.  Attacked  by  a 
painful  internal  disease,  lun  pluck  was  great ;  for  long  bo  kept 
his  aecret,  bearingap  manfully, aiul  going  with  an  air  of  unruHIud 
anenity  about  his  ordinary  buiiincn.  Oonstitotionally  secretive, 
it  waa  daracteristic  that  when  he  went  to  oonsult  the  family 
phyatetan  ot  his  (ricnd,  Janics  Puyn,  he  revealed  neither  lui  name 
not  Mcapation.  Very  aoon  he  was  compelled  to  tmmmoQ  the 
doctor  to  his  house ;  bnt  even  after,  as  I  bclic%T,  it  was  intimated 
lo  Urn  that  he  waa  virtually  condemned,  he  rose  from  his  couch  to 
ntmo  to  the  office,  oonoealing  his  griefs  with  Spartao  fortttode. 
tbe  effort  may  have  been  too  much  for  htm,  for  there  waa  im* 
— f^*^*  ooUapae.  Confinctl  to  hiA  bed,  his  patience  was  admir- 
able^ Be  would  stitl  oonveiee  cbMrfnlly  on  topics  of  the  day,  and 
oa  ODB  of  his  last  afternoons  he  »nt  a  fnond  on  a  mianon  to  get 
Ibb  a  favourite  brand  of  c^arettea.  I  bad  not  a  suspidoo  that 
the  cod  was  so  near,  nor  even  that  it  was  certab.  A  surgeon  waa 
eaZled  lo  consultatiou  with  the  doctor,  and  oup  evening  they 
deoided  oe  an  opemtion.  It  se«-nicd  8ucc«8sfu],  and  1  was  aasuivd 
Uktv  waa  no  danger  for  the  night.  I  looked  my  last  on  him,  and 
I  went  to  my  rooms  in  Jeimyn  Street.  Next  morning  whik>  draaa- 
j  iaf,  the  '  Tuatt '  measenger  cwne  to  say  that  be  had  departed 
paaoafuBy  a  few  huaia  before. 
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'Os  the  feaxt  of  the  AnDUndadon  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  th«rc 
WAS  macb  rain,  and  such  fioods  of  wut«r  that,  it  is  aaid,  no  such 
terrible  a  sight  hod  been  seen  either  before  or  since  the  deluge 
of  Noah ;  the  waters  continued  to  increase  for  more  tluui  for^ 
days.*  So  wrote  the  monldsb  chrcntkler  of  Abingdon  conoemiog 
the  ytAi  of  grace  1269.  and  the  preceding  year  had  been  little 
more  tolerable,  for  the  '  alarming  thtmder  *  in  the  month  of  April, 
alaiming  bec^uae  anseaaonabto,  had  been  '  ft^owed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  rain,  and  very  violent  irruptions  of  water  wbich  continned 
during  fifteen  days.'  But  the  probability,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  the  received  opinion,  is  that  the  floods  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  not  a  cireuDUt&noe  to  those  of  the  twentieth,  and 
that  the  chronicler,  if  be  bad  been  able,  in  a  state  of  temporary 
reincarnation,  to  describe  his  impreasions  of  tbe  floods  of  1903  and 
1904,  would  have  used  languu^  more  awcstricken  than  be  found 
adequate  to  the  cose  between  six  and  seven  oentoriee  ago.  Tme 
it  is  that  not  a  few  modem  writers,  having  no  support  from  history 
beyond  fragment*  like  those  qtwted,  wbich  are  eitptecscd  in  quite 
gukeral  terms,  bare  enlarged  easily  upwt  tbe  widespread  inunda- 
tions that  '  there  must  have  been '  in  former  timea ;  but  their 
imagiiiatJCHU  have  beon  stirred  by  inference,  and  the  inferenoe 
itaelf  was,  it  is  submitted,  contrary  to  reason  and  probability. 

Let  us  look  foi  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  River  Tbamci 
indnding  in  that  title  the  whole  oourse  of  the  river  from  Seven 
WeDs  to  LcMtdon  Bridge,  so  fur  as  it  b  known.  Of  its  origtu] 
oonrae  we  may  not  apeak.  Lord  Avcbiiry  has  made  it  clear  tliat 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  the  original  course  of  a  rivef; 
and  he  has  gcme  a  long  way  towards  eotabltshing  the  propowduD 
that,  when  dry  land  stood  where  the  North  Sea  now  is,  a  itughly 
river,  oompoeod  of  Thames,  Humbcr.  and  Rhine,  Sowed  away 
northward,  through  that  plain,  to  discbarge  itself  in  the  Arotie 
Ocean.  But  since  tbe  beginnings  of  human  tiistory  In  these  islands, 
and  from  a  time  in  that  history  so  early  that  we  oaa  know  littl* 
definitely  about  it,  tbe  courae  of  the  Thamw  has  certainly  v^ntd 
little.  Tbe  fortificattoas  at  Dorchester,  lying,  with  its  aocient 
cathedral,  at  the  junction  of  Thame  and  Ins,  and  at  the  foot  of 
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nmput'Cnnrnod  faill  of  Sinodun,  were  conatrucbKl  in  no  m«n 
what  early  day^ ;  but  thtj  vtrt  certainly  pro-Ronuui. 
Tbey  mn  ondcKibtedly  baflt  in  riow  of  the  river-terel  of  thoM 
(Ufa ;  »aA  it  is  as  plain  as  poanble  that  Die  river-level,  which  the 
bnilden  of  thoee  fortiJioations  awd  to  gtren^tthcn  their  poaiticHi 
vithal,  wan  substaatjally  the  river-level  of  to-dajr.  What  manner 
of  ippar  wu  it  1  It  wa.*,  tUvn  i»  every  rcaaon  to  suppose,  the 
mtae  wait  of  river  that  the  Abingdon  chronicter  saw  bursting  its 
boand*  io  the  thii1«ei>tfa  <wnt4iry.  tho  same  kind  of  caprictoos 
Btnun  vliidi  the  bridge-biuldeni  of  Abinj^oo  spanned  naily  tn 
tbe  fifteenth  oentary.  It  was  not  by  any  means  so  tame  ■  rivulet 
that  men  might  trifie  with  it.  When  the  good  men  who  afterwards 
lonaed  the  very  practical  Brotherhood  of  Chritit  built  the  bridge, 
which  stands  to  this  day  as  aa  example  of  good  buildiiig,  with 
maay  arebc*  on  the  OxfortUhire  aide  tor  the  oonveoience  of  Bood 
water,  a  local  rhymest«r  gave  the  credit  to  Harry  of  Monmouth  : 


W 


Ki^  Uerrj  the  (jft.  In  hia  foaitlia  jsre, 

U»  huh  i-roafKla  let  bit  folks  a  brii^  in  BcrkWliin); 


and  so  far  the  vene  is  a  mere  [nece  of  couttier'a  flattery. 
end  of  it  is  clearly  drawn  foom  loeal  experienee  : 


But  the 


Awotfctr  bljB*d  bMinw  U  briggva  to  luaka 

Tbat  ilMn  Un  pvpnl  majr  ooi  |»m«  aTtar  |p»*t  •ehowroL 

IMe  U  la  10  dt»w  k  ilwd*  boAj  out  of  ■  l«k« 

Ihax  «••  faUad  in  a  fooot  Moon  and  (olaw  of  u. 


^H  Those  words  look  like  evidence  of  very  grave  floods  in  the  early 
^^nart  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bnt  those  of  the  twentieth  century 
^^Mve  *l'f™*^  their  human  victims  alao — nun  who  had  been  made 
fnU  Oristians  by  baptkn—at  Sandford  if  not  at  Abingdun,  aikd  the 
ioodi  b  that  loiEality  have  Iieen  a  lake  many  dmee  within  the  last 
n^lacn  months,  on  a  scale  which  is  mit  likely  to  have  been  exceeded 
in  the  past.  In  fact,  Audersey  Island,  which  is  over  against 
Abiogdaa.  between  the  old  tiver  and  the  new— that  has  fdJowed  ite 
|»annt  onme  since  the  days  of  OSs,  ICing  of  Herda,  at  the  least ; 
ba  be  got  Andeisey  IsUnd  from  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  in  exchange 
ioK  the  Uanor  of  Goosey  ia  the  Tale  of  VThilo  IIocso — is  so  situated 
thai  it  is  made  to  be  flooded,  and  can  never  he  protected  exoept 
by  embenkment. 

Osneialiy.  what  manner  of  river  was  the  Thamsa  until  men 
began  to  attempt  to  nonfina  it  by  locks  and  weira  1  It  ia  not 
leeiJy  very  hard  to  reconstruct  the  idea  of  the  ancient  river  aa 
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it  vas  in  th«  days  after  the  stnam  ftbov«  Oxford  had  annexed 
ths  riven  which,  says  Lord  Avcbuty,  previotiely  nui  80uth<«art 
ioto  the  Konoet.  Its  levela  now  may  be  atated  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Avebitry :  '  The  present  sooroe  of  the  Thames  ia  about 
000  feet  above  the  aca ;  in  9  milea  it  has  descended  tbo  fintt  300, 
and  in  II  more  another  100,  to  the  300  oontonr-litie  near  Lechtade, 
after  wliicli  it  Ukea  72  miles  to  fall  to  100  feet,  wliich  ia  reached 
near  Great  Marlow,  and  48  mile«  more  to  the  2'Vfoot  level  at  London 
Bridge.'  Its  level  was  in  all  probability  much  the  same  at  various 
points  as  it  is  now.  This  is  to  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at 
Dorcheater  the  level  is  the  same  as  it  wae  at  leaet  3.000  yean  ago. 
Bot  its  flow  must  have  been  vastly  different  and  more  rapid, 
partjoularty  in  the  npper  reaches,  before  the  days  of  locks  and 
weirs.  When  did  these  locks  and  weirs  be^n  to  be  constructed  i 
The  first  Thames  Improvement  Act  became  law  in  1423,  aeven 
years  after  Burfonl  Bridge  at  Abingdon  was  begun ;  bat  it  is 
significant  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  the  ioteicsta  of  uavigatioo, 
but  with  the  object  of  assisting  mill-owitcta  to  ttse  the  power  a{ 
the  stream  to  better  advantage.  In  fact,  it  nc«d  not  be  doubted 
that,  centuries  before  that  date,  especially  in  an  age  when  the  manor 
miD  was  an  important  and  lucrative  institution,  the  water  of  tb« 
Thames  had  boen  harnessed  by  men,  pent  up  for  a  while,  and  then 
set  loose  to  turn  mill-wheels.  Since  that  time  mow  forty  statutes 
have  been  passed  dealing  witli  the  same  subject,  mostly  in  the 
intorcsts  of  navigation,  and  the  number  of  weirs  and  locks  a, 
roughly  speaking,  about  as  great  as  that  of  the  statutes.  Tbe 
direct  effect  of  each  lock  and  weir  where,  as  below  Oxford,  they 
occur  close  together  and  are,  so  to  apeak,  related  to  one  another, 
is  simply  illustrated  from  a  single  example.  At  Abingdon  Lock 
there  is  an  a%-cmge  summer  fall  of  six  feet  before  a  boat  rescfaes 
the  hvfl  at  which  it  can  proceed  to  Colham.  This  means  that  the 
natural  Sow  of  ttic  water  ia  penned  back  for  four  and  a  half  miles  to 
Sandford,  and  that  the  flow  of  surplus  water  over  the  weir  is  so  regu- 
lated that  there  shall  always  be  a  suRiciency  of  water  iiilhavhannc) 
for  purposes  of  navigation.  Varying  figuivs  and  distanoea,  this 
u  the  story  of  every  lock  and  weit  on  the  Thame*.  Not  for  a 
moment  is  it  suggested  that  the  convenience  of  tbe  navigation 

-ought  not  to  bo  constdered.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  many  men 
who  hold  stronger  views  than  mine  on  the  value  of  the  Thama 
as  B  commercial  highway,  or  on  the  toUy  which  haa  been  showu 

pin  permitting  railway  companies  to  acquire  a  Urge  and  vitally 
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dttut<(I  section  c^  oor  inUnd  canals,  and  to  atarre  them  ont  of 
osefnl  ezittcnce.  Aiso  full  weight  must  be  fpvcn  to  tho  cfloct 
of  tfa«  towing-patlw  u  embankmenta  ;  and  credit  must  be  ass^ed 
to  the  Coiucrvators  o(  th«  Tham<>-$  for  their  dredging  opcratiotm, 
and  for  tli«  cleanung  and  deepening  of  the  cliaoneL  8till. 
wluD  every  allowance  has  been  made,  it  remains  diflicult,  and 
lor  nw  quite  imponiblc,  to  bcIic^-e  that  the  oonatnictioo  of  looks 
aod  irein,  tnth  their  incidents,  baa  decreased  tbs  volume  of 
floods,  «r  rendered  ibe  course  of  the  water  on  its  way  to  the  sea 
toon  ufU  than  it  used  to  be.  It  b  possible  to  regulate  tbe  floods,  or 
tkcir  dktributwD,  a  little  now,  and  that  is  all.  Port  Meadow  may 
be  drowned  to  save  the  meadows  above  Iffley  or  above  Sandford ; 
the  water  may  be  checked  at  Culbam  Lock  and  Sutton  Ooortney 
Weir  in  the  interests  of  the  land  above  Clifton  Hampden ;  Goring 
and  South  Stoke  may  be  submerged  for  tlie  sake  of  the  low-lying 
fiaru  of  Cavcrsham  and  Reading ;  Kudenbead  may  bo  a  ttanding 
water,  in  spite  of  its  niayor,*lest  Windsor  should  be  all  amsh, 
at  Etonians,  after  the  manner  of  the  boys  of  Blundell's  more  humble 
•dkool  at  Tiverton,  described  in  '  Ijoma  Doone,'  should  be  sent 
i^okinc  borne  to  the  kisses  of  their  mothets,  althoagh  their  hthen 
should  remember  that  school  bills  will  be  sent  in  as  uauaL  In 
bet,  dbtribution  of  floods  may  be  varied  under  lh«  existing  system 
with  its  present  apparatus,  bnt  there  will  always  be  floods  some- 
wbeiv' until  tliat  sy«tcm  and  apparatus  have  been  improved. 

Tbe  enterprise  of  making  the  improvements  and  of  construct- 
ing Ibc  apparatus  which  would  put  an  end  to  these  floods  abso- 
lutely wookl,  no  doubt,  be  oonsidcraUe.  Is  it  worth  while,  on 
grounds  of  juBtioa  or  of  pTOdenc«,  to  undertake  it  T  I  put  justjoe 
ftnt,  linoe  its  aj^ea]  ought  to  be  heard  more  readily  than  that  ol 
pndotM,  although  that  is  not  the  universal  attitude  towards 
its  Tuiee ;  aod  I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the  scenes  witnened 
by  aw  last  summer,  last  winter,  and  last  spring,  filled  me  with 
the  most  profound  admiration  firet,  and  with  shame  and  grief 
blar.  I  hare  looked  down  u^ion  Oxford,  an  titland  in  the  midst 
of  great  waters.  I  have  seen  a  Uke  extend  from  Nuneham  almost 
to  Badley;  from  Ahingdon.  over  tbe  Oxfordshire  bank,  to  Culham  ; 
and  the  Berkshire  shore  aim  inundated  near  Sutton  Courtuey. 
By  Ai^ikbrd  and  Long  Wittenfaam  huge  stretobes  o(  countij 
bava  bess  nbociged,  and  a  jonnwty  up  the  Great  Weetem  Gns 
bM  abowB  Sootb  Stoke  soaked  in  flood,  Haidenbaad  a  monui, 
Bw^ny  ranning  with  water,  Windsor  wretdied,  Eton  eagerly 
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szpectant.  I  have  seen  this  in  Bommfir,  in  wint«r,  and  in  spring. 
In  8iunm«r,  at  the  rare  hours  when  the  son  sbooA  on  the  waste 
of  wat«ra,  th«  sight  wa*  rabtiiuely  beautiful,  cspocudly  al  Oxford  ; 
ID  winter  and  spiinft,  when  th«  [Httletta  laio  fell  from  ft  disb  akf> 
or  rather  from  th«  thick  curtain  o(  semi-opa^iue  atr  which  enshioaded 
tha  whoI«  vtarth,  tli«  «pecUcl«  was  too  gloomjr,  too  depneaing, 
to  be  grand.  It  had  not  (he  hfc,  the  evcotfttlncM,  of  a  atoim, 
an  earthquake,  or  an  avalanche,  which  make  for  majesty ;  it  was 
merely  a  picture  of  monotonous  and  hopelew  toiaerf. 

Eveo  in  summer,  when  the  trees  were  tefiected  green  in  the 
waters,  when  the  ripples  laughed  in  the  sun,  countless  and  smiting 
as  those  of  the  sea  that  Uuner  loved,  pleasore  at  the  sight  was 
MOD  merged  in  sadnen ;  enjoyment  waa  so  beArtJeas  as  to  be  ioir 
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Mown  fa«y  floated  away  down  stream,  to  dog  the  weiis  i 
make  the  flood  wosse  than  ever.  The  fields  in  which  it  grew  bad 
been  dressed,  ai>d  kept  clow  for  many  weeks,  and  men,  or  mochinea, 
bad  inowMl  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  grass  into  hay — and  all 
this  labour  and  hard-earuod  mont^y  liad  gone  to  ethaer  waste.  Gran 
onmowD  was  better  in  so  far  that  the  farmers  bad  ^>ent  [ess  money 
on  it,  hut  worse  in  that  tlio  ficlils  on  whiob  it  stood  would  be 
worth  notliing  for  many  a  long  day.  Pasture  was  ruined  by  mnddy 
depodts.  Cattle  had  to  be  driven  long  distances  to  other  pasture, 
hired  at  no  small  price.  Sheep,  which  abhor  wet  walking,  and 
acquire  various  diaoaMS  from  it  bcsidee,  had  been  driven  to  the 
uplands.  In  fact,  the  floods  meant  ruinous  expense  for  all  river- 
aide  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of  untold  dieoomfort,  which  will  not 
appear  to  tcU  its  tale,  as  the  expense  baa  appeared  and  will  appear, 
in  the  bankruptcy  returns.  For  the  riparian  farmen  no  man 
with  a  heart  of  flesh  and  biood  coiUd  feel  auytbiog  but  deep  sym- 
pathy. Kor  could  it  be  rclu»cd  to  the  rivonidc  innkeepers,  who 
for  some  years  now  have  passed  through  a  bitter  experience. 
But  sinoe,  even  under  the  host  of  homan  arrangements,  the  rain 
would  have  fallen  just  the  same,  th>>  ovnipathy  with  the  innkeepers 
differed  in  kind  from  that  which  went  out  to  the  farmets ;  tor  tlie 
latt«r  were  suffering  more  than  ought  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
oaoses  of  their  Iomcs  were  proventablc. 

All  the  time,  too,  it  has  been  plain  and  pitiful  to  see  how  leodjly 
men  delude  themselves  into  living  in  fools'  paradises.    At  Oxford, 
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^Bfcr  •zanpk,  there  have  been  floods  from  time  immemorial ;  and 
^PFttrt  Headow,  Chtist  Cburch  Ueadow,  and  the  fields  on  Uiu  Butk' 
•hin  ndt  ortt  against  ihe  College  baigen,  u«ed  to  he  flooded  habit- 
naOy  in  days  gone  hy.  But  within  the  last  few  yean,  cheated 
into  falie  security  by  a  sunny  cycl«,  aanguine  young  men,  witb 
middlp-aged  dona  to  advise  tbem,  appear  to  have  placed  a  strained 
tateipretAtioD  apon  non  tfmper  tmbres.  and  to  have  awumed  that 
tb*  day*  of  floods  bad  gone,  never  to  return.  The  asaiunption  by 
itaelf  would  not  have  mattered  mnch,  peihapa ;  bat,  moie'a  tfafl 
pity,  it  faaa  been  act«d  upon.  The  ancient  water-meadows  by  the 
dvanide  have  be«n  acquired  by  the  cricket  clubs  of  Braaenoea 
and  o(  Qoeen'i  College,  lh«y  have  been  laid  out  and  turfed  at 
eooaderable  expense,  trim  pavilions  aid  ground  men's  habitations 
have  been  erected.  Obviouitly,  if  tlic  Thauiv«  were  but  controlled, 
the  atoaticm  would  be  ideal,  and  tuich  when  nature  is  kind  it  ia. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  it  wan,  during  the 
brief  ipell  of  fine  weather  which  favoured  the  '  Summer  Eights  * 
Uat  year,  to  be  an  undergraduate  of  Braaenoee  who  did  not  toil 
at  the  oar ;  for  he  might,  if  he  plesaed,  pans  a  part  of  the  afternoon 
in  cricket- practice  or  at  lawn*tonnis,  and  show  something  of  a 
*  «et-b(A's '  patriotism  at  hia  convenience,  by  running  with  the 
right  from  Iffley.  or  by  shouting  cncuunigcinent  from  the  luxurious 
t*se  of  •  pant  moored  under  the  Berks  bank,  aa  faahloo  now  pennita 
It  ii  eaay  to  imagiDe  sometime  uDdergradoatea  eonaoting  them* 
mhm  with  the  thon^t  that  now  the  oM  division  between  the 
rowing  men  and  the  n«t  wook)  vanish,  that  the  College  Eight 
fa  its  boon  of  ease  would  not  diwlain  to  view  the  prowess  of  the 
Ignfflfl  but  not  nooeaaarily  (ooliith  Eleven,  tliat  the  cricketeiB 
■ight  apate  time  fram  the  wicket  to  watch  the  straining  Eight  and 
to  nrgt  them  onward  to  bmnpa  and  glory  by  those  raoooua  aboote 
warm  the  heart  of  him  who  sboata,  if  they  do  no  good  to 
'body  ebe.  But  this  was  «  dream  to  be  reatiaed  only  for  spaoea 
too  brief  to  be  more  than  tantalising.  Theav  crickeUgioonda, 
have  so  often  been  a  standing  water  that,  unless  th^ 
be  embanked,  or  the  Thames  be  controllnl,  tliey  can  hardly  serve 
tbsir  original  purpow  eflnctuaUy. 

Hen,  then,  is  one  form  of  km  caused  by  the  floods,  eaDing 
for  the  sympathy  that  can  hardly  be  refused  aren  by  those  who 
penehre  that  at  the  oviaet  it  was  not  entirely  wise  to  lay  oat 
cncket-grotwds  in  ■  posttton  obviotuly  threatened  with  inonda- 
tfan  from  time  to  time.    l«t  the  stem  moralist  reflect  that  he 
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VM  TOng,  ud  if  ha  OUi  ikst  t&e  '  dona  *  nugbt  kavt 
•dfiee.  kt  kns  Wiatf  tka(  veijr  likci^  tby 
gftve  it  m  vaio.  Did  b*  amr  b^^mI  tbe  adnoa  of  hid  tuUir. 
oflMod  in  ft  qnit  of  geadB  feipair  b/  oo*  oaaadnit  al  tliB  atngiuae 
iapradesw  o(  jrontb  1  Wm  im  oenr  heaiirtwiig  wbea  «U  tke 
wcdd  vw  jvnci  U  not,  kben  avajr  villi  htm  and  with  his 
— BrtTal  u^-tatiAetion,  aad  let  more  geoefoua  hearts  tfaao  his 
ba  MRj  for  the  din|ipoiatiBeal  id  the  nnig  fMWfarion  whjcti, 
baviag  bnb  oalo  itMH  ebcbrt-pavilioiki,  it  b  a  fair  way  to  han 
to  vm  tbtm  aa  aaiCaf-cliib  booK*.  To  tbe  bnner,  whoee  loMn 
have  becB  tooched  npoa.  vran  tbe  sUm  'n"fatif<  can  hardly  lefoM 
Bjnipathy,  for  he  wiD  seane^  go  w  far  as  to  say  that  the  fiutnei 
baa  only  himself  to  blame  (or  taldn^  a  riparian  fanu.  In  strict 
and  logical  jiutice,  of  eonne.  this  view  m^t  be  aiged ;  but  (hs 
more  practical  as  well  as  tbe  more  generDua  view  ia  that  the  htah 
gnai  that  grows  by  the  waterside  ou^ht  to  be  ased  to  tbe  best 
advantage  ;  that  it  is  one  of  God's  gifts  to  men,  not  bo  be  thiom 
away  waotooly,  and  to  be  praserved,  if  that  be  poasibtc,  against 
daagen  uncertain  as  to  the  motnent  of  tbeir  arrival,  but  son  to 
come  al  some  unexpected  day  unless  prcTcntire  steps  bo  taken. 

Yet  another  land  of  damage  baa  been  dooe  by  water,  and  will 
be  done  again  many  times  if  tbe  present  system  and  Apparatus 
for  the  management,  or  miamanagemjent,  of  the  Thames  be  allowed 
to  continue.  It  ia  damage  to  dwvUing-houses  aod  their  appvr- 
teaaooea,  where  dwcUing-housas  have  been  built  on  land  now  liable 

to  be  Booded.    Now  these  dwelling-house*  are  of  two  kinds the 

new  and  tbe  old.  Maidenhead  provides  abundant  examples  of 
tbe  fomwr;  Oxford.  Abingdon,  Caversham,  Reading,  and  Eton 
many  of  tbe  latter.  At  Abingdon,  for  example,  the  long  piazsa 
of  one-storoyed  terwntenla  known  as  Christ's  Uoepital  waa  flooded 
in  Febniiirj' ;  it  baa  stood  in  ita  present  position,  a  monument  ol 
the  good  leeling  of  the  old  world,  and  of  its  good  aenae  too  (for  it 
is  stUl  oa  useful  a  charity  as  ever),  since  the  ^ftcenth  centniy. 
At  Maidenhead,  on  Ibc  other  hand,  are  many  bouses,  most  of  tfaciD 
LftU-  Victorian,  some  of  them  Eariy  Bdwacdian,  placed  with  almoat 
as  little  wisdom  as  was  shown  in  tbe  selection  of  the  aite  of  tbe 
Brasennse  crickctrground.  But  arc  those  aroong-it  lu  wlio  bare 
set  our  houses  on  hills  tlioTefoi«  entitled  to  say  that  the  occupants 
of  these  less  happily  situated  bomca  have  only  tbemaelvcs  to  blame 
when  the  uttinvited  Thames  calls,  without  ringing  iLl-  bell,  and 
occupies  tie  ground-floor  to  tbe  exdunion  of  bbo  rightful  occupant. 
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^^Ba  IcsVM  It  at  lut  devastated  by  all-perradtng  tlime  ?  Well, 
^Pin  oar  stifTeet  mood  of  Ph&imiam,  perhaps  we  ue  imtitlfld  tu 
make  brood  our  phylact«nes  and  to  speak  in  tbia  tone ;  bat  it  is 
not  popolar,  it  ifl  not  kind  :  it  is  the  tone  which,  whon  adopted 
amaoff  sQbooJboys  without  doo  calcoUticHi  of  the  bodily  strength 
of  ttie  petsoaa  addreased,  is  apt  to  provoke  the  oounterqiiip  quarrel- 
toToc,  In  fact,  it  is  LU-oaturcd ;  aad  it  can  never  be  right  to  be 
I       ill-natured. 

H  It  is  io  some  such  mood  a*  this,  of  instinctive  antipathy  to 
Hill<natuR,  that,  lookinf;  at  sc«aea  of  desolation  due  partly  to  the 
^Paiistakca  of  tho  victims,  partly  to  canses  entii^y  beyond  their 
oontrtil,  one  is  disposed  not  to  crittoiM  closely  the  measure  of  eaoh 
individual  claim  to  sympathy,  but  to  regard  the  whole  mass  of 
mfietinft  as  an  evil  to  be  encountered  in  a  5rm  and  practical  spirit. 
After  all,  why  should  not  the  crickot-grounds  of  Bmsenoee  and  of 
Qneen's  College  be  cricket-grounds  ?  Why  should  scorn  of  farms 
be  drowned  and  an  equal  nambcr  of  (anucrs  bo  brought  to,  or 
beyond,  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  ?  Why  should  not  the  pleasant 
lands  of  Maidenhead  and  iSouth  Stoke  be  occupied  by  trim  villas 
aod  gay  gardens  1  Why  shouki  there  be  lakea  at  Reading  !  Why 
■hoaU  tlw  arduons  studie^s  o(  Etonians  be  intermptod  or.  pcrhapa 
imat  still  from  their  point  of  %-iew,  the  fives-courts  be  all  awash 
•ad  *  Siipenny '  a  mere  }  These  floods  are  not  an  unavoidable 
viBtatioo,  any  more  than  an  epidemic  of  rnteric  or  of  diphtheria 
is  such  when  defective  drainage  has  provided  a  nonery  for  their 
badOL    Tbey  are  uodoabt«dly  pravcntable. 

SUouckO'l  fra»;  rtraig  sail  faeo; 

Tb*  ioodgBba  an  Ofwn  a<ray  la  tbs  sm.  ^ 

So  Kingsley  wrote,  and  maity  a  clear  and  powerful  voice  has  rang 
pasttbly  even  in  a  livcraido  drawing>room  and  with  the  more 
Mmert  emphasis ;  and  here  is  part  at  least  of  the  remedy.  I  do 
not  vantaw  to  say  that  the  entcrpose  wouUl  be  an  easy  or  an 
iaexpcDsiva  one,  or  that  the  simple  process  of  lowering  the  sills 
of  tba  wetn  wonM  certainly  acoomplish  the  desired  end ;  for  I 
know  that  runaing  water  is  a  tricksy  tiling  to  m«ddle  with,  albeit 
renlta  are  not  to  completely  uiiforetellable  m  the  case  o(  a  river 
•a  wfaeo  it  is  •  qoestioa  of  interfering  with  ocean  currenia,  whidi 
are  apt  to  upset  lh«  calculations  of  the  moat  expert  eofpaeer.  I 
lemember.  too,  that  the  natural  fall  of  the  rivei,  during  the  greater 
part  of  iu  Ici^tb.  u,  as  has  been  mentioned,  very  gradual.    But, 
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«mi  u  mattcn  are,  much  good  might  beeflected  bj  unity  of  well- 
cooaidend  pupoM  at  beadquaiten,  and  by  the  instaOatioii  of 
UAg^uanea  which  would  nerve  to  keep  headqaartefs  infonsod 
M  to  tlie  rtatc  of  the  river  at  every  point,  and  to  tnosmil  tiu 
Olden  of  beadquatten  to  all  the  toclc-keepen.  So  the  whols 
problem  might  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  action  taken 
accordin)^y.  With  cbia,  and  with  sills  lowered  judiciotuly— 
at  the  points  where  it  is  plain  that,  when  every  existing  outlet 
is  free,  great  floods  cannot  escape  quickly  eooogh — ^moch  might 
ootainly  be  done.  But,  without  being  a  professed  engineer,  one 
may  hazard  tlie  assertion  that  tlie  age  which  has  se«n  the  Kile 
oontTDllwl  might  eawly  see  the  Thames  reduced  to  discipline ; 
witliont  being  a  profemed  economist,  one  may  pronoanoe  ooafi- 
dently  that  the  work  is  worth  doing ;  and  without  fear  of  contradje* 
tion  one  may  my  that,  if  anything  so  helpless  as  our  attitode 
towards  the  floods  of  the  Thames  were  to  be  a«en  in  any  of  out 
Colonies,  the  npwspapcra  would  ring  with  invccti\'e  until  the  proper 
steps  were  taken.  But  that  is  an  old  story.  If,  for  example, 
the  water-supply  of  the  newest  South  African  Colony  were  half 
as  scanty  and  as  bad  as  that  of  tiic  lieart  of  Berkshire  it  would 
probably  cost  a  Colonial  Secretary  hts  place;  the  view  of  the 
authorities  for  home  government  ~-of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interim, 
so  to  speak — is  that  the  whole  duty  of  Englishmen  is  '  to  suffer  and 
be  strong.'  It  is  also  their  birtlirigbt  to  grumble  at  the  powers 
that  be. 

J.  E.  ViSCKBT. 
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fBornvKK  Ukes  upon  Iiim^f  to  comnunt  on  Uic  long-pKpartd 
between  Ruau  «od  Jap«n  luw  reason  to  be  thankful 

list  he  is  abk  to  tadils  bis  mbjeot  when  tlie  emotioui  evoked  by 
the  opening  scenes  have  bad  time  to  subaide.  Surprise  is  not 
favourable  to  tli«r  (.■xerciw  of  critical  jadgment,  and  the  firat  pomagc* 
in  this  war  were  startling  enou{;h  to  throw  most  obaerveni  off  their 
balance.  The  hclplcMoeas  of  the  Ruseiana  at  Bca,  shown  partly 
by  the  scared  and  passive  attitude  of  their  squadron  at  Port  Artiiur, 
but  even  more  by  the  nervoiu,  unstablo  audacity  of  the  cruisers 
at  Vladivostoclc,  the  nameroiu  erkleiKM  of  their  ineptitude,  oon- 
tnated  as  they  were  with  the  brilliant  efficiency  of  Uie  JspancM, 
all  cwpbined  to  produce  a  natural,  but  none  the  ieas  a  false  imprva- 
aoo.  It  looked  as  if  Russia  must  be  hopelessly  outmatched,  as  if 
the  vast  bttlk  of  ber  power  were  meiuly  ovrrgrown  and  flabby,  and 
aa  if  the  sham  OolosBnii  would  ooUapse  before  its  wiry  aasailant. 
TIm  gisat  entiapped  and  disposed  of  by  Jack  iu  the  Bean  StAlk 
appeartd  to  be  no  inappropriate  image  for  the  lumbering  monater 
— big,  indeed,  bat  stupid  unspeakably.  8ach  an  estimate  of  the 
mm  waa  altogetKer  wnmg ;  but  some  n»M)lution  was  required 
to  vsMrt  its  superficial  plausibility,  llie  few  weeks  which  have 
paaoad  nnee  Admiral  Togo's  advanced  squadron  struck  its  ringing 
Uowa  at  the  target  bo  unwisely  put  op  for  its  convenience  in  tfae 
nadatead  of  Port  Arthur  have  already  produced  reasons  for  at  leMt 
iDpderatia{;  a  too  eager  confidence  in  the  final  victory  of  Japan. 
All  that  the  oavml  mooeMes  of  the  islanders  have  done  has  been  to 
Aam  that  they  will  not  be  quickly  beaten  ;  and  though  this  is  rouob, 
it  is  tar  abort  of  triumph  o%'er  Roaua.  We  are  twt  in  si^t  of  the 
end,  bnt  only  at  the  bi-ginning  of  a  great  trial  of  strength  of  whkli 
tbe  fntwe  eooiae  is  full  of  obscurity,  and  iA  possibilitiefl  of  disaster 
to  othatt  than  the  immediate  oombatAnfa. 

The  war  now  in  its  early  stsgee  has  been  in  prepftratioo  for  mors 

KbaU  a  century,  as  far  back,  in  bet,  as  the  day  when  Count 
■a  Horaviefl  vaa  made  Goremor  of  Eastern  Siberia  m  1S47. 
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Runiu)  offioera  on  remote  fronttera  do  cot  1»y  tbeiaseWes  i^a  to 
tlw  rebuke  which  Sextos  Pompeius  g»ve  to  Menu : — 

All.  IbU  Uion  ■bonldrt  faiire  ilrae 
Anr)  not  bare  ipt&e  nnH  I 

MuTttvieS  ^ioed  hit  oognomen  '  Amuraky  *  by  doing  what  tht 
Gear  must  have  ooDdemn«d  il  his  Govi^mor'e  tongue  had  betrayed 
hit  act,  but  found  '  afterwards  n-ell  done,'  wben  it  was  '  done  un- 
known.' With  the  estabtishmcnt  of  the  Rusitians  on  the  Amor,  the 
firatstep  towards  the  annexation  of  Manchuria  was  taken.  As  eariy 
as  1857  Count  Putiatin  made  a  premature  disclosure  of  their  appetite 
for  that  ri«h  inor«cl.  But  the  liistory  of  Muscovite  odvanoe  goe» 
always  on  the  same  lines.  PretensitHis  are  put  forward,  and  with- 
drawn in  the  presenoe  of  obstacles  it  is  not  convenient  to  rcmore 
at  oooe  by  force.  Then  they  are  kept  i»  reserve,  to  be  produced 
as  conferring  rights  in  the  folnees  of  time.  Scientific  expeditions 
came  In  harndvas  search  of  knowledge,  drawing  behind  th«ni  the 
trader,  who  is  a  link  in  the  chain  which  is  next  foimd  to  tnclode 
the  CoasBck.  Behind  bim  oome  the  permanent  garrbon,  tha 
Governor  with  his  staff  of  tdunovniks,  and  avowed  annexation. 
It  is  a  cruel  procaa,  being  »  mixture  of  bullying  and  of  petti* 
flagging.  As  a  spectacle  one  may  prefer  the  open  conquest  o( 
corrupt  Cliioa  by  these  very  Manchus,  who  in  the  changva  of  things 
are  being  eaten  artichoke-wise,  as  the  Uouse  of  Savoy  assimilated 
Italy,  one  leaf  at  a  time.  One  lias  to  acknowledge,  though,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  inevitableness  about  it  when  force  and  order 
come  front  to  fnmt  with  w«akncsa  and  anarchy.  The  superior 
goe«  on  till  anotlier  strong  man  armed  bars  the  rend.  In  this  case 
the  summons  to  stop  has  oome  from  a  c)uart«r  whence  no  such 
sotpriso  can  have  been  expected  when  Count  Putistin  made  his 
modest  demand  in  1857  aftiv  exploring  the  Amur  route  to  Japan. 
When  the  United  States,  and  England  following  their  example, 
fMced  the  Island  Kingdom  to  open  its  doors,  they  were  unwittingly 
preparing  an  enemy  for  Russia  unlike  any  she  hod  met  oo  the 
continent  of  Asia.  A  generation  hence  the  world  will  very  pae- 
sibly  have  been  taught  that  the  revolution,  or  restoration,  which 
aboUflbod  the  power  of  the  Togugawa  Shognns,  was  the  most 
fruitful  event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  much  it  may  be  as  the 
teaching  of  Mahomet  was  of  mon  consequence  than  the  campaigns 
of  Herachus  against  the  Persian  king.  The  eolightoned  selfishuus 
of  two  trading  nations  intent  only  on  opening  markets  has  brought 
to  life  BometJiing  tlw  world  baa  never  yet  seen — an  Oriental  nation 
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^nswued  hy  *  dam  of  nurtial  men  of  Icmq  political  facultjr,  who 
^r  Imtb  thoroughly  grsaped  the  truth  ihat  Europe  can  only  be  resiBtdd 
hy  eiDploTing  its  methods  of  conducting  w»r.  It  vm  no  discover; 
of  theics  only.  Indisn  princes,  tho  gnat  Haidst  All  for  on«, 
Banjtt  Singh,  uid  tb«  chiefs  of  th«  ftlalirattitx,  tud  n  more  or  le«a 
intelligent  perception  of  the  same  (act.  Bat  they  were  enhgbtened 
h«riMriui«  working  alone,  withcnit  ihe  help  of  •  claai  capable  of 
prodncing  a  corps  of  officers,  and,  therefore,  wholly  dependent  on 
the  •erriccs  of  Swim  and  French  advcntarem.  The  fivo>fingered 
hand  would  not  go  into  the  four-&ngered  glove.  Left  to  thentMlvcs, 
tbe  native  warriore  of  the  Punjaub,  or  the  Dcccan,  fell  back  on  the 
eoohmd,  inefficient  ways  of  Aaia.  Very  different  has  been  the 
■toiy  ot  Japan.  Here  there  has  be«n  no  mere  soldier  master  with 
a  elMier  head  than  his  9ubj««ts  trying  to  force  them  into  a  mould 
they  could  not  keep.  A  whole  governing  class  has  apontaneoualy 
aet  to  work  to  leAm,  to  adapt,  to  master,  and  has  marvellously 
moceeded.  That  they  fiavc  become  civilised,  in  our  sense,  while 
acquiring  the  knowledge  which  ta  to  make  them  safe  against  Euro- 
paan  dictation,  is  seemingly  tho  general  i>elicf.  Perhaps,  and 
pofcapa  alao  another  geoeratioa  will  know  better  than  we  do, 
vIhUmt  behind  tho  veil  concealing  the  inner  mind  of  a  moot  astute, 
aeentive  people  there  is  the  disposition  to  renounce,  or  the  oheriabed 
IMOlalxm  to  defend  that  ancient,  polite,  and  ferodous  civilisation 
which  b  already  theiia.  It  is  a  fatal  error  of  the  Chinese  to  debaae 
tba  aoUier,  and  they  have  paid  for  being  the  most  '  donnish '  of 
■atiapa.  Yet  it  is  conceivably  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that 
iha  abihty  to  handle  torpedoes,  or  even  to  conduct  ranipalgns  on 

iaooad  strategical  principles,  necessarily  oonnote«  what  Europe  calls 
eivilisation.  After  all,  Genghis  Khan  and  his  generals  were  fine 
atiatepsts.  The  learned  call  on  us  to  admire  the  skill  of  theii 
campaigns  of  desolating  savagery. 
While  wc  are  waiting  to  find  out,  it  may  bo  at  our  own  ex* 
pense,  how  far  Europe  has  penetrated  below  the  skin  of  Japan, 
tho  imitative  faculty  of  tbe  laoa  sod  the  bnuns  of  their  leaders 
havB  made  disciphn^d  soldiera  of  ihetn,  and  have  given  them  a 
fiary  of  genuine  value.  The  natuni  of  things  has  brought  them 
iDto  eonftiet  with  Russia.  The  preliminaries  of  their  duel  hav« 
bean  anaogtd  as  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.  While  tlio  Csar's 
tAeeis  were  extofting  the  treaty  of  Aigun  in  ISSS,  while  Roaas 
was  rsooreiing  f  ram  the  Oimea,  was  fixing  her  hold  oo  the  Far  East, 
and  explonng  the  road  for  her  next  advance,  Japan  was  going 
throogh  her  Dew  birth.     Her  double  government  a(  tti^uAn  tt.u^ 
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Shofprn  wsa  nmpUfied.  Dftimioft  atu]  Samurai,  who  still  preaented^ 
■  complete  picture  of  ihe  feudal  life  of  llic  Middle  Ages  as  Ute  aa 
1800,  vere  being  cnuhed.  or  taught  that  they  must  team  ihe  new 
loBoo.  Hsvinf;  been  fonxd  by  cxtcmftl  pieesnre  to  throw  open 
her  gate*  to  the  worid,  ah«  viaa  very  sorm  ready  to  march  out  from 
ibem,  armed  with  tin  beat  alike  of  weapons  and  of  knowled^ 
whicih  Europe  bad  to  supply,  intent  on  proving  that  she  also  qoitc 
undentood  tb«  full  signifioanoe  of  tliosc  magic  words,  neoeaaarv 
expansion  and  national  interest.  The  memory  of  medinval 
Tories  and  geographical  propintjuity  joinod  to  turn  her  attesdon 
to  Kom.  Japan  bad  shut  heraelf  in  to  exclude  Spaniali,  Porto- 
guf«c  or  Dutch  intnuion,  and  the  Jesuit  Diiaa<niary,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  Mventeentb  centuries.  Korea  bad  become  *  the  Hermit 
Kingdom '  by  way  of  guarding  hcnelf  from  a  renewal  of  J^iaaeat 
outrage.  She  had  withered  within  her  walls  while  Japan,  by  an 
exception  as  astounding  as  her  rvcent  development,  had  kept  her 
energy.  To  t\w  able  ni<-n  about  the  Mikado,  what  could  be  more 
natnia)  than  to  guide  their  country  on  the  rood  to  its  natural 
destiny  t  Pretozt,  or,  if  the  term  will  pass  better,  jostificatian, 
woold  not  be  wanting.  Throngs  of  traders,  insecurity  for  the 
Japanese  settled  in  Korean  porta,  Cltinese  intrigue  at  Soool,  coold 
hardly  fail  to  be  quotable.  In  1@M  Japan,  with  (tesfa  experionoe 
of  her  own  to  tell  her  how  thv  game  should  be  played  on  tite  most 
approred  European  lines,  fell  on. 

The  war  which  befian  in  that  year  and  ended  in  the  Peace  of 
Shimonoscki  in  1895  was  tbe  immediate  for<mini>er  of  the  atmg^ 
of  to>day.     It  was  a  revelation  of  a  new  Japan,  or  at  least  of  a 
newly  anned  Japan  notable  to  all  the  world,  and  not  least  to 
Rmsia.    To  her  it  was  a  oleAr  warning  that  then  would  be  more 
tliaa  the  reluctance  of  C3una  to  accept  foreign  domination,  or 
than  the  oppoAilion  of  Europcfto  rivals  to  oveioome,  before  her 
ambition  was  satiaGed  in  the  Far  East.    The  Japanese  were,  it 
may  be,  not  quite  ao  sagacious  in  policy  as  they  were  alert  io 
aggicarion  and  capable  in  war.     By  their  eager  attack  they  siraiiwd 
every  part  of  the  nmoh-wom  framework  of  Chinese  adminiatratuin, 
shaking  it  to  its  very  foundations.     They  made  the  most  obtuse  of 
Mandarins  about   the  (?ourt  at    Pekin  ni-jdisu  that  there  was  sii 
enemy  at  the  gate  more  terrible  than  Russia  herself.     By  laying   ■ 
bands  not  only  un  Korea,  bnt  on  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  nf  I 
Pcchili,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-hai-Wei,  tliey  sltowed  with  some-  I 
thing  of  the  haste  of  youth  that  they  wen  hurrying  to  forestall  I 
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other  KU-appomt«d  heirs  of  tb«  Cluaeee  Sick  Han.  Neither 
St  tbe  moment,  nor  stnoe,  bu  th«ir  precipitancy  be«D  to  tbsir 
advantage.  If  China  did  not  ngn  the  Peace  of  Shimonoseki  with 
a  Raaaiwi  amannon  in  her  pocket  that  tt«  temis  would  not  be 
allowed  to  itand,  the  roaaon  would  only  have  been  that  ito  expcess 
declaration  to  that  effect  was  neoeaMiy.  At  all  haxards— and  as 
tbinga  »tood,  there  wu  no  teal  riak — Rnsma  was  boond  to  preveot 
a  aBttlement  of  Uum  character.  She  did  with  the  oo-operaljon  of 
France,  which  needs  her  support,  and  of  Germany,  which  has  the 
beat  ol  motivea  for  deprecating  her  enmity.  The  stricken  Beld 
for  the  nonce  yielded  Japan  no  more  than  a  substantial  money 
indemnity,  the  fittings  of  the  Chinese  dockyard  of  Port  Arthor, 
and  reputation.  So  much  for  the  credit  aide  of  the  balance.  On 
the  other  then  was  mnch  to  be  set :  a  great  impulse  bad  been  given 
to  the  diainleffration  of  nuns,  and,  of  course,  to  the  finterptise  of 
other  expectant  heirs.  Out  of  that  war  and  that  peooe  have  oome, 
by  a  prooeM  as  inevitable  as  gravitation,  the  eeunire  of  Kiao  Chau 
by  Germany,  oar  own  i-aciilating  movemenU  around  Wei-hai- 
Wei,  the  lean  of  the  Liao  Tung  PeninsiUa  to  Russia,  and  the  rail- 
way eoovention  of  1S&6.  which  puts  the  Csar's  ofiicers  '  in  powe-s- 
wn  *  in  Hanchiiiia.  All  tbeee  oocnpations  and  so  forth,  save 
ptifaapa  onr  own  at  Wei-bai-Wei,  which  has  no  piurticubir  charsctor, 
wen  manifeetly  measurea  of  precaution  against  Japan.  The 
gRMial  trend  of  events  might  have  been  not  wholly  dissimilar  in 
any  eaae,  but,  as  they  have  actoally  happened,  tJwy  have  been 
dictated  by  the  over-haste  of  the  Jnpaneae  to  lay  bands  on  the 
apsfl  of  Oiina. 

Tbey  hare  since  handsomely  atoned  tor  their  youtlifnl  hurry. 
It  b  troe  that  inotdenta  oocnrred  in  Korea  in  l>!&6.  inclnding  the 
rsthcr  MceptioDslly  vile  marder  of  the  Eniprrss,  which  show  that 
they  were  not  <nircd  all  at  onoe  of  the  deaite  to  be  at  the  X  T  Z 
befoie  they  were  done  with  the  A  B  C.  The  Rnsrian  intrigue 
wUolt,  sa  we  compendiously  pat  it,  filla  that  imfortunate  ooontry 
baflol  the  ambitJOD  of  Japan  once  again.  But  for  the  next  eight 
yean  no  more  miartakee  wm  mods.  The  Japanese  stood  by 
wlttb  Gennany  planted  bar  garrison  at  Kiao  C3iau.  and  the  arm  of 
Rnflia  stnlched  aeroH  Manchnna  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the 
Uao  T1B19  Pieniasnla.  *  lie  Japon  na  boude  pae,  Q  se  reoueille,* 
they  mi|^i  hare  said,  quoting  ihfir  enemy.  Thn>a|^  all  that 
happened  thay  went  on  preparing.  The  ootrectitude  of  their  eon- 
dttct  pined  the  sympathy  of  all  who  tear  the  ooaaaqoeooea  of  a 
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BiuuAD  advance.  Tbef  were  probftMy  not  responsible  (or  the 
wild  pn^Mul  that  they  should  be  sent  as  th«  refaesentatives  of 
Europe  to  lestoie  otder  during  tbe  Boxer  outbreak.  One  socooas 
they  have  achieved  o(  the  most  Ic^tJnute  order  and  Uie  most 
vital  conaeqiieDce.  The  treaty  irith  Enghmd  secured  tht^m  against 
a  renewal  of  the  Triple  AUianoe  of  180-1.  This  danger  t>^ing  reoMved, 
the  date  of  the  inevitable  collision  «itb  Roada  was  bound  to 
ooincide  exactly  with  the  day  when  Japan  knew  that  her  prepara- 
tions were  as  complete  as  it  was  in  het  power  to  moke  them. 

The  English  people,  *  the  moat  aentinenta]  in  the  world,'  said 
Lord  Beaoonsfield,  ia  liaUe  to  fita  of  enthusiasm  for  strange  heroet. 
It  is  to-day  making  a  pet  of  the  Japanese,  in  whom  it  haa  persuadeil 
itself  to  find  a  victim  threatened  by  the  Russian  ogte.    The  con- 
qnering  advance  of  Russia  is  patent  enough— as  easy,  indeed,  to 
see  as  the  sfoead  of  our  own  dominion  in  many  quarters,  or  the 
Fieoch.     Its  methods  are,  we  may  make  the  boast  with  a  dear 
oonacience,  not  ours.     The  annihilation  of  the  Yomud  Torkonuuu, 
the  alaughter  of    Geok  Tepo,   and  soine   reocnt  transactions  at 
Blagoveatebeoak,  arc  not   actions    which  can    be   charged  against 
any  British  Government,  though  private  men  of  our  raoe  han 
done  not  otberwise  with  redskins  and  blackfellows.    Russia,  too, 
still  holds  by  the  rule  which  was  once  our  ovm,  that  oolonies  and 
distant  possetsioRs  ore  preserves  to  be  kept  for  the  exclusive  bcDe6t 
of  the  ruling  State.    Nothing  is  more  intelligible  than  that  we 
should  be  well  content  to  see  her  baulked  when  she  endeavottia 
to  ^read  her  autbonly  over  regions  hitherto  open  to  our  enterprise. 
Bat  that  Japan  abounds  in  all  the  virtues  which  Roasia  lacks  is 
not  a  consequence  following  from  their  mutual  enmity,     U  the 
Japanese  are  threatened,  it  is  as  the  Englishmen  of  Edward  m.  or 
Henry  V.  might  have  been  if  some  formidable  opponent  bad  barred 
their  road  to  France.     It  was  not  in  self-defence,  but  to  obtain 
territory,  that  they  attacked  China  ia  18M.    Their  ways  an:  not 
by  any  means  unlike  the  Russtao.    The  massacre  at  Port  Artiiur 
may  rank  with  Skobeleffs  at  Geok  Tepe.    Tbey  did  not  take 
Formosa  to  protect  themselves,  but  for  quite  other  reasoos,  and 
tiietr  treatment  of  the  Chinese  they  found  there  smacks  very  atronf^y 
indeed  of  Russton  devices  for  inspiring  awe  in  subjects.    Let  us 
take  Dr.  Jdwson's  invaloabte  advice,  and  clear  our  minds  oi 
cant.    Japan  is  a  conquering  Power  which  is  6{thting  for  a  carcoas 
with  another  like  unto  herself.     Her  rrUera  and  her  people  hava^ 
the  qaalitieft  required  to  play  the  part.    The  rulers  have  coofiddS 
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6 Ana  and  their  aathority  ;  they  can  fonsee,  are  patient  in 
on,  and  ea«rgetio  in  action.  The  people  U  obodiienk, 
kifti,  •od  ooongeoos.  In  short,  then  U  a  force  t^ady  to  sprMd 
to  the  utntost  attainabk  point,  of  a  great  atubitioii,  and  to  fight 
fuiioualy  against  all  oppoeiji|t  barriers.  Ruaaia  limily  lued  in 
Ibocbiiris  and  ovenhadowing  Korea  would  be  a  wall  not  easily 
to  be  {soeed.  The  Japaaeee  are  r»olv«d  to  break  it  down  l>eforQ 
it  ia  qnhe  built,  partly  because  atUck  may  one  day  come  from 
behind  it,  but  still  more  becaoae  it  would  lie  acroea  their  own  road 
to  KtBfne. 
I  nim  fiEke  political  and  toilitary  qoatities  of  thein  have  been 

admitably  displayed  during  the  past  year.  They  have  pat  them- 
wlwi  ri(^t  by  pooinf;  as  the  opponeata  of  Russian  a^jgreaaion,  and 
ban  ipvtn  their  enemy  e%*ery  opportunity  to  put  liinueU  in  the 
wroDg-  \Mien  the  secret  history  of  the  months  sinc«  laat  Aogaak 
is  i«««aiDd  wo  shall  know  why  the  war  was  not  fotoed  on  ^en, 
when  tile  quarrel  was  ae  good  as  it  was  in  Febniary.  At  preseok 
it  u  ooly  poamblo  to  gooss  that  propar&tiotu  were  not  quite  oom- 
phlad,  or  that  ear  was  given  to  advi«e  from  abroad.  It  may  b« 
than  the  eraunentaton  who  blame  Japan  for  allowing  Ruaaia  time 
to  leinforoe  her  anny  in  Manchuria  wiU  turn  out  to  be  right,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Japaneee  appear  to  have  choaen  the  moment 
wefl.  We  need  not  delay  over  the  negotiatioaa  dragged  out  tJirough 
the  final  months  of  last  year  and  the  first  weeks  of  this.  We  know 
fat  ae  much  of  tiiem  as  the  parttea  ehoose  to  tell.  But  if  the 
caae  laid  before  the  worid  by  Russia  is  honestly  stated,  then  tUa 
at  lea«t  ia  oettaiu,  that  abe  had  no  excuse  whatever  for  not 
the  approach  of  war.  Hhe  accuses  Japan,  which 
ieotea  the  truth  of  the  charge,  of  having  intnxlaaed 
fnah  ■*Tm""*'  as  to  Manchuria  into  the  dmfomcA  when  har  fint 
<Wb>  «ne  conceded.  If  ao,  it  is  pueitle  in  the  Cear^a  Uiniabeis 
to  MAc  of  enrpriae.  They  ai»  themnlvM  to  blame  for  not  know- 
iag  where  tbey  stood.  Tbey  bad,  on  their  own  ofaowing,  ae  elear 
a  WBWBg  as  Frederick  the  Qnat  gave  to  Maria  Teraea  befoiB  the 
Hevea  Teas^  War,  when  be  eaUed  on  her  to  justify  tiw  oonoentok 
tlon  of  her  titMpa  in  Bohemia.  Oatcriea  over  hoatiUtin  without 
deriaratim  of  war  an  alwaya  ehildiah.  Ai  between  beltigeients, 
the  only  wmmtac  Id  be  expected  ia  tlia  Dttors  of  the  quarrel,  and 
the  natuml  result  ot  the  refusal  by  the  one  of  the  demand  of  the 
othac.  Whatever  the  nwtm»  of  tlieir  long-aoflaring  may  have 
^^»m,  the  Jipansse  were  patient  dtuing  Uw  offenove  dala^  ol 
HB      rou  XVI.— su.  M,  y.&  %1 
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Riueia.  The  RmnanB,  we  are  assured,  were  oonvinoed  that  tiuar 
rivals  would  Dot  actually  draw  the  sword.  So  maoh  the  wone 
for  Utem  ii  it  was  so,  but  they  prepared  as  U  they  knew  well  tlkat 
the  trial  of  strength  might  come. 

do  far  it  halt  gone  all  ld  favour  of  the  Japanese,  and  it  ma; 
eonfidently  be  asserted  that  fortune  has  had  do  iiharo  in  tbeii 
wiocoMBi — onlem,  indeed,  we  consider  that  iihe  is  to  be  thanked 
for  supplying  an  inept  enemy.  The;  have  taken  the  fair  reward 
of  inteUigent  measurea  vigorously  applied.  When  the  decisive 
moment  had  oome  the  tmnnediate  taelf  before  their  officers  wan 
to  saCDTc  Korea  in  spite  of  all  the  Russian  naval  force  at  Port 
Arthur  could  do  to  stop  them.  The  vague  doctrine,  known  ms 
"The  F1e«t  in  Being*  would  have  tt  that  before  the  Japanese 
ooukj  safely  be^  passbg  troops  into  the  peninsula  they  most 
defeat  Admiral  Stark.  But  they  have  not  t«kcn  the  pt>daotiy 
of  Europe  with  iu  knowledge.  Tbe  transports  carrying  the  troops 
sent  to  occupy  Seoot,  sailed  under  the  protection  cf  the  main 
Japanese  naval  force  commanded  by  Admiral  Togo.  They  were 
appioacbing  Chemulpo  im  Monday,  February  8,  when  the  finl 
ahot  was  fired  at  them  by  the  Kussian  gunboat  Koridt — on  incident 
which,  by  the  way,  dispoeee  of  all  talk  of  '  tieasonable '  surpriae 
by  the  Jepaoeae.  The  commander  of  the  Koriets  presumably 
knew  that  he  was  at  war  before  be  committed  an  act  of  hostSi^. 
Where  Admiral  Togo  was  at  that  moment  wc  do  not  acouratdy 
know,  but  he  was  somewhere  between  the  tiansport«,  with  the 
cruiser  escort  of  Admiral  Uriu,  and  Port  Arthur.  The  livdy 
imagiDatioii  of  French  narratots  has  led  them  to  assert  that  in  tbe 
comae  of  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  tbe  8th  Togo  met  an  English 
ship  at  sea,  '  by  aocident,'  with  inverted  commas  to  mark  tbe 
sarDaam,  and  was  joined  by  a  spy  from  her,  who  brought  news 
of  the  position  of  the  Russian  squadron  in  tbe  roadstead  of  Port 
Arthor.  On  what  principles  this  force  was  being  handled  it  ifl 
impossible  to  guess  with  ooofidence.  Admiral  Alexeiefi,  the 
Vioeroy  of  the  East,  was  in  the  town  and  in  ooDununicatton  with 
bis  Giovemnient  He  must  have  known  (and,  seeing  that  the  oon- 
dnct  of  negociataoos  was  in  his  own  hands,  bad  the  best  naaoa 
tot  kiwwing)  that  diploDistio  ntlations  wen  broken  off.  fiii 
squadron  had  been  out  on  some  missioD  not  expUtaed, 
assuredly  not  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Tet  no  preoa 
to  meet  attack  was  Ukeo.  It  is  said  tliat  the  Admiral  Vioaro; 
ha.4  expresaed  the  ojudoo  that  the  Japanese  were  efficient  only 
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in  thaw.  He  acted  w  if  tti»  were  bLi  conviction.  Alt  the  blame 
tot  the  otreleas  [dacbg  and  bad  guard  of  the  Rnaaian  aqoadion 
CMinot  be  UtrowD  on  iu  immediate  commuider,  Admiral  Stark, 
wbo  vroolil  not  have  oeglecteii  a  pravioos  waming  from  his  brother 
tf"""  aod  superior.  The  miamaiu^oiiwDt  (or  whieh  the  Csu 
■hoold  one  da;  caQ  his  servuits  to  acooont,  had  its  proper  ponish- 
nwDt  at  oooe  and  in  full  measure.  During  Uie  night  between 
Februai;  fl  and  9  a  Japanese  tnpedo  attack  disabled  the  battle- 
shiiw  Ttarevilch  and  AAmoh,  sod  the  cruiser  PaUada.  Next 
rooming  Admiral  Togo  bombarded  the  ahipti  confusedly  huddled 
in  tbe  roadstead,  damagiog  the  battleship  Pidtava  and  the  oruisers 
Diama,  A»hM,  and  Novik.  Seven  Roasiao  ships  were  struck 
oat  of  the  list  of  effective  forces  for  the  time  being,  and  the  '  Ftoet 
in  Being '  at  Port  Arthur  had  become  the  '  Fleet  at  Buy.' 

This  much  we  can  bo  son  of,  and  it  is  the  dominant  fact  of  the 
■toatXRi.  The  details  are  in  the  last  degree  uncertain.  No 
iniocinalsM)  comes  to  ns  save  just  as  much  as  the  two  Govern- 
aiBts  think  fit  to  publish  <A  the  despatches  of  their  nervauts.  In 
BO  war  of  our  time,  or  of  the  times  before  ua,  has  the  com- 
spoodent  been  kept  in  better  order.  Japan  kept  hen  during  the 
•ad/  days  of  the  war  at  Tokio  nursing  tlietr  eneigifls  for  faturc 
Untua.  Krom  .Nlanchuria  nothing  has  oome  but  what  wss  official — 
or  Vtaneh,  which  is  much  the  same  tiling.  Meanwhile  the  fable- 
iBTCOting  faculty  of  the  Kast  baa  been  bos^  from  Ohefoo  to 
Bhan^ai,  and  there  has  been  speculation  why  the  torpedoes  did 
did  not  do  atill  more  damage.  The  fables  diswplve  of  Uiemselvee, 
ud  m  can  wait  for  entightenment  about  the  torpedoes.  The 
Oiain  bet,  which  has  decided  the  future  chataoter  of  the  war, 
is  buninoQaly  clear.  It  ia  that  the  Japanese  have  been  the  masten 
op  to  Ike  shore,  ornp  k>  the  point  when  the  giuis  of  the  Russian 
iorlabeeome  too  dangennxs  to  be  faced. 

What  exact  meaaore  of  sooceea  tliey  have  met  in  Uiis  partieolar 
affair  or  in  that  b  really  of  subonUnate  interest.  It  may  bo  that 
(he  torpedo  expktded  by  the  two  destroyera  in  their  daring  attack 
doling  the  daik  and  the  snowitonn  of  Fcbroaiy  ISth  struck  the 
Aore  and  not  a  Roaiao  ahip.  The  attempt  to  bottJe  up  Port 
Azihnr  by  sinking  mefchant  ships  in  the  fairway  on  the  23nl 
nay  have  bean  a  total  laihin  or  a  very  partial  attccess.  Hon 
than  this  Utter  it  cannot  have  been,  aa  the  Roanans  have, 
by  the  mailiiiiiii  of  the  Japanese,  oome  in  and  out  stnoe  the 
taed.    It  is  an  old  one,  mncfa  oUar  than  Qwgtaui 
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HobsoD's  feat  at  Santiago,  and  luu  D«v«r  uannnd,  Th«  oddt 
ngaiiwt  tb«  euct  plaeing  of  the  obstacles  ue  great  at  all  timei, 
and  too  great  when  the  work  has  to  be  done  andcr  a  hot  firo.  far 
ni(^t.  and  amid  tides.  From  the  Rnsai&DS  vn  hear  of  a  funher 
torpedo  attack  on  the  2&tlt.  of  its  refmbe,  and  of  operations  oC 
tbiic  eniiwn  not  of  a  veiy  int«Ui^ble  ordor.  In  the  mMntifae 
the  squadron  ia  tied  to  its  harbour  of  Port  Arthur— «  poor  one,  for 
the  deep  water  is  limited  in  extent,  the  approaches  are  difficoh 
and  liable  to  be  bampeied  by  ioe,  and  the  inner  baun  ia  froeen  in 
hard  weather.  Dockyard  aooommodation  in  small,  and  tlie 
Rtueiaoa  do  not  profeee  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  patch  up  the 
Dtarpdtch,  while  the  Rttvuai*  Uea  on  the  mud,  not  (]uite  uaelev 
a*  k  fort,  it  is  true,  for  her  deck  is  above  wat«r.  and  Ahe  can  Gn 
her  gmia.  but  no  lonf^r  able  to  float.  At  Chemulpo  the  Variag, 
a  quick  cmiser,  and  the  old  Korieit,  wen  miserably  eocnficed  on 
February  9.  The  (oar  cmisen  at  Vladivoetock  have  oome  oat, 
annk  one  Japaneae  merchant  ship,  and  spared  another,  gone  back, 
and  oooio  out  again.  A  Japonose  aqoodmn  haa  l^mbardiM)  tbe 
forta  at  a  most  reepectfol  distance,  and  seemingly  by  way  of  reoon- 
naiasanoe.  What  staiMls  out  of  the  whob  etory  is  the  one  plain 
undeniable  truth  that  the  navy  of  Japan  goes  where  it  pleases, 
and  attacks  when  it  Ukee,  while  the  Russian  stands  back  to  wall 
and  feebly  tries  to  word  off  blows  by  crossing  its  arms  in  fnot  of 
it«  face.  The  want  of  secoiity  (or  finding  ooal  on  tbe  road  asani 
to  present  on  invincible  obstacle  to  the  arrival  of  leioforcemeBts 
from  Europe.  If  the  naval  foroes  laboriously  collcct«d  by 
Boana  were  meant  to  asaiat  her  in  annexing  Manchuria  by  keep- 
ing the  Japanese  out  of  tbe  arena — and  one  does  not  know  (or 
what  other  purpose  they  can  have  been  sent — they  have  proved 
perfectly  valueless. 

With  bur  Honks  weU  covered  on  the  sea  to  west  and  east  of 
Korea,  Japan  has  been  bujoly  ut  work  taking  seinn  of  Konw. 
The  secrecy  of  the  operation  has  be«a  further  secured  by  the  en- 
forced at»ence  of  oorrespondenta,  and  by  cloods  of  nimonn  of 
landing  from  Poanet  Bay  south  of  Vladivoetock,  ronnd  to  the 
<}ulf  of  Liao  Tung.  In  this  oonventi-nt  obscurity  tbe  Mikado's 
oGSoera  have  been  engaged  in  securing  tbe  independence  and 
territorial  iot«gri^  of  Korea.  Their 'methods  liave  (noL  for  tb<r 
fiat  time)  a  strangely  Rudeiaa  air.  Troops  pour  in  aooppoaed 
unless  it  be  by  the  observation  of  a  Coaeack  patrol  at  Ftii);  Van|: 
Pio-Russian  Koreans  of  note  have  been  deponed  tio  Japon.  with 
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not  Borpriaing  nsolt  that  their  partisans  have  '  obangod  their 

Btind.'    Oood   order  has   been   BcrupalotBly   maintaiond,   Bo  HtB 

eaiiion<l   t«legnuns  inform  v»,  and   we  can   without  hcsitatioD 

balievs.    Pillaging  habibi  are  niinoiu  to  discdpUtie,  and  the  opinion 

of  the  worid  is  to  be  coniiderad.     A  protocol  signed  on  February  23 

haa  regulated  the  poeitk>n  of  Japan  in  Korea.     It  is  always  a 

pnole  to  unofficul  readen  bow  the  diplomatic  augun  keep  tJmr 

tatnUnukom  whan  these  docutMnt«  arc  being  drafted,  and  this 

oofl  most  have  impoeed  a  severe  test.    TIk'  relations  of  Korea  to 

Japan  are  to  bn  drawn  elo«cr,  and  eloso  they  will  be  aa  the  collar 

found  the  neck  of  a  dog  in  a  leash.    The  independence  of  Korea 

is  to  be  assarod  by  the  prraencc  of  a  JapanoM  '  political,'  who 

wifl  pve  advice  ooooermng  ita  government.    Japan  will  occupy 

Mtob  strat«gicaJ  po«tion«  as  appear  dcwiabic,  and  neither  party 

m  to  mter  into  any  tniaty  obligation  incompatible  with  this. 

Kona.  w«  see,  ia  aecured  ail  the  independence  of  the  Khan  of 

B<AlMra.    There  ia  no  need  to  speak  of  bypochsy,  though  tbe  word 

woold  be  employed  freely  if  the  sigoatoie  of  the  Czar  were  at  the 

looi  of  the  protocol,  and  not  the  Mikado's.    Japan  cam  do  no 

othor  atnee  she  has  entered  on  this  war.    She  must  be  mistieoa 

of  Korea  while  the  fighting  lasts,  and  will  remain  so  if  the  stricken 

field  is  in  her  favour.    Only  let  us  observe  that  the  very  first 

feaoH  of  Jap«n*s  championship  of  freedom  for  the  Far  Kast  against 

Rqaaa  has  been    her  own    practical   annexation   of  Korea.      It 

haa  ^ven  her  the  needful  basis  of  operations  for  an  advance  on 

MaDciinria,  and  it  will  be  the  prize  of  her  victory,  nnce  then  is 

BOW  bttle  proepect  of  a  second  ooalttion  to  deprive  the  vieton 

^^if  Am  fniits  of  another  Treaty  of  Sbimonoaeki. 

^B     The  qosation  what  prospect  Japan  has  of  ultimate  suoccM 

^M  eoe  wUeh  cannot  be  answered  till  events  have  supplied  as  with 

^a  *Bpl7  to  another  inquiry— namely,  docs  the  Russian  army  suffer 

frum  any  equivalent  to  the  internal  defecta  which  have  rendered 

bar  fleot  to  the  Par  East  of  no  avail  1    The  war  has  done  more 

than  Bvpply  the  Japanese  with  a  good  taking-off  place  for  a  leap 

m  Manchuria.     It  has  ^vsn  us  a  very  sharp  and  much-needed 

naaaAa  that  comparative  list-maldng  and  the  conntii^  of  nosea 

an  poor  ways  of  estimating  the  rsal  strength  of  either  fleets  or 

ftiroiea.     Rnssia  han  not  failed  at  aea  for  want  of  nombers.  though 

Japan  had  the  better  fleet.    The  diflerence  between  ber  aix  finer 

batttoahijn  and  the  Ruanan  eight,  ber  eight  amHnmd  cnriaen 

four,  her  thirteen  protected  cruison  against  nine,  waa 
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not  of  itself  eoougb  to  Koooant  for  such  an  euy  snertioD  of 
aupetiority.  There  hu  been  Bometlting  else — Incapaoitr  of  offioera, 
aDtrainod  crews,  stupidity  in  the  enipie-iDom  which  hu  spoilt 
tile  roschines,  we  know  not  as  yet  exactly  what — but  tJie  fault 
has  bc«D  in  t^  mvn,  not  their  weapons.  Are  the  Russian  aimy 
oSoera,  and  their  sotdiers,  no  more  to  be  trusted  1  If  they  ate 
not,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they  will  bo  in  full  retreat  acnsa 
tba  Amur.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  tlie  Ruaaiao  Sect 
is  a  mere  creatioD  of  a  Govenunent  roeolred  to  have  an  armed 
force  at  sea,  and  formed  without  traditions  or  natnral  aptitude. 
So  IB  not  the  Boasian  amy.  We  must  expect  more  from  it.  Tet 
it  wiU  need  all  the  meriti*  it  may  have,  (or  its  niaeivr  has  set  it  a 
task  of  eoomwms  difficulty.  From  the  junction  of  Kharbin  on 
the  Sungari  it  is  (our  hundred  mika  to  Port  Arttiur  and  tluse 
hundred  to  Madivostock.  The  railways  paee  through  country 
which  would  promptly  become  hostile  if  defeat  fell  on  the  Russian 
anns.  A  line  joining  the  two  ports  would  cross  a  country  of 
mountain  and  forest  offering  no  re^ourcvit  to  an  army.  This  is 
in  some  muaauro  a  protection  to  the  Rossiana  in  Manchuria,  but 
only  against  a  direct  forward  movement  of  the  Japanese  from 
Korea.  Notjiiiig,  however,  compels  the  Japaaeee  to  take  tlie 
by  tbe  horns.  Having  onoe  cleaced  their  protectorate  up 
the  Talu,  tlwy  can  take  advantage  of  their  oommand  of  ^ 
sea  and  turn  thl^i^  enemy's  flank.  Russia,  it  ia  sometimes  slid, 
will  imitate  the  strategy  of  1812,  and  her  armies  will  retire  to 
Kharbin.  If  they  do  they  leave  Port  Arthur  and  VladJvoetook 
to  be  besieged  and  to  fall  by  hunger,  suppoaing  that  they  oao  ha 
taken  by  no  other  means.  The  Japanese,  with  safe  commnnica- 
tioDs  behind  them,  can  be  in  atrength  at  either  point,  or  at  both, 
if  RuHtua  is  going  to  try  the  Fabian  method.  Deprived  of  those 
two  ports,  Russia  oould  not  stay  in  Manchuria  at  all,  and  ahe 
must  fight  fo(  them,  and  nith  great  armies.  We  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  short  of  an  internal  oolli^ee  will  prevent  ber  fromendeavoui- 
ing  to  save  them.  What  her  immediate  resources  on  the  spot 
are  is,  like  so  much  else,  mainly  matter  of  guesswork.  Carefully 
made  estimates  give  her  17&,000  men  in  Manchuria  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  including  garrisons  and  railway  goaida.  It  is 
not  a  number  wliich  leaves  much  for  a  field  army.  But  it  most 
b«  borne  in  mind  that  she  has  great  reserves  to  draw  on.  Snow- 
storms and  ice  make  compaiguing  hard  for  the  Japanese,  when  they 
leave  tiie  sea  coast  joat  now,  and  a  month  hence  the  tfaawa  will 
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htpD,  And  Uw  roads,  mcb  m  Hmj  we,  wil!  be  still  more  im[t&ssBU«. 
Till  susuner  oomet  Uw  Boasam  ma;  calculato  Uiat  tbedr  enem7 
can  do  oo  more  than  beswge  odb  of  tlie  ports  or  both.  By  sDinmer 
the  lunforcementi  will  have  arrived  from  home,  and  then  the 
real  thai  of  stmigth  will  come. 
^m  Htm. — Stnoa  tb«  above  waa  wrilten  the  arrival  of  Admiial 
^nUkaioff,  to  sopeoede  Admiral  Stark  at  Port  Arthar,  haa  iro- 
Vpaitedaome  mcaaars  of  rigour  to  the  operatioiu  of  th<^  Rtuaian 
torpedo  6otiUa.  The  reports  from  both  aides  of  the  encounters 
whioh  look  pLaoe  on  March  10  aro  bo  contradictory  that  it  is 
not  aale  to  be  oonfidenC  as  to  what  exactly  happimed.  Yet  on 
the  whole  it  doea  seem  dear  that  the  Japanese  failed  in  aootbcr 
effort  to  bkiek  the  entnuice  to  tbe  harbour,  and  that  a  sortie  of  the 
BoBsian  torpedo  craft,  undertakea  with  the  purpose  apparently  of 
eutjing  oat  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  squadron  of  batUeshijia 
and  aruisen,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  veaael.  Tbe  relative 
.  remain  much  the  same. 
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I  WILL  go,  he  said,  to  the  gstee  of  Dawn, 

To  the  chambers  of  the  day ; 

And  question  the  things 

Of  colour  and  life, 

Where  the  Son-horse  springs 

From  the  clond  withdrawn — 

Why  sorrow  is  rife. 

And  joy  fled  fax  away. 

He  said.  Of  the  god  of  the  golden  throne 

Set  high  o'er  the  Eaetem  sea, 

Where  the  shadow  ships, 

Drewn-freighted,  go 

All  silently 

To  shores  unknown — 

With  passionate  lips 

I  will  ask  why  things  are  so. 

Proudly  he  leapt  from  the  purple  crag 

Upborne  by  the  power  of  song, 

By  the  wings  which  are  love,  and  lovely  troth ; 

Rapt  ly  the  bote  of  wrong. 

0,  glorious  is  the  song  of  yooth. 

And  bravely  he  spreads  his  wings ; 

May  he  never,  as  others,  weary  and  flag. 

May  he  sing  as  now  he  sings ! 

Star-like  he  suddenly  shoots  aloft 

And  shakes  from  his  eyes  the  dew ; 

For  the  vapours  creep 

To  the  topmost  height 

And  conceal  the  deep 

Id  their  cincture  soft, 

And  who  would  kno#  the  son's  tnu  light 

Most  liie  from  the  mirt  ontrue. 
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0,  veiy  fair  uc  the  mmdowv  of  tpact 

Aglow  ID  the  base  of  dawn. 

And  fair  th«  Bowers 

Who  fling  the  grain 

Far  into  the  Wwt,  where  night  Ktill  lowers ; 

Sowing  all  that  Fpaoioui^  lawn. 

Mimng  with  a  spirit's  grace, 

Till  colour  is  honi  again. 

Stay,  gracious  Bowers,  he  cried,  and  paused 

In  the  delicatr  fields  of  air ; 

O,  sUy  and  tell 

Thismyrte:; — 

Why  the  gods  hare  caused 

That  ill  oVr  wi-ll 

Evennore  should  the  rictor  be, 

And  man  almost  deNpoir. 

Tbey  etay  their  hand^.  and  the  seed  divine 

A  moment  they  shyly  finger ; 

But  tbey  answer  not. 

For  they  know  not  ill 

Nor  demlate  lot — 

So  the  day  bat  shine — 

He  sighed.     Is  tlie  lovely  loveless  still  ? 

Then  why  do  I  vainly  linger? 

He  flew  to  the  foot  of  the  golden  throne, 

To  the  god  of  the  radiant  day ; 

He  toM  the  groan 

Of  sorrowful  earth. 

The  hateful  deed— 

The  nnootb  display— 

I  have  eonte ;  for  we  of  the  light  have  need. 

He  cried,  we  have  need  of  ruiilb  1 

The  iris  that  arches  the  swinging  dood 

On  fliers  of  iFOiple  and  red 

Stands  high  in  the  ^VeM,  and  the  dauUng  sweep 

Of  tb«  stonn  i»  roshiog  undar ; 
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0,  glorious  ia  dcfltrDction'H  leap 

To  e&rth     and  the  crash  of  thunder 

Makes  joy  for  the  gods  when  it  shouts  aloud — 

Bat  lo !  be  is  pale  :  he  is  dead  I 

Say,  where  is  the  man  who  hath  climbed  above, 

Upborne  by  the  power  of  song, 

By  the  wings  which  aie  love,  and  lovely  truth  ; 

Bapt  by  the  hate  of  wrong 

O,  Spirits  of  light,  have  ye  naught  of  love — 

Spirits  of  storm,  no  ruth  ? 

Perchance  he  erred  in  asking  angbt — 

Or  have  ye  granted  the  thing  he  sought  ? 

Daedalus,  Father,  cease  to  mourn 

O'er  that  shattered  form  so  white  j 

Folded  wings 

Are  a  poet's  hearse — 

Tis  the  dead  who  sings 

The  founded  verse ; 

Out  it  streams  &oni  the  shadowy  bourn, 

And  its  music  Soods  the  night. 

Arthub  F.  Walls. 
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OLD   TIME  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
BT   D.  W.   PB0W8E.   K.C..  LLJ)^ 

AOTHOII  or  'TAX  RISTOBV   DP  XlWrOONDLAXS.' 


•dmireni  of  Bacon  in  oar  day.  who  credit  bim  with  so  qiao/ 
'WDodftifal  literarjr  works,  scent  to  have  forgotten  that  the  great 
ChutMDoir  was  an  exoeedin^y  busy  man,  an  active  politidan,  a 
gnat  public  officer.  Letters  and  science  ware  tba  mere  amuac' 
ment  of  Iiis  scau^  leisure.  The  chief  iiupreseion  he  made  on  his  own 
times,  as  Ben  Jooaoa  tells  us,  was  not  as  a  writ«r,  but  as  a 
Iplaodid  poUic  spealcer.  Far  in  advance  of  his  a^,  be  believed  in 
Ibe  Colouiea,  and.  like  Cecil  Bbodea,  he  wss  botli  an  empin'  fuundi^r 
and  a  company  promoter.  As  the  chief  orgoniaet  of '  The  London 
U)d  Bristol  Company  for  Colonisng  Newfoundland,*  ho  drew  both  the 
highly  ookmrod  prospectus  and  the  rules  (or  the  new  enterprise. 
lb  dear  visioD  foresaw  the  vast  importsnoe  of  a  great  fishery  in 
^  oTMtion  of  En^and'a  maritiow  power.  This  proapectus  is  a 
ttoly  Baoonian  pioductioB,  a  straoge  oombioation  of  piety  and 
gned,  philaeophical  ibeories  and  the  shrewdoat  commercialiam.  In 
one  passage  he  refers  to  '  the  gold  mine  of  the  Newfoundland 
fiabery,  richer  than  all  the  treasurea  of  Qoloonda  aitd  Peru.'  Bx- 
peri^noe  shows  as  that  Baa>n's  prediction  has  come  tme.  This 
wonderial  harveak  of  the  sea  has  been  producing  millkiaa  opon 
■riRi"!**  every  season  for  four  hundred  years,  as  prodsctive  to- 
d»y  as  when  John  Cabot  and  hia  Weat>ooantry  Itsfaermen  first 
<j^'«^  '  the  New-(ouoda*laundo,'  and  told  their  countrymen 
marvaUoua  atoriea  about  the  fish  thai  were  dipped  up  tn  baskets, 
of  the  gnat  deer,  and  oi  the  etnoge  binia  and  beasts  in  this  wonder- 
lal  MW  island  of  the  Wcct.  Theae  tales  of  wealth  in  fur,  fin. 
and  leatber  in  our  most  ancient  colony  an  as  true  to-day  as  in  the 
Todor  age. 

Only  a  tew  ye«rs  ago  Newfonndland  was  abnoat  an  unknown 
coontry.  The  trans-insular  railway  and  the  Rteam  forty  acnas  the 
goU  have  made  •  woodcrf  id  change,  awl  the  island  haa  been  brought 
into  doae  conneotioa  with  the  outside  world.  No  laager  isolated, 
\m  alwna  an  visited  evety  aeasoo  by  inoreanog  numbers  of  tourists. 
Ibanln  to  tlw  writing*  of   such  world-nnownsd  sportsmen  as 
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Admirml  Sr  W.  R.  Kennedy,  V.  C.  Selona  the  gieat  African  hunter 
•acl  szplorer,  J.  Ouille  HilUu  tiie  diatin];nMli«l  itrtiiil,  naturalUt, 
and  BpottMnui,  ftod  H.  Hesketh  Pnch&nl  the  {amoua  cricketer  and 
novelist,  oar  colony  hu  become  at  Uiit  famoiu  a»  »  great  sporting 
oouDtiy. 

The  keen  hunt«r  and  deentelker  deariy  Iovm  ft  bit  of  adrenture ; 
benoe  to  the  true  sportsniati  tb«  chief  interest  in  Nctvfoundland 
and  Labrador  will  alwaya  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  great  inleriof  ii 
a  Tset  natural  de>cr-p«rk,  larger  than  Ireland  and  totally  unin- 
habited. Home  of  the  woodland  caribou,  it  contains  hundreda  d 
•quaiG  miles  when  the  foot  of  the  white  man  haa  never  trod,  aooM^_ 
of  fine  lakes  and  rireta  where  no  an^er  has  ever  cast  a  fly.  81iooi^^| 
ing  in  Newfoundland  iit  cwcntisDy  a  wild  sport ;  it  involves  mnoli 
labour,  and  gives  rise  to  many  amusing  incidents. 

Tlie  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  the  woodn  took  po«M«aoB 
of  me  at  a  very  early  aj^e.  DifBcultios  in  the  way  only  added  to 
my  kevunvsD.  In  our  little  community  the  man  who  indulged  in 
this  vain  poisoit  waa  looked  upon  as  a  nnner  awittly  pasaing  dtywrn 
One  road  to  perdrdon  and  insolvency.  The  friends  of  a  respect- 
Me  Scotch  grocer  and  elder  of  thv  kirk  once  gave  it  out  confl- 
dentially  that  Mr.  McTavish  had  gone  for  a  wee  bit  of  trontb*. 
but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  geDcniUy  known  for  fear  it  wooUi 
'  involve  bim  with  the  minister  and  injure  his  business.* 

Ity  first  real  bit  of  aport  began  when  I  bc>Ram«  the  proud  pot- 
aenoi  of  a  double-barrel  and  an  old  Spanish  pointer.  His  former 
owner  was  an  ancient  miiitaiy  officer,  who  drank  hard,  but  kiDed 
well.  For  days  and  days  I  wasted  powder  and  shot  in  vain  attempts 
to  bring  down  a  bird.  I  believe  I  was  about  the  worst  shot  thai 
ever  handled  a  gun.  Fonto  gave  me  up  in  despair,  came  per- 
manently to  heel,  blinking  his  old  eyes  in  diagttst.  After  thirteen 
bad  misses  ho  sat  on  his  haunches  and  fairly  faowlci)  at  me.  I 
learned,  however,  to  play  one  trick  on  the  old  fellow ;  by  pretend- 
ing to  look  for  A  dead  bird  I  used  to  get  him  to  work  again.  The 
first  bird  1  lolled  in  some  blunderbg  way  he  retrieved,  bo6  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  ^ve  it  up  to  mo  until  we  reached  home  I 

Early  in  my  career  I  was  appointed  a  distnct  judge  and  police 
magistrate  for  the  island.  Strange  to  sny,  some  of  my  very  best 
shooting  happened  when  1  was  engaged  in  my  magisterial  work, 
carrying  out  the  law. 

Wrecking  cases  always  gave  me  capital  sport,  as  they  all  hap- 
pened in  very  out-of-the-way  places,  where  (here  were  good  ifroiiw 
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El  ooM  ihot  a  whole  ooTey  oE  a  dosea  birds  with  the  police, 
I,  and  pnsooen  acting  as  b«aten  and  rnarkcra.  The 
grouM  were  acatt«r«d  and  nwe  in  pairs.  I  had  to  svrbg  round  each 
time  to  aboot  the  aeoMid  bird.  Tbe  taat  Idlied  was  a  very  long  abot, 
and  it  itO  into  a  crevioo  of  tbe  rock  ;  one  of  the  piisonen,  a  long 
ilim  fallow,  was  lowered  down  by  th«  beeJs  to  recover  it.  AD  the 
•oenMd  and  witnesses  in  the  caae  were  ke«n  banters.  1  knew  right 
well  that  if  I  bad  made  a  bad  abot  ucitlicr  my  Ipgal  acumen  nor 
•onnd  jodgment  would  have  won  their  appreciation  ball  us  much 
M  Btnigbt  sbooting. 

In  tbwe  queer  old  times  that  1  am  writing  about,  so  many 
yean  ago,  tbeie  were  no  telegraphs,  and  an  tbe  small  population 
of  the  tsUnd,  some  180,0CX>,  was  scattered  over  a  coast-line  a» 
bug  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  admiuistehng  juattoe  waa  a 
vary  difficult  and  troubleaome  traanMss.  Seafaring  people  looked 
opoa  wndu  as  their  lawful  prises,  fptt»  sent  to  them  direct  by 
PtDridence,  and  their  views  about  these  fatalities  were  charac* 
taristic.  Uostly  the  veaaak  contained  valoable  cargoes,  but 
oCMttonally  it  was  otbenrise.  I  beard  an  old  Irishwoman  declare 
about  one  '  wiaok,' '  I  don't  know  what  God  Almighty  is  thinking 
■boat,  sending  ua  a  terrible  bad  fiahery,  and  then  an  old  Nor* 
iFTfgan  brig  fuU  of  nothing  but  rocka  I ' 

In  (me  instance  I  was  sent  to  look  after  a  very  bad  case  of 
absolute  piracy.  The  fiabenoen  attacked  tbe  master  and  crew 
whilst  thax  schooner  waa  ashore,  cut  ber  masts,  and  forcibly  took 
away  all  her  gear  and  stores.  I  had  to  put  up  at  the  principal 
sfltkc'a  bovse  in  the  little  cove,  I  well  knew  all  were  impUoated 
in  the  wnck.  Tbey  asked  me  to  go  in  and  aee  the  miatrcaa  of  the 
hooM,  an  old  woman  safFeriug  Irom  asthma.  After  I  bad  told 
bet  of  sane  remedies,  ahe  gasped  out,  '  Oh.  why  did  tbey  come  w 
near  tbe  abore  ?  Ob.  why  did  they  oome  so  near  the  sbon  to 
timpC  tbe  poor  peoples  I  * 

I  with  it  tbonoghly  to  be  nndeBtood  that  tbeaa  things  hap- 
piBcd  years  and  years  ago.  They  are  the  remtoisoeticw  of  a 
gamkraa  old  man  relating  to  past  times ;  dear,  delightful  days  of 
&jR*£aa  Knpbcity,  wbeo  port  wine  was  a  shilUng  a  bottle  and  the 
eokajp  bad  no  debt.  No  wrecking  takes  place  now ;  we  tiijoy  all 
lb*  UtMBO^  of  civilisattoD — tiBins,  bele^rnplui,  eleouic  lifihting. 
We  are  tbe  mut  churriigoing  people  in  (ii»  wurld.  Oar  capital 
nqoicM  in  a  mayor  ami  dty  oouaoil,  aod.wu,  bave.the  biggest 
dvic  and  genenl  debt,  per  eapiia,  amongst  all  the  British  colonies. 
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On  one  of  my  drciiit  roates  I  limrd  th«t  my  old  friend,  CapUb 
GuUiford,  of  the  CanAdian  Oovemment  steamer  Sew/idi,  was  iu  a 
haibonr  near  by,  and  that  he  vtihed  to  aee  me.  When  I  eame 
aboard  with  my  dogs  and  gim,  he  insisted  that  I  should  go  down 
intfa  him  to  Cape  Race,  where  fae  had  to  stay  (or  eome  days,  UnHing 
«o«l  for  the  ligfathouite.  As  tlKTe  was  splendid  shooting  ground 
around  the  Ct^.  inacoMsible  by  land  fmm  want,  of  roads,  the 
opportunity  w«a  too  tempting  for  my  sporting  propensities,  so  down 
1  went.  It  is  a  dangerous  place,  landing)  except  in  perfectly  &ne 
weather,  being  impoosible.  However,  the  water  kept  smooth,  and 
for  three  perfect  days  I  had  delightful  shooting. 

On  thi;  TuMday  night,  as  we  were  ha\-ing  supper,  by  way  of  a 
joke  I  said  to  GulUford  :  '  The  Allan  boat  Nova  Seotian  paaaes  the 
Cape  to-morrow  morning  ;  would  it  not  be  splendid  for  me  to  go 
home  in  her  t '  '  Well.'  «atd  the  lighthoasc-keepcr,  Myrick,  '  f  will 
put  up  tlio  signal,  "  WiH  you  take  a  wrecked  crew  ?  "  '  *  And  I,' 
added  the  gallant  Ciipt«n, '  will  lend  you  a  crow.'  ^^ 

'  Well,  mind,'  said  I, '  they  most  be  sailors,  not  stokers.'  ^H 

So  next  morning  I  was  early  roused  out  of  my  bed.  I  quickly  ' 
dteased.  ate  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  went  off.  We  boarded  the 
steamer  about  two  miles  outside  the  Cape ;  there  was  a  heavy 
swell,  but  no  wind.  I  climbed  up  the  rope  ladder  that  was  thrown 
to  me,  and  the  sulors  pulled  up  my  dogs.  As  1  came  on  deck 
Captain  Hughes,  who  knew  me  well,  said,  '  So  you  are  the  wnscked 
crew  ! ' 

•Some  relatives  happened  to  be  in  tlie  steamer,  and  they  and 
all  the  passengers  were  anxious  to  know  bow  I  had  got  aboard. 
When,  however,  I  arrived  in  St.  John's  my  gamebs^  and  the 
setters  soon  told  the  story.  For  one  solid  week  loeal  papers  bad 
flaming  headlines  :  '  Disgraceful  Conduct  of  a  Judge  :  Stopping  a 
Blail  Steamer  in  Mtd>ooe«n.'  Some  time  afterwards  I  met  the 
general  mana^r  of  the  line,  Mr.  Robert  Allao,  in  Liverpix)!.  1 
told  him  the  story,  which  be  highly  enjoyed.  '  Now,  Judge,'  said 
he,  '  whenever  yoo  meet  our  steamers  on  the  Athuitic,  stop  them 
and  get  aboard.' 

It  is  always  in  order  for  the  Press  to  hammer  a  judge  and  aboss 
a  police  magistrate.  I  bore  my  whipping  with  patience,  and  my 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  hugely.  There  followed  a  Urge  and  very 
aitimat«d  correspond t^nou  with  the  Dominion  Govenunent,  tttt 
Board  of  Trade,  Allan  Company,  &c.  I  never  worried  over  it 
paid  one  copper.    The  steamer  bad  not  been  for  one 
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ftyed.  I  toM  the  Canadiftit  Qovemuont  that  with  re(;aril  to  this 
mort  ncluioos  truunction  I  bore  the  whole  TeBpoii&ibi!iC7  for 
both  the  conception  of  the  wickednesn  anft  it«  (ucccution. 

Tbo  geaenl  id«»  is  now  quite  exploded  that  our  island  is  only 
KDMikable  for  dogs  and  togs  and  iiah.  As  seen  frum  tho  deck  of 
an  Atlantic  steamer,  the  east  coast  certainly  does  present  a  most 
bleak  aad  forbidding  aspect ;  bat  within  these  stem  and  look- 
boand  eharea  lie  noble  bays,  deep  land-locked  fiords,  clothed  to  lti« 
vat«r'a  edge  with  greenery.  On  the  west  oout  the  sooneiy  is 
apeoially  bcantifal.  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  the  accomplisbed  art  nilic 
<rf  tbe  New  York  Century,  declares  that  the  moMt  picturesque  views 
in  AiDetiea  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Aa  the  traveller 
daaoeoda  from  Mount  Moriah  on  the  railway  line,  there  comes  ia 
viaw  the  beaatiftil  Humber  Arm  with  its  emiling  tarma ;  tlien,  aa 
tbe  Umin  winds  around  the  eatuary,  glimpses  of  the  lovely  tiver  aio 
seen  throti};h  the  trees,  and  one  catches,  every  now  and  then, 
views  o(  the  high  beetling  cliffs,  decked  with  verdare  to  the  water's 

Baantiful  and  picttmaqQe,  however,  as  these  soeixw  may  be, 
tbqr  flaanot  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  beauties  of  the  Dpper 
Himiber  «  tbo  valleys  of  the  Codroy  River,  Sandy  Lake  StreMn. 
cr  many  another  anvisited  lake  and  river  of  the  far  interior.  That 
of  Newfoundland  is  barren  no  one  can  deny.  The  hi^ 
I  on  the  south-west  coast,  the  home  of  the  willow  Rroose,  and 
by  the  nstivcA  '  Barrens,'  have  a  wild  weird  beauty  all 
own,  vast  lev^l  plains  alternating  with  green  manihei  and 
wndnTiitTPg  hills.  There  may  be  no  bonny  bloombg  heather,  but 
than  is  everywhere  a  wealth  and  profusion  of  low  shrubs  and 
bcny-bawing  plants,  moesea  and  ferns,  fit  conoomitaots  for  this 
Inly  iadigetious  wild  sport  of  the  West. 

The  willow  grouse.  1  may  say,  is  a  special  variety  of  the  noble 
bmily  of  the  Tetraonidv,  in  atmctore,  egg,  call,  and  habit  an  exact 
floonterpart  of  the  Scotch  bird.  The  ptamigan.  locally  the  '  rock 
fMitiidge,'  is  like  ita  ctuigeoer  of  the  lii^  moors  of  old  Sootia,  the 
only  diBaneoce  being  that  our  willow  grouse  tunu  white  in  winter. 
The  birds  lie  well,  and  give  capital  sport  over  dogs,  a  good  bag  for 
lbs  day  bdng  ten  or  twelva  bnoe.  It  wanU  good  walking  and 
vety  straight  powder  to  make  up  that  number.  There  has  beaa 
lately  too  moeb  inditdiminate  Idlljng  of  Uie  birds,  and  the  sport 
in  smral  places  is  not  aa  good  as  tt  used  to  be. 

In  iIm  sariy  colonial  days  of  which  I  write  my  naval  friends 
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'  wore  ftppointad  justaou  of  tJw  peace  for  the  weet  cowC  o{  Nevfoond- 
hud,  the  so-Mlled  '  French  ahore,'  daring  the  fishing  iteaioti. 
I  had  to  act  u  a  sort  of  jadicial  dry-niUM  for  their  naval  wonhjps. 
Tbeii  decUioiu  wcro  oftcD  as  hunioroa«  a«  tboy  were  admirable; 
000  delivered  judgniant  in  a  case  of  atNO  (of  coarse  a  high  crime, 
r  not  triable  by  mafpatiatM),  and  gave  five  pounda  damagee.  The 
}  boitae  burnt  down  was  only  an  old  log  hot.  The  gaUaafc  oaptaio 
entcrtatned  both  litijcanta  genetoualy.  They  cwae  aahore  moit 
glorioiuily  drunk,  with  their  anns  around  each  otJter's  neohs,  and 
in  perfect  love  and  harmony. 

I  onoe  aaid  to  an  old  fisherman  about  these  naval  juatiaes  1 
'  Ton  will  be  all  right  now  you  have  the  man-of-war  juHtdces  coming 
around   to   you  every  eummer.'    '  Ye«,*   he  said,    '  man-of-war 
jnatico  is  a  very  nice  man.     You  goea  abckard  to  e'n,  and  teUa  your 
story,  and  he  writes  e*n  all  clown  in  a  book,  and  then  he  ozea  yo^_ 
if  you'd  like  a  bit  of  relicahment,  and  he  givea  you  an  uooiHnnu^^l 
L  good  glass  of  rum.    "  Now,"  he  says,  "  my  good  man,  are  then 
r  any  caribou  ubuui  here  !  "  (meaning  the  deer,  you  know),  and  then 
he  axea  yott  about  thi:  salmon-ftshing.    Then  be  says,  **  You  oome 
.  aboard  with  all  your  witneaaes  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing."   So  next  morning  off  you  goes ;    but  man-of-war  officer 
jiuitice,  be  be  gone  away  up  the  bay.'    My  old  frieoda  are  all  now 
distingQifldied  admirals,  and  no  doubt  they  will  enjoy  some  of  the 
homoKxia  adventures  of  their  early  days. 

One  keen  sporting  captain  had  a  moat  hard-beaded  Sooteh 

Laagineer.     The  ship  was  an  old  one,  and  tier  engines  wera  oer* 

rtainly  not  first-rate.     It  was  a  regular  part  of  the  routine  of  the 

Commission,  when  they  came  to  the  ne^n  of  caribou-ahootteg,  for 

the  chief  angiiwr  to  ocnte  into  tJw  cabin  with  a  veiy  long  taet. 

'  Very  liad  brak-down,  eapuin.*    '  I  am  sorry  to  bear  that,  Use* 

Donahl,  but  yon  wilt  soon  get  them  all  right  again.'    *  Nay,  nay ' — 

he  would  shake  his  head — '  it  will  take  a  whole  forttught.'    So  off 

I  the  commander  and  his  oompaoions  woold  go  to  the  happy  hnnting* 

Lgroondfl,  safe  for  two  weeks'  spon.    The  naval  ofBccrs  sccom- 

rplished  their  difhcult  and  delicate  mifsion  remarkably  wdL    No 

Efioor  commanders  could  be  selected  for  the  service  than  such  com- 

rinodores  as  Kennedy,  Erskine,  Ourzon-Howe,  Pane,  kc.  •   tbsy 

■were  all  good  friends  to  Newfoundland. 

'  I  have  tried  to  tell  of  some  of  the  hnmonrs  of  the  Navy,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  witli  the  doings  nf  the  old  admiral- 
govBRion.    Rodney,  who  was  in  oonunand  in  174(.>,  showed    him- 
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EtepbOMlij  derer.  He  iiutnicted  Ub  offioeis :  '  In  all  oues  of 
«  eommitted  on  the  bod  700  tniut  ■djodg*  uid  detcnntne  kha 
same  oocording  to  the  custom  of  the  coontiy  and  the  best  of  yoar 
jodgment.* 

One  story  of  Adminl-Govemor  Edwards  in  17S7  is  perhape 
Ae  most  amtuing  of  all.  He  wanted  to  build  a  new  Aoglicaa 
church.  Having  collected  40CW.  from  *  the  well-dispoaed  people,*  be 
fottod  '  tint  there  are  oertsin  livets  in  the  plaoe  who  have  not 
■ubiCTTbed  towaidii  the  bmtdling.  Yon  (tho  magistrate)  ore  hereby 
reqaired  and  directed  to  cause  the  men  mentioned  in  tho  margin 
(thirty-four  resident  CathoUca  and  Dissenters)  to  repair  to  work, 
or  to  find  a  carpenter  and  pay  him  the  usual  pric«  daily  ;  or  obe 
to  go  to  jaiL'  The  Qoremor  did  not  beat  the  drum  eocluiastic.  or 
bold  a  baxaar,  or  fancy  fair,  or  appeal  to  any  n-ligioos  CmUi^  ;  it 
was  de  day  of  the  presagang.  so,  following  the  naval  practice  in 
TOgne,  he  made  prisonen  of  the  '  evil-dt<poecd  persons  who  failed 
to  contribute.*  It  is  needkas  to  add  that  His  Excellency  built  the 
eboidtl 

Many  good  stories  are  told  of  that  eccentric  Bwnarch, 
ITiiliam  IV.  He  was  captain  and  naval  juatice  in  tho  colony  in 
nfC.  Tha  following  is  one  of  the  records  of  His  Royal  Highneas's 
jndkial  proceedings.  '  A  riot  happened  on  shore  at  four  o'clock ; 
tke  ma^sCrate  attending  to  soppreas  it  was  instdted.  The  Prince 
aahon  with  a  goard  of  Marines,  ameted  the  rin^eader, 
him  to  receive  one  hundred  lashca ;  he  was  only  able  to 
dgbty.  Next  day  inquired  into  the  facta  of  the  ease. 
FoBDd  they  had  whipped  the  wrong  man.' 

Tlwn  are  no  tmiM^I"  now  Uke  the  sale  of  Anny  commiastons 
or  fiagiant  jobs  for  Army  contractors.  The  War  Office  cooki  not 
at  the  pnaent  timo  tend  out  a  flagstaff  for  Quebec,  or  birch  brooms 
■k  7t.  M.  a  doien  to  Canada,  whira  their  price  in  the  ookmies  was 
Ooe-t«Bth  of  tliftt  sum.  It  was  an  unalterable  rale  in  the  old  days 
that  all  work  for  the  Army  should  be  done  in  Sn^and.  When 
Ooremment  House,  St.  Jolui's,  was  built,  emy  stoiw  was  dressed 
and  every  bit  of  material  sent  out  from  home.  In  the  colony  this 
Ogjtf  old  baro  oonld  have  been  erected  for  12,000(. ;  it  cost  over 
00,0001.  Mmply  beMOse  the  War  OfEoe  kept  the  job  for  ita  own 
cootraotor. 

Whan  Thadcetay  dnw  JUvdon  Crawley.  Oovemor  of  Coventry 
IaUod,it  wasaocaneatnre.  Soch  colonial  appointtnenU  under  the 
Htoe  baekstatra  iDflaence  were  quite  eommoo.  When  no  place 
n»L.  xn.— xo.  »i,  aj.  ^& 
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coold  be  found  for  th«  idle,  the  dianpated,  and  luelesa,  th«  list 
naouioe  of  the  bopeleas  was  t  b«rth  in  our  depeDdencdes.  K"gli«H 
buTUters  were  aent  oat  aa  attomef-generala  to  Ciovn  Colonics : 
dianpat«d  scamps  that  made  the  governor  a  laugliing-stock ;  the 
local  lawyers  trampled  on  tben,  and  the  judges  tiAated  th(^m  witb 
oontempt ;  tliej  held  on  to  their  office,  however,  and  theii  widows 
enjojed  fat  pensiona. 

One  of  these  brainless  individoals  was  the  only  legitimate  aoo 
of  a  very  distinguished  colonial  officer.  Uis  father  had  great 
influence  witb  the  Royal  Family.  The  son  looked  such  a  fool  and 
so  javeoile  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  put  on  fabe  wbi«keis 
when  be  went  to  tbank  the  Minister  for  his  first  appointment  as 
attoi&ey-genera].  Two  years  later  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court.  One  of  his  obiter  dieta  will  show  hislordship'aenidi- 
tion.  A  barrister,  applying  to  bis  lordship  to  have  a  plea  strnck 
out,  quoted  the  well-known  '  Chitty  on  Pbsding/  '  Goodness  me,' 
said  the  jtxlge, '  what  haa  Hr.  Qutt>-  to  do  with  this  cose,  Mr. 
Jones  I    He  was  never  in  the  colony  ;  what  can  bo  know  about  it  t ' 

I  should  mention  that  this  appointment  was  made  onder 
George  III.  ^uce  tbat  dato  abli;  mca  were  sent  out  as  chief 
justices.  One  of  tliem,  John  Gen-ase  Hutchinson  Bourne,  was  an 
English  schdat  with  high  university  bonoora;  be  was  a  good 
lawyer,  bat  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend.  Once,  when  putting  on  hii 
gown,  the  sleeve  happened  to  be  inside  out,  and  the  old  crier  was 
strutting  to  get  it  right.  '  The  devil  is  in  the  gown  ! '  exclaimed 
the  chief.  *  Not  yet,  my  lord,'  sud  the  trembling  attendant,  who 
was  palling  at  the  silk. 

Tom  Korton,  who  succeeded  Bouine,  was  a  bandsome,  wit^ 
Itishman,  a  great  friend  of  Chief  JostJce  fiir  Alexander  Cockbum. 
Colonial  ^jpolntments  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ncwfoimdland  did 
not  suit  bis  gay  and  social  temperament ;  be  soon  gave  them  np. 
On  the  Western  CSicuit  the  chief  tossed  him  down  a  note  :  *  Master 
in  Limacy  dead ;  wtU  this  suit  yoar  book,  Tom  ! '  Korton  repUed 
at  cmoe :  '  Tour  servant  Tom  will  accept  this  crumb  that  Ub 
from  yoar  lordship's  table.* 

Sir  Francis  Brady,  the  next  chief,  hod  been  one  of  the  Yoong 
Ireland  parfy,  ao  able,  independent  lilUe  man,  but  extremely 
excitable.  Once  on  circuit  he  heard  a  report  that  an  Italian 
pedlar  had  been  murdered  in  a  northern  untport.  When  the 
circuit  vessel  arrived  at  the  nearest  port  to  the  supposed  scene 
of  thv  homicide  be  sent  oil  the  aherifl  to  »rre«t  the  criminal.    As 
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I  Uw  boat  mih  the  officer  uid  polios  came  in  sight  the  llule 

jndgs  cried  out  in  a  stentoriu)  voice,  '  Mr.  Sheriff,  have  yan  got 

tbe  murderer  !  '    *  No,  my  lord,'  said  the  genial  ihieriff,  who  vaa  a 

^J(M  eunna  and  excelleat  provider ;  *  but,  thank  Heaven,*  be  bellowed 

^■l   have  nx   braoo  of   partridge*.'     Tbu  mardered  Italian  was 

^^Dofld  very  noch  alive,  filling  all  the  BBhennen's  houaaa  with  holy 

images.    Hia  nepbewa  arc  now  amongst  thtr  most  protperons  fidi 

meichaota  on  the  south  coast. 

One  o(  the  ]i;ri!atest  bnmorista  the  colony  Ilw  produced  was 
thfl  lal«  John  II.  Boone,  who  loved  to  mystity  the  Bench.  An 
Italian  who  becanw  disnUsfied  with  hi*  lucmtivo  position  aa 
telegrapher  went  into  trade,  gave  too  much  credit,  and  came  to 
■maah.  He  applied  to  Boonu  to  be  declared  insolvent.  '  My  lord,' 
aoid  tbe  barriuer,  'may  it  pleasn  this  honourable  ooort  to  bear 
me  on  behalf  of  my  client,  Mi.  Tardacci.  He  comes  from  sunny 
Italy,  my  lord,  tbe  land  of  art,  romance,  science,  and  gloriooa 
literature — home,  my  lord,  of  the  illustrious  Michael  Angelo  and 
tbe  divine  Rafaelle ;  birthplace  of  Tasso,  Ariosto.  the  immortal 
Dante^  and  the  humorous  Boccaccio;  the  proliBc  mother  of  art 
and  aaeatOA,  birthplace  of  Galvani  and  the  martyr,  Galilei  Galileo.* 
Aftar  aome  mme  in  this  strain  the  judge  began  to  get  restive.  In 
grufl  tone*  be  inquired, '  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  oaao,  at  t ' 
Boone  replied,  quite  solemnly,  '  Merely  a  few  preliminary  obeerva- 
tioos,  my  lord.  My  client  from  sunny  luUy,  home  of  the  pointer 
and  the  BCulptor,  begs  thid  honourable  court  to  apply  to  him  the 
TCfjr  lowatt  form  of  pictorial  art.  My  lord,  h«  prays  to  be  white* 
waded.* 
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BY  HOR&CE  ANNE8LET  VACHELL. 

PART    L 

'  It  will  do,'  nid  tbe  elder  Hisa  Gontrip. 

'  Certainly,  if  yoo  ay  so.  sirter,'  replied  Mis»  Susan. 

The  ladiet  were  Rtandiiig  in  the  kitchen  of  a  small  hooM  known 
to  most  of  the  older  inhabitantfl  of  Kp<jbridge  ns  Tiodd's  Comer. 
It  vaa  built  on  an  angle  where  two  roads  met,  crowning  a  hH) 
which  overlooked  SoothamptoQ  Water  and  the  cansewny  liiiking 
Bedbridge  to  Totton.  About  it  lay  a  Email  lawn  and  garden 
mrrounded  by  a  fine  ptivet  bedge.  Sitting  on  the  lawn  one  nw 
nothing  of  th«  cheap,  red-brick  cottages  and  villas  which  covered 
the  t«»t  of  the  hill.  The  eye  wandered  out  of  the  pleasant  garden, 
fingered,  maybe,  opon  the  broad  shining  expanse  of  Soutbampt^^ 
Water,  and  rested  finally  on  the  distant  txees  and  slopes  of  Hyt^^f 
and  Cadland. 

'  If  wo  palled  down  this  partition,  we  should  have  a  oharmii^ 
nitting-room,*  oontinned  Ktiss  Gantrip,  '  I  pre«nine  this  ts  tlie 
oldest  part  of  the  house?"  She  turned  to  a  third  person,  a  pale, 
thin  woman,  who  wan  eyeing  the  spinsten  with  a  curious  intensi^ 
of  glance,  by  which  the  ^1  orb  of  a  dark  irid  was  revealed,  en- 
divled  by  a  thin  line  of  yellowish  white.  This  vn.4  Mrs.  Stares,  tho 
owner  of  Trodd's  C<mier  and  of  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  bill 
wherein  the  lived. 

•  Yes,'  she  replied.  *  'Tia  the  oldest  part.  Von  be  welcome  to 
pi]]l  down  the  partition.' 

'  Why  is  it  called  Trodd's  Comer?'  demanded  Miss  Sunn. 

'  Because  Tom  Trodd  hung  in  chains  on  the  gibbet,  which  I 
do  remember  well  at  the  crom  rouds.* 

'  Ob,  indeed ! '  said  Miss  Siuan  with  a  suspicious  fluttering  of 
the  eyelids,  which  did  not  escape  her  sister.  '  And  who  was  Tom 
Trodd  ?  and  why  was  he  banged  ?  * 

'  He  were  banged  for  the  mnitler  of  his  twin  brother,'  said  Mitr 
Stares  indiSerentJy. 

'  Did  the  Trodds  li\-e  in  this  booM  ? '  Wm  Sosan  aslccd 
nerroDsly. 
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*  No,  ma'un.    The  coUage  as  'twos  tbeo  belonged  t«  my  greats 

IAont,  Abd  Turl«t.' 
MinGuntrip  miSed. 
*  Mj  d«ar  Somd,'  she  said,  *  theu  idle  talM  do  cot  conceni  as. 
I  trptal — tba  hoQM  will  do.* 
*  The  rent  u  ridiculoiuly  nDall,'  mormured  SliMSaaaa,  bloshing 
deUntcIy  aa  «hn  met  ber  sister's  glance  of  proteat. 

The  rent  wiu  ridicuioatly  low,  but  only  Soaao,  m  Mim  Chiotrip 
reflected,  Sasaii.  the  tnoet  gnilelees  of  women,  voold  mentSon  th^ 
bet  io  the  prnwnce  of  the  ownex.  Midi  Susan  oonUnued  aervonaly : 
*  It  u  remarkable  that  a  boose  bo  desirable  etumld  hare  remained 
vacant  ao  long.    Can  yon  gire  a  reaaon  7' 

For  an  instant  a  dehsive  sniile  Bickered  aboat  Mrs.  Staree'a 
thin  bpa ;  then  she  aotvered  cjuietly,  '  Tbem  as  Uvea  tliere,'  she 
indicated  the  innomerable  rrd-brick,  aUbft^iled  cottages,  '  with 
witer  and  gas  laid  on,  wouldn't  care,  maybe,  to  live  here.' 

*  Quite  ao,*  replied  Mu>»  Gnntjip.  'The  ^Wnt,  whicli  bad 
■Inndy  occorred  to  me,  is  well  taken.  And  everything  seemB  in 
cxoelhtnt  repair.  In  short,  we  aball  wacte  tinw,  Susan,  in  looking 
tat  a  better  or  prettier  bcme.    You  agree  with  me  ? ' 

Jdiss  Satan  hastened  to  agree.  She  was  a  roaad,  oomfortablc, 
pladd  creature,  a  spinster  of  gncicnu  curvM,  obviously  intended 
Io  have  been  a  motroa.  Children  always  clutched  at  her  skirU  and 
btr  heart.  Miss  Ountrip,  on  the  otli^r  tiand,  was  all  lines  and 
aaglea:  a  square,  flat,  bony  woman,  with  keen,  dark  eye«  set 
deep  beneath  thick,  grizzled  brow».  Till  you  knew  both  ladiee 
int^nately  it  teemed  impossible  to  believe  they  were  sisters;  bat 
ttndarlying  the  dissimilarity  of  form,  feature,  character,  and  t«m- 
Jt—want,  ofascnred  by  tbese,  but  not  entirely  concvaled,  was  an 
oamistakaUe  bmily  ItkeiM^n,  a  congruity  of  principle  and  preja- 
dic«  fiued  I7  the  anlnoken  intercourse  of  more  years  than  Miss 
Susan  cared  to  reckon. 

The  ladies  took  Trodd's  Comer  upon  a  long  lease,  and  spent  a 
wsiderabla  mm  of  money  in  re[Miating  and  papering  the  rooms. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  they  movnl  in,  bringing  theirold-rasiiioned 
fomttuie,  a  diaoeet  semng-womati,  a  dof>,  a  cat,  soma  pouter 
pigeons,  and  half  a  doten  prite-winning  rabbits. 

'  Fond  o*  pets,  your  ladies  ? '  said  the  carpenter,  George  Uen- 
bMl,  to  Mra.  PurkiM,  the  serrtag-woman.    He  was  putting  op 
I  rabbtl  bntcbea. 

'  Meet  old  maids  is^'  ofaeerred  Un.  PaiUss,  vabtly  coartring 
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ipmxton that  she  was  a  matroa.     'But  Ibe pels, barri: 
e*t,  belong  to  Miu  Sosao.* 

'  Too'n  a  tnairiMl  lady,  mnm  ? '  nid  Uenbest,  with  a  fnrli 
cariosity  «)iicb  |m>voked  a  sharp : 

'  How  did  you  ga«ss  that?' 

The  carpenter  made  the  obrioos  replj  that  a  lady  of 
Parkifig'e  attiacUoas  conld  not  poftxibly  have  remained  nngl 
tben  he  added  in  a  different  tcme :  '  My  misttuMl)  be  rare  gl: 
81w  MKked  me  to  find  ont,  moat  partic'lar,  she  did.' 

Mrs.  Porkise  stared.    The  mim'ii  simple  wonJU  •e«m«l  to  con- 
eeat  iomfthinj;. 

'  Why  ?    she  di^inanded. 

*  It's  just  Hilly  gOKjip.  no  doubt.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
L£h?  Well,  if  I  must — and  to  oblige  yoa,  mom— «od  because 
ryoo're  a  married  woman- — ■ '  | 

*Qood  giscioDs!    You're  not  a-going  to  tell  me  eomelluiig 
rhldi  an  munairied  woman  didn't  ought  to  bear  ? ' 

*  Certingly  not,  mum.     But  if  you  was  fiinglc,  Fd  'old  mj 
tongoe.     I  wish  your  ladies  waa  married — that  1  do.' 

'  Wishing  for  husbands  don't  briog  'em,'  Raid  Mis.  Purki 
sharply.     '  Please  go  on.' 

*  The  long  and  »hoit  of  it  is  that  the  people  u  did  li\'e  here 
Bt  coaldnt  keep  a  maid.  Tis  said  they  bunted  in  and  oat  agen 
it  wapses.' 

*  I  haven't  patience  to  talk  o'  maids.     Seems  to  me,  nowadays, 
that'A  the  way  they  all  be'ave,  or  misbe'ave.' 

'  \ot  one  on  'em  stopped  moro'n  three  nights.    Some  ekee- 
dsddled  after  one.* 

'  You  mean  to  fay  Trodd's  Comer  is  liauntcd.    I  don't  hold 
with  such  FtufT  and  noneense.    I4eTer  did.    And  I  don't  want  to 
a  word  more  about  it.     Yoo'U  be  faying  next  it's  haunted  by 
mTiodd.' 

'No,'  the  carpenter  declared.     'Not  by  Tom  Trodd,  mom. 
do  seem  to  have  bees  a  good  quiet  body  since  he  were 
aged.' 
'Then  whose  chost  drove  oat  them  sillv  creatures?    Tell  me 
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that,  and  let  me  go  on  with  my  work.' 

'  I  never  did  hear  o'  no  ghost,  so  to  speak,  only * 

'  Only  what  ?    l^et's  know  the  worst  and  ha'  clone  wi'  It,' 
'Tlie  miiid*,  one  and  all,  spoke  o'  smells,  mum,  an' 

ooifes.,  an'  bad  dreama.    One  of  'em  waa  found  in  a  fit : 
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went  ligbt-'eaded.  SenaiUe  manied  folks  don't  Be«m  to  have 
been  worried.  Vrliy,  Mn.  SUres  lived  in  tbeni  rooms  wlticb 
ifl  now  tbe  new  sittiDg-rooin  for  years  and  jearn.  Sbe  never 
bodged.' 

'  I  flhould  think  not  indeed,'  wid  Hrs.  Purkii».  '  SmeUs, 
noises,  dreams  1     I  vooldn't  dptn^an  myself  to  sprak  of  'em.' 

Sbe  irtnnwd  to  bur  kitclivn  witb  a  Rrim  cxpretusion  upon  ber 
nnuid  fbrid  lac«.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wishing  for  a  biuliaod  bad 
not  broagbt  one  to  Jane  PatUaa. 

That  erening,  after  supper,  the  Misaea  Quotrip  sarreyed  th«ir 
sew  sittiQg-room  withdeooroiu  satiabctioD.  Tho&eshly-calendered 
chintses,  tbe  pretty  pApera,  the  ivoiy-wlute  paint  afforded  a 
deligbtfu3  background  to  tbe  old  furniture  and  books  and  prints. 
Dnd-and-^one  Onotripa,  whose  miniatorea  bang  upon  the  walU, 
■wmed  to  bmile — so  Mim  Susan  observed— with  a  jaunty  air  of 
rtgnveneacence ;  a  remal  dehcacy  and  bloom  reflected  aliu  upon 
Him  Sana'*  serene  likce. 

'  Only  ooe  thing  is  wanting,'  ebo  said ;  '  and  that  come*  to- 
uomiw. 

'The  child," exclaimed  MJasOuotrip.     'I  bad  forgotten  her.' 

'  Oh,  Kister !  She  lia«  been  in  my  Uiougbl«  all  day  long. 
That  is  why  I  put  the  coffee  into  tbe  ten-caddy.  A  boose  is 
haidly  a  boma,  Uddng  a  child.' 

*Um,'  waid  Him  Oontrip.  'Speak  np,  Susan  !  Don't  beat 
aboot  the  bush  with — nw.' 

'It  has  occurred  to  me,'  nid  Miss  Susan,  wboee  sUghUy 
prominent  blue  eyea  were  su£Fiised  with  a  soft  radiance,  '  that 
tittle  Luc-y.  being  an  orpttan,  and  poor  dear  brother  James's 
granddaughter,  has— er — claims  on  us  which  an  annual  visit  of 
three  weeks  can  hardly  be  said  to— «r — aatisiy.' 

*  Put  that  rigmarole  into  one  word — adoption.* 
'  If  yoD  please,  sister.' 

*  But  I  don't  |>1ease,  Sosan,  so  do  more.* 

Uisi  SoMn  fell  into  a  reverie,  sitting  with  soft  white  hands 
idly  crossed  upon  an  ample  Up.  Caroline  Guntrip  adjusted  a 
neootint  which  hong  slightly  askew.  Still  standing  sbe  ad- 
dnned  her  sister : 

'  Ooe  wonkl  hardly  believe  that  once  this  was  a  kitchen  and  a 
serTBat^  bednwot.  We  did  treU  to  take  out  those  hideous  bottle- 
greeo  pensa.* 
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*  Perhaiw  Uiej  wete  pot  in  to  hide  the — the  gibbet,*  aaiA 
SoBso,  uid  aguD  her  «y«.-lid*  fluttenvl. 

'  Ah,  Um  gibbet  I  An  aD{ilcassiit  object  in  any  tandscape. 
Dont  mention  it  to  the  cbiltL  I  canoot  have  my  nighta  (ii>- 
tarbed; 

'  rd  sooner  cat  my  tongne  oat,  Caroline.' 

'  At  my  time  of  life  I  Biifc  for  and  expect  pMuw  and 
Pnt  Uiat  gibbet  ont  of  your  mind,  Susan  1  The  less  yoa 
aboat  Tom  Trodd,  or  any  othrr  TomfooK-ry,  the  better.' 

Mtiw  SoiiaD  meekly  ncxlded,  sendble  that  ber  tongne 
ondrr  better  control  than  tier  thoaghtR.  In  her  mind's  eye  «i 
ooold  see  Tom  Trodd,  hanging  in  chains,  npon  the  gibbet  which, 
not  so  long  ago,  ehallenged  aw  ful  attention  bam  the  casemeoU  of 
this  very  locon.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  Folly,  Mlh  Susan's  Pomeianian.  whined. 

'Good  gracioQs,'  exclaimed  BAim  Snsan,  'what  is  the  matter 
with  Folly?' 

The  dog  was  betrayingajgns  of  abject  fear.     With  tail  bet 
legs,  and  eats  laid  back,  be  was  slinking  into  a  comer. 

'It  may  be  a  tiamp,'  »aid  Miss  Guntrip.  'Folly  dislikes 
tramps — and  we  are  (m  the  high  road.' 

She  walked  towaids  a  door  which  opened  into  a  small,  stone* 
flagged  porub  throogh  which  one  passed  into  the  garden.  Oooe 
probably  it  bad  boon  thv  front  door  of  the  boose.  A  seoond  door 
close  to  the  chimneypiece  gave  access  to  the  inner  hall 
sturcase. 

'  I  shall  open  the  eaaonent,'  mid  Miss  Gnntrip.  *  Fie,  Folly 
for  shame,  you  cowardly  Ijt^ie  dog ! ' 

Folly  whimpered  and  snarled,  showing  his  teeth. 

'  It  most  be  a  tramp,'  snid  Miss  Snsan.  '  Don't  open  Uw 
window,  sister !     He  might  spring  in ' 

*  Pooh,  8osan  ;  the  shoulders  of  the  smallest  man  wonld  stick 
in  that  opening,  and  we  could  hammer  him  on  the  head  with  a 
poker — at  oar  leirare.' 

Aa   she  spoke,  she  opened   the  casement  some  three  inet 
and  said  dearly :  '  Who  is  Uierc  ?    What  do  you  want?'  repeat-' 
ing  both  qoestiona,  hat  no  answer  was  retnrD«i. 

'  I  shall  look  out,  Susan.' 

'  And  let  him  hammer  you  on  the  head.' 

'  Pooh  t '  said  Miss  Qnntripagain.  She  looked  ont  of  the  ewe-' 
ment,  bat  the  night  was  cloudy  and  unillomined  by  moon  or  stars. 
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I  ou  tee  notbiog.*  ebe  declared,  'and  nobody.  Sit  down, 
and  pny  compose  yourself!  I  sh&ll  tarn  your  wliimpcring 
cor  into  Qtt  passage.  There — go  along  with  yon  1  Good 
fftmootl' 

Opening  the  door  to  let  oat  tLe  dog,  Miss  Gantrip  saw  Jaoe 
Farkijv,  oo  her  ImeM. 

'Staad  tip,  iroman.'  she  said  freezingly,  'and  then  come  in 
and  explain  yoarseir.'  She  tiini«d  to  her  sister.  '  If  s  incredible, 
bat  JanePorkiss  ha*  been  looking  through  the  keybcdv.  Now, 
Jaoe  Porkisa,  what  hare  yon  to  say  ? ' 

To  the  surprise  of  both  ladic*.  PurkJsi  exhibited  aeithet  shame 
nor  aonfuaion. 

'  I  was  worried  to  death,  m'm,'  she  said  simply,  '  but  I  didn't 
vaat  lo  disturb  yon  vitb  what  might  be  only  my  foolisbaess,  so^ 
•0  I  looked  through  the  keyliole — jtut  to  make  gare    ■  — ' 

'Sure  of  what?* 

*  Sore  that  yon  was  alive,  m'm.* 

*  We're  aUve,'  eaid  Miss  Gantrip  tartly,  '  bnt,  on  my  soul,  yoa 
iooik  half  dead.     Susan,  gire  this  silly  creatore  a  glass  of  orange 

I      1^  oordial.' 

Miss    Sosan    brought    the    cordial,    which    was    gratefully 

^^vaUowfd. 

^H     '.And  DOW,  tell  o*  what  has  bighteoed  yoa  ? ' 

^V     *  Kothing,  ma'am.* 

■      •  I  thonght  m.' 

^B     *  I  mtaa — nothing  has  frightened  me— yet,  but  the  ueighboora 

^«y * 

'  Tell  us  what  Ihej/  say,  and  bare  done  with  it.' 

'  Trodd's    Comer    is    haunted    by  noises   and    snH'lls — and 

'  Heaven  save  us ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Susan. 

*  And  the  noises  and  the  smells  is  heard  and  imcdied  here,  in 
ooin,  which  used   to  be  two.     Kowboe*  else,  ma'am,  jost 

Qiiargt  Hcnbert  is  new  to  tba  pla««,  but  he  si^s  that  every 
old  wnmao  in  Bedhridge  ktwws  that  money  wouldn't  hire  serraofe 
maids  to  work  herv.  One  of  'cm,  'tiH  known,  was  {onnd  in  a  fit^ 
•ad  another  went  Itght-'caded.  All  of  'em.  so  th«  carpenter  aays, 
riwedaddled,  if  ymi  ladies  will  excuse  the  word.  Katarally,  after 
yoa  bang  so  good  and  kind  to  m«,  and  after  living  together  far 
■i|^  on  lo  tvtaty  jean,  I  got  to  vonying  aboot  what  might  ba 
bfpming — Asm' 
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Vach  time,  when  ttht  tu«i  Ute  word  '  here.'  she  slinddflnd,  tai 
the  sbudd«T  vu  delicately  reprodaced  by  th«  flattering  of  Uia 
SoMn'flida. 

■W«  l>av©  araelled  nothinp,'  «kid  Miwi  Gontrip,  with  »ten 
cmpbaste.  'Yoa  are  tired  and  orerwitnght,  Porkiss.  Go  to  brd 
at  once,  and  let  me  bear  no  more  of  tbis  ntbbub.  Stay — take 
Hits  Sitsaa  to  her  room  first,  and  see  if  she  wants  anything. 
I  (hnll  retire  Ut«r.  Oood-nigbt!  Susan,  my  dear,  good^ 
night" 

Susan  hesitated,  flashed  faintly,  and  obeyed.     Jane  Pnrll 
led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  shaking  her  bend  dolefully.     On 
threvkoM,  she  pansed  and  tamed.     Then  with  a  defiant  accent 
ihe  frpoke  the  pnrting  word : 

'  You've  been  Komfiil,  ma'am,  aboat  'osbands,  but  they 
their  a»e«.' 

'  The  voman  is  dafl,'  murmured  Miss  Ountrip. 

■  Married  folk=  ain't  troubled  A*re.  If  we  wer'n't  single  vomen 
—well,  I  let  that  carpenter  think  I  was  nurried.  But  I  never  in 
my  life  wished  for  an  'uKbaiid  do  bad  as  I  do  to-night.' 

•  Jane  Fuikis?,  you  are  ridiculous." 

The  door  olomd;  Mixs  Onntrip  picked  up  the  votutne  of 
travels  which  she  had  laid  down  lialf  an  hour  bt>forc.  But  she 
bad  not  resd  half  a  dozen  linv«  before  »he  exclaimed :  '  Well.  I 
declare!'  So  speaking,  she  aniETed  depn>catingly.  '  If  a — hMe- 
maiy.    Thoseaiilygeeee  have  infected— ww.    And  yet ' 

Ttie  fragnmeevM  delightful,  suffusing  itwlf  throughoot  the 
room,  but  at  the  momtat — had  *he  been  given  s  choice — yUa 
Onntrip  would  have  preferred  the  smelt  of  onions — a  vegetable  she 
detested— to  this  exquisite  odonr  of  rosemary.  The  bottle  of 
orange-gin  cordial  stood  upon  the  table.  Murmuring  to  bemlf : 
'  Nerves,  nerves,  beyond  a  doubt,"  she  poured  out  a  glassful  nai 
swallowed  it.  Almost  immediately,  she  added :  *  I  knew  it. 
Nerve*,  of  course.    Who  smell*  rosemary  nov  ?  ' 

She  sat  down  and  began  to  read.  Again  she  stopped  soddenly 
before  a  page  was  turned. 

'  It  is — roeemaiy.* 

A  grim  expression  overspread  her  tqaare  boe,  aa  ehe  laid  a 
couple  of  bony  fingers  apoo  her  wrist. 

'  My  pulse  is  steady,'  ibe  was  speaking  alotx),  in  the  tone,  as 
Miss  ^an  observed,  which  silenced  folly  and  condemned  it 
'  My  pulae  beats  firmly,  slowly,  and  regularly.    1  never  felt  better 
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y  life,  bat  a  dose  of  rslerinn  to-nif;ht  may  \x  expedient. 
ponible  that  I  am  ovcrtirrd.     1  Fhall  go  to  bed.' 

Sh«  examined  the  fastenings  of  windown  and  door  and — tamed 
ent  t)))*  lamp. 

•Ua'" 

Onr  tbe  chimneypiec«,  which  faced  the  door  lending  into 
the  ponb,  vas  a  loDg,  kw  mirror  in  a  tarniabed  gilt  frame.  I'lion 
•adi  ride  of  Ihie  eaadlee  bamed  in  a  pair  of  silver  candlniticke 
pweoted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  O&thedra]  to 
MiM  Oontrip'a  fiuher.  Canon  Oimtrip,  on  hia  marriage.  Only 
the  beet  wax  candlee  were  placed  in  these  fine  oroaments.  At 
thia  moment  the  candles  were  flickering,  gattering,  and  generally 
misbebaTing  themselves  like  plebeian  tallow  dips,  notwithstanding 
the  hoi  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  were  tightly 
sbnt. 

'  ThU  U  very  strange  indeed,'  nid  Miu  Oantrip. 

As  she  spoke  a  cold  gnat  of  wind,  wet  and  iwlt,  seemed  to 
ftrike  her  cheek.  She  was  sensible  that  in  another  instant  the 
aaid]e«  would  be  extinfjimhed,  that  she  wooM  be  left  in  darkness. 
Obeying  some  instinct,  flhe  ran  to  the  paesage  door  and  opened  it. 
On  the  landing  above,  a  lamp  burned  qaietlyand  brightly.  Miu* 
Oimtrip  returned,  hastily  blew  out  the  candles,  cloeed  the  door, 
locked  it  behind  her,  and  went  opetoirs.  .  .  . 


Kext  morning,  she  awoke  to  langh  at  what  bad  paned  the 
night  before.  She  and  her  siHer  had  slept  soondly,  nndistarbed 
by  dream  or  nightmare.  Jane  Porkisa  presented  a  round  rocy 
eonatefkanoe.  Bat  when  the  three  women  met  nt  Eamily  prayers, 
eadi  was  sensible  that  something  shonld  be  said.  As  uirnal  Ulss 
Oontrip  said  it. 

'  We  were  overtired  last  night,' she  observed,  with  an  infleetioD 
of  flnali^.    The  'we'  feU  on  gmtefol  ean. 

*  I  said  those  aame  words  to  Jane  Pnrkiss,  when  she  called  me 
this  toomiog,'  declared  Mi«*  Susan. 

*  And  I  took  the  liberty  of  adding,  ma'am,  that  a  move   was 
ng.' 

Joet  so.'  replied  Uiss  Oantrip,  adjusting  her  ghuaes,  and 
opeaing  her  KUe. 

Alter  fanakbst,  tba  lulies  dasted  the  dttiog-rooan,  which 
leeked  dumiog  in  tba  MDlight.     Miu  Sana  i^pniMibed  tba 
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*  So  tbe;  have,  Sosaii. 
du«  say  they'll  do  it 


1 


'  Dear  me,*  she  said  niefally ;  '  these  candles,  sister,  have 
gatteml  udly.' 

*  Um,'  replied  Uiss  Gaotrip  gruffly. 
Fvc  known  candles  gutter  before,  and  I 
again.' 

>Iiw  Siuan  nodded,  oontinuiag  to  dtut  in  a  eilenc«  tuiDSoal 
to  her.    Presently,  abe  anlocked  tbe  outer  door,  and  went  out. 
The  elder  eUtor  watched  her.     Uias  Su^nn  Deemed  to  be  crawling 
op  the  path  whioh  led  from  Um  ponsh  to  the  gate.    iShe  oame  back  ^ 
with  heightened  colour.  H 

'  I  thought  there  might  be  footprints,'  she  munnared  timidly.      ' 
'  !Ilie  tramp,  yon  know ' 

*  There  was  no  tramp,  Sa«an.' 
'Evidently  not,  Caioliue.     As  Jane  Purldss  remarked,  a  nMi?e 

is  npsetttng.' 

*  We  Bhant  be  moving  ^ain,  Susan.' 

*  I  tniat  not,  iist«r.' 
Ttom  that  roomeot  Miss  Susan's  thoughts  were  fully  occapied 

with  the  advent  of  the  child,  the  child  whieh  might  have  been 
hers,  the  child  upon  whose  nuall  person  were  lavished  the  tender- 
IH88,  the  solicitude,  the  love  wiiicli  throughout  long  year*  had 
been  denied  expre^^iou.  Lui^,  alone  of  mortals,  was  allowed  to 
mmmage  in  Miss  Susan's  wardrobe ;  Lucy  wore  with  impunity 
Miss  Susan's  beet  bonnet;  Lucy  ran  amok  ttiruugh  Jane  PurkiBs's 
kitchen. 

She  urived  about  tco-time,  full  of  pratUe  but  pmpty  ol 
food.  A  substantial  meal  was  spread,  and,  seated  between  ho* 
aunts — with  Jane  Purkiss  ho\'chug  in  the  background — hex  small 
Majesty  held  a  court.  After  tea,  Jane  Purkiss  brought  a  small 
square  box,  cm'cred  with  brown  paper  and  pierced  with  many 
boIe». 

■  \Vhat  may  this  be  ? '  eatd  Miss  GHintrip, 

'  It's  my  present  for  .Aunt  Susie,'  said  Lucy.  '  It's  not  mice,' 
she  added  hastily.     '  I  know  you're  nfruid  of  mice.  Aunt  Susie.' 

Miss  Gontrip  looked  deiisive.  Hhe  had  been  heard  lo  siiy 
that  she  feared  noUiing  smaller  than  a  bull. 

'  I  thought  of  a  white  rat,'  continued  Lacy,  '  but  rats  are  mice 
grown  up— ar'n't  they  ?  And  a  guinra-pig  is  so  stupid,  and  Aunt 
Caroline  bates  stupid  people.     So — I  not  a  bird,  a  canair.    Ue'fl  a 
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darliiif;,  and  when  you  call  him  "Dick"  be  bows  like  a  perfect 
gentleman.' 
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^B      With  fiogen  qniTering  with  ezeitement,  tli«  ehnd  stripped  tliA 

^nrava  paper  bom  th«  cage  and  triumphaiitly  exhibited  Dick,  who 
bowed  st  once  with  csptirattng  coarteey  and  grace.  Jtlisa  Soaaa 
aecepted  the  present  with  a  radiant  smile. 

*  Dick  baa  flown  straight  into  my  heart,'  she  said.  '  J^et  tno 
kin  tbe  dear  Uttle  head  which  coDceived  of  so  happy  a  gift.*  She 
hid  her  ao(t  blue  eyra  in  the  mass  of  Lncy's  curls.  Hiss  Ountrip 
looked  aside.  Lotig  ago,  a  mild  havk  of  the  name  of  RicIiaTd  had 
flova  into  aod  oat  of  Miss  Suhui'b  b«*Tt  and  over  sea«.  He  bad 
Derer  come  back. 

Lucy  iniigted  that  Dick  must  batig  in  tbe  Ritting>room  above 
her  aont'fl  davenport,  and  thither  he  was  taken,  as  the  tea  things 
vara  cleared  away.  Aftor  this,  the  new  domain  was  inspected, 
and  the  child's  noall  trunk  onpaoked.  She  always  shared  Atiss 
8a«D's  room. 

So  the  hours  paned,  swifUy  and  pleasantly,  till  it  was  Ume  to 
pot  tbe  child  to  bed.  Miss  Susan  undreMN^  and  bathed  her, 
drying  her  with  vanned  towelsand putting onadaintynightdresii, 
whose  fairy  frills  and  furbelowf  «be  had  fashioned  her»elf.  Lacy 
had  just  &iisbed  vying  her  prayers,  when  Jane  Poriciss  opened 
the  door,  and  a«ked  if  «h«  were  wuntisl  to  sit  with  the  child,  white 

^^be  sisters  ate  their  supper. 

^P  *  Nobody  Bits  with  me  now,*  said  Ln<!y.  '  I'm  not  a  hit  afraid 
«f  tbe  dark ;  I   doo't  mind   it  any  mora  than  you   do.   Aunt 

'  I  shall  sit  with  her  after  supper,'  said  Misa  Soaan.     '  Tlie 
I  is  stiaage  tor  the  first  evening,  sister.' 

*I  ban  leUcvi  to  write,'  replied  ftliss  Ountrip,  after  a  panae. 
*  Yoa  will  oblige  me,  Sosan,  by  sitting  with  the  child.  Doo't  give 
bar  jq}abes  o/ier  she  baa  bnnhed  her  teeth.' 

'  As  if  I  abonld.'  said  Miss  Bamn. 
^B     Aocofdiogly,  aAer  sapper.   Miss  Susan  asoeoded  the  staini, 
^^laniig  ber  sister  in  the  passage.     That  sundry  qualms  of  coa- 
Kieaoe  anailed  her  may  be  inferred  £rom  ber  remark :  '  If  yoa 
riioald  need  me,  ^stn,  I  shall  be  within  call.' 

*  It  is  not  Hkely  that  I  shall  need  you.'  replied  Ml«  Otutrip, 
with  ber  fiogen  eaeireling  the  handle  of  tbe  sitting-room  door. 

filtering  the  roam,  n  moment  later,  she  noticed  the  canary 
■deep  upon  hti  jiereh.  She  covered  the  cage  with  a  shawl,  pinning 
a  together  with  a  nfety-pin  taken  from  tbe  bosom  of  her  dreia. 
lb«i  she  mtirmurrd :  'Susan,  {norereatme,  is  very  nerTDHf.'    She 
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gUnced  aboot  her.  The  candles  burned  fitcadily ;  there  vaa  no 
odour  axe  th«  fainl  i)«rfume  emsDatuig  from  a  great  bovl  of 
pot-pouiri ;  the  o&ly  sound  came  from  tlie  pretty  white  cliina  dock 
upon  the  chimni>y piece.  fl 

Mi«»  (luntiip  was  about  to  eit  down  vhen  she  remcnibcrred  her  ^ 
oai.     Sba  opened  the  door  and  called  quietly : '  Thompson.'     Jane 
Porki#8  aniivered :  '  If  you  please,  m'm,  Thompsun  haa  taken  a 
notian  to  bide  with  me.      ^Vhen  you  come  out  o'  tbe  dimng^^XHn, 
ba  marched  in  'ore.     Shall  I  disturb  him,  m'm  ?' 

'Ha,'  taid  MisH  Gantrip. 

8he  went  boclc  to  the  «ittiog-room,  with  a  riigbt  frown 
wriiikliog  her  high  smooth  forehead.  Thompson  bad  nevex  beena 
kitchen  cat.    Folly,  the  Pomeranian,  was  upstairs  with  hia  mistreis. 

During  Uio  next  half  )i<^ur  she  wrote  two  letters.     She  «*■ 
sraling  these  when  she  noticed  a  feeling  of  oppreaJoo  in  Iha 
atinuphecQ.     '  it  1«  certainly  vety  c1o«e  to-aight,' sbe  told  hetaelf. 
She  began  a  third  letter,  bat  paused  on  completing  tbe 
paragraph. 

'  It  in  positively  hoi,'  «he  murmuitd,  laying  down  her 
'  The  place  smclU  and  fe«b  like  as  overheated  oonaeryatory. 
my  stoul !     It  is — rosemary ! ' 

She  put  her  band  to  her  head  in  a  gestoie  which  indii 
perplexity.     A  curious  silence  seemed  to  enoODipa.s3  ber.     She 
her  te«th  in  a  HtrunuouK  vffort  to  preaeire  self-control ;  a  slight 
moisture  formed  upon  her  skin.  ^ 

'  This  is  arrant  cow&rdioe,'  «he  niutt«r«l.  B 

An  impulse  drove  her  to  tbe  porcb  door,  which  she  unbarred 
and  opened.  Outaide,  the  air  was  deliciously  cool  and  fresh  ;  the 
Hkies  were  clear ;  tbe  moon  was  rising  to  the  left.  Miss  tiuntiip 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  gravel  path.  The  thought 
to  her  that  she  was  growing  old  and  feeble.  There  m  ight  be  some 
lesimi  of  the  brain,  the  inevitable  weekening  of  strong  tieanM,  a 
tiny  clot  forming  .  .  . 

Resolutely  she  confronted  the  possibility  of  premature  decay 
and  death.  Till  now,  tbes«  lad  been  seen  indeed,  bat  only  as  a 
laint  blor  upon  an  otberwiiie  clear  horizon.  She  told  herself,  vitb 
a  humility  alteo  to  her  daily  moditationa,  tlmt  a  sign  bad  been 
vouchsafed  ber,  because  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  neighbour,  the, 
flutterings  of  a  weaker  sister,  tjie  vulgar  supcratition  of  a  scrvao' 
had  combined  to  harass  and  frighten  her.  Only  yesterday  ahi 
would  hare  eeofTod  at  such  a  possibiUty.    Now,  the  fact 
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1  htr,  bIu  was  qiukuig  with  a  horror  the  more  inTincIblo 
I  •morphoos  sod  iuArticuUte. 
>  Hjr  will  shall  prevail  over  my  wretched  body,'  she  said  de- 

&te  entered  the  hoase,  uhI  rebsired  the  door. 

Vpitain.  Miw  8qwd  wm  fondly  guing  at  tlis  slwpinij  child, 
kviog  swc«l  gvlaada  to  crown  her  futore.  Who  shall  say  that 
ra^  0owm  do  not  Rally  bloom  and  blow,  the  more  lonely,  the 
man  fngnnt,  bpcaasc  tiDf«en  her«  ?  Somewhere  surely  there  ■« 
an  eochanled  garden  in  which  these  immortelles  find  on  abiding 

PreteBtly,  w  woa  natural,  Mina  Suwn'a  thoaghta  wandered  oat 
of  the  nnuhine  which  ihone  mo  bnvely  apon  little  Lacy  into  the 
ahadows  wherein  she  and  her  siiter  stood,  and  mu»t  stand  till  tho 
•ad.  8b«  nghed,  and  a  tear  fell  upon  Luc)-'b  lavcuder-ecented 
riiceta.  The  poor  lady  was  reflecting  that  too  soon  alas  t  this  pretty 
joyona  creature  would  pan  oat  of  her  life,  aod  then — what  would 
be  left? 

She  toid  heneir  that  she  was  dependent  upon  Caroline,  but 
Ckroliue  would  not  miss  her.  Caroline  bad  often  said  that  she 
(81UU1)  wt»  too  aentimental,  too  soft.  Susan  had  not  retorted — 
■■  with  rcaaon  the  might  have  done — that  lirr  ttister  was  too 
hard,  and  daily  growing  harder.  Would  anything  Boflen  her — 
now? 

Afterward*,  she  was  unable  to  determine  how  much  time  had 
paHediothe*e  meditation*.  But  suddenly  she  lifted  her  head, 
iJilmmg  intently,  holding  her  breath,  for  Hhc  thought  that  ihe 
bad  bewd  her  own  name  ejwken  by  Caroline — nay,  whispered  in 
a  tone  praged  of  ooouDand,  fublimated  by  infirmity  and  foar:  the 
low  piteaaa  invocatioa. 

VbaB  Snsan  did  not  moTe,  for  the  cry  waa  not  re])e«t«d. 
Doubtlen,  her  &ncy — which  Caroline  condemned  as  ao  absurdly, 
riuUilUy  exaberan^— had  be^iled  her.  L'nder  no  conceivable 
dnwimtaiicw  woold  Caroline  thtu  invoke  her.  If  she  went  down- 
stain  a  deriuTe  smile,  a  ecimirul  laagh,  possibly  a  biting  Jert,  most 
cartaialy  awaited  bar. 

Asd  yet — and  yet,  eonviotiou  stole  ujxm  her  that  the  waa 
■ant«d  in  that  room  with  its  uncanny  traditions.  Lucy 
slumbered  aoundty,  unlikely  to  wake  before  dawn.  Jane  Porkiiui 
had  gone  to  bfd.  Ab  1  Jane  Parkin,  who  had  peeped  through 
Uw  keyhole.    The  thought  praented  itaelf.  Why  not  aUp  down- 
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BbuT!)  and  listen  in  tiie  pesn^  for  the  ecrap?  of  Caralioe's 
qoill  ?  If  she  hcaid  that  familiar  mhukI,  8li«  coold  r»tuni  dis- 
creetly. 

T«T7  quietly  ibe  dettcended  the  Rtairs.  B^low  all  wiw  cttU 
with  ttp  stiilnesB  of  midnight :  s  stillness,  to  persons  of  imBgiiia- 
tlon,  which  never  wem»  qoite  natuml  or  familiar.  Hln  SuBan 
glanoed  aboot  her,  staring  fearfaJly  at  evety  shadow.  She 
tmnbling  vrhaa  she  reached  the  door  of  th«  utting-room. 

Bending  her  head  until  it  touched  th«  oak  panel,  she  listened! 
for  the  scrape  of  the  quil).     iSt^ee  /     If  Caroiine  went 
the  nuUe  of  the  turned  page  would  soon  break  this  intote 
nlence.    If  she  dozed,  her  breathing — for  Miss  Gootrip  had  a 
tlight  Bsthmn — would  jatttfy  ^ntmnrv  and  remonstmnce. 

A  minute  crawled  away — two — three — five!  And  atill  iilenee. 
A  charp  pain  adrised  Min  Sntan  that  she  was  digging  her  nails 
into  h<T  paltna ;  ber  lover  lip  was  bleeding  where  the  teeth  had 
lacerated  it.  She  tnmed  to  fly  from  this  hideous,  unhallowed 
alienee.  And  then  the  same  spirit  which  burned  so  strongly  and 
brightly  in  CaroUne  flickered  in  her.  She  tmrore  that  she  would 
«Dt«r  the  room  if  fihe  died  as  she  passed  the  threshold. 

She  grasped  the  brass  handle  of  the  door,  turned  it  and  pushed. 
The  door  yielded  elightly,  enough  to  satisfy  Kliss  Susan  that , 
it  was  not  locked,  but  it  yielded  no  more  than  a  bare 
inch.  .  .  . 

Ifothing  that  bad  gone  before  so  impressed  Miss  St 
this  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  unseen  power  behind  the 
She  used  a  violence  of  which  Rbe  had  deemed  bcr  musclea  in- 
capable. Tb«  door  yielded  another  half  inch,  no  more.  But  tn 
the  crack  between  the  door  and  the  door-caM  she  perceired  no 
light  whaterer.  The  room  held  a  dnrkneea  eren  more  terrirying 
than  its  silence. 
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Poor  Miss  Susan  fled  upstairs  to  Jane  Purkiss,  and  fell  opoo 
the  slombering  body  of  ttiat  ancient  liandinatden  in  a  frenzy  of 
panic,  tempered,  be  it  said,  by  the  snbconsciotu  determination 
that  little  Lnoy  must  not  be  awakened.  Jane  Purkisa  eat  np 
in  bed. 

'  Come  downstairs  with  me,'  commanded  Hisf  Sosan.     '  Tfot  a 
word  pleaae.' 
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^'  Lor,  Min  Stuu,  yoa'rv  all  of  a  tremble' 
'  I'm  ft&aid  tb*t  sometbi&g  has  happened  to  my  sister.' 
Now  that  Jaii«  Porkin  <ras  with  her,  Mi«  Susan  felt  mora  equal 
to  a  stiqwodoas  eraeigeiu^.    The  two  women  lit  candles  and  went 
doviutain. 

'  She  miut  ha*  fallen  agra  the  door,'  said  Jane  PmldsB  when 
^^ahe  Iftmxt  the  iacts. 

^K  Thia  ample  ez{ilanation  had  not  occurred  to  Miss  Sosan,  bat 
^»b«  aaid  nther  tartly :  '  What  ebe  is  likely  ?  Now,  Jane,  together 
I       — posh  1' 

^^  The  women  poshed  Tigoroosly,  and  inch  by  inch  the  door 
^tieUed. 

Upon  th«  carpet,  in  a  hoddled  henp,  indeiicrihably  limp,  lay 
tbaNOMlassbodyof  Mias  thintrip.  With  difficulty  she  was  pulled 
into  the  paMftge;  and  here,  on  application  of  bimndy  and  nl 
Tolatile,  nrcorercd  conseioaxneRf,  aod  after  a  few  minutcti  was  able 
to  ascend  the  stain.  Miss  Susan  asHisted  her  to  nndress,  while 
Jane  I'orkin  slipped  away  to  see  if  the  child  had  been  awakened. 
A*  aoon  aa  the  sisters  were  alone,  Miss  Guntrip  snid  grimly : 

' I  mnst  have  hod  a  i<ort  of  nqtore.  I  fellitcomiitgon.  Tlicre 
may  be  some  slight  caidiao  weakness.' 

'  VoQ  will  connult  a  physician  to-monow,  siM«r  ?  * 

*  Perhaps,  Satan — we  will  see  how  I  feel  in  the  morning.    I 
to  being — shaken.    I  may  hare  bruised  myself  in  falling.' 

*  You  have  n-n-nothing  m>ro4iHn«  to  s-say,'  stammered  Hit* 
1,  with  her  pale,  slightly  prominent  eyes  entreating  a  fuller 

ace. 
'Nothing,'  said  Miss  Gontrip.      *I  tnut  the  child  was  not 
,  and  I  regret  the  trouble  and— er — fright  which  1  must 
t  oocaaoned  yon.    Oood-nigbt.' 

Feeling  herself  to  be  dismiued.  Miss  Sosan  retired  to  her  own 
where  Jane  Porkiss  was  awaiting  her.  Jane's  large,  too 
tact  glared  interrogation. 

Qontiip  has  n-o-nothing  to  say,  Jane.    She  Uiinks 
',  h»— cr — tndispoaition  was  doe  to  weakness  of  the  heart.' 
*I  don't  belic^-e  in  tlw  weaknew  of  her  heart,  nor  her  bood 
neitber,'  said  Jane. 

'  Yon  (brget  yoorself,  Jane,'  nld  Miss  Snaon  sharply. 

*  Pm  not  one  to  give  my  opinion   tmasknd,*  retorted  Jane 
I,  *  bat  I  will  say  once  and  once  for  all  tliat  this  house, 

that  room  downstain,  ain't  fit   for  Chrittiao  single 
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women  to  direll  in.  MUs  Gniitrip  says  Vvt  no  common  ncntv. 
Maybe  not.  Bat  Fro  oommoa  senses.  I  can  bear  nn'  Email, 
ms  well  as  any  voman  o'  my  »ge.  When  we  went  into  that  i-atty- 
emnb  I  smelled  rosemary.     ^Iiut  did  yon  smell,  Mue  Snsui  ? ' 

'  The  &ct  can  be  accoonted  for  without  doubt,'  faltered  Mxm 
Soaui, '  but  like  you.  Janr,  I  did  certainly  perceive  an  odour  of 
rosemary .' 

Htut  morning,  as  she  was  woehinR  np  after  breakfast,  Jane 
PorkiH  Mw  Uie  carpenter,  who  carried  his  tools  and  eaid  that  a 
small  job  still  remained  to  be  done. 

"Then  why  ain't  yon  a-doing  it?'  Jane  demanded,  with  on- 
reasonable  asperity. 

'  I  thonght  it  was  neighbourly  to  ask  how  yoo  vtM  getting 
along,'  he  replied  genially ;  '  and  I've  foond  out  something  of 
intcrai  sence  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'Oh,'  mid  Jane,  in  kind«r  accent,  for  the  carpenter  had 
jerked  hiii  thumb  in  the  directdoa  oi  the  aitting-room. 

'All  well,  ma'am,  I  hopes?* 

'  Toot  hopes  is  doomed  to  dtsajipiotment.  We  ain't  w«ll, 
anyofoa — far  from  it — Mips  6untrip's  in  bed  and  the  doctor 
sent  for ;  Miss  Susan  and  me's  that  flustered  that  we  ought  to  be 
in  bed ;  and  little  Miss  Lucy'«  cryin'  her  pretty  eyes  oat.  Now 
— ore  yon  satisfied?' 

'  Yoa  needn't  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  the  old  Harry,'  i^d 
the  carpenter  in  an  injund  voice.     '  Might  I  ask  for  porticalars  ? ' 

■  Mi»  Guittrip  'tid  a  «OTt  of  fit  1a«t  night.  It  paralysed  her 
body  first,  and  now  it  seemH  to  hare  paralysed  'er  tongoe.  And 
if  that  isn't  bad  enough,  Dick'it  di«d.' 

*  Dear,  dear,'  said  the  carpenter,  moomfnlly.  '  Dick's  dcid 
— is  he  ?  Yoa'll  excuse  my  mentioning  that  Fm  in  the  under- 
taking business  likewise.  Was  Dick  a  relation  o'  the  famly, 
Mrs.  Porkiss  ? ' 

*  He  was  the  canaty  bird.  Found  dead  in  'is  cage  thia  morn- 
ing. The  pore  thing  haS  beaten  hisself  to  death  against  the 
faars.  Tbompson  was  accused,  but  he  proved  a  halibi.  Thompson 
spent  the  night  with— rae.' 

*  Thompson ? ' 

'  The  cat,  of  course.  That  bird  died  o'  fright,  nothing  dse. 
And  it's  my  notion  that  Miss  (luntrjp  would  ha'  died  too,  if  she 
wer'nt  made  out  o'  ramrods  and  alligator  skin.  As  far  me.  well, 
my  hours  is  numbered  if  we  stay  macb  longer  in  this  evil  place. 
Now — what  have  yoo  focod  out  ? ' 
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I't  mD«h,  ma'am,  bnt  it's  tomeUiing.    There's  one  woman 
is  Rnlbridge  who  do  knov  the  true  story  o'  Trodd'ii  Corner ' 

»•  Axul  she  won't  t«ll  it,  I'll  nger.    Who  is  it  ? ' 
'  Tb«  woman  a>  ovuf  thi«  house — Mrs,  Stares.    Her  ^rcat^antt 
a  cnxj  old  maid,  was  mixed  up  some  way  with  the  I'rodds.    That'l 
all  I  know.     It  ain't  worth  much.' 

*  It's  worth  a  glass  of  beer,'  Mrs.  Purkias  said  grarely.  *  If 
you'll  tit  down  a  minnle,  I'll  draw  it  for  you.' 

l^ter,  sbo  told  Miss  Snsan  what  the  oarpentn'  bnd   eaid. 
^Aod  lOsi  Siuaa  promised  to  meatioD  the  matter  to  h«r  sUber. 
^H     The  doct<ir  paid  hi«  visit  at  noon.     Uo  pronounced  Miss  Qnn- 
^Prip  to  be  sonnd  as  a  fine  winter  pippin,  and  refuaed  to  prescribe, 
Hhttriboting  the  Minting  fit  to  u  too  gi-ueroue  dow  of  blood  to  tiie 

head.     '  Your  sUter,'  said  he  to  Miss  Soasn, '  after  eating  most 

rest  h«r  body  and  brain,  both  of  which  I  take  to  be  onotnally  active.* 

WHh  thai  he  went  hia  way. 
^H     Daring  the  aftemooa.  Miss  Gontrip,  despite  her  akter's  pro- 
^fcafct  left  ber  bed,  bat  not  her  room.     She  refused  to  speak  of  her 
HliizBre,  altboogb  she  expressed  a  belated  r«gret  at  poor  Dick's 

ontimely  deceoee. 
^^     '  It  is  ceitoia  the  bird  died  of  fngbt,'  Hiss  Susan  faltered. 
^Kl — yoa  will  panlon  me.  sister — bat  really — imder  the  circnm- 
^ — don't  yoa  think  that  we  had  better  leave  Trodd't  Comer  ? ' 
^^       '  No,'  lud  Miss  Oantrip.     '  Yoa  can  go,  if  you  please,  and 

pny  take  with  you  that  idiot  Jaoe  Porki».     I  shall  remain.' 

*  We  mi(;ht  lock  op,  or — or  brick  up  Uie  sitting-room.  It  is, 
I  am  nn,  onhallowed ' 

■  Bobbish ! ' 

*  There  is  a  story — Mrs.  Stares  knows  it.*  Miss  Sosan  gav« 
Uie  caipenter'a  aatbority.  '  If  yoa  would  see  ber,  or — or  allow  me 
to  see  her ' 

'  And  make  ourselves  the  1anghiug-«tock  of  the  town  ?  I 
briitd  yoD.  positii-rly,  to  visit  that  woman.  A  story  t  Of  oonrse 
there  is  a  story.  A  crazy  old  maid  lived  and  died,  I  dare  say,  in 
oar  ^ttta^^oam.  What  of  it?  I  may  din  in  that  sitting-room. 
Yon  n^  die  there ' 

'  I  shall  do  twtbjng  of  the  sort,'  said  Miss  Susan,  driven  to  the 
wall, '  because,  because  1  shall  not  enter  it  again,  that  is,  not  after 

*  Yaa  m^  die  then  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Pull  yoarself 
logaUitr,  Sosan,  and  try  to  remember  that  ytm  are  a  Gontrip  I ' 
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'  I  feel  like  a  jelly-fiab,'  said  poor  Miss  Susan. 

Sbe  retired,  (iiEcomfitcd,  to  toko  little  Lucy  for  n  walk.  Jttin' 
Qontrip  wiut«il  till  Uie  pair  were  out  of  xigltt ;  tbieu  Khe  deKcmded 
the  stairs  and  went  into  the  sitting-room.  It  presented  an  un- 
tidy, almost  neglected  appearance,  but  the  oage  containing  the 
battered  remains  of  the  canary  had  been  taken  away.  Miss  Qtm- 
trip  fetched  a  beaom,  Kwept  the  carpet,  dotted  the  furniture,  and 
opened  the  windows.  Then  she  wi'nt  to  h<>r  dtvk,  and  unlocked  a 
diaiy.  TiU  tbia  moment,  every  movement  had  been  di^tingoished 
by  a  certain  prednoo  and  dignity.  Now  she  hesitated,  eyeing 
the  familiar  diary  with  furtive  scrutiny,  as  if  £»  the  first  lime  she 
diKtni)<teii  tluil  faiUifiil  confidiinte.  Soon,  hoiire\-er,  she  rcf; 
her  habitual  composure. 

'  I  shall  write  it  down,'  sbe  muttered.    *  It  will  serre 
monoment  of  my  weaknees  and  imbecility.' 

For  ten  minutea  she  wrote  steadily.      Then  she  dried  b«rl 
cjmll,  locked  the  diar^',  and  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn  to  enjoy 
the  breese  which  blew  fresh  from  the  Solent.     Here  she  remained ' 
walking  or  sitting  till  Mis.t  Susan  returned  and  tea  was  served. 
Little  Lucy  helped  to  cany  out  the  cups  and  saucers,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  sisters  were  alone.  Miss  Gimtrip  said  austerely : 
yoor  pardon,  Susan.     I  spoke  rudely  this  afternoon.    I  am 
strong  that  I  can  pre«;umo  to  condemn  the  weakness  of  others. 
you  prefer  it,  we  will  pass  the  evening  in  my  chamber,  or  In  the 
dining-room .' 

'Oh,  sister r  exclaimed  Miss  Susan. 

*  fibush-h-h  1    The  child  must  not  suspect  that  anything  is 
amiss.' 

'  She  has  quite  recovered  her  spirits,  Ood  blees  her !  * 

Early  that  night  all  and  sandiy — including  Tbompeon— 
moved  upstairs.  No  incident  nuured  an  e^'ening  unexpectedly 
pleasant  to  Miss  Sufao  and  little  Lney.  For,  to  their  joint 
amazement,  and  possibly  to  her  own,  ilisti  Otmtiip  chose  to  lay  | 
aside  a  habit  of  years,  her  po$t/-prandial  reading,  and  to  join  in 
a  game  of  I>umbcrambo,  wherein  sbe  displayed  a  fertility  of 
resource  which  proroked  peals  of  laughter,  and  a  powtf  of 
facial  ezpressiOD  faillterto  ansospected.  When  the  game  waaj 
over  the  child  kissed  Miss  Gunthp  ardently.  '  Yon  have  gn 
me  a  splendid  time.  Aunt  Curoiine.  Perhaps  yoo  would  like 
undress  me  and  bath  me.  Aunt  Susie  wouldn't  mind  for  once, , 
would  you,  Aunt  Susie  ? ' 
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*  Yon  mtutat  bother  yoor  aunt,  my  precioos,'  «aid  Miss  Sasan, 
deprecatiogly. 

MtH  OoDtrip,  bowevM*.  smiled  grimly  and  began  to  tinhook 
tfae  child'i  frock.  Lucy  wan  uudressed  and  batbed  by  her  amid 
nncb  merrimpDt,  for,  if  the  truth  ba  told,  Miss  Qnntrip  proved  a 
MlDBwbat  clamsy  and  inexjierieDced  nurse.  Finally,  tho  cliild 
■aa  popped  into  bod  and  kinad. 

'  Yon  ptoaused  to  leave  me  alone  to-nigbt — didn't  you.  Aunt 
Socie.  Ofcoonte,  you  and  Aunt  Caroline  being  sistera  most  have 
neb  a  loi  to  talk  abooL' 

Wm  SoMia'*  delicate  cheek  Bosbed,  as  her  aiiter  signwl  to  her 
to  do  aa  the  child  aaked.    They  paased  together  through  the  door 

tinto  Hin  CKmtjip'a  chamber. 
*  The  child  has — fascination,'  said  Mi&s  Guntrip. 
*Ye— «•,  litter.' 
For  once  'Mm  Susan  denied  herself  the  pleaaore  of  praising 
hv  darlin;;.     Di»ibUe«a  the  vould  have  capped  hvr  Mist«r'ii  sub- 
ataBtive,  bad  she  noi  been  engrossed  vith   the  expreesion  upon 
lUa  Oontrip'*  &oe. 

*  I  ■hall  reconsider  tfae  qneation  of  adopting  her.  It  would  be, 
T  plainly  see,  a  great  pleasure  to  yoa,  and  it  might,  it  might,  I 
ooa&as.  {tfove  a  pleasure  to  me.  We  will  discuss  the  subject 
more  fully  to-morrov.' 

Susan  betnyed  agitation  and  confusion. 
IWe  changed  ray  mind,'  she  said.    '  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
— expedient.' 

ilim  Uantrip  stared  liard  at  her  sirter,  reading  her  horror  of 
Tiodd'e  Corner. 

'  It  is  a  matter  (or  consideration,  Susan.  I  do  not  feel  in 
Ihe  linmour  to  read.  Shall,  we  play  piquet  ?  Or  would  yon  prefer 
to  talk?' 

*  I  play  cards  to  badly,'  said  >Itss  Susan. 
The  aisten  fell  into  talk,  chill  attd  desnltory  al  first,  warming 

telo  eobarenee  and  interest  as  the  rainntes  passed.  The  child 
iiiiiiiiril  to  have  unlocked  a  heart  long  cloMd,  awl  entering  in  bad 
bfooghi  an  atmosphere,  an  air,  which  gave  life  and  youth  to 
tSaanaa  almost  atrophied  from  d^ue.  Miss  Uuntrip  recalled  to 
bar  aistar  incident*  of  their  childhood  with  a  breadth  and  depth 
of  detail  quite  nnacbie\-able  by  Hisa  Susan.  The  sili'nt,  n-s^q^ed 
voaaa  becwne  almost  garrnloas.  It  atmck  Miss  Susan,  who  hnd  in- 
taitiona,  that  her  sister  might  be  talking  because  she  was  unwilling 
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to  thiak,  that  this  pleanat  •tcnrston  into  tL«  put  had  been  takeo 
in  U«o  of  a  joarney,  not  so  agree&ble,  into  the  fHitore.  At  any  mba 
Uin  SosaD,  for  ber  part,  was  glad  enough  to  lirten,  senaible  that 
iMBiwn  W6n)  being  oraithrowu. 

'Good  gTscioas!  It's  past  one,' mid  Miss  Ountrip.  'Mydnr 
SoBsn,  I  have  kept  yon  oot  o(  bed  for  three  hoiUB.' 

The  sUt«ni  parted,  hot  ahnost  immHliately  HiM  Sasan  cane 
ninning  back,  her  placid  face  twisted  and  gbasUy.  ^ 

*  The  chLld.'  she  ga«ped.    •  O  my  God— the  cldld  ! '  ~ 
Her  white  quivering  lips  refospd  their  oflSce.     Misa  Gontnp 

rtuhed  part  her,  and  into  the  room,  which  rtill  smeUed  sweetly  of 
violet  soap.  At  the  foot  of  the  child's  oot,  she  stopped  snddnily. 
The  «o(  was  empty.    Tlien  her  vittt  retmmed  to  her. 

*  The  little  baj^ge  has  crept  into  Jane  Poriuss'  bed,* 
Together  the  ludie^  cro«wed  the  j^ossage  to  Jane's  room.    Jane, 

however,  mindfal  of  a  ntde  awakening  the  night  before,  had  taken 
the  precaotion  to  bolt  her  door.  When  at  length  she  opeiwd  it, 
the  light  from  the  lamp  in  the  passaf;e  showed  the  aistei^  that 
Lacy  most  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Jane  had  not  seen  the  child 
since  supper. 

'  She  most  be  downstairs,'  faltered  Miss  Susan. 

'  Not  in  that  room,  not  in  that  room,' wailed  Jane. 

*  Come.'  said  Miss  Gontrip. 
A  stranger  would  have  i^wn  that  of  the  three  women   she 

the  most  distreesed,  although  all  commonplace  ezpressioo  of 
feeling  vns  obicured  hy  a  face  rigid  and  impassive  as  a  death  mask. 

They  went  downstairs  and  looked  through  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  the  offices. 

'She's  in  that  there  cattyeomb — ^I  knew  it/  moaned  Ji 
Porkiss. 

Miss  Gontrip  was  the  first  to  enter  the  sitting-room.  She  and 
her  sister  carried  candles.  Poor  Jane  had  enough  to  do  to  cany 
herself  and  her  ftwv. 

'  There  she  liee — cold  and  dead,  the  pore  murdered  darling!* 

'  The  child  is  atiWp,'  raid  Miss  Gantjip. 

'  She  may  wake — light-'eaded.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  1 '  said  Min  Ountrip  gavagely. 
Little  Lucy  lay  upon  the  fleecy  hearthrug,  fast  asleep.     The 

three  women  gased  down  upon  her  sleoder  figure  clad  in  thu  pretty 
nightdress  which  Miss  Susan's  kind  hands  bad  made. 

'  Thank  God,'  said  Miss  Gontrip  solemnly.    Tb«i  she  belli 
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,  lilted  her,  carnnl  l]«r  ap«tairs,  nncl  laid  her  in  tli«  cot,  still 
■leepuig.  With  bet  bony  finger  upon  her  lip«i,  Mis»  Guntriji  led 
the  way  into  ber  own  chuober,  before  she  e[ioke. 

'  The  child  must  not  know  where  she  h&s  been.' 

It  ii<  im{«ssible  to  convey  Uie  intensity  with  which  these  simple 
•nd  obriooe  worda  were  nttered.  Misa  Uantrip  continued  in  t)ie 
noM  tone :  '  If  alie  has  a  «tory  to  tell  when  uhe  wake«,  8uBati.  let 
me  beer  it !  Whatever  it  may  be — wbatever — ^it — may — be— 
the  child  mmt  be  aasnred  by  os  that  it  was  n  drnun — a  dream.' 

'Sister,  yon  are  0%'enrrDught,'  said  Miss  Sosss. 

■Tbe  child  wm  asleep,'  murmared  M[m  Gantrip,  passing  her 
hand  acroes  ber  eye*  in  a  fei'ble  and  quavering  gesture  of  pei^ 
plexity.  '  Jane  Pnrktss,  bov  dare  you  stare  at  me !  Go  hack  to 
your  rtmn  !  Stay  !  X  caOcd  you  a  foul  ju«t  now.  I  beg  your 
fftrdco.' 

*  I  am  a  foot,'  aaid  Jabe,  boistutg  into  teara.  ■  I've  worked  for 
]roo  ladies  twenty  years,  and  111  nerer  find  a  beUer  place,  but  I 
want  to  give  notice  to-night.  I'm  going  to  [lay  a  month's  wages 
md  leave  your  Mrrice  to-mornw  morning.' 

Sbe  tan  out  of  the  room,  sobbing  hysterically. 
Tbe  ladiM  looked  at  each  otbn-.     Miss  8asan  was  shaking ) 
QoDtrip  was  veiy  pale.     'I'bo  elder  spoke  first,  laying  her 
ly  hand  upon  faer  si&ter's  ann. 

*  My  dear  Susan.    We  are  the  victims  of— of ' 

•Yes,  sirter,  the  unhappy  viL'tims  of -' 

'  Coincidence,' baid  Mi&s  Gantrip,  compreaing  her  lipa ;  '  ooin- 

nothing  more.  Yoa  understand  me,  Susan  ?  1  say 
noibing  men.     Tbe  child  walks  in  her  siMp.' 

Mia  SiUBn  nodded,  but  a  curious  light  saffosed  her  eyaa, 
be^uue,  quite  unconsHously,  her  sinter  Caroline  was  clut4:hin^  her 
am,  clinging  to  it.  It  became  amoment  never  to  be  forgotten,  Ihii 
appeal  oT  tbe  stnog  to  the  weak. 

'  I  shall  ondieea  and  lie  down,'  she  said.  '  Woold  it  be  asking 
loo  much,  wiFQld  you  think  me  foy  silly  if  I  asked  you  to  he  down 
bcademe?' 

*  Auotber  coinddenoe,  Sasan !     I  was  about  to  so^^  that 

Xney  woke  early,  and  sat  up  in  ber  oot,  rubbing  her  eyes. 
ncB  she  glanced  about  her,  noting  that  ber  anstx  were  sleeping 
tegeUuir.  Or,  imtber,  Hiaa  Samo  wae  sleeping.  Miss  Ountrip  lay 
«a  bee  badi,  wideawake,  itariag  at  tbe  oeiUog.    Lucy  ooat;hed 
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di«er««tlf ,  and  at  onco  Mistt  Guntrip  got  oat  of  bed  aod  took  the 
child  into  her  nrms. 

'  Voa  are  quite  well,  my  dcnr?'  she  wid. 

*  Quite  veil,  thank  yoa,'  Lxuy  replied,  pozzlvd  by  tlie  wom  looks 
and  qoAvering  voice. 

Misa  Uuntrip  kiaaed  her — so  Lacy  said  aftenrards — tiarder 
than  iihe  had  evrr  been  ki«j<«d  before  ;  and  jott  then  Min  Snsoo 
woke  up  and  joined  them. 

'  The  child  it  wftl,  Caroline  ? '  the  said. 

*  She  is  quite  veil.' 

*  But  I'm  al»«yit  nvl!,*  wiid  I^icy,  opening  her  eyes  wider  tl^ 
usual.  For  a  moment  her  brow  puckered ;  then  she  t^xclaimMl : 
■  Oh,  Tve  had  such  an  awful  dream.  Aunt  Soaie.  Shall  I  tell  yon 
about  it?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mi«s  Gootrip. 

*  It's  the  realest  dream  I  ever  had.  Why,  when  I  woke  op  I 
attve-T  expected  to  find  myself  here  at  all,  bat  in — ^in  the  sitting- 
room.  I  dreamed  that  I  went  down  there  to  fet«h  Iddy  Betty, 
my  dotlie,  who  always  sleeps  with  me.  When  we  fotu>d  poor 
Dick  dead,  I  pot  I.ady  Betty  under  one  of  the  Rofa  cmihioas, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  her.  Wei),  I  woke  up  last  night,  and  I  heani 
you  and  Aunt  Susie  talking  in  tlie  next  room.  That  shows  it  was 
a  dream — doesn't  it,  because,  of  course,  yoa  were  both  in  bed 
hen,  really?' 

*  Qnite  so,'  said  Miss  Oantrip. 

'  And  then  I  remembered  I^y  Bet^,  and  bow  onoomfoitafale 
she  must  be  onder  the  sofa  cashion.  So  I  slipped  downstain,  sad 
went  ever  so  quietly  into  the  nitting-room.  And  there  was  soofa  a 
nice  smoll  in  it        ■' 

'  Vou  are  shaking  with  cold,  SJMer,'  sAid  Miss  Susan.  '  Shall 
we  take  the  child  into  my  bed,  and  let  her  tell  her  dream  there? ' 

Miss  Guntrip  assented.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  nothing  vu 
heard  but  a  softchil^ah  txeblo,  now  rising,  now  falling,  with  quaint 
inflections  and  intonations,  ^^*hen  she  had  finished,  neither  sister 
spoke.  Lucy  waited  an  instant,  then  she  said :  '  Wasn't  that  a 
dreadful  dream  ?  and  yoa  know  it's  the  only  dream  I  erer  renuin- 
bered  right  through  from  beginning  to  end.  And  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  ever  forget  it  But  I  might.  If  you  would  wnte  U 
down— ^' 

*  It  is  written  down,'  said  Miss  Guntrip.  *  F  mean,'  shi- 
hastened  to  add,  '  that  it  is  writteo  down  io  our  memories,  my 
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You  toM  yoQT  dmuQ  rery  well  and  oleatly. 
''fiigbtaoed  ? ' 

lAcy  considered  the  qnntioo. 

'I  wu  too  eicited  to  bo  frighteDcd,'  iihe  nid  simply.  '  But 
^^t  VM  lovely  to  vake  ap  and  find  myself  here,' 
^B  When  Jaae  ParkiM  Irurnml  that  the  child  was  aot  light- 
^■Madfld,  ber  reaolaUon  to  leave  Trodd's  Comer  wavered.  Miai 
BwMD,  indeed  (who  bron{;ht  the  good  newK  to  her  bitlifal  wrvaot), 
old  a  wwd  in  seaaon. 

'  W«  bare  been  ovcr<r«daloiu  and  bystvrical,  Jnne ;  and  oar 
tblly  haa  proTed  coatagioiu.  Even  Miu  Oontrip'H  strong  nerves 
faaTO  been  vivkencd.  After  all,  what  evidence  hare  we  tliat— 
tiiat  the  room  ii — is  other  than  it  apikears  to  be  ?  The  odoor  of 
Wdnaiy  is  notbing.  Many  old  rooms  ttave  carious  Hinelk  about 
tbeta,  Kiin«  far  tma  oj^reeable.  My  sister's  slight  iDdispositioa 
migbt  happen  to  any  woman  of  her  age.  The  bird  was  un- 
doobtodly  frightened  to  death  by  a  cat  I  cannot  l>old  ThompooD 
qtut«  blameless.  While  we  were  engaged  with  Miss  Uootrip 
Thompwm  may  have  been  tempt«d  by  opportvni^  to  dispose  of  a 
riTal.  Bat  the  child  has  laid  the  ghoflt.  8ha  wandered  into  that 
nam — aad  fell  asleep.  This  morning  she  is  in  perfect  health.' 
^^^^Bnt  ber  nightmare,  Miss  Sufan  ?' 

^^^KSbe  ate  one  nectarine  and  two  greengages  before  retiring, 
^p  ought  not  to  have  allowed  it.    Stone  (hiit  is — u&Masonsblo  at 

'  I  won't  go  to-day,'  said  Jaoe  Parkiss.  *  And  we'll  see  wbat 
happens  to-nigbl.  It  don't  seem  to  have  atruek  you,  Miss  Sosod, 
that  the  powers  of  evil  may  be  permitted  to  play  battledore  and 
•hotilecock  with  miserable  sinnen,  when  an  innocent  lamb  like 
Mim  IiDcy  can  wander  amongst  'em  unharmed.     Thai's  all.  Mis*.' 

'  I  aholl  dost  the  sitUngHwun  myself  Uits  morning,'  Mifts  SoMO 
nplicd. 

(>n  entering  it  a  few  minutes  latar,  she  found  ber  sii^r  at  her 
Mia*  Gontrip  rose  and  ckned  tbe  door.  Then  she  gave  her 
kfaa  diary. 

^'Toa  mnember  the  child's  dream,  Susan  ?' 
•  Perfectly.     It  «as  a  ittghtmore.     Stooe  fruit ' 
*  Bead  this.'  raid  Miss  GuDlrip  Derrously.     '  I  wrote  it  down 
miay  afternoon.' 
Wm  Sotan  look  the  book  and  sat  down.     Her  sister  watched 
her  It  ibe  read  what  was  written  in  it.    Presently,  Misa  Susan 
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gasped.  Her  pink  face  grev  vei^  pal«,  ber  pretty  plump  hxait 
Uvmbled. 

'  Ob,  ob,'  sb«  exctaLm«d.     '  Cu  nich  tbitiRK  be  ?  ' 

*Sach  tbiogB  bave  be«o,*  said  Bliss  tinntnp,  '  and  it  is  txin- 
mrabl^  that  tbs  record  of  tbem  rcmaiDS  in  a  world  where  we  ant 
mssured  that  notbing  is  lost.    Bead  on,  Susaa.' 

Wn  BosBo  read  on  Itll  the  end.  Then  abe  said  :  '  Yoo  tn 
wbst  tbe  ebiM  saw.* 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mia  Otmtrip  witb  a  shudder,  '  I  eaw  a  k«im 
which  I  cannot  doabt  really  took  plaee.  If  jron  will  pot  on  yoor 
booiMt,  Socan,  we  will  do  what  yoa  si^getted  yesterday :  pay  a 
Tisit  to  Vii.  Stares.    She  will  be  at  home  at  this  boor.' 

A  few  minntes  later  the  ladies  were  descending  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Stares  received  them  without  displaying  soriiriM  or 
curiosity.  Po«sibly — as  Miss  Sasan  obeerred  afU-nnird^ — she 
expected  such  a  vint. 

*  We  have  come  here,'  sud  Miss  Gootrip  aast«r^y, '  to  adt 
for  information  which  I  tnist  yoa  will  not  withhold.  We  are  dis- 
creet, and  we  have  a  strong  antipathy  to  goaaip.  Anything  yoo 
may  choo>«  to  tell  tis  will  be  regarded  as  confidential.  What  is 
the  true  story  of  Trodd's  Comer  ? ' 

Mre.  Stares  closed  her  lips. 

*  Be  honest  with  us,'  said  Miss  Gontrip,  'for  we  have  been 
honest  with  yon.' 

Mrs.  Stares  glanced  fortivcly  at  Miss  Gnntrip  and  then  looked 
down.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Sufan  that  a  conSict  of  wills  was  abotii 
to  take  place.  And  if  this  were  the  case,  she  could  not  doubt  that 
her  sister's  would  prevail.  And  so  it  proved.  Mrs.  Stares  fetcbed 
a  couple  of  chair*,  made  sure  that  no  eavesdroppers  were  about, 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  queer,  muffled  voice. 


'Ttodd'e  Comer  came  to  me  through  my  great-«ant,  Ann 
Tnrlet,  whom  I  never  saw,  but  when  I  was  a  IJUle  girl  I  did  hear 
my  p-anfer  say  that  his  sister  Aim  was  the  prettiest  and  pnxnJeil 
maid  in  Kt-dbridge.  Uer  &ther  wsa  a  stonemasoo ;  Ann  got  her 
living,  and  her  mother  afore  ber,  by  diHtilling  rosemsiy  water.' 

'  BoGcmaiy,'  repeated  Miss  Susan. 

'  Yoa  smelled rosemary — did  yon?  Me,  too,  manyaitd  many's 
the  lime]  If  it  bad  been  nothing  more  tlian  tliot.  Wall, 
seeminly.  Aunt  Ann  Turlet  was  much  courted,  being  so  baud- 
some,  and  having,  'twas  said,  something  more  than  a  line  leg  in 
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her  ttockiDg.  There  were  fi«h«nn«D  ben  in  them  days,  and  the 
kds  all  vaoted  to  mart;  Ann.  Amongst  theae  were  the  Trodds, 
vbo  lived  where  the  sUtioo  now  u,  John  and  Tom  TroJd,  twins, 
tike  aa  peas,  and  partoen  in  a  big  yawl,  which  carried  more  than 


II  Misa  Sosan  raised  her  fine  brows. 

H      '  Bnndj,'  caid  Mix  Guntrip. 

I  '  Yee,  ma'am.     There  was  a  lot  o'  smaggling  in  th»m  days. 

Why,  every  cart  in  the  New  Forc^  had  a  false  bottom  U>  it.  and 
atety  cottage  aome  hfaling-plaoo  or  othtr,  some  o'  them  that 
emaui^y  eoooesled  that  the  excise  ofiScers  oerer  oould  find  'em. 
And  the  deer>«tMliag  that  went  on  too — they  wb«  lawlen  folka, 

to  he  sore ' 

She  pan«ed,  moirtetiing  her  lipe  with  her  tongue ;  her  eyee 
•howed  the  thin  circle  of  yellow-white  around  the  dark  irid. 

'It  accma  that  John  and  Tom  went  mad  for  love  of  Ann.     They 

^^Mf«oR«n  at  the  cottage — it  had  no  name  then — becauM  old 

^Kphrmm  Tnrlet,  Aunt  Ann's  &ther,  bought  their  brandy.     No  one 

^BW  did  find  ont  where  be  kept  it,  not  while  he  lived — nor  after. 

VWdl,  Aunt  Ann  had  a  crool  banl  heart.  She  took  delight  in  making 
etrife  betwwa  tbem  aa  loved  her.  There's  many  a  woman  made 
liko  that.  The  love,  if  you  call  it  love,  whieb  men  feel  for  'em, 
tMedfl  hate,  an'  fo  'tva«  with  the  Trodds.  Atmt  Ann  Turlet,  uiy 
pmnfer  tdd  me,  got  terr'ble  miffed  because  John  and  Tom  remained 
bindl  and  btotbets.  And  nil  the  time  tihe  were  MOieily  promised 
to  mother  yoimg  feller,  a  pnblican  in  Romaey.  She  tokl  him 
that  if  he  let  on  the  tmth,  he  tboold  never  have  her.  Yon  see, 
■laWn,  Annt  Ann  bad  no  mind  to  lose  her  Htriiig  o'  loda.  Oh.  ahe 
wen  a  rare  hard  'un  1  Finally,  she  got  her  way  with  Tom  an'  bia 
twin.  Each  believed  that  t'other  stood  in  his  patli.  And  so  one 
night  Toon  murdered  John ' 

t*  How  ? '  aaid  MI»  Guntrip  sharply. 
■m  gpeak  o'  that  later,  if  you  please,  ma'am.  John  diaa[^ 
nd,  and  Tom  said  he  waa*drownded — washed  overboard.  And 
I,  soon  after,  Tom  asked  Aunt  Ann  to  marry  him.  Aunt 
laughed  at  'on,  told  'nn  she  cared  never  a  lardeo  for  either  him  or 
Jotm.  and  that  she  were  not  a-going  to  change  a  good  old  name 
like  Turlet  for  inch  an  outlandish  one  as  Trodd.  And  then,  Tom 
be  toU  bet  what  he'd  done.  .  .  .' 

Hn.  Stares  paosed,  licking  her  feveriab  lips.    Misa  Onntrip 
■  bart  into  T^wmaBt  speeeb. 
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'  The  murder  took  place  at  night :  a  dark  cold  toggy  oiglit. 
The  broUten  were  dravixig  a  net  for  mallet.  John  knelfc  in  the 
bon  t>(  lh>  boat,  hauling  in  the  seine.  A  stronf;  tide  was  miming 
and  th«  ereata  of  the  waves  gleamed  white  out  of  the  mirk.  Tom. 
knowing  his  brother  could  not  swim,  pushed  him  overboard. 
John  came  up  and  laid  hold  of  the  gunwale.  And  then,  then,' 
the  speaker's  roice  grew  hanb  and  shrill  with  horror, '  Tomstmek 
him  on  the  head  with  sn  oar,  and  John  sank.  Tom  could  see  Mi 
white  face  sinking  slow  ly  out  of  fight,  drifting  away  with  the  tide, 
and  even  as  it  disappeared  the  lips  seemed  to  part  in  a  hideoot 
deridive  grin,  t»  if  the  dead  man  knew  that  the  murder  had  been 
done  in  vain.  .  .  .' 

•  Who  toM  yon  that  ? '  said  Mrs.  Stares. 

'  I  saw  it  the  night  befbie  lAfet.  in  that  room,  and  a  child  saw 
it  again  laet  night.  I  was  atanding  up  at  the  time,  so  was  the 
child,  and  suddenly  I  felt  the  floor  more  and  be«ve.  The  candles 
boming  on  the  chimneypte^e  were  blown  out  as  by  a  gudt  of  wind, 
and  I  could  hear  wind,  and  feel  salt  spray  upon  my  ttux.  I  knew 
that  I  was  afloat  on  troubled  waters.  And  then  I  saw  cleaxly  what 
I  have  just  told  you.' 

'And  that,'  said  Mrs.  Stares,  'was  what  Tom  Trodd  be  told  to 
Aunt  Ann  Turlet,  and  to  judge  and  jury  at  Winchester  Assize. 
They  hanged  him  in  chains  upon  the  gibbet  which  stood  at  the 
cross  tokI*.* 

■  And  Ann " 

'  Not  a  man  would  have  anything  to  do  witJi  h^.  Old 
Ephraim  died.  But  Annt  Ann  lived — Aunt  Ann  lived  on  and 
on  in  them  roomit.  Nobody  went  ntgh  her.  Her  looks,  so  'twas 
said,  were  enough  to  scare  the  dead,  let  alone  the  quick.  .  .  .' 

■  Is  that  all  ? '  M  iss  Guntrip  asked. 
The  woman  hesitated. 

•  I  wish  it  tt-ere,'  «hc  whtapered.  '  I  ain't  told  the  wont.  I 
never  has  been  able  to  tell  it.  I  lived  there  myself  for  more'n  ten 
year,  but  I  did  have  to  go.  I  were  accustomed  like  to  the  qoeei 
Doiaes  an'  dreams  an'  smells,  but  the  other  thing  were  seemin'l; 
too  much  for  me.' 

'What  other  thing?' 

'  Aunt  Ann  Ttirlet,  she  oever  die.' 

•  Oh  r  said  Miss  Susan. 
'  We  be  eoroin'  now  to  the  part  o'  the  story  lliat  I  remembi^ 

1  were  livin'  twenty  mile  away  and  had  just  maTritid  Abel  Ht 
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when  the  dcvs  came  thai  Aunt  Ann  Torlet  had  disnppnrvd. 
The  adghbotus  said  sbo  was  dnxvaded.  They  burst  opeo  the 
door.  She  wam't  there — leastwise  she  wam'C  to  t«  seen,  niid  she 
Dffver  hare  bf«n  se«n  from  that  daj  to  this ;  bat  »hv  be  there, 
■he  be  there,'  the  womoo  repeated  in  a  whisper,  '  and  I  know  it. 
8be  were  doomed  to  stay  there,  for  ever  and  ever,  n-lookin'  on  to 
the  gibbet  where  Tom  Trodd's  skeleton  hang  in  chaiiu  a-««ving 
that  drmdfnl  wicked  morder.  Abel  and  I  mored  into  the  cottage, 
and  Abel  he  built  on  the  present  bouoe ;  that  be  more  than  forty 
year  Rgo;  and  we  did  lire  there  together  for  ten  jearR  in  the 
new  part.  Then  Abel  died  and  I  opened  them  old  rooms,  for  I 
did  have  to  Eupport  myiiclf  by  taking  lodgers.  I  used  'em  (or 
kitehea  and  bedroom,  occupying  both  myaelf.  The  very  first 
night  I  smeUed  rosemary  and  dreamed  tliat  awful  dream,  but 
then,  mind  ye,  I  knew  the  story,  and  I  did  snppOM  'twas  working 
on  DW.  Ay— work  it  did,  like  yeut  in  dough,  till  I  nearly  went 
craxy.  I  daMot  talk  about  it.  for  fear  to  gire  my  own  hooso  a 
foal  name,  bat  T  found  a  &m'ly  as  liked  it,  and  they  moved  in 
.  ,  .  and  oot  wiUiin  six  weeks.  I  let  it  again  and  again,  for  'tis 
rtal  pretty  and  the  view  is  fine,  but  always  folks  ioft.  Being 
poor,  I  did  try  living  thrre  again  mj-self.  I  never  went  near 
them  rooms  tbli  time,  bat  I  was  looking  for  Aant  Ann  night  and 
day.  1  teemed  to  see  her,  thin,  ydlow,  with  wild  eyes,  rt«ring 
^oot  of  window  at  the  gibbet.  .  .  . 

*  I  left  And  cofxw  down  here.  The  next  fam'ly  as  had  it  were 
do.  They  engaged  a  ooDple  of  maids,  but  they  roulda't 
'em.  Daring  all  ttiese  years  I've  held  my  mouth  shut — 'tis 
A  teTTl>le  relief  to  ^>e*k  oat  now— and  the  fact  that  I  did  live 
there  helfied.      Neighboara  said  the  servant  maids  was  silly 

eii^-hraiied  creatures ' 

^      *  Yoa  have  toU  as  a  dreiodful  story '  faltered  Miss  Susan. 

'Wethuikyoa.* 

Mrs.  Slam's  pale  thin  cheeks  flushed. 

k'  Yoa  have  no  call  to  thank  me,'  she  said  sharply.     '  I  told 
the  ttovy,  beeaose  yoo  ladiee  hare  the  honse  on  a  long  lease, 
le  Calks  with  caoMtences  'd  han  told  yoa  afore  yon  rigoed  it, 
bat  Aant  Aon  Torlet  she  have  scared  the  conscience  out  o'  me.' 

'  Oood-moming,'  sud  Mise  Susan,  taking  the  initiatin  with 
_4lgttity.    •  Come,  Ouoline  I ' 

~     Miss  Gontrip  accepted  the  arm  her  sister  offered.    For  the 
UnM  in  their  lires  the  sistera  bad  changed  places.    Misa 
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Oontrip  seemed  to  liave  growD  old  SDd  feeble,  u  abs  leaaeA 
beBTtly  npoD  Miss  SiuAo't  arm.  Mija  Sosan,  on  tbe  oUier  buid, 
beJd  her  bead  hif;her,  and  her  eyes  s)»rkled  BofUy,  beoanse  she 
ajfAced  to  feel  tb&t  booy  faiuid  clotcbiug  nt  her  wrut. 

They  miked  slowly  op  the  hill  till  they  oime  to  George 
Uenbest's  coUi^e.  Min  Su»aD.  with  an  inftrticnlBte  word  of  «x- 
cose,  left  ber  a«ter  and  went  iu.  Coming  oat,  she  was  sore  that 
Miat  Oontrip  voald  ask  a  qoeation,  but  her  sister  aaid  Dotbi&K, 
oboorbed  by  her  own  tbooghts.  Onairival  at  T^odd's  Comer.  Misi 
Oontrip  went  nt  oaon  to  her  cbamber.  Sbe  sat  do«-a  by  tbo 
vindow,  mattesriog :  '  Ob,  tbe  pride  and  hardness  of  tbst  voman's 
heart!' 

Pre^ipnUy,  tbe  carpenter  sboUed  throagb  the  wicket  gate, 
carrying  his  hag  of  tools.  Him  Sosan  met  him  at  tbe  pordi 
door,  tbivogb  which  tbe  pair  passed,  talking  in  low  tones. 
Presently  a  eoond  of  ti^|nng,  tbe  nuHMtonoos  thod  of  a  bamnus 
falling  npon  wood  or  stone,  challenged  Mist  Gontrip's  attention. 
This  soond  continned  for  more  than  an  hoar.  Tfaes  a  gikoce 
saccoeded.     Kliss  Susan  was  coming  opatairtr. 

Sbe  came  in  and  said  quietly  :  '  I  want  yoa  downstaim.* 

Miss  Gontrip  borst  into  tears. 

'  Oil.  T  know  wliat  you'v«  been  op  to,  Sosan,  bat  it's  no  use 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  shall  ne%'er  feel  comfortable  in  this 
boose  again.  I  gae««ed  when  yon  stopped  at  tbo  carpenter's 
that  yoa  meant  to  oaoflutt  him  about  bricking  op  that  room. 
Well,  for  me,  that  will  make  it  woise.  I  cooldn't  stand  that.  1 
really  oooldnt.' 

'  Como  dovrostair«,'  said  Sosan.  *  X  aesore  yoa  that  brickbg 
tip  that  room  never  occorred  to  m«.' 

Together  tliey  descended  the  stairR  and  passed  Into  tlir 
sitting-room.  The  heartbmg  was  op,  re%'ea)ing  a  bole  with  a 
ladder  leading  into  what  socmed  to  be  a  cellar.  The  hearth- 
stone, a  thin  slab  of  slate,  lined  and  strengthened  by  stoat  mL 
planks,  bad  served  aa  a  trap.door. 

'  Ephratm  TuHet,'  Misa  Soson  observed,  '  was  a  maacm  as  well 
OS  a  smoggler.     Henbest  lias  gone  Coi  a  lantern.' 

•  Sosan' — eh^a  down  there.' 

M  guessed  as  mocb,'  gajd  Miss  Sasaa  gravely,  'when  tlie 
woman  spoke  of  a  bidiug-place.      It  is  amazing  that  no  one  —L 
kboogbt  of  looking  before.     Ab— here  is  Henbcst  t '  I 

Tin;  wirix-TitiT  was  carrying  a  lighted  lantern,     Hia  n$natly  " 
genial  (ace  looked  pale  and  haggard.    One  might  bisanl  a  shrewd  ^ 
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that  a  cooflict  between  corioeit;  aad  tenor  was  raging 
within  hitn. 
^H      '  Uftb's  the  lantern,  ma'am.*  he  said  sbeepiehly. 
^K^*  Giro  it  me,'  Mia»  Suian  replied, 
^^^b  Yoa  are  not  going  dovn  ? '  gasped  Miiis  Qantrip. 
^^^""Tbe  lantern  will  go  first,  Caroline.    There  may  be  carbonic 
acidsw.' 

Sbe  took  a  piece  of  Rtrong  tvine  from  Iter  desk  and  attached 
it  to  the  lantern,  which  waa  then  lowered  carefally  into  the  hole, 
till  it  reited  opon  wme  roouhlering  boards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bdder.    The  sickly  ray  of  the  lantern,  piercing  the  dank  ob- 
•rarity  of  the  cellar,  revealed  something  else :  a  huge  rat  Mink- 
inf;  with  astonisbmeat,  and  a  pile  of  white  mbbisb.    The  rat 
•curried  a«my.    Wm  Soaan  grew  jnle. 
^_      '  I>e«r,  dear  I '  she  ezdaimed.    '  I  can't  fiice  that  rat.' 
^B     '  ni  go  dovn,'  vaid  Hiw  Gontrip,  with  nomething  of  her  old 
^wthority. 

'  Af;er  me,  ma'am,*  said  the  carpenter.  He  Smhed  and  stam- 
mered ;  '  The  W-ladder  may  be  r-r-rotten.* 

Very  eaotiously  he  daaceoded  and  disappeared.  A  second 
later  the  ladies  beard  a  hoarse  cry  of  terror.  Henbeat  acuttled 
up  tbe  ladder,  his  (aoe  covered  with  cobwetM  and  sweat. 

'Wbat  hare  yon  seen  7 '  wailed  Misa  Susan,  recoiling  befors 
^Uie  expccMioo  npaa  Henbest's  boe. 
^B     <  What  did  yon  find  7'  Miss  Gnntrip  aaked  trembling. 

'  I  saw  that  heap  o'  mbbage,'  said  llenbeat,  '  and  I  felt  of  it. 
The  fint  thing  my  'and  laid  hold  of  were  a  sknll — it'elp  me  Gawd  I 

Why,  ma'am,  nire-ly,  yon  ain't  a ' 

Ue  stopped  speaking  and  merely  gaped  his  protest.  Hiss 
Gantrip  ww  halfway  through  tbe  bole,  displaying  an  aotiri^ 
worthy  of  a  girl  in  ber  Iwmn  It  may  be  cosjeotored  that  her  Joy 
at  learning  that  Ann  Turleb  was  dead  put  to  flight  her  fear. 
What  sbe  saw  and  found  may  be  bewt  described  in  her  own 
words — words  not  obceen  at  random,  but  carefully  selected  aad 
Batmwd  by  constant  repetition. 

*  Tbe  orilar  was  imAll,  very  damp,  and  Govered  with  a  peculiar 
fnagooi  growth  which  obecnred  all  objocta.  I  was  able  to  re- 
eognise,  bovarsr,  a  number  of  small  kegs  and  soma  brokco 
bottlea.  SafaseqoeiiUy,  we  found  brandy  in  two  of  the  kegs. 
The  boUles  ttoi  brofceo  eoataioed  esaeooe  of  rosemary.  A  groat 
nnmbv  had  baan  broken  either  by  rats.  or.  more  likely,  by  tha 
sring-tn  of  jiortions  of  the  oellor.    When  Ueobeet 
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opened  the  trap  door,  both  li»  mnd  my  sitt«r  nuelled  a  etroDg 
odour  of  TO»ea»rj,  u>d  tbe  fangoas  growth  I  speak  of  luuj  ftb- 
§orbM]  this  odoor  id  a  rvmarkhblu  muinfT.  Tlie  shelf  of  roUtog 
wood  on  which  the  bottles  ol  easence  had  been  piled  smelled  b1«o 
of  roMDoary.  I  can  ouly  ooBclode  that  during  a  long  course  of 
years  the  eesence,  either  tbroogh  breakage  or  oUage,  bad 
»atumted  er^tything  against  which  it  had  came  in  contact.  .  .  .* 

At  this  point  of  ber  nsnatiTe,  Mi^  Guiitrip  a)ways  psowd: 
thes,  in  a  different  tone,  with  as  odd  minor  inflection  in  bet 
voic^,  ibe  would  contiuur : 

'  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  lay  a  pile  of  bones :  what  was  left 
of  the  anhap))y  Ann  Tarlet.  These  were  interred,  but  some  w«tv 
missing,  carried  awt^,  doobUess,  by  the  rats  which  infeeted  the 
cellar.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  miserable  wontan  WM 
destroyed  by  them.  Evidently,  she  had  need  the  old  hiding-place 
as  a  bank  an  well  as  a  cellar.  Gold  and  silver  coins  wen  dti- 
co\'ered  in  half  a  doten  plac«s,  carefully  hidden.  Upon  tbe  floot 
were  a  few  crown  pieces.  We  may  presume  that  she  had  de- 
tcended  to  hide  these  as  nsaal,  and  that  in  the  act  of  doing  m  tbt 
tn^>-door,  so  ingeuiou»ly  hung,  had  been  slammed  to  by  a  raddoi 
gust  of  wind.  She  was  too  feeble  to  raioo  it  from  below.  And  lo 
she  perished — miserably,  the  woman  who  had  slain  two  of  her 
loveni.  It  may  be  that  her  sou)  was  ransomed  by  the  unuttetsble 
anguish  of  her  body.  .  .  .' 

Miss  Quntrip  finished  the  stoiy. 

'  At  my  wish  we  moved  from  Trodd's  Comer  that  night,  and 
never  rettuued.  Hre.  Stana  cancelled  our  lease  when  she  beard  of 
the  money  in  the  cellar.  There  was  enough  to  poll  down  the  old 
bouseandbnildsrowofcotts^ee.  My  sister  and  I  and  little  Lacy 
roQDd  a  pretty  retreat  in  the  New  Forest.'  Then,  after  a  percept- 
ible paoae.  Miss  Oontrip  would  always  add  :  'My  sister  and  I  ndmit 
that  moch  of  what  took  place  at  Trodd's  Comer  may  be  accoonted 
for  on  natural  grounds :  the  draught  from  the  cellar,  for  instance, 
which  made  tboM  fine  wax  candles  gutter  so  sadly,  and  the  smell 
of  roeematy,  but  we  agreed  that  some  of  our  experiences  traof- 
cended  laws  of  which  we  have,  perhnpe,  a  too  limited  knowledge. 
It  may  be  mere  chance,  but  I  passed  Trodd'sComer  theotberd^i 
and  I  saw  a  notice  is  the  window  of  the  last  cottage  hut  one.  the 
cottage,  so  br  as  I  could  jodge,  which  stands  above  the  spot  where 
the  cellar  is  or  used  to  be.  The  notice  emphaxuted  a  strooff  pre- 
kentimeut  on  my  part    The  cottage  wherein  it  hanga  ii :  J^  td.' 
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CBAPTER  Xni. 

TOJfY  aTOEITOX  RKTCRNS  TO  8TBPSKY. 

Us.  C^ASE  left  the  misdon  qoite  early  in  tlic  evening  an<l  walked 
tomcdt  bt9  lodging.  That  side  of  his  natiir«  which  clamound 
for  tnjofmeDts  and  a  life  of  loxury  «ne  urgent  with  him  to-ni^t. 
As  be  turned  into  his  street  be  began  bo  debat«  with  himself  whether 
ba  iboald  go  in  Bcarcb  of  a  cab  and  drive  westwards  out  of  the 
aqnalDC.  A  chorcb  clock  had  just  atrunk  nine ;  he  would  fitwi  hie 
cluti  open  and  hia  friends  abont  the  fin>.  Thus  dcbaUiift  he  came 
to  hiiown  door,  and  had  uDconaeioa^y  taken  liiii  latcb-key  from  his 
pocfat  before  be  hod  derided  upon  hia  ooune.  Thcilutrh-key  decoded 
him.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  qaickty  tip  to  hia  eitting- 
rooni.  The  gaa  was  low,  and  what  light  there  was  came  from  the 
fire.  Chaic  tbnt  tb^  door  gently,  and  his  face  underwent  a  change. 
Tbere  came  a  glittt-r  into  hut  eyaa,  a  smile  to  bis  lips.  He  oroeaod 
to  tba  little  cupboard  in  the  comer  and  unlocked  it,  Bteallhtly, 
rraa  though  be  was  akMw.  k»  he  put  his  hand  into  it  and  grasped 
the  decanter,  something  stirred  in  his  arm-chair.  Thi'  bock  of  the 
chair  was  towards  him.  He  remained  for  a  secom)  nr  two  motjon- 
)esei,  Kateoing.  Bat  tbe  eoond  was  not  repeated.  Chaee  ootMs* 
le«Iy  locked  tbe  cupboard  again  and  catoe  back  to  the  fire.  A 
man  wu  atting  asleep  b  ibe  chair. 

'  OapjtAffi^  IMI.  by  A-  X.  W.  Mmqb.  in  Iba  UalMd  Sutec  of  Anario. 
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diustfoos iMord.  Workttout  fromher  pointof  Tiew.CSuae;  tban) 
add  tliM  to  crown  it  all.'  He  luned  forward  towards  C%ub  ami 
tmpfcttMfcM  his  wordfl  witli  a  gestnte  of  his  hand.  '  The  first 
moment  wbsa  her  life  soddenly  beoomea  auj,  and  docs  ho  thioo^ 
no  help  of  tntiK,  I — tJie  bilnie — oome  scairyiog  back  to  share  it 
Wo.  Cluwc,  no ! ' 

He  uttered  his  refasal  to  accept  that  position  with  a  poaitin 
vtolcnm,  and  Sung  himadf  back  in  his  chair.  C3iaae  onswersd 
quietly: 

*  Surely  you  are  forgetting  that  it  is  your  fatber'a  wealth  which 
mskes  her  life  easy.' 

'  I  am  not  forgetting  it  at-  all.* 

'  It's  your  father's  wealth,'  Chaae  repeated.  '  You  have  a  ri^ 
to  share  in  it.' 

'  Yea,*  Stietton  admitted ;  '  hut  wliat  have  righta  to  do  witk 
the  qnestioD  at  all  f  If  my  wife  thinks  me  Do  good,  will  my  righu 
save  me  from  her  contempt  T  ' 

And  before  that  blunt  question  Mr.  Chase  was  silent.  It  ws« 
too  direct,  too  ananswerable.  Stretton  rose  from  his  chair,  aad 
stood  loohii^  down  at  his  oonipanion. 

'  Just  consider  the  story  I  should  have  to  tell  Millie  io-nj^t 
by  George  ! '  he  exclaimed,  suddenly—'  if  I  went  back  to-night. 
I  atart  out  with  fifteen  hondrod  pounds  of  hcnt  to  make  a  h^BC 
and  a  competence ;  and  within  a  few  months  I  am  worldog  as  a 
hand  on  a  North  8ca  trawler  at  nineteen  shillings  a  week.' 

'  A  atory  of  hardships  undergone  for  her  sake,'  said  Ctiuaj 
'tot  that's  the  tnith  of  your  story,  Stretton.    And  don't  jaU 
think  the  hardships  would  count  for  ever  so  much  more  than  any 
success  you  oould  bare  won  ?  '  J 

'  Hardships  t '  exclaimed   Stretton,  with  a  laugh.    *  1   ihinlcfl 
I  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  moving  tale  ont  of  my  hanlshipe. 
And  I  wouldn't  if  1  could — no  '. ' 

As  a  fact,  although  it  was  unknown  to  Tony,  Chase  was  wrong. 
Had  Stretton  told  his  story  never  so  vividly,  it  would  have  made  no 
difference.  Millie  Stretton  liad  not  the  inu^pnation  to  realise  what 
those  hardships  had  been.  Tony's  story  wouIlI  have  beeii  to  her 
juNt  a  story,  calling,  no  doubt,  for  exclamations  of  tenderness  and 
pity.  But  she  could  not  have  understood  what  he  had  felt,  what 
he  had  thought,  what  he  had  endured.  Deeper  feolinga  and  a 
wider  sympathy  than  Millie  Stretton  was  dowered  with  woold  hat 
been  needed  for  romprebeosion. 
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^tretton  vaJkcd  ftcroM  the  room  and  came  b««k  to  tho  fire. 
fle  looked  down  at  Chaac  with  a  amile.  *  Very  likely  yOD  thbk 
I  am  a  great  fool.'  ht  taid,  is  a  gentler  voice  than  he  bad  axed  bill 
now.  *  No  donbt  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  say :  "  Take  tho  gift« 
th«  gods  aend  yon,  and  let  tliv  nst  slide.  What  if  yon  and  your 
wife  drift  apart }  You  won't  be  the  only  couple."  But,  frankly, 
Cliaae,  titat  is  not  good  enougb.  I  have  tf^n  a  good  deal  of  it — 
Ute  boredom,  th«  gradnal  oaaification.  (Ih.  no ;  Fm  not  content 
with  that  1  You  see.  Chase,'  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gased 
tteadily  toto  the  Gie  :  then  hi*  went  on  quite  simply, '  yon  see,  I  care 

^fctt  Milhe  very  much.' 

^■^  Oiase  knew  well  what  weight  to  givie  to  that  short  sentence. 

^Bad  U  been  more  elaborate  it  woukl  hare  meant  lesa.     It  needed 

Hao  otber  fximmentary  than  the  quiet  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
altered. 

^m     '  Yes,  Innderstand.' hesaid. 

^M     Stretton  seated  himself  again  in  his  chair  and  took  out  a  briar 

Hppa  from  his  pocket.     The  pipu  had  an  open  metal  oovering  over 

Fthabow). 

'  I  need  that  no  longer,*  Stntton  said,  with  a  laugh,  as  ha 
removed  it.  llien  he  took  out  a  pouch,  filled  his  pipe,  and 
lighted  it. 

I  *  Have  a  whisky  and  soda  I '  said  Chase, 

H     '  No.  thanks.' 

^^  Cbasa  lij^led  a  cigarette  and  looked  at  his  friend  with  mirioaity. 
The  changa  which  he  bail  noticed  in  8ti«ttoa's  looka  had  been  just 
■a  noticeable  in  his  wonls.  Thi»  insn  sitting  oppoffite  to  him  was 
no  bnger  the  Tony  Stretton  who  had  once  oomc  to  him  for  adnoo. 
That  man  bad  been  slow  ol  thought,  halting  of  speech,  good- 
hnnaoared,  friendly ;  but  a  man  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  get  at 
dost  qoarter*.    Talk  with  him  a  hundred  times,  and  you  seemed 

I  lo  kaow  him  no  better  than  yon  did  at  the  moment  when  fintt  you 
wan  introduced  to  him.    Here,  however,  was  a  man  who  had 

^^boogfat  out  his  problem— was,  moreover,  able  lucidly  to  express  it. 

^K    *  Well.*  said  Cbaae,  *  yon  an>  determined  not  to  go  back  I  * 

^H    *Not  yet,' Stretlon  cvirrccted. 

P^    '  What  do  yon  propose  to  do  !  * 

The  qvsatioa  showed  how  great  the  changs  had  been,  begun  by 
the  hard  times  in  New  York,  completed  by  the  eight  wveka  in  tha 
Hocth  8e«.  fat  Chase  put  the  question.  He  no  longer  offered 
advice,  ondaataoding  that  Stntton  had  not  ooma  to  ask  for  ii 
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to  it ;  ukI  I  will  look  (oncarcl  c««li  il«y  until  it  aotually,  at  tlie 
long  lost,  comee.  It  will  have  been  worth  wajliog  for,  Chaae,  well 
worth  waiting  lor,  botb  to  Millie  and  to  me.* 

With  that  bo  went  away.  Ouat>  bcanl  litm  cloec  the  strw 
door  behind  him,  and  bis  footsteps  Bound  for  a  moment  or  two  on 
the  pavement.  After  all,  be  tbonght,  a  life  under  those  Algerian 
akiw,  a  life  in  the  open  air,  of  actnritjr — there  were  many  worse 
tlungs,  even  though  it  should  prop's  a  second  failure. 

Chaw  stood  for  a  little  before  the  Gre.  He  oioawd 
slowly  over  to  that  cupboard  in  tlic  comer  at  whiob  Btrettoii') 
movement  in  the  chair  had  stayed  hia  band.  Chase  looked  back 
to  the  armchair,  as  though  be  half  expected  still  to  sec  Stretton 
eitting  there.  Then  he  slowly  walked  back  to  the  Sre.  and  left 
cupboard  locked.  Stretton  had  gone,  bat  h«  had  li;[t  bcliind  him' 
memories  which  were  not  to  be  effaced — tbe  memory  of  a  gteit 
motiTe  and  of  a  sturdy  determination  to  fulfil  it.  The  two  men 
verencverto  meet  again;  but,  in  the  after  tim«,  more  than  once,  of 
an  evening.  (Siaae'a  hand  was  stayed  upon  that  cupboard  door. 
More  than  ooce  be  looked  back  towards  the  chair  as  if  be  expected 
that  again  hi*  frieod  was  waiting  for  hiui  by  tbe  fire. 


CH.\PTER  XrV. 

TONT  8TSETT0»  PATS  A  VISIT  TO  B&RRBLBY  SQCARE. 

While  Tony  Stretton  was  thus  stating  the  problem  of  his  life 
Mr.  Chase  in  Stepney  (ireen.  Lady  Millingham  was  ente^t 
her  friends  in  Berkeley  Square.  She  began  llic  evening  with  a 
dinner-par^,  at  which  Pamela  Mardale  and  John  Mudge  wen 
present,  and  she  held  a  reception  aft«rwaid».  Slany  people  came, 
for  Fiancee  Millingham  wan  popular.  By  half-past  ten  Uia  ro<»n» 
were  already  over-hot  and  over-crowded,  uiwl  Lady  MilUogham 
was  enjoying  beivelf  to  bet  heart's  content.  Ur.  Mudge,  who 
stood  by  hintself  at  the  cni!  of  a  big  drawing-room  clow  to  one  of 
tiic  windows,  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Watriedeo  comu  in  at  the  dno 
and  steadily  push  towards  Pamela.  A  few  momcntu  laa^  M. 
Ulamsy,  a  youthful  aitaehi  of  the  French  Embassy,  .tp; 

Hi.  Mudge.    M.  de  Mamay  wiped  his  forehead  and  huki.- 

the  crowdctl  room. 
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'  A  little  is  a  good  thing,'  said  he,  '  but  t4x>  much  13  enough.' 
And  ho  unlatchftl  and  pushed  open  tho  window.  As  b«  ^oke, 
Mr.  Mudge  saw  Callon  appear  in  t^  doorway. 

'  Yes,'  bo  answered  with  a  laugh  : '  too  much  is  enough.' 
Modge  watched  Gallon's  movements  with  hia  usuaJ  interest. 
H0  MW  bim  pass,  a  Bopple  creatuK  o(  smiles  and  small  talk,  (rom 
woman  to  woman.  How  long  would  he  last  in  faisignoble  care«r? 
Madge  woodend.  Would  bt  many  in  the  end  sonw  rich  and 
elderly  widow  I  Or  would  the  crash  come,  and  partiea  know 
Mr.  Iitonel  Callon  no  more  t  Mudge  ne%*cr  itaw  the  man  but  he 
had  a  widh  Uiat  he  might  get  a  glimpse  uf  hini  alone  in  bis  own 
rooms,  with  the  smile  dropped  from  his  face,  and  Uio  unpaid  bills 
piled  upon  hia  mantel -shelf,  and  bis  landlord  very  likely  clamoui- 
ing  for  the  rent.  He  imagined  the  face  grown  all  at  oiKd  haggard 
aod  tired  and  afraid  —afraid  with  a  great  fear  of  what  must  happen 
m  a  few  yeara  at  the  latest,  when,  with  middle-age  heavy  upon 
his  ahovldeni,  he  should  sec  his  coevals  prospering  and  himaeU 
bankropt  of  hia  stock-in-trade  of  good  looks,  and  without  one 
peany  to  rub  against  another.  No  presage  of  nun<l  weighed  upon 
Oalloa  lo-night,  however,  during  his  short  stay  in  Prancea  HiUing- 
kam's  honjK.    For  his  stay  was  short. 

As  the  clock  opon  the  mantel-fHPoe  sttudc  eleven  Us  eyes  were 
,  onoe  liflod  to  the  clock-tace,  and  almost  at  once  be  moved  from 
the  lady  to  whom  he  was  talking  and  nude  his  way  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Mndge  tunud  back  to  the  window  and  pushed  it  still  mora 
open.  It  was  a  ckar  nif^t  of  April,  and  April  hod  brought  with 
it  the  warmth  of  sonuner.  Mr.  Mudge  stood  at  the  open  window 
being  the  coolness  and  the  quiet  of  the  square  ;  aod  thus  by  the 
■eeidcBt  of  an  oveRTOwded  room  he  became  the  witness  of  a  little 
epiaode  which  might  almost  have  figured  in  some  bygone  romedy 
I      of  intngoe. 

^t  Callon  passed  through  the  line  of  carriages  in  the  roadway 
^HteiiBath,  and  crossed  ibe  ranu^r  of  the  sqiuire  to  Ibe  pavement 
Hm  Uw  tif^t^hand  aide.  When  he  reachril  tite  itavctnent  he  walked 
for  twenty  yards  or  so  in  the  direction  of  Piociulilly  until  he  c«me 
to  a  Urge  mud  gkmmy  home.  There  a  few  shallow  steps  led  bom 
the  paremeot  to  the  front  door.  OaUoa  mounted  Iha  steps,  rang 
tha  htSi,  aod  was  admitted. 

There  were  a  few  li^ls  m  the  apper  windows  and  on  the  groond 
flooc :  bub  it  was  evident  that  there  waa  no  party  at  the  bouie. 
CUkm  had  nn  in  to  pay  a  visit.    Mr.  Hudgi>,  who  had  witobed 
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thw,  u  it  were,  the  firat  soeoe  ia  the  comedy,  dietiiictly  faeaid 
door  cloae,  ftnd  U»  Mund  ramebow  mggMterl  to  kim  th»t  tfao 
time  had  come  for  him  to  go  home  to  bed.  lie  looked  at  bis  wstch. 
U  wu  ezftcUjr  a  quarter  pa»t  eleven— «xactlT,  io  «  void,  thne- 
qnarUra  of  ao  boor  since  Tonjr  Stietton.  who  '  had  something  elK 
to  do,'  bad  taken  his  leare  of  hb  friend  Chase  in  Stepnc;. 

Mr.  Uudge  tnned  from  the  window  to  make  his  wajr  to  the 
door,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Pamela  and  Alati  Warrisdea. 
Pamela  apoke  to  him.    lie  had  never  yet  met  Wairisden,  and 
was  now  introduocd.    Ail  three  stood  and  tulked  together 
a  ffvr  minttt^s  Iiy  the  open  window.     Then  Madge,  in  that  spiril 
of  cimoBity  which  Gallon  always  provoked  in  him,  asked  abruptly ; 

'By  the  way.  Hiss  Mardale,  do  70a  happen  to  know  wbo  tiru 
in  that  booeu  1 '  ami  he  pointed  aeross  the  comer  trf  tlie  aqoara 
to  the  house  into  which  Calloa  had  disappeared. 

Pameia  and  Warriadca  looked  quickly  at  one  another.  Hun 
Pamela  tamed  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Madge.  ^m 

'  Yes,  we  both  know,'  sliu  UTtswored.    '  Why  do  you  ask  >  *       ^^ 

'  Well.  1  don't  know,'  said  Madge ;  '  I  think  that  I  should  like  to 
know.' 

The  glance  which  his  two  companiems  had  exchanged,  and 
Pamela's  rather  eager  qaestion,  bad  quickened  his  curiosity.  But 
he  got  no  answer  for  a  few  moments.  Both  Pamela  and  WoimdeD 
were  looking  out  towards  t!ie  hoose.  They  were  standing  side 
by  side.  Mr.  Mudge  had  an  intnition  that  the  same  thought  wai 
passing  through  both  their  minds. 

'  That  ii  where  Uk  tiuants  lived  last  July,'  said  Worrisden, 
in  a  low  voice.  He  spoke  to  Pamela,  not  to  Mr.  Hudge  at  aD. 
whose  czistcDoe  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  clean 
forgotten. 

'  Yea,'  Pamela  icphed  softly.  '  The  dart:  house,  where  the 
truants  lived  and  where' — she  looked  at  WorriadeD  and  smiled 
with  a  great  friendlinees — '  where  the  now  road  began.  For  it 
was  there  really.  It's  from  the  steps  of  the  dark  hoose,  not  from 
the  three  poplars  that  the  new  road  ttuis  out.' 

'  Yea,  that  is  tne,'  said  Warrisden. 

And  again  both  were  silent. 

Mr.  Mudge  broke  in  upon  the  silence.  '  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  truants  lived  there,  and  that  the  new  road  begins  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,'  he  said  plaintively ;  '  but  neither  statement  adds 
iateria%  to  my  knowledge.' 
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PkrasU  and  Wtrosdeii  turned  to  him  and  laughed.    It  was 

thftt  tbey  had  for  a  noment  forgotWn  Mr.  Mudge-    The 

saeaatKjoi  the  star-lit  ntght,  io  last  July,  when  ftom  this  balcony 

thej  had  watched  the  truants  slip  down  the  st«p«  and  furtively 

call  a  cab,  was  busy  in  their  thoughts.     Prom  that  night  their 

alliance  had  dated,  although  no  Bo^icion  of  it  had  oratsed  thjeir 

BHDds.    It  w«m«d  Btransc  to  them  now  that  there  had  been  no 

ition. 

Well,  who  Uf  es  there  I '  asked  Mudge. 

nl  even  now  he  received  no  ansner  ;  for  Warrisdeo  suddenly 
•xeUiined  in  a  low.  startled  vom«  : 

*  Look  I  *  and  with  an  instinctive  movement  he  drew  back  into 
tkfl  nooi. 

A  maD  was  standing  in  the  road  lookbg  ap  at  the  windows  of  the 
daib  hoQse.    His  face  oould  not  be  seen  under  the  shadow  of  his 

|.kat.    Pamela  peered  forward. 
I      '  Do  you  think  it's  he  i '  she  asiwd  in  a  whisper. 
I       '  I  am  not  snrc.'  replied  Warrisdcn. 
I       *  Ob,  I  hope  so !     I  hope  ao ! 
I      'lam  not  sure.    Wait!    Wait  and  look  1 '  said  Wanisdeo. 
In  a  few  moments  the  man  moved.    He  crossed  the  road  anil 
Happii  OB  to  the  {tavement.    Again  be  stamped,  again  be  looked 
Dp  to  the  huuse ;  then  be  walked  slowly  on.     Dnt  he  walked  nortfa- 
ward*,  that  is.  towards  the  watcher*  at  the  window. 

*  Theta'a  a  lamp-post,'  said  Wanisden ;  '  ho  will  come  within 
t^  light  o(  it    We  shall  know.' 

And  the  naxfc  nooient  the  %bt  fell  white  sod  clear  npon  Tony 
StnttoD's  Ian. 

*  R«  has  come  back,'  exclaimed  PsmcU.  joyfully. 

*  Who  t '  asked  Mr.  Mttdge  ;  '  who  has  come  back  ! ' 
This  time  he  was  answered. 
'  Why,  Tony  Stretton,  of  ooune,'  aaid  Pamela,  impatiently.    She 

hardly  aware  of  Mr.  Hnilge.even  while  she  answered  him  ;  she 
too  intent  upon  Tony  Stntton  in  the  square  below.    She  did 
ndt  tberviofe  notio*  that  Modge  was  startled  by  her  reply.    She 
did  Dot  reaiaxk  the  anxiety  in  his  voice  as  be  went  on  : 
'  And  that  is  Stretton's  house  t ' 
I'Yea.' 
'  And  bis  wife,  I^y  Stnttoo,  is  ahe  in  London  !    b  she  there — 

!• 
Mr.  Undga  apeka  with  an  excitement  of  manner  which  at  any 
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otbertiine  inusth«ve  caused  surprise.  It  paued  now  anremaibei] ; 
(or  Worrisden^  too,  had  hU  preoecapation.  H«  was  nether  nver- 
jo7«d,IUce  Pamela,  nortronbled,  like  Mr.  Mndgi^ ;  bttt  ax  ho  looked 
down  into  th«  square  he  wot  perplexed. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Pamela.  '  HiQie  Stntton  is  at  bonw.  CooM 
anything  be  more  fortunate  f ' 

To  Hndge's  way  of  thinking,  nothing  could  be  more  nnfortonate. 
Pamek  had  coJot  late  to  the  play  ;  Mr.  Madge,  on  the  otiier  band, 
had  seen  the  curtain  rise,  and  had  a  dearer  knowledge  of  tlie  plot'a 
development.  The  husband  out«dt  -im  house,  quite  unexpected, 
quite  unsusptcioos,  and  about  to  enter;  the  wife  and  the  iuterloptr 
within :  here  were  the  formolaa  of  a  ctHnedy  of  intrigue.  Oi^, 
Mr.  Mudge  doubtfully  w(Htdei«d.  after  the  husband  had  entered, 
an<l  when  the  great  scene  took  place,  would  the  decorous  aoc«nt  of 
the  comedy  be  maintained  1  Nature  was  after  ail  a  violent  drama- 
tist, with  little  care  for  the  rules  and  methods.  Of  one  thing,  at 
all  crenta,  be  was  quite  suit,  as  ho  tookeC  at  Pamela :  she  would 
find  no  amusement  in  the  climax.  There  was,  however,  to  be 
an  clement  of  novelty,  which  Mr.  Mudge  had  not  foreseen. 

'  What  puExles  me,'  said  Warrisden, '  is  that  Stcetton  does  not 
go  in.' 

Stretton  wallced  up  to  the  coroei  of  the  square,  tunwd,  and 
Ktnced  his  stepa.  Again  he  approached  the  steps  of  the  home. 
*  Now,'  thought  Mr.  Madge,  with  a  good  deal  of  auspenae,  '  do* 
be  will  ascend  them.'  Pamela  had  the  same  conviction,  but  in 
her  case  hope  inspired  it.  Tony,  however,  merely  cost  a  glance 
upwards  and  walked  on.  They  heard  his  footsteps  for  a  littfe 
while  upon  the  pavement ;  then  that  sound  ceased. 

'  He  has  gone,'  cited  Pamela,  blankly ;  '  be  has  gone  away 
again.' 

Mr.  Hudge  turned  to  her  very  seriously. 

'  Believe  me,'  said  he, '  nothing  better  could  have  happened.'  _ 

Tony,  in  fact,  bad  never  had  a  thought  of  entering  the  house. 
Having  this  one  night  in  London,  he  liod  j-ielded  to  a  natural 
impulse  to  revisit  again  the  spot  where  he  and  MUlio  bad  lived — 
where  she  still  lived.    The  bad  days  of  the  quarrels  and  the  indif-  m 
feience  and  the  wearincM  were  forgotten  by  him  to-night.     His  ^ 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  early  days  when  they  played  truant, 
and  truancy  was  good  fun.    The  escapes  from  tho  house,  the  ■ 
little  suppers  at  the  Savoy,  the  stealthy  home-comings,  the  stnin-  ■ 
bling  up  the  stairs  in  the  dark,  laughing  and  hushing  their  laugh tAT—  H 
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^■lipon  then  mcidents  hU  mind  dwelt,  wistfully,  yet  witli  a  gnat 

^f  pleasure  uti  m  great  hopcfttlncss.  ThM(<  days  were  gone,  but  in 
othen  to  come  all  tJiat  was  good  in  them  might  be  repeat«d.  Thfi 
good  humour,  the  iutiiuaey,  the  sufficiency  of  the  two,  each  to 
the  otlier,  m^fat  be  recovered  if  only  he  persisted.  To  return 
now,  to  go  in  at  the  door  »nd  aay, '  1  liAve  come  bomv,'  ilint  would 
be  tbe  mistake  which  then  would  be  no  retrieving.  He  waa  at  the 
ooM-waya,  and  il  he  took  the  wrong  road  Life  would  not  give  him 
tfas  time  to  retnoe  his  steps.  Ho  walked  away,  dreaming  of  the 
good  dap  to  oome. 

Maanwhile.  Lionel  Callon  was  talking  to  Millie  in  that  little 

I       sttting-toom  which  bad  onoe  been  hers  and  Tony's. 

.  JJiUic  waa  surprised  at  the  lateness  o(  his  visit,  and  when  ho 

I       was  shown  into  the  room  she  roee  at  once. 

^K       '  Something  ban  happened  ! '  shv  said. 

^B  '  No,*  Callon  replied.  '  I  was  at  Lady  MUlingham's  party. 
I  suddenly  thought  of  yoo  sitting  here  alooe.    I  am  tired  beades, 

I      and  omwoHsd.    I  knew  it  would  be  a  rest  for  tne  if  I  oould  see 

Ijrou  and  tallt:  to  you  (or  a  few  minu(«8.    Yon  aoc,  I  am  selfish.' 
t     Millie  smiied  at  him. 
[     'No.  kind,' said  she. 
t     She  asked  him  to  sit  dowiL 
*  Yon  look  tired,'  she  added.     '  How  does  your  election  work 
goool' 

CkUoii  related  the  progresi  of  bis  campaign,  and  with  an  air 
I      ot  makinfi  particular  ooufidenoos.    He  ooold  speak  without  any 
to  her,  he  said.    Tie  conveyed  the  impression  that  be  was 
headway    against    almost    insuperable    obstacles.    He 
flattered  her,  moreover,  by  a  soggection  that  she  herself  was  a 
givat  factor  in  his  bdocomh.    The  mere  knowledge  that  she  wished 
him  well,  that  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  she  gave  him  a 
■pare  thooght,  he1{>ed  him  much  more  tlian  she  ooald  imagine. 
MiUia  waa  indooed  to  believe  thai,  slthuagb  she  sat  quietly  in 
Loadon,  she   was  thus  exeiciaing   power  throogh  t^Uun  in  his 
ooattitaeaoy. 

'  Of  eomae,  I  am  a  poor  man,'  said  Gallon.    '  Poverty  hampers 


'Ob,  but  you  wdl  win,'  cried  MiUio  Stntbon.  with  a  dvligfat<?d 
eoorietioa  ; '  yea.  you  will  win.' 

Hbe  (elt  straog.  confldent— j  ust,  in  a  word ,  as  she  bad  felt  when 
•ha  had  agrted  with  Tony  that  be  most  gu  away. 
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'  With  your  help,  yes,'  fae  aiuwcred  ;  And  the  Mand  o(  his  voice 
fieSaied  ber  like  •  canas.    HiUie  roso  from  ber  chair. 

At  once  CUlon  roes  too,  uid  ttltend  bb  tone. 

*Y<ni  hare  heard  from  Sir  AntbonyStnttODt' be  said.  'Tdl 
me  of  ycmrwLf.' 

*  Tea,  I  hare  heard.    He  will  Dot  letom  yet.* 

There  came  a  light  into  CaUoa's  eyes.  He  raised  bis  haod  to 
bi»  mouth  to  hide  a  eroile. 

'  Few  men,'  be  wid,  with  the  Dtmost  Hympathy,  '  woold  hm 
left  yon  to  bear  these  last  wcekii  alone' 

He  was  atanding  just  behind  her,  spealdag  over  ber  shoulder. 
Ha  was  very  stiU,  Ifae  boose  was  very  silent.  Millie  was  saddenly 
aware  of  danger. 

'  You  ma<t  not  say  that,  Hr.  Callon,*  she  said  rather  abarply. 

And  immediately  he  aesweted  :  *  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  bad  aa 
idea  my  sympathy  would  Kavc  seemed  to  yoa  an  insult.* 

He  spoke  with  a  sudden  bitterness.  UiUieent  turned  roond 
u  sorpriae.    ^e  saw  that  his  face  was  stern  and  oold. 

'  An  insult  1 '  she  said,  and  her  voke  was  troubled.  '  No, 
you  and  I  are  friends.' 

Bat  Callon  would  have  none  of  thcae  excuses.  He  had  corns 
to  the  boose  deliberately  to  qtiarrcl.  He  bad  »  great  faith  in  iM 
elBeaoyof  quarrels,  gircn  the  righttype  of  woman.  AsMndgeHV 
told  Pamela,  he  knew  the  tactics  of  the  partkular  kind  of  wai&n 
which  be  waged.  To  cause  a  woman  some  pain,  to  make  ber  think 
with  regret  that  in  him  she  bud  lost  a  friend ;  that  would  tix  bin 
in  her  thoughts.  Bo  Gallon  quarrelled.  Millie  Stretton  could  not 
say  »  word  but  he  miaioterpTeted  it.  Every  sentence  he  dererif 
twuted  iiilij  Hii  oflenoe. 

'1  will  say  good-bye,'  be  said,  at  length,  as  though  be  hsd 
reached  the  limits  of  endurance. 

Millie  .Stretton  looked  at  him  with  troubled  eyes. 

'  I  am  so  aorry  it  ahoold  end  like  this,'  die  «aid  piteously.  *  I 
don't  know  why  it  has.' 

Gallon  went  out  of  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behiod  him. 
Then  he  let  himself  into  the  street.  Millie  Stretton  woold  mtsi 
him,  he  felt  sure.  Her  looks,  her  Uet  words  assured  h-:-  - f  "[at. 
He  would  wail  now  mthout  a  movement  towards  a  te<  <  m. 

Iliat  moat  come  from  her,  it  would  give  him  in  her  eyes  a  reputation 
for  strengtb.    He  knew  the  value  of  that  ropututioa.    He  had  no 
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femdtB,  tltat  alw  would  Bnggeat  a  reooncilUtion.    Other 
ight  not,  bat  Millie — ]ree.    On  the  whole,  Mr.  OalloQ  was 
vtry  well  content  with  hia  night's  work.    He  bod  tAken,  in  faia 
I     way  of  thinking,  a  long  step.    The  sqnare  was  empty,  except  for 
I     Uw  eairiage^  outwle   Lady  MiUingham's  door.     Lionel    Uilloa 
walked  biiaklr  home. 

b> 

^BdOKKL  Callon's  Visit  to  Millie  Stretton  bore,  however,  oonae- 
qonCM  which  hud  not  at  all  entered  into  his  calcnlatioiM.  &e 
waa  Bnawaie  of  the  watchen  at  liidy  Millingbum's  window;  he 
had  DO  knowledge  of  Pamela's  promise  to  Tony  Stretton ;  no 
■lycioB,  therefore,  that  she  was  now  pasaionately  resolved  to 
kMp  it  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter.  He  was  even  without  a  thought 
that  his  advancee  towards  Millie  had  at  all  been  remarked  upon 
or  their  motivv  discovered.  IgnoraDcv  hdlcd  him  into  eeourity. 
Bat  within  a  short  while  a  counter-plot  was  set  in  train. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  summer  meeting  on  Newmarket  H'^ath. 
Panwla  Hardale  aeldom  mismd  a  raoe  meeting  at  Newmarket  dunug 
the  ifnag  and  summer.  There  wen  the  horses,  in  the  first  pkoe  ; 
•ha  met  bar  fnends  besidat ;  the  heath  itM)f,  witi)  its  broad  expanse 
and  ita  downs,  had  for  her  eyes  a  beauty  of  its  own ;  and  in  additiim 

'  Ibe  pnvate  encloHus  was  separated  by  the  width  of  the  course 
from  the  crowd  and  clamour  of  the  ring.  She  attended  this  par* 
tiealar  meeting,  and  after  the  second  raoe  was  over  she  happened 
to  be  standing  amidst  a  gnmp  of  friends  within  the  grovo  of  trees 
at  the  back  of  the  paddock.  Outaidc,  upon  the  heath,  the  air 
was  clear  and  bright;  a  U^t  wind  blew  pleasantly.  Uere  tho 
tne*  wen  in  bud,  and  tlie  sunlight,  ipttt  by  the  boughs,  dappled 
wtik  l^t  and  shadow  the  gloasy  coata  of  the  hones  as  they  wen 

I  lad  in  and  out  amongst  the  boles.  A  man  was  led  past  Paniola, 
and  oea  of  her  friends  said  : 

^K     *  SagriiminiB.    I  think  she  will  win  this  race.' 

I^t  Puaela  looked  towards  the  mare,  and  saw,  just  beyond  her, 
Mr.Mndge.  Hewasahiae,  as  he  osoally  was;  and  thouf^h  he  stopped 
in  ha  walk,  now  here,  now  then,  to  exchange  a  word  with  some 
itaiioo.  he  mored  an  again,  invariably  alone.    Gradually 
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be  drew  nearer  to  tbf  groap  iii  wiiich  FamcU  was  staoding,  and 
his  (aoe  bnght«n«cl.  He  qmckened  his  step  ;  Pamela,  on  hex  ude, 
advanced  rather  quickly  tonanU  him. 

'  You  are  here  I '  Ae  said,  with  a  smile.  '  I  am  glad,  tho^| 
I  did  Dot  think  to  meet  jrou.'  ^ 

Mr.  Mudge,  to  tell  the  tnith,  though  be  carried  a  race  card  in 
bis  band,  and  glaaaes  slun;;  acrcMa  his  shoulder,  had  the  discoosolate 
air  of  a  man  conRcioiu  that  ho  was  out  of  place.  He  answered 
Pamela,  indeed,  almost  apologetically. 

'  It  a  bett«r  after  all  to  be  hero  than  in  London  on  a  day  of 
summer,*  he  said,  and  he  added,  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  her, '  Yoa 
have  something  to  say  to  me — a  question  to  aslc.* 

Panuila  loolcod  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

'  Yes,  I  have.    Let  us  go  out.' 

They  walked  into  the  paddook  and  tbenoe  throogb  tbe  gate 
into  the  enclosure.  Tbe  enclo«mre  waa  at  this  moment  rather 
empty.  Pamela  led  the  way  to  the  rails  alongside  tbe  coune, 
and  chose  a  ptooe  where  they  were  out  of  the  bearing  of  any 
bystander. 

'  You  remember  tbe  c\-cning  at  Frances  Hillingbam's  * '  ^ 
asked.    She  had  not  seen  Mr.  Hudge  since  that  date.  ^^H 

Mr.  Hodge  replied  immediately. 

'  Yea ;  Sir  Anthony  Stretton  '~and  tlic  name  stmck  so  oddly 
upon  Pamela's  ears  that,  serious  as  at  this  moment  she  was,  dw 
laughed.  '  Sir  Anthony  Stretton  turned  away  from  the  steps 
of  lus  house.  You  were  distreswd.  Bliss  Mard&le ;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
said  that  nothing  better  could  bare  happened.  Yoa  wish  to  aak 
mc  why  1  said  that  I ' 

'  Y^'  said  Pamela ;  '  I  am  very  anzious  to  know,  Millie  is 
my  friend.  I  am,  in  a  sort  of  way,  too.  responsible  for  her ;'  and 
•s  Blr.  Mudge  looked  surprised,  she  repeated  the  wtird — *  Tss, 
lespoDsible.  And  I  am  rather  troubled.'  She  spoke  with  a  tittle 
besitatton.  There  was  a  bowa  upon  her  forehead,  a  look  of  per* 
plext^  in  ber  dark  eyes.  She  was  leluotant  to  admit  that  her 
friend  was  in  auy  danger  or  needed  any  protection  from  her  own 
weakness.  The  freemaaoory  of  ber  sex  impciled  her  to  nlenoe. 
On  tbe  other  hand  she  was  at  her  wtt«'  end  what  to  dn.  And  sbe 
had  confidence  in  ber  companion's  discretion ;  sho  determined  to 
speak  frankly. 

'  It  is  not  only  your  remark  which  troubles  m«,'  she  nid,  '  but 
I  called  on  WUic  the  next  afternoon.' 
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Oh,  yoa  did  1  *  excUimed  Mr.  Hudge. 

yte ;  I  uked  after  Tony.  Millie  had  not  Be«n  him,  and  did 
not  expect  him.  She  showed  i»e  letten  from  hia  solioiton  em- 
pawehnf;  hec  to  do  wliat  the  liked  iritb  the  hooM  and  income, 
and  a  abort  letter  from  Tony  himself,  written  on  the  Peneverance, 
to  the  MUDc  effect.' 

She  did  not  explain  to  Kr.  Madge  what  the  Pertetieranee  was, 
and  be  aaked  do  questions. 

'  I  told  Millie,*  she  continu«d,  '  tJtat  Tony  had  retarned.  but 
•bo  nfoaed  to  believe  it.  I  told  her  when  and  wlivre  I  bftd  seen 
him.' 

*  You  did  that  ? '  aaid  Mr.  Madge.  '  Wait  a  moment.'  He 
mw  and  ondontood  Pamela'a  reluctance  to  speak.  Ue  determined 
to  bdp  her  oat.  '  Let  me  describe  to  you  what  followed.  She 
•tand  blankly  at  yon  and  asked  you  to  repeat  what  you  had  aaid  1 ' 

'  ¥es,'  replied  HilUe,  in  sarprise ;  '  that  is  just  what  she  did.' 

*  And  when  yoa  had  repeated  it,  she  turned  a  little  pale,  perhaps 
diseoDoerted.  perhaps  a  little — afraid.' 

*  Yea,  it  is  that  which  tronblea  me,'  Pamela  cried,  in  a  low 
Toioe.  *  Bbe  was  afraid.  I  woold  have  given  much  to  have  doubted 
it.    I  eonld  not ;  ber  eyes  betrayed  it,  her  face,  her  whole  attitude. 

waa  afraid.' 

Mr.  Mad^  nodded  his  head,  and  went  quietly  on  : 
'  And  when  she  had  reoovered  a  little  from  her  fear  she  quea- 
ttooed  yoa  closely  as  to  the  time  when  you  first  saw  Stnttoa  otitaide 
the  hooae.  and  the  time  when  he  went  away.' 

He  spoke  with  so  much  certitude  that  he  might  have  been 

nt  at  the  interview, 
'  I  t<4d  her  that  it  waa  some  little  time  after  eleven  when  be 

and  that  he  only  stayed  a  few  minatea,'  answered  Pamela. 
*Aad  at  that,*  rejoined  Mr.  Madge,  'Lady  Stretton's  anxiety 

GIDQ&IhIBO- 

'  Yes,  that  is  troe,  too,'  Pamela  admitted  ;  tad  she  tamed  her 
Ian  to  him  with  its  troubled  appeal.    '  Why  waa  she  afraid  T 
For,  since  yoa  have  guessed  that  she  was,  you  must  know  the  reason 
whioh  aha  had  for  fear.    Why  was  it  so  fortunate  that  Tony  Stretton 
did  not  Dount  the  steps  of  the  boose  and  rinft  the  bell  t ' 
Mr.  Madge  answered  ber  immediately,  and  very  quietly. 
^Baeause  Lionel  CaUon  was  iiuidc  the  honao.' 
giaataynpatby  made  hia  voice  gentle — sympathy  for  Paineli, 
'aaa  Ihi  Wa  the  words  hart  ber  cruelly     She  tamed  away  from 
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bim  w  tlwt  be  miglit  not  aw  hn  (am,  antl  stood  gsnng  down  Uis 
eovne  titrosgli  *  wat.  Bitter  disappiNntiDRiit  vras  hers  at  tliat 
motaeat.  8fae  was  by  nature  a  partisan.  Tfac  tiling  which  she 
did  crept  dowr  to  her  heart  by  the  mere  aot  of  doing  it.  81w 
knew  it,  and  it  was  just  her  knowled^  which  had  to  long  k^t 
hex  to  inaction.  Now  her  thoughts  were  passirmately  aet  on 
aaring  Millie,  aod  here  canw  news  to  Hot  wliivh  brouj^t  her  t» 
the  brink  ol  despair.  She  blamed  Tout.  '  Why  did  he  ever  go 
away?'  she  cned.  'Why,  when  he  had  come  hftolc,  did  he  not 
stay  1  *  And  at  oi>ce  ahe  saw  the  futility  of  ber  outcry.  Tony, 
UiOie,  Lionel  Callon — what  was  the  use  of  bUming  them  I  Tbey 
acted  as  their  characters  impelled  them.  8be  had  to  do  her  best 
to  remedy  the  evil  which  the  dash  of  these  three  charaotcn  bad 
produecd.  '  What  can  be  done  * '  she  asked  of  herself.  Then 
was  one  coarse  open  certainly.  She  ftyai<\  mimmoa  Warriadui 
again,  send  him  out  a  second  time  in  aearcb  of  Tony  Stretton,  and 
make  him  the  beater,  not  of  an  excuse,  but  of  the  whole  truth. 
Only  she  dreaded  the  outcome  ;  she  lOirank  from  telling  Tony  the 
truth,  fearing  that  h«  would  exaggerate  it.  '  Qin  nothing  be  done  t ' 
she  asked,  again  in  despair,  and  this  time  she  asked  the  qnestioR 
afeod,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Mudgc. 

Mudgo  bat)  been  quietly  wutiog  for  it. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered.  '  Mmething  can  be  done.  I  !<hauld  not 
bare  told  you.  Hiss  Mardsle,  what  I  knew  onlees  I  bad  abesdy 
hit  upon  a  means  to  avert  the  peril ;  for  I  am  awan  how  much 
my  news  must  grieve  yoo.* 

Pamela  looked  at  Mr.  Mudge  in  siirpriae.  It  bad  not  occorred 
to  ber  at  all  that  he  could  have  solved  the  problem. 

'  What  can  I  do  ?  *  she  aaked. 

'  You  can  leave  the  whole  trouble  in  my  hands  for  a  few  days.' 

Pamela  was  silent  for  a  little  while ;  then  she  answered  doubt- 
(uUy: 

'  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  oSet  me  your  help.' 

Mr.  Undge  shook  hia  head  at  Pamela  with  a  certain  aodlMaa. 

'  There's  no  kindness  in  it  at  all,'  be  said ;  '  but  I  quite  unJer- 
stand  your  hesitation.  Hiss  Hardale.  You  were  surprised  tJial 
I  aboold  offer  you  help,  just  as  you  were  surprised  to  see  me  here. 
Although  I  move  in  your  world  I  am  not  of  it.  ltd  traditiuos, 
its  instinota,  even  its  methods  of  thought — to  oD  of  Uinse  I  am  a 
stranger.  I  am  just  a  pasdng  visitor  whfi,  for  the  tims  of  his 
stay,  ia  made  au  honorary  member  of  your  dub.    He  meeta  with 
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^■my  eivDi^,  wttj  kudnea;  but  he  u  not  uuidc,  ra  that  when 

P^e  (Dddeolj  comes  lomrd  and  offers  you  help  in  a  matter  where 

other  nwnben  (rf  joai  club  arc  ooDCcniiid,  you  nattmlly  pause.' 

PuneU  made  a  geotute  of  diaseot;  bnt  Mr.  Hudge  geotJy 

'  Let  me  finialL    I  want  you  to  understand  equally  well  why 
offer  you  help  which  may  very  likely  worn  lo  you  an  imperii* 

*  Ko,  indeed,' said  Pamela; '  od  thecontrary,  lam  very  gratcfu].* 
Otbeta  were  approaching  the  spot  where  they  stood.    Th«y 

I  and  walkad  slowly  over  the  grass  away  from  the  paddock. 

*  Tbtre  n  no  need  that  you  sliould  bo,'  Uudge  contioaed ;  '  yon 
that,  ti  yoa  liston.'  And  in  a  few  words  he  told  her  at  last 

:  of  his  own  career.  '  I  sprang  from  a  Doptiord  gnttor, 
with  one  thought— to  get  on,  and  get  on,  and  get  on.  I  moved 
bom  Oeptlord  to  Pcokham.  There  I  married.  I  moved  from 
Feekham  to  a  residential  suburb  in  the  south-west.  Then  my 
wib  died.  Looking  back  now.  I  am  afraid  tlwt  in  my  haste  to 
get  oo  I  rather  neglected  my  wife's  happiness.  You  see  I  am  frank 
with  you.  From  the  residential  suburb  I  moved  into  the  Cromwell 
Boad.  from  the  CromvkTll  Road  to  Grocvenor  Square.  I  do  not 
thttdt  that  1  was  just  a  snob;  but  I  wanted  to  bare  the  very  best 
td  what  was  going.  There  ia  a  dtOensnoe.  A  few  years  ago  I  found 
myKlf  at  tlie  point  whjch  I  had  aimed  to  reach,  and  as  I  have  told 
yoo,  it  is  a  position  of  many  acqnuntances  and  much  limelineas. 
Ton  m^ht  say  that  I  could  give  it  up  and  leltiu  into  the  country. 
Bnt  1  have  loo  many  undertakings  on  my  bonds ;  besides,  I  am 
too  tired  to  start  again,  so  I  remain.  But  I  ikitdc  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  help  you.  I  have 
not  so  many  frienda  that  I  can  afford  to  lose  tJie  oi^iottunity 

^^^^oiBf  one  of  tbem  a  service.' 

^^HVUnela  heard  him  to  Uie  end  without  any  intemption ;  but 

^^Aen  he  bad  finished  she  said,  with  a  smile  : 

'  Tua  are  tiaite  wroi^  about  tlie  reason  for  my  hedtation.  1 
soked  a  friend  of  mine  a  (ew  weeks  ago  to  help  me,  ai>d  be  gars 
ma  the  bMt  of  hdp  at  oaoe.  Even  the  beat  of  )ii>lp  fails  at  times, 
and  my  fnend  did.  I  was  wondering  morrly  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  tittle  difloyal  to  him  if  I  now  accepted  yours,  for  I  know 
be  wobU  be  grieved  if  I  weat  to  anyune  but  him.' 

*  I  see.*  said  Ur.  Uodge ;  *  but  1  think  thai  I  un  give  yoa 
help  which  ao  one  alsD  can.* 
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It  was  clear  from  his  quiet  petBistence  that  he  had  a  definite 
plan.     Pamela  stopped  and  faced  him. 

'  Veiy  wel),'  she  said.  '  I  leave  the  whole  matter  for  a  litUe 
while  in  your  hands.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Uudge ;  and  he  looked  up  towards  the 
course.     '  There  are  the  horses  going  down.* 

A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  Pamela.  She  opened  the  parse 
she  carried  on  her  wrist,  and  took  out  a  couple  of  poonda. 

*  Put  this  on  Semiramis  for  me,  please,'  she  said,  with  a  laugh. 
'  Be  quick,  if  you  wiH,  and  come  back.' 

Though  she  laughed  she  was  still  most  ui^nt  he  ahoold  go. 
Mr.  Mudge  hurried  across  the  course,  made  the  bet,  and  returned. 
Pamela  watched  the  race  with  an  eagerness  which  astonished 
Mr.  Mudge,  so  completely  did  she  seem  to  have  forgotten  ail  tiiat 
had  troubled  her  a  minute  ago.  But  he  did  not  understand  Pamela. 
She  was,  after  her  custom,  seeking  for  a  sign,  and  when  Semiramis 
galloped  in  a  winner  by  a  neck,  she  turned  witJi  a  hopeful  smile 
to  her  companion  : 

'  We  shall  win  too.' 

'  I  think  so,'  Mudge  replied,  and  he  laughed.  '  Do  you  know 
what  I  think  of  Lionel  Gallon,  Miss  Mardale  t  The  words  are 
not  mine,  but  the  sentiment  is  unexceptionable.  A  little  maybe  a 
good  thing,  but  too  much  is  enough.* 


(A  be  eoHtittwd.^ 
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HOW  I  TRACED 
CHARLES  LAAfB  IN  HERTFORDSmRB. 

BT  THE  REV.  CAKOM  AINGEB. 

Dl'riso  an  excursion  to  Widtord  on  oa«  of  the  few  fine  days  in  the 
dreuy  Octuber  of  last  year,  Cknoji  Aiogoc  made  a  proiiuM,  of  whicli 
his  QfaMoa  prerented  xhn  fulfilmeDt,  to  revU?  for  the  pages  of 
CosjcHJU.  a  lectaro  irritten  some  Dine  years  brfore,  in  whicli  be  had 
totd  the  atoty  of  hii  first  vsit  to  the  Hertfordshire  village.  Canon 
Amber's  executors  have  now  most  kindly  put  the  feoture  at  the 
•enrioe  of  tlie  readers  of  the  Magazine. — Ed,  /, 

Siscc  the  day,  in  1 883,  when  I  pablished  my  memoir  of  Charice  Luat> 

in  th«  'Hen  of  letters*  sema  1  have  bad  many  invitations  to 

qwak  ol  him.    But,  espedally  after  editing  Lunb's  writings,  with 

the  many  prefaces  and  notes  thereto  appropriate,  1  have  always 

fielt,  and  pleaded,  that  for  better  or  worse  I  had  said  my  say  about 

Lamb,  a&d  tliat  those  who  lo\-ed  that  moat  lovable  of  writers 

knew  by  thia  time  all  that  I  thought  and  felt  ahoat  him ;  and  that 

in  a  lecture  I  should  be  onl/  going  over  old  ground.    But  when 

^^thit  lalest  application  come  to  mc,  made  in  the  moat  flattering 

^Bennt,  I  bethought  me  of  one  very  interesting  day  in  my  Ufo 

^nootKcted  with  the  work  which  Mr.  John  Morley  first  enoouniged 

Vme  to  undertake  for  the  series  he  edited — a  day  the  details  of 

which  I  had  never  yet  imported  in  print  or  in  lecture— the  day  on 

which  I  fint  vimted  that  vitlogo  and  its  surroundings  in  '  pleasant 

Bert(ord*hire '    with   which   Lamb's  childhood  and    indeed  hia 

I  youth  and  eArly  manhood  were  ao  closely  bound  up ;  and,  viatang 
them,  was  thrown  into  most  unexpected  toaeh  with  persona  not 
vtmoteljr  oomiected  with  Lamb's  early  history.  Now  th<;re  arc 
many  characters  in  literature  concerning  whom  I  nhould  licsitato 
to  eonleea  my  enthusiasm  for  such  detaila  as  I  am  going  to  oom- 
mtmicate  tlus  evening.    But  it  is  othonrise  with  Charles  Lamb, 

I  In  the  (inat  plooe,  you  invited  me  to  speak  about  him;  and  thia 
in  itaeU  tells  roe  that  there  is  an  audience  in  this  ndgbbuurbood 
intaRSted  to  bear  even  something  mam  about  him  ^lan  1  have 
Teesa—rily  snppried  in  annotating  Ki.5  works.  In  the  next  place, 
I  h>T«  noticed  (and  it  is  an  almost  onicioe  bond  uniting  the  readers 
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ot  CharfM  Lamb)  that  tho«  who  love  him  do  not  lore  him  (m  Ibe 
mjiag  goea)  '  by  halves,'  bat  are  oontent  to  be  fanaticKl  in  their 
■tteebmcot,  utd  not  to  be  uhanwd  of  it.  And  in  that  light,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  tvgnnl  yoa  tht«  «i,-ening,  u  shann  in 
this  fanaticism  with  myself,  so  that  I  shall  not  fear  yoor  scon  at 
I  tbe  end  for  having  been  a  '  cbnmicler '  of  too  '  small  bo«r ; '  or 
jronr  contemptuous  critici-'m  that  '  little  things  are  great  to 
fittle  men.'  Wliat  1  may  indeed  feel  that  I  hare  to  fear  is  a  charp 
of  egotism ;  for  from  the  natore  of  tht  cue  I  shall  have  to  tell  j-on 
m  good  deal  nlioiit  mpclf.  But  I  know  1  ahaU  have,  in  any  case, 
TOOT  kind  indulgence. 

VTbeo  first  1  wm  a«ked  to  contribute  the  volume  on  Lamb  to 
the  '  Hen  of  Letters  *  series  it  was  because  (I  niAj-  be  allowed  to 
say)  that  writer  was  known  lo  be  a  favountv  of  mine,  and  that 
the  laboor  wotild  indeed  be  a  Inboui  of  love.  I  bad,  indeed,  read 
tuoA  delighted  in  him  from  mj  childhood  almoit,  long  before,  ol 
eooive,  I  could  appreciate  a  tithe  of  his  humour  and  his  ciitictl 
power.  When  I  thus  became  intimate  witli  lum,  the  aole  guide 
and  clue  to  his  career  and  character,  apart  from  his  own  wiittngi, 
was  in  the  well-known  mcmoins  by  Talfourd — the  '  Life  and  Leitets,' 
and  the  '  Final  Memoriab '  that  followed.  And  when  I  bad  under- 
Uikta  the  task  of  t«lling  Lamb's  story  afresh,  it  became  my  duty 
to  endeavour  to  auppleount  Tatfosrd's  work  by  any  and  every 
fresh  bght  that  I  could  discover  upon  portiona  ol  Lamb's  history 
which  Tulfourd  hod  passed  lightly  over,  and  such  portions  belonged 
to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Lamb.  From  the  time  ho  came  of 
age  bis  history  is  told  for  us  by  himself,  in  hb  letters  and  in  his 
'  Essays,'  with  a  fulneas  that  leaves  little  for  tlie  acute  render  to 
se^  elsewhere.  I  say  advisedly  the  octdr  reader,  for  Lamb's  bve 
of  practical  joking  and  of  gratuitous  mystification  have  often  pat 
the  seeker  upon  wrong  accnts.  The  lintt  anxiuty,  then,  tliat  1  had 
WU  to  arrive  at  facts  about  Lamb's  earUcr  years,  and  especially 
his  connection  with  Hertfotdshiie.  Aa  to  bis  schooldays  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  he  has  himself,  in  two  famoos  cassys.  told  lut 
eveiytliing ;  but  aa  to  his  hididity  seasons  which  he  spent  with  his 
gimnrdmother  in  the  coontiy,  as  to  the  oountry-honae  whtob  he 
denominated  '  Blokesmoor,'  as  to  the  allusions  scattered  through 
his  writings  to  a  certain  fair-haired  maid  whom  he  Imd  loved  in 
tlwse  yoathfol  days — loved,  but  failed  to  win — over  all  Lhiit  there 
hung  a  mist  of  onccrlainty  and  perplexity  which  TaUounl  hjul  nob 
the  will  01  the  means  to  diq>erse.    Doubtleas  he  hod  not  the  means ; 
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lor  when  hs  ouide  Lunb's  acgnniiitance  he  was  jrouog.  aod  Laml) 
WM  not  OM  who  CATcd  to  d»cuu  with  his  friends  a  past  that  was 
to  him  full  of  sorrows.  Henoe,  oiw  looks  ia  vain  in  Tidfoatd's  pages 
(or  any  ilc&nitc  iulonnatioa  about  the  tncid«ats  of  Lamb's  life,  or 
about  his  family  rclatiooahips,  other  than  thow  which  were  to  be 
imuid  in  Lctlcn  and  £«mji.  Ho  tells  tu,  iodocd.  that  Lanab's 
gcudmother  was  hooaelceeper  to  the  I'lumers  in  lIcnfonlHliirc ; 
bot  ilow  not  menttuo  where  the  house  was ;  he  meatioos  briefly 
'  a  youthful  passion '  of  Lamb's  whieh  inspire  1  a  few  KMin«ts  (rf 
delkat«  feeUng,  but  that  is  aU.  To  find  out,  if  possible,  tlwiefore, 
•omething  more  about  Lamb  in  UertfonUhire  became  my  immetliatc 
duty. 

Now,  if  Talfourd  had  bc«ntiie  only  a%-ailablc  source  of  iofonna- 
tion  it  is  likely  that  1  might  ha\'e  followed  up  the  clues  he  supplies 
VH7  quickly,  and  to  a  sucoeaalii)  issue.  Tito  family  ol  the  Plumart, 
the  name  Blakesmoor,  any  county  liidtor)-,  you  will  well  remark, 
mMiId  hare  at  onoc  enlightened  me.  Especially  as  Lamb,  in  ta 
axquiate  passage  of  a  lull«r  to  Bernard  Barton,  writes :  '  You  have 
«dl  daacribcd  your  old-f&sliioned  paternal  ball.  Is  it  not  odd  that 
everyone's  recoUectiona  an  of  some  such  place  t  1  had  my  Blakes- 
WBTt  {&akttmoor  in  the  "  London  ").'  That  is  to  say,  he  had 
called  it  by  the  oilier  sU^tly  altered  name  in  his . well-known 
■■ay  in  the  '  London  Uagaaoe.*  Here,  aorely  (yon  will  say), 
tbe  due  was  aolualty  ptac«d  in  my  bands — how  ooukl  I  fail  at  once 
toioUowitnpl  Well,  I  had  my  excuse.  Many  years  after  Talfoard'« 
' ilftmoriali.' in  lil'il.a  firtsin  Mr  P.G. ratmore.  fatherof  the  weD- 
kaowB  and  living  poet  of '  The  AngeJ  iu  the  Uoosc,'  published  some 
TCfalBtM  of  recoUeclions,  entitled  '  Uy  Friends  and  Aoquaintanoes.' 
Amoog  tbeM  was  CSiarlea  Lamb,  and  also  a  certain  Mr.  Ward,  who 
kad  maimd  the  widow  of  Hr.  Plumer,  of  Ilertiordabirc,  and  taken 
ha  naiDe,  becoming  Mr.  Plumer  Ward.  Mr.  aiid  Mis.  Plumer 
Ward  resided  at  tiiUton,  another  seat  of  the  I'lutoors,  in  the  ume 
eonnty ;  and  to  his  rjaiy  on  llr.  Plumur  Wan),  Patmore  first 
isfanDed  the  world  that  this  later  residenoe  of  the  Flomen  waa 
vlum  the  family  Gved  in  Lamb's  cbildhood.  and  where  his  grand- 
aotbtr  was  ao  long  housekeeper.  '  Ulakeunoor '  was,  ia  fact, 
■ceoadiBg  to  Ur.  Patmore,  Oilstoo,  aod  be  proceeded  to  enumerate 
all  Ibose  fealores  of  tic  house  denribed  by  Lamb  in  his  essay,  the 
'  Marble  Ball,'  the  '  Twelve  Cseaars.'  and  tlw  re*t.  as  interesting 
ednfimatiMi  still  existing  at  iha  U'aiUiful  essay  and  of  Lamb'a 
-*-'""*-  weolfartioni ;  the  ample  fact  bebg  that  all  tbcM  thinfs 
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bad  been  removed,  som«  thirty  yvais  before  Patmore  wrote,  from 
the  other,  earlier,  abode  of  the  Plomer  Eamity.  Patmoni  waa  him- 
self, of  coune,  led  astraj  by  ibeae  apparent  coiiiddencea. 

Time  went  on.  I  am  not  aware  that  Fatmoie'e  account  wu 
anywhere  challeogcd.  Otha  editoca  of  Lamb  followed,  awl 
•dopted  his  reisioD  of  mattecs  witliout  a  doubt,  one  of  them; 
iade«d,  fumiabtng  his  pages  with  a  woodcut  of  the  Oil«ton  House. 
Aod  furlified  by  this  accumolatioii  of  aatbority  1  proceeded  at 
first  to  follow  suit.  This  was  my  excuse — I  cannot  plead  jusHfiaa- 
Hem.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  content  with  seoond-hand  evidence. 
You  have  beard  the  tn«tTuctive  story  of  tbe  famous  Dr.  Routh, 
President  of  MagdaJen  College,  Oxfoid,  who  lived  to  within  a  few 
months  of  completing  his  bundrcdtb  year.  When  a  very  old  man, 
already  in  the  nineties,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  Oxford  student 
vas  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  and  at  parting  asked  with  much 
diffidence  what  he  (the  Prestdeot),  so  old  «  man,  would  sdect  from 
bis  vast  ezpuienoe  as  the  one  tmnrm  above  all  others  to  be  taken 
to  boartbyayoungnian  starting  on  liis  career.  Theold  scholar  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  '  Always  verify  your  references,'  be  replied, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say '  never  takv  evidence  except  at  firat  hand.' 
And  it  is,  though  ethically  leas  valuable,  of  first-rate  importance  to 
th»  aeholarln  whatever  i\dd  he  is  engaged.  Well,  I  liad  neglected 
thia  aoond  advice.  I  wrote  my  eaily  chapters  of  the  *  Memoir  of 
Lamb,'  and  happily  I  placed  them,  for  conoction  or  saggtstion,  in 
the  hands  of  a  wise  friend,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  Standing  Cotmed 
to  tlw  Police,  a  ciimiiud  lawyer  of  eminence  and  a  true  antiquary 
and  schoUir.  He  returned  them  to  me  with  the  query,  '  Are  yoa 
sure  you  are  n^ht  about  Lamb  aod  GilstoD  t  Turn  to  tbe  article  on 
"Ware,  in  Mr.  Murray's  handbook,  "  Twenly  Miles  round  London," 
which  I  send  herewith  for  your  acceptance.'  I  turned  to  the 
indicated  page,  and  read  as  follows.  After  mentioning  other  gentle- 
men's  scats  near  Ware,  the  writer  proceeds : 

Hie  maaoT  Iumm  d<  Bbk««wam--tl[ie  >eat  of  UwVtattaenlcaiea,  LevmUiotpM, 
Olnttertmc^  and  Planien— hu  woo  ■  lusting  pUee  in  on  lUocnitm.  tt  U  the 
BtaU»m*or  IIM  of  Clurira  L«Bb*s  deUjthtfsl  Mnf,  ■  BUkcBntoor  In  llitftlnn)' 
tkArt.'  Ot  the  Aac  old  nujwkn,  which  n»od  ttiiMtlj  op]>o«lt#  Ibe  nind  (ram  Um 
Bcigbbouiog  *tll*ee  of  Wdfocd.  not  a  vatlgo  I*  k-f  i.  It  wiui  pnllvl  ilonro  lu 
ins  bj  Mn.  numtr.  tli«ci  l^Aj  tS  Kbm  Uniiur.  Ckue  b;  W  ?1ood  tbu  ootto^  ta 
wUcb  daett  Lntab'a  RoMMund  Gnjr.    nia  (M  baa  bMn  swi-|4  nmjr. 

This  was  startling,  and  I  resolved  that  this  time,  at  all  «n<tit^ 
I  would  '  verify  my  refeienoee.'    I  daiway  we  have  all  DotieM 
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^Bhat  m  MOD  u  •  bit  of  unsxpeotod  infonnatioa  on  a  Bobjeot  bat 
Hbhdo  fnun  say  ciamrter,  otW  supporting  evidence  is  rare,  u  if  by 
men  chaacc,  quickly  to  follow.  Tfae  tnentton  of  the  viltnge  of 
Widfocd  lemiiuUd  toe  that  tb«  father  of  tho  late  Archbishop 
Wbataly,  of  Dubbn,  was  rector  ol  that  parish,  and  I  turned  iu  liiule 
to  tbe  *  Memoir  of  the  Arohbisbop '  by  bis  daughter,  and  lo  I  ehe 
told  tlM  same  story  of  BUkecwan  being  adjacent,  and  of  its  being 
tha  home  of  Iamb's  grandam.  And  lastly,  happening  to  men- 
tioo  my  approachbg  vtnt  to  the  place  to  a  cluigymaii  friend 
at  Enfield,  '  Oh  ! '  he  said,  '  tbe  rector  of  Widford  was  an  crfd 
ennte  of  mine,  and  I  will  give  you  an  LDtroduction  to  Him  1  J  will 
write  aod  tell  him  he  may  expect  a  call  from  you.* 

Hen  was  a  piece  of  ludc  I  And  I  proceeded  promptly  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  My  friend  Davis  and  myself  arranged  for  an 
rally  excursion  to  Ware,  en  route  for  Widford,  a  village  eome  three 
or  foar  miles  distant.  Though  the  pcraons  Lamb  knew  there  in 
his  boyhood  must  have  h«en  long  in  tJkeir  graves,  surely  (I  thought) 
tiMna  woakl  linger  traditions  of  aonK  worth  among  '  oldest  inliubit* 
asti  *  and  the  like,  i  wished,  if  possible,  to  find  the  actual  name, 
if  DOthing  else,  of  the  Uoa^yed,  fairhaimd  girl,  the  '  Anna '  of  the 
I  aDaoets,  the  '  Alice '  of  the  Essays,  ft  was  iairiy  well  known 
Lamb  students  that  she  married  and  became  a  Mrs.  Bar* 
,  aod  that  a  daoghler  of  hers  married  William  Coolson,  the 
at  surgeon,  who  had  died  in  18T7.  And  by  inquiry  among 
of  tbe  CoutaoDs  I  had  acquired  one  Bolitaiy  fact,  that 
Hta.  Bartram's  Christian  name  was  Ann.  Pumiahed  with  theae 
dasi^  I  pcspared  for  our  day  in  tbe  country. 

It  waa  a  Idvely  day,  in  June  or  July,  1881,  that  we  arrived  in 
Ware.  and.  having  ordered  dinner  on  our  return  at  the  inn,  chartered 
m  oooveyanoe  and  drove  through  Um  nual  Hertlordsbire  land- 
■eafke,  soaweetly  and  cjuractetistically  English,  and  were  deposited 
at  the  gate  of  WidJord  rectory,  cloee  by  tbe  church.  Tho  rector 
was  faom  borne,  but  bis  wife  and  her  nater  gave  us  wannest  weloome, 
and  Bilsnad  to  my  aimpts  request  that  I  might  see  the  church  and 
durchyard  and  be  informed  of  any  facts  or  traditions  ss  to  Blskes- 
wan  aiid  tbe  past  inhabitants  of  the  villsge.  Mta.  Luckwood  aod 
har  drter  eoobned  a  moment,  aid  then  one  of  them  said, '  1  tliink 
Ur.  Ainger  might  like  to  see  Mrs.  Tween  I '  Mn.  Twceo  I  I  thought 
what  a  atnoge  name,  and  who  can  she  be  i  I  suppoee  1  looked 
fHifaxed,  aad  my  kmd  hostesses  went  an  to  say  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
TwwD  was  a  ray  elderly  lady,  who  like  her  husband  was  an  old 
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inlutbituit  of  the  village,  sod  tb»t  Un.  Tween  in  her  yooUtb) 
6*j»  hftd  beea  very  iatioutc  Trith  OuuIm  lutd  Mary  lAtub.  Thii 
wu  indeed  aa  unhoped-for  chance,  became  it  was  not  even  ax  d 
I«mb  had  «vBr  resided  in  the  pUoo  except  in  holiday  waaou  whea 
a  bo;,  and  that  «aa  then  approaching  a  centoiy  before.  How  ■hould 
thisbCtI  wondered,  as  we  walked  tltroo^  the  pleaaaotvillagestnet 
to  the  old-faahioned  bnnhotise-looktng  abode  of  Mi.  and  Mn.  Tvean. 
Ptanng  through  the  homely  gaideo,  with  its  nld-fashioaed 
flowers,  ita  Blocks  and  sweet  williatns  and  mignonette,  to  th« 
front  door,  Ura.  Tween  wu  won  before  ot,  and  my  kind  com- 
panion introduced  va  as  gentlemen  interested  tn  her  old  frieiid, 
Cfaarlea  Lamb,  t  don't  think  (I  regret  to  have  to  say  it)  that  we 
WBoe  my  waloorae,  or  that  Uis.  Tween  much  caicd  at  her  age— «tu 
mut  have  been  then  nearer  eighty  than  seventy — to  be  trembled 
with  two  entire  strangers  calling  at  the  house  to  interview  her,  ■ 
for  '  into rvic wing,'  happily,  is  leas  common  in  rural  villages  than  in 
latge  oiticB.  '  O/orlunaUm  affrieottut,'  we  may  indeed  well  oxdaia. 
Ur.  and  Un.  Tween  have  both,  let  m«  hastoo  to  add,  passed  awiy 
from  all  knowledge  of  such  things  unce  the  day  I  speak  of,  or  I 
would  not  have  nm  even  tbe  present  ri^k  of  thpir  hearing  of  my 
obligations  to  them.  However,  we  were  made  outwardly  welootne, 
and  our  guide  from  the  ro«tory  soon  struck  a  rcsponsire  chord 
by  telling  that  Ur.  Ainger  was  oonnectod  with  the  Temple  Cbuielt. 
From  the  moment  that  the  word  Temple  was  pronoonced  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  '  indiBercnoe  was  no  more.'  Mrs.  Twvcn  was  her- 
self, she  said,  a  native  of  tho  Temple,  and  it  wita  there  that  ber 
Umtly's  fiiendship  with  tbe  Lambs  had  been  ocmeoted.  Her 
father  hold  some  office  in  the  Temple.  '  Might  I  ask  ?  '  1  inter- 
rupted, '  what  was  his  name  ?  '  '  Hawlal  iVoffw,'  My  friend  Davia 
and  myself  looked  at  oue  another,  *  like  bold  Cortes  atid  his  men '  in 
JKeaU's  sonnet,  '  in  a  wild  surmiae— ailent,'  iiot  '  upon  a  peak  in 
Darien.*  but  on  otir  two  fireside  chairs  in  this  country  patloui. 
*  Randal  Norris,'  and  the  whole  pathetic  story  of  tbe  Lamb  fonuly 
and  their  great  sorrow  cam*  flooding  on  my  memory.  And  Lltst 
saddest  of  sad  letters  sent  by  Charles  to  his  school- friend,  Cole- 
ridge, after  the  fatal  day  at  their  Little  Queen  Street  lodgingr 
irresistibly  prompted  the  quoution  1  uttered.  '  Ur.  Norriji  las 
be«D  as  a  father  to  me ;  Uis.  Xonis  as  a  mother ; '  and  as  I  spoke 
the  words  I  saw  Mrs.  Tweeo's  eyta  fill  with  tears,  and  I  felt  that  we 
were  oo  longer  atrangtrs. 

And  then,  too,  there  rose  before  me  tlie  last  <iad  scene  in  tb* 
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luehold,  whtdi,  thirty  yeaia  after  the  letter  to  Ooleridga 
,  Lamb  addRMed  to  Otabb  Robinson : 

Dnt  BoblMoa,— I  g*II»<1  apott  fM  tUa  nM»!ag  util  foniMl  UiaL  joa  wtt« 
f«M  lo  *Wt  a  djing  friend.  I  had  btM  iqioa  » lUnt  muid.  Poor  Morris  hM 
baw  Ijtac  djlsg  lor  now  alnMrt  a  week— «iMh  k  tlia  ptaahj  wa  pij  f<ir  Iiavlag 
«i}a]«d«MRngcoiBUmUcia.  ThBgroutilnirRboiitiaalvlisUiiottogrt.  Vpoa 
lbol>ed.v  kboat  it,  wen  MK»Uod  hU  wlfntnd  lirodMg1itan,BBd  pont  >LfiI 
JBdartt  U«  Mm,  ImtUig  doablj  alnpdM.  TbcK  Uwr  wwc  anl  foctaed  to  hmn 
hmm  liMtac  all  Uw  vvck.  I  canld  enly  itadi  wt  a  haad  l«  Mn.  Korrfa. 
%n»>lt  WM  ImpMdblo  in  that  mdU  ehambar.  By  UO*  Ub*  I  liopo  li  U  all 
vra  vtlfc  UiD-  In  Uk  1  hare  a  Ion  tlie  worid  c*nnot  nttlM  opt  Be  waa  nj 
Mod  aid  aqr  taitm^  fritnd  aO  Ibe  life  I  ckii  nmembei.  1  B«em  lo  ba*a  mad* 
toBib  McBdalii{»  erar  atnea.  Tttt  nn  ti\ttubtlfa  whl^  miUt*  a  laeoad 
gmaaliim.  Otd  aa  I  ata  mxiof,  1b  hb  •jcn  I  mt  MIU  tba  ehUd  he  Bnt  hnow 
»*.  To  Ikfl  kM  W  allMl  me  ■  Chadej.'  t  have  ncdie  t«  oaU  im  ■  Ctaulej '  now. 
lU  WM  (ba  latf  link  ifaat  bouad  m«  lo  the  Temple. 

Ami  tbeo  folbw  the  detigbtio)  details  which  every  lorer  of  Lamb 
will  ncall,  of  hia  poor  friend's  antiquarian  rraearch,  ext«nding 
to  the  profound  critioam,  after  trying  to  make  out  a  blaok-lett«r 
text  of  Cbaucer  in  the  Temple  Libniy:  'In  thcM  old  boobs, 
Qiailey,  there  is  aometimea  a  deal  of  v«iy  indifferent  qieUing.' 
Bai  at  the  close  Lamb's  tender  heart  tiunit  agaJit  Ui  tlie  fnenoDg 
needa  of  the  family,  and  he  tvUa  bow  *  the  poor,  good  giria  will  now 
hsv*  U>  xewivt  their  molIi«r  in  an  obscorQ  village '  in  Hertford* 
iUn,  wha«  they  had  been  for  some  time  EtmggUng  to  make  a 
■chool,  and  nigea  Robinsoa,  if  his  influence  extends  so  far,  to  lay 
the  daime  and  neoeasitjea  of  thr^so  poor  people  before  the  Bwichew 
ot  the  loner  Temple.  All  this,  and  much  more,  came  back  to  me 
DOV  with  new  meaning  and  ia(«rc«t ;  and  here  was  1  sitting,  five- 
and^ty  yean  later  than  the  tad  day  described  by  Lamb,  talking 
to  one  of  those  two  bta%-v  women,  and  doubtlcas  in  tlie  aame  'obecorc 
TiUa^'  to  which  they  had  tamed  aa  ^rli  for  shelter. 

And  ao  it  proved,  tar  in  oar  oonvenation  that  followed  Hn. 
Tween  made  aQ  dear.  Her  mother,  it  appeared,  had  bean  a  nativo 
of  Widford,  and  it  was  natnral  that  they  should  all  tum  to  tlic  old 
sciaa  and  aaodatioas  when  ibo  Temple  was  no  longer  a  home. 
The  two  dan^fan  estaUished  thrir  little  school,  mainUi  ned  it  for 
aoBM  y«an.  not.  I  think,  onproaperoutly,  and  had  finally  married 
two  brother* — farmer*— of  the  name  of  Tween.  But  thnogh  all 
Ihear  yean  Mm.  Tween's  affection  and  byaity  to  the  Temple,  and 
aD  ita  iatenaU,  had  never  wavered.  And  I  had  not  (ailed  to  dui- 
etnv  in  tUa  my  fiat  introduclwn  to  her  that  it  was  my  oonneetlan 
with  the  Tunpla  even  more  than  my  Ion  for  Cbailes  and  Mary 
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Lainb  that  fint  broke  Uw  ioe  between  us,  hoA  opcocd  all  the  spring 
of  tuiy  reooUoction  in  Uw  old  Udy.  Who  could  wonder — for  her 
Either  lay  »t  rat  in  the  Templi?  churchyard,  and  to  her,  doubtless, 
u  to  Latab,  the  Temple  was  '  the  moat  elegant  spot  in  the  taetto- 
potis ; '  and,  aa  with  hun  alw.  it«  gardens,  its  courts,  it«  church,  and 
its  river  were  among  her  earUest  and  happiest  memories.  She  nevt; 
wentnp  toliondon  forth«daj,  she  aaid,  without  visiting  it — changed 
aa  it  must  have  be<en  in  almost  every  feature — and  she  still  bou^ 
many  of  her  household  neceasatica  from  a  ahop  (ucing  it  in  Fleet 
Street,  because  there  they  bad  dealt  when  they  were  children. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  some  difficulty  that  I  could  draw  her  awajr 
Erom  the  Temple  and  its  memories  to  speak  of  the  persons  I  vns 
that  day  more  nearly  interested  in.  Bat  wc  contrived  it  at  lart. 
and  tlicn  I  gathered  how  the  close  intimacy  with  Charles  and  Mary 
bad  continued  until  his  death  in  1634,  bow,  when  he  was  at  EoBelil, 
he  often  walked  over,  with  Knima  Itinla  nometimes,  and  spent  the 
day  or  night;  and  she  showed  me,  not  without  pride,  the  best  bed- 
room in  which  he  had  slept.  And  then  1  asked  about  BUIcea- 
ware,  and  about  Mis.  ^eld,  his  gntudmother.  '  Oh,  yes,  she  disd 
at  Bl&keawaie,  and  was  buried  in  WidEoiU  churchyard,  and  yoa 
see  her  grave,  not  far  from  the  chorcb  door.'  And  as  to 
ware  itaelf,  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  some  time  about 
year  1SS&,  and  of  late  years  a  fine  ttcw  house  had  been  built  on 
higher  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  site  of  tlie  old 
hoQM  was  now  only  marked  by  a  young  plantation  of  trees  in  so 
encksore.  And  now,  last,  not  least,  could  Mm.  Tween  give  me 
any  information  ss  to  the  name  of  the  girl  who  it  was  iropoBsiUe 
to  doubt,  in  the  midst  of  all  Lamb's  mystifications  and  chan^  of 
appdlstion,  must  have  aetu^ly  won  his  boyish  bean  during  his 
visits  to  the  '  grandam '  at  the  old  dower  house  of  the  Plumera. 

Mrs.  Field,  as  I  discovered  when  later  in  the  day  I  stood 
her  gra\-e,  died  in  1792,  when  Charles  was  only  seventeen,  and 
attachment  must  have  b^iuu  thus  early,  when,  as  his  eattleat 
aemxueta  tell  us  (and  it  would  seem  as  U  love  had  fint  made  him  a 
poet),  be 

Roved  tbon  wloiJtnff  wood-walka  gnea — 
Ofocn  wlodlng  waJkH  ami  Rba*);  inUnwajv  ^•^va*. 


NIB  am 

xratffi? 


Lamb   ealla   her  the  '  f^-haircd   maid,*  and   Lhiee   times 
calls  her  Anna,  a  fact  which  had  always  impressed  me,  although  I 
in  later  years,  wbm  writing  obviously  of  the  same  episode  in  hisl 
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(one,  I  beHcTV,  tli»t  odooied  hb  whole  ehuMter  and  geiuns 
while  tliAt  life  luted),  he  clioeo  to  disguise  bor  u  '  Alice,'  and  '  Alice 
W.'  Who  preaeot  will  not  recall  Uiat  loveliest  aod  most  affecting  of 
hk  Eaaays, '  wnmg  from  him '  whco  the  last  tie  bat  ooe  had  snapped, 
that  bound  him  to  his  own  family  : 

Th«  1  told  liov  (or  M*isa  long  ywrs,  la  iMpo  swiwUmm.  MisetinMs  in 
6wfii,  ytt  psMfaUng  ever.  I  eovud  tht  blr  AllM  W. :  and  at  Bocb  as  cfaUdmi 
fffttH  aadcntaad,  1  cxplaiAMl  to  tfacra  wlut  riwniiBg,  *'t*^  dlflMlty,  a^d  ilctiU 
bmH  tn  Mshlana— when  iDcldoil;  Inniliig  to  AUoe,  Uie  •on)  of  Ui«  fint  Atioe 
loahaA  mt  it  hA  wyn  with  lueh  m  raallt;  ot  ra-pnwDtaent,  iliat  I  bocamo  In 
(faabl  wU«I)  ol  UiMn  Mood  Uun  bgfot«  »«:.  ov  «IiOM  thai  bright  hslr  wiu;  kwI 
«Uto  1  Blood  gMiB(.  bolh  U>«  dUWren  IgndnU;  graw  fainter  to  my  ric*. 
NMdfaig,  and  sUIl  noedlaf.  till  notUag  at  lost  hot  Iwa  nKraratal  batniM  wse 
M^  In  tlM  ut^nnocl  divtaoM.  whicb.  wiAont  qmoeh,  Mnngelj  iMptca—d  npon 
taa  tha  aflaet  of  qMMh :  ■  ■•  ic«  aot  of  Allc«,  nor  of  thao,  aor  ara  we  ckUdntn 
a(  all  i  Um  eUMm  at  Alloa  eall  Bartnni  fathar.  VT*  are  noUiiag :— law  Uiaa 
miifchn.  and  draaiMiL  Wo  arc  onlj  wliai  ndght  ha««  bean,  aad  nwt  wait  njKnt 
lAa  ladlona  ahona  of  LaUio  milUona  ol  Mget  befwe  we  ha*e  exi*l«aoe  and  a 
naase'— aad  Insudlately  awaUag,  I  brand  mjrMlf  qnloUy  seated  tn  tny 
*-T'-f— —-'—'-  wbete  I  had  taOco  adeap,  wttb  tba  faltiif ml  BrtdKet  nacbanged 
by  V7  aU»— bnt  J«lia  L.  (or  Jmbm  EIU)  waa  gone  (or  ent. 

'  The  children  of  Altc«  call  Bartrun  father.*  As  I  have  hinted 
lo-dBy,  and  elwwhere,  it  had  been  generally  undentood  that  the 
kaBt»od*B  name  was  hero  given  withoat  disgtuse,  and  starting 
firom  that  aa  tme,  I  hod  been  oocnpted  in  tryini^  to  learn  mora 
aboat '  the  fair-haiied  maid.'  Mn.  Twren  could  not  have  known 
hex  in  her  j^nith,  at  all  events,  but  Randal  Norm's  wife  most 
hftvo  be«n  contemporary.  Could  Mrs.  Tween  tell  mo  anytliing  T 
Did  she  actually  lire  in  Widford,  and  what  was  her  name  T  Yes ; 
sha  hvtd  very  near  Blakesware,  and  oottagea  still  stood  on  tlw 
ttte  of  her  dwelling— though  they  hsd  been  probably  rebuilt  and 
aartained  no  traoea  of  th«ir  predeoesBon.  And  lier  name  I  '  Oh  1 
her  name  waa  Nancy  Simnions.'  '  Nrntey.'^  1  cncd — for  I  felt 
I  waa  lontg  the  one  fact  I  bad  aaoertatnetl  about  Mrs.  Bartram — 
'  I  had  thought  it  waa"  Ann!"'  '  Certainty,* replied  my  informant — 
'"Aon"— hut  she  was  always  called  "  Nancy  " '  <I  had  forgotten 
for  what  '  Nancy '  was  really  the  aSectionat«  and  familiar  alter- 
oaiire^  '  Ann  Smmona,*  tlicn,  had  been  the  Anna,  the  Alice, 
with  the  waldwl  eye*  and  the  'yellow  Hi<rtfonlF>)iini  hair.'     But 

bar,  ud  her  fortune*.  Mis.  Tween  had  httle  or  nothing  else  to 

9ke  fived  with  her  mother  at  the  cottage  called  by  the 

aaaa  of  '  Blenheims,'  but  bow,  or  why,  I^amb's  boyiab 

WM  tmm{mt«d — whether  fail  poverty,  or  tho  taint  ol 
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iDMnily  in  the  family,  proved  the  fat»l  obstMls— Ura.  Tween  codd 
not  tffU  me.  Thew  liad  been  two  daoghten,  I  leamea,  m  th 
lunily,  Uohft  and  Ann.  The  Utt«r,  Lotob'A  e&rl/  love,  had 
mATtied  Mr.  Baitxftm,  a  ailvsnoiith.  of  Prinoes  Street,  8obo.  65 
him  she  luul  had  throe  daught«is  awl  a  ion,  aocl  of  these  (so  that 
my  inquiriea  had  thua  far  not  been  mi^ed),  the  second  daaghler. 
Uana,  had  married  WtUiam  OMiboD,  the  eminent  snrgeoD.  These 
latter  were  botbdead— one  in  lOTSand  the  other  in  the  year  foDtnr- 

ins and  nn1<*«*  any  traditiona  should  be  surviving  in  the  fanutiia 

of  other  desoeodanls  of  Mn.  Simmons  of  Widford,  there  wouU 
oeroi  be  nuoe  known  of  the  couno  of  Charles  Lamb'a  early  aoi 
most  tme  Ion. 

Then  Mo.  Tween  produced  her  I^amb  relica.    I  was  tbca, 
remember,  in  the  eaily  stages  of  my  investigations,  and  my  own 
poaaonORB  in  this  kind  were  u  yet  few.    Of  letters  from  (%aric», 
onfortnnatcly,  she  bad  none,  but  scvenl  from  Mary.    A  few  eadf 
editio&a  of  Lamb's  books,  ^t«  bom  the  writer  or  hii  sister,  stood 
on  the  book-shelves  hi  the  best  pailour— the  two  1818  votoroei 
and  others,  and,  colipeiug  all  else  in  value,  Iko  (actually  firal) 
copies  of  the  excessively  scarce  '  Poetry  for  Childrca ' — in  tkosa 
days  bebe\'cd   by  c<^lecto»  to  be  almoat  extinct,  though  othe: 
oofMea  have  turned  Dp  since.    You  will  believe  the  (i  fear)  on- 
ri^teous  envy,  the  $acra  fames  of   the   collector,  with  which 
I  examined  the^!  precious  volumes,  and  yon  will  stand  (I  hope) 
fimAW^  at  my  moderation  when  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  dare 
(sewng  bow  she  loved  them)  to  offer  to  become  their  purcbsset 
for  droas !    And  thon  followed  treasures  {cariotitKi  only,  you  will 
perhaps  call  them)  of  a  goneratiou  further  back  than  Lnmb.    Tou 
will  dl  lemcmbcr,  in  the  '  Old  Bencheis  of  the  Inner  Temple,' 
the  uicompaiable  epiMkte  in  which  Lamb  describes  his  own  father, 
clerk  and  confidential  servant  of  Samuel  Salt,  under  the  uame 
of '  Lovel.* 

I  kiMw  thk  Loxcl.  He  v«*  *  bimb  of  an  taogrrlgUita  atid  l«alD(  hOBMir- 
A  gooA  follow  wilhsl, nnil  '  woxiM  >U{k«-'  In  tb«  cutue  of  tbo  njxiiiiuil  bo 
BATVt  Moridaed  ia«iaUUe>,  or  calooUterl  Uia  Dumber  of  liit  ii]ipoti«nU.  Qn 
CAM  wretUd  a  »fiord  out  o t  IIm  hand  of  a  Rian  of  qnalf ty  (Itat  kad  dnw&  upon  Umi 
and  p«nB«lled  him  icnnclj  itilb  tbo  Mtl  of  fL  TlicnranldBon  l^ol 
loiult  lo  a  female— am  occaJlcn  d|wd  >hicb  no  odda  asaUut  him  ooald 
pretenUd  di*  Inunfarcncc  of  Lord.  B«  wonld  alAiid  not  .inv  l^.,.,l.«  " 
tte  M»e  penoD  modctUj  tocxevte  Uk  Interfeitscr — Ic^r  :  itai- 

wbcnaoHoUibv  UxUa  wu  not  aoocnned.    I^  waa  Uw  1: -l-Ji 

l«(alb!nf ,  liad  m  faco  a>  gaj  at  Ganiiik'*,  nbooi  ha  iraa  sUd  gnttif  to  tCMan 
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»»ponnlC«t  Ua  which eonBma  b)— poaMnad  •Soft tain  torbwiMnHu 
^gatiy— ami  to  8*Ui  tad  Prior— Bo«U«d  liwda  la  cUj  or  pluter  of  Fkria  lo 
,  bj  tlia  dint  of  nalnn)  g^du  muriji ;  nunod  cribta^-bowd*.  Bad  neb 

wMwel  lofi,  to  pctfKlloo ;  took  •  hu>d  kt  qvdiUle  or  bovb  wlib  •qiwl 
I  pu«b  bMttr  thui  mnf  man  of  hia  dagna  in  Bngbitd ;  bad  Um 
I  ^Klp  and  ooaeaita ;  and  n«  alucttliar  a*  bdaf  ul  of  ngaariaa  aad  ta- 
<a»>toiM  aa  jioacoaU  daatm  U«  ■«*  a  bttitbw  of  tb«  angle,  maRvnr.  and  j«it 
Mcb  a  tn*.  baaitr,  boDMt  oomranioB  at  Mr.  laaak  WalMi  woald  ban  cbotao  ta 
■•  — lablngwtilL  iMwhluinUioldagvaatl  tbedooayof  bia  taealUM.palajr- 
MdUaB.  to  U«  Inst  nd  itaga  dlunnan  waakMM— '  a  ranuuuit  meal  fedon  of  *b«l 
b«  «Ba'— fM  evtaUunUt^TC  wooMli^t  opapon  UwHoitloaof  bUlkvooflta 
OatTiok.  1I«  WW  gnalaM,  ha  would  mj,  la  Baj^n— ■  «aa  npon  tiia  at^c  mttlj 
thiothoa*  Iha  lAok  paffemanca^  and  a«  bmy  aa  a  boa.'  Al  btarrala.  loo,  ho 
^otli  tmk  of  bU  hracr  lUck  and  how  he  oaaoe  ap  a  UlUo  bo;  tnm  Llaootn,  to 
ga  to  teiTloa,  aad  how  hia  notber  erial  ai  |>f  ling  wUb  Ub,  aad  bow  ba  ntnniad, 
aAw  lona  f«w  jtmn'  abaaaoa,  ia  liti  nuan  now  Utaij  to  aee  her,  aad  aba  Meat 

'  at  ibo  change,  and  ooald  haidlj  b«  beongbt  to  bcUcTo  ibat  ti  wm*  '  bar 
feafaa.'    And  ibca,  Uw  aseUanaat  nbaUlng,  bt  woold  weep,  till  1  bae* 

lltaltad  aaoood-flUldbood  might  hananeUiarBUU  to  larU*  bead  opOB 
hm  li^  Bat  the  "■—— ^  laullier  ot  ai  all  In  do  long  Ifano  atUr  reodved  Ub 
giUl/  lata  ban. 

'  Pacseaied  «  fine  tora  lor  humorotH  poolry— next  to  Swift 

and  Poor  *— wtitw  C%uies,  fttul  rudcn  of  Xalfoiml'e  fini  Memoir 

nujr  lecall  bow  be  just  refon  to  the  modest  eSorts  of  John  Lamb 

lliB  elder  to  this  diteotion. 

Be  WM  net  wllboat  llterur  aniNtlon  [artiai  TUfoanl^  aad  haeiag  wrliua 
MBS  eaMaloaal  latata  to  giaoa  the  feetivttba  of  a  O^Bt  aoele^  el  whldi 
la  waa  a  neialMr,  waa  encoanged  hj  Ida  btotber  lawnhwe  to  pobliab,  la 
a  IUb  qearto,  ■  roetleal  Pieoea  an  Sevetal  Ocoudoaa.*  TUa  volane  eoalahia 
a  Otaly  pkian  of  the  lUe  of  « Ixljr'*  loototaa  of  ibe  hwl  oMtarr ;  tba '  Bble*; 
el  Trii i|h.'  tobl  ia  null  ntw nril  harnle  oonpleta ; aail  a  plcojuuit  ploee  after 
tha  mmm  ef  Osy'e  ■  Tbhiea,'  aatitled  the  ■  Bfomm'*  Wedding.'  wblcb  waa  the 
aaUm^  beoartic  and  whkb,  when  befell  InUi  Hie  dotage  at  agv,  be  dellgbiadto 
barCk^Miead. 

LiUk  did  1  expect  to  find  Ui«t  a  copy  of  the  '  thin  quarto/ 
in  liondjr  ink  on  still  bomeber  paper,  wm  8ttU  in  existence,  but 
Hn.  Tweea  bad  tbree  copies — or  nther  the  remattu  of  thiM,  for 
two  eopiea  were  all  but  dntiofed  hj  tbe  raTAgea  of  tbe  book'Wona 
(the  eatomologieAl,  not  tbe  humnn  sort !) ;  bat  one  wu  piACticaUj 
oninjiucd,  and  tbef«  I  read  with  my  uwti  eyce  the  [ffodoctiooa 
of  tUs  modeot  rouae— not  witbont  interest  as  exbibiting  tbe  eig^t- 
syUabkd  ooaplet,  as  CbArles  tnily  called  il-~tlw  couplet  of  Swift 
aad  Prior— aiid  pointing  to  Charles's  own  early  intiodaotion  to  tin 
amtn  of  his  fiTooritc  Wither,  lien,  too,  bendes  some  occaaionAl 
pssoea  not  rising  above  mscast  doggsfvl,  vref«  little  toocboa  of  domes- 
tia  pathoa,  dsriving  for  aa  a  ;«•  keeMr  pathos  from  tbe  fact  that 
w*  kiKmr  something  of  tbe  after  otrecr  of  the  persons  named. 
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Pot  h«re  were  the  venes, '  A  letter  from  a  child  to  its  grandmoUter,' 
ft  ah«t  epistle  in  vene  written  for  tJtc  ion,  John  Lamb  tbe  yoanger, 
to  eend  to  lus  old  grandmother.  Mis.  Fi«ld,  at  BUkenrare.  Thaw 
was  I  rcadiitg  it  in  its  orif^inal  form,  and  ia  the  very  village  whsie 
tliat  good  old  woman  bad  lived  and  died. 

Dear  OmulAiii,— 

Pray  to  Ooi)  Ui  bkn 
To«r  paniboo  doar,  with  bftpiiiMM ; 
TbA  aa  I  do  vhaaoe  taoh  j*ar, 
1  maj  b«  taaglit  my  Ood  to  tear ; 
Uj  tinl«  tiama  froo  paadoa  tnm. 
To  BMB^i  Mttle  from  Inltacy ; 
Fran  tIm  Uut  luriu*  jvath  uMc 
Aad  to  ban  wiidom  tor  mj  gaide ; 
That  I  noay  neltber  lie  nor  »wear, 
Bat  fD  tbo  path  of  virtv*  ttmt; 
ilj  actioM  gcMnns.  Onn,  aad  JaM. 
Ba  aJwajv  talllifial  to  my  tmii ; 
And  theo  the  Lord  wOl  ever  Umb- 
Yoor  frandaon,  doar, 

JonH  L .tobLus.' 

How  doubly  pathetic  wfaen  we  read  these  linea  in  the  light  of 
that  subaequeDt  lu«tory  which  Charles,  in  Eeeay  and  Letter,  hv 
made  known  to  oa !  How  snd  a  commenttuy  on  Wordsworthii 
*  The  child  ia  lather  of  the  man,' when  we  think  of  the  cider  brother 
who  grew  up  to  a  selfish  manhood,  with  bis  comfortable  hoUi 
in  the  South  Sea  House,  and  leaving  his  noble  and  unselfish  brother 
to  bear  all  the  burdens  and  make  all  the  Aacrifioes  of  that  strickea 
home. 

It  is  pleaaanter  to  turn   to  tCe  other  and  alike  unauspeeted 
relic  of  Uie  family  in  Un.  Tween's  poeseedott — '  moulded  headt 
in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  llie  dint  of  natural 
genius  merely' — and  there,  ahove  Mra.  Tween's  parlour  ditmney* 
piece,  hong  in  a  qoaint  coeval  frame  a  head  and  bust  of  Samuel 
Salt,  the  old  Bencher,  John  Lamb's  employer,  done  in  some  unknovn 
oompo8iti<m  (I  think  neither  '  clay  '  nor  '  faster  of  Paris ')  by  tha 
faithful  clerk  and  eervant,  aod  given  by  that  same  servant, 
his  children,  to  the  Korris  family.    It  waa  with  do  '  evil  «ye  o 
eo%7 '  (I  hope  you  will  believe)  that  I  gazed  upon  these  caiiom 
survivals,  these  unsuspected  oommenuriea  npoa  Eiia,  aoA  woo 
dered  what  would  become  of  them  when  this  old  couple  passed 
away.    And  you  will  iierliaiM  be  the  better  pleued  to  team  Iha 
when  Mr.  Arthur  Tween,  and,  a  year  or  two  later,  Itis  wife  (some 
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I  bncy,  older  than  bimwtf)  pAft»od  away,  their  succesaor, 

nephew,  knowing  my  natural  wid  pardonable  interest  in  all  that 

Qocrned  the  Lamb  family,  mo«t  kindly  allowed  tbem  to  pass 

ito  my  possession. 

And  then,  after  a  gtaas  of  homc-mado  ging«r  wine,  and  a  stroll 

Dugh  the  old-fashioned  garden — it  was,  I  remember,  the  '  time 

'  goomberries  '  and  '  we  plucked  tlicm  an  we  poased  ' — Mr.  Tweeii 

ok  us  to  see  the  church  and  Mrs.  Field's  fnvv,  the  plain  and 

brief  inscription,  '  Mary  Field,'  with  the  date  of  death,  August  S, 

[792,  being  jiut  decipherable  through  the  stains  of  time.    Wo 

lid  not  at  firat  recognilBe  L^anib's  description  of  the  place,  for  the 

Btty  church,  as  you  approach  it  from  tJie  country  road,  stands 

witli  it,  but  as  one  passes  round  tJie  church  a  quite  other 

breaks  upon  the  view — the  ground  sloping  away  rapidly 

iUbt  valley  below  where  the  little  river,  the  '  Ash,*  wanders 

to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse — and  as  we  descended  the 

of  the  slope,  and  looked  back  towards  the  church,  all  b«came 

ileor.    Lovera  of  Elia  will  recall  the  line»,  entitled  'The  tirau- 

among  Lamb's  carhest  verse  (they  appeared  in  1797,  in 

volume  of  Coleridge's  Poems  '  to  which  arc  now  added  Poema 

t»y  Charles  Lamb  and  Clurles  Lloyd ') : 

.  .  .  .  On  ttic  tETMH  lilll  top. 
Ksrd  b;  the  houK  ot  I'njcr,  &  modest  roof. 
And  nol  dittitiguUheil  fruui  its  tieinh'wur  bom, 
fia\a  by  a  sIcDdct-Upcring  1cti)^h  □(  ipitc. 
TbH  Graodaiite  deep*  .*  a  plain  stune  b«r«Iy  Ulb 
'i'l)«  nsraa  uid  date  to  th«  chnncc  jiaMcngcr. 
For  lowlj  bom  wii*  thf,  and  long  hnil  <at, 
WoU-Mrnod,  tho  bread  of  sctvioi; ;  hen  vm  «1m 
A  monntinfc  (plrit.  one  thni  i-iitnrtainod 
Scorn  of  bOMi  uotton,  docd  dubonoxitabl«. 
Orsugbt  unMcmlj.     1  mnOnib«r  null 
II«r  ravcrond  Linsg* :  1  r«iuember,  too. 
With  irhnt  a  u&l  Bh*  DOTVedhnr  miuil«r'>  honM 
And  bow  the  firalUing  tiMif^iB  »{ ga.na.\aaa  ng» 
IMlghled  to  rtcouiit  Ui«  oll-luld  tale, 
Or  anecdote  domotlc.  .  .  . 

Not*  in  passing  the  influence  already  on  Lamb  throughout 
it  '  the  Miltonic  cadence '  (and  Milton  was  hla  eailteat  and  his 
Ltest  love),  and  the  tender  and  loving  tribute  ends  : 

.  .  .  ,  Betc«r  'mere  to  t<'ll 
How  witk  a  nebl«r  im1,  and  warmer  love, 
Eka  nrvoi]  bar  ]kf*mfy  liatur.    I  ha*«  eoca 
That  revcroid  form  bent  down  iritb  ngc  ned  pdn, 
TOL.  XVJ.— KO.  8i,  N.S.  39 
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AadcwikUi«BaliMly:  TctnoiloctUt  ^^^^H 

CwMd  ilM  lo  [niM  bar  Makw,  m  viUi4i«w  ^^^H 

^^                    a«  but  f rooi  Rtm.  ber  Uth,  uid  fawBbte  bop« :  '^^^| 

^V                    8a  nacU;  b&d  »b«  Icsnat  to  bear  bar  eriMs ;  ^H 

^l                     Tor  th*  lud  (iDdUd  |»llwxw  la  Uu  aebool  ^H 

^B                    Of  duU;  auMh  ovntort  sh«  h*d  tbcau  dMind.  ^M 

^m                    Aad  «M  a  foOvwet  af  Ibe  K«av«Mt  ^H 

And  then,  still  imder  Mr.  Tweea^a  goidanoe,  who  had  known  tSe' 
vilbge  turtoundiDgs  all  hi*  life,  we  puwd  oa.  Dot  nutiy  hoodnd 
vardfl  tartiier,  to  the  site  of  Lamb's  Blakaamoot.  It  waa  well 
that  we  had  sach  a  guidi-,  for  udoc  Lamb's  daj  the  railwajr  (the 
Buntingfonl  branch  of  the  Qreat  Eastern)  has  puued  throng 
the  parish,  and  old  roads  have  been  diverted,  and  old  laodmaikt 
removed,  ao  that  the  site  of  the  otd  bouse,  now  mariced  by  a  yoimg 
plantation,  would  have  escaped  oar  search.  Bat  now  that  it 
waa  pointed  oat,  we  could  still  trace  bjr  the  oodidationa  in  the 
meadow  behind  that  sit«  where  th«  '  ample  pleaBare<9rdea ' 
onoc  '  row  backwaixLi  from  tbe  bonae  in  tnple-tenaces,'  aod  yet 
fntlier  back,  the  '  firry  wi]dmiesa,  haant  of  the  squirrel  aiid  the 
day'long  mormnring  pigeon.'  And  a^ain,  just  bdow  where  oBoe 
tbe  house  stood,  was  the  quiet  pool,  a  backwater  of  the  little  ant 
Ash,  wbieh  the  young  Charles  Lamb,  as  he  t«lU  ua,  had  allowed 
bis  dnidish  imagination  (it  being  beyond  his  then  peniutt«d  bounds) 
to  magnify  into  f>ome  '  romantic  laJte.'  Bat  for  the  rest,  as  Lamb 
bad  abready  mournfully  to  confess,  when  wiittng  his  lovely  Eeaty, 
in  1624,  just  seventy  yean  ago,  the  '  walks  and  windings  of  BbdtM- 
raoor  *  were  no  more,  and  the  *  plongh  bad  passed  over  hts  pleasant 
plaoee.*  So,  too,  with  the  group  of  cottages  called  *  Blenheims,* 
acme  half  a  mile  kway,  where  had  lived  '  the  fair-hairod  Anna.' — 
cottages  still  upon  the  ground,  but  remodelled  and  rebuilt  perha{ia 
often  aince.  But  tbe  lovely  summer  day  waa  there,  and  the  same 
wycb-clms  on  which  Lamb  had  often  gased,  and  thought  perhaps, 
like  his  friend  of  later  life,  and  kindred  famnounst^  Thomaa  Hood, 
were  '  close  against  the  sky.'  And  yet  one  more  touctung  dts- 
covery  1  was  to  make  of  how  this  Uertfordabire  Undacape  bad 
won  and  filled  and  possessed  dte  affections  of  young  Chadea  Lamb. 
From  my  own  childhood  his  early  story  of '  RosamuiKi  Gray  *iud 
always  brought  me— eentimeatal,  even  hectic  as  it  is,  and.  faaaed 
upon  the  easeniially  unwholesome  nwtliod  of  Sterne  and  Hae- 
kcnzie— a  kind  of  pleasure  unsuppUed  by  any  other  romance. 
Tbe  scene  where  this  little  story  waa  laid,  if  I  had  been  a&ked 
on  that  Junp  day,  I  could  not  haw  remembered.    When  I  retomed  , 
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^HS  vmmf,  wttfa  new  ideu  uid  new  cin«A  working  in  my  mind, 
'to  itiidj  tin  episode  in  Ch«rlea  Lttinb's  liie,  I  opem>tl  the  fint 
pigM  of  '  Rosamund  Gny.'  u>d  read  as  follows : 

h  «M  mum  Rbcnt  ft  jMr  sn>i  •  half  d«C«  old  KantnM  Cny  hA(l  mU)  off  lU 
bv  rfiBto.  lo  fay  Uie  iJeUa  «l  fUMuand'i  Mhe^— JM  aft**  U>u  mutlivr  toJ 
dkd  of  a  fankaa  bcui ;  Im  bar  Imtend  hail  fl«d  Iila  omdUt  (o  hblo  htt  ttumm 
ta  a  hnitB  Uad.  At  tUt  ficrtad  tb«  eld  lady  nUrad  lo  a  unall  coiuco  la  Ito 
•Uli(a  of  Wldfnd  is  tlanfoTditiir«. 

And  why,  indeed,  before  that  day  ahould  I  have  mmembered 

tU*  Bamc,  or  had  any  aasodation  with  it  t     What  was  Wtdfoid 

to  me,  or  I  to  Widford  ?     It  was  a  mere  name,  perhaps  ono  inveDtad 

for  tin  oocanon,  and  in  any  case  of  no  more  interest  than  that  of 

^tOB  thoaaaad  other  mral  hamlets  scattered  through  our  beauti- 

^feo)  Eo^uid.     But  benoefortb,  yon  will  betievo,  it  mcaot  something 

^BKm ;  and  so  did  the  (act,  abo  to  have  a  new  sigiu6cance,  that 

'-wbn  the  brother  and  listnr  jointly  wrote  their  '  Mn.  Leicester's 

SdMOl,'  tlie  scene  of   that  child's  book  of  stories  abo  was  laid 

in  BettiordshJrr,  in  the  pretty  village  of  AmweU,  within  an  easy 

mlk  of  Widlotd — Bscred  to  every  Londoner  for  the  pure  water 

that  flovi  from  its  perennial  springs ;   perhaps  even  dearer  to 

Omlea  Lamb  beeaose  of  Iiaak  Walton,  who,  with  Venator,  met 

(joo  may  remember)  '  a  pack  of  otter-dogs  of  noble  Mr,  Sadler's, 

Bpoo  Amwell  Hill.'  upon  that  '  fine  fresh  May  mominft '  in  the 

*  meadow,  chequered  with  watcr-hltee  and  lady-smocks.' 

And  so  my  friend  and  I  drove  back  lo  Ware,  and  to  our  dinner 
at  the  fittle  inn ;  neither  of  us,  I  remember,  caring  mucb  to  talk, 
Kfcal  both  of  us  very  happy  (or  the  unexpected  bght  that  had  fallen 
Vnpoo  tbe  story  of  Charlta  and  Hary  Lamb,  and  for  tbe  new  cham 
that  was  heaoefcotl)  to  rest  upon  '  Blakesmoor  in  Uertfordahire.* 
and  in  Mary's  description  of  tbe  same  old  mannoo  in '  Hn.  l^cioester's 
fleboo)  *— tbe  '  Twelve  Caesan '  ranged  round  the  spacious  ball, 
tlte  Hogarth  prbM,  aitd  the  brdcen  battkdore  and  shuttlecock 
'  OB  tbe  marble  slab  in  tbe  eom^r.'  ri>calling  tbe  music  of  ehiUisfa 
nkm  that  had  once  echoed  through  it.  And  so  we  retomod 
lo  town,  myself  all  eageniMs  to  m-write  whole  paoBajpw  of  my 
Ifanoir,  happQy  stiD  to  manuscriftt ;  and  more  and  mon  oon- 
raeed  of  the  •oondncss  at  Dr.  Routh't  advice  never  lo  take  one's 
iacti  at  ecoofMl  band  :  '  Always  veri^  your  references  I  * 

It  was  a  few  ytnn  later,  on  another  lovely  day  in  Rmmer, 
-wbcn,  with  tbe  same  dear  friend,  I  first  explored  Maokety  End  in 
tbe  same  county,  and  within  a  tbort  walk  of  Wheatbaapetead. 

3U-t 
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I  h»n  fllnvlien  famislud  ft  few  wonla  o(  gaidftnoo  fnr  thoM  wlu>J 
wonld  nuke  tbo  ezconioa  for  themselves.  This  eveoiog  I  woaldl| 
tftUier  let  Elia  hunaeU  ba  yoat  guide.  Let  ma  read  yoa — it  U 
short  u  it  is  delightful — his  own  story  of  the  pUgiimage  he  made 
thither  with  hU  sifit«r  (his  '  ooiutn  Bridget  *  he  calls  her),  and 
his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Barron  Field,  then  honw  from 
Now  Zealand,  where  he  h«-ld  a  judgeship. 

[Canon  Aingcr  licrp  irad  the  Essay  '  Mackery  End  in  Hertford- 
shire.'] 

And  now  I  Itavo  been  telling  you  of  experiences,  the  Erst  of 
which  date  from  many  years  ago.    I  paid  more  than  one  nst 
afterwards  to  Widford,  and  the  last  time  I  haw  Mrs.  Tween  was 
in  1890,  when  Widford  Church  having  been  then  lately  improved. 
and  its  '  slender-tapering  lengtli  of  spin  *  restored  to  the  full  hoigbt 
which  it  had  worn  to  the  eyes  of  old  Mm.  Field  and  her  grand- 
children, the  Rector,  Mr.  Lockwood.  kindly  invited  mo  to  preadi 
at  tbo  re-opening.    Mrs.  Tween  was  then  a  widow,  and  in  6» 
foUovring  year  herself   passed  away.    Only  within  this  last  nA 
I  read  in  the  '  Times '  obitimry  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Chstki 
Twcen(thtt  two  sisters  had  married  two  brothers),  at  theadvasced 
ago  of  03.    Neither  sister  left  chitdrra,  and  tho  race  of  Baoiltl 
Norris  is  at  an  end.    My  dear  friend  DavLi,  most  geni&l  ol  i>t>- 
qtiArin,  most  helpful  of  feUow-workeis,  is  also  no  more  : 
All,  all  on  gout— lh«  old  lamllUr  Euei. 

What  cannot  pass  away  is  the  singular  and  unique  poaitioo  la 
literalun  of  those  alight  Essays  of  Lamb's,  which  alone  piovids 
tntereat,  or,  indeed,  excuse,  for  my  narrative  this  evening.  What  ii 
it  oonstttutca  the  virtue  which  gives  penaanenoo  to  literary  work 
of  ao  slight,  so  apparently  ephemeral  a  character,  as  these  rambling 
disquisitions  on  matteis  so  personal  to  the  writer  himaelf  f  What 
makes  us  not  merely  forgive,  but  be  peiennially  grat«ful  for,  thw 
miscellanoous  confidences  of  a  London  cleik  of  homely  origts 
and  prosaic  occupations  T  No  answer  can  be  given,  save  dw 
undying  attraction  that  belongs  to  the  union  of  sinoerity  and 
charm,  which  means  purity  of  heart,  and  tendemeas — itself  gold, 
and  tunung  to  gold  all  it  toaclws— tho  charity  which  lo  litoia- 
(ure,  as  in  life,  is  tho  grace  that  is  above  all  graces. 
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Vi.—BODBIQCHS. 
BT  lAUT  BBOOUE. 


*  The  iImI.  cold  alEciul  Eu '  used  to  be  a  favourite  phrase  in  tho 
^Cnvwo  OoJo&iea  la  my  day,  and  referred,  of  cnurse,  Co  the  Ear  of 
^pDowning  8trMt :  but  eren  then  it  wemed  to  me  a  itry  uodeeer\'ed 
Hjefaoach,  for,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  or  rather  the  experi* 
'  too*  of  my  dear  liosbaiul,  it  waa  only  necessary  to  tiiinit  a  grierwtm 
— <nal]  or  large — before  that  much-abiucd  depArlinent  (or  at  least 
•Q  atlwnpt  to  be  mode  to  nmody  it  directly. 

Take  the  case  of  Rodrigoea  aa  an  example.  It  had  been  for 
maoy  yean  a  '  nioit  disLreadful '  dipmianee  of  Haorititu.  On<» 
npOB  a  time — early  in  tbe  nioeteenth  century — it  was  a  favourite 
MDatoriom  of  tUe  East  Indioa  squadron,  and  ships  were  oonstantly 
calling  there  to  leave  sick  or  wounded  sailors  and  take  away  the 
eoBTakaceata.  For,  until  1814  brought  peuoe  axKl  the  Treaty  of 
I^ds,  a  good  deal  of  fighting  went  on  in  that  part  of  tlie  Indian 
Oetaii,  Bourbon  atid  L'Ue  de  France  being  the  ptum  of  the  victor. 
Apfopoa  of  thooe  same  poses,  1  have  alwajrs  heard  that  L'lle  de 
Pjanea,  as  Mauritius  used  to  be  called  in  tboae  daya,  was  only  cap- 
tund  by  stratagem,  and  that  its  ptotectiiig  cucle  of  reefs,  quite  as 
fffrifwil  «  a  chain  ol  toipedoea,  bad  kept  the  British  frigates 
awMng  ontsde  lot  toany  a  weary  day.  lliere  was  no  reliable 
ekart.  and,  naturally,  no  pilot  was  fortbc»ming.  At  laat,  v«ry  early 
oee  mooung.  a  pirogue  waa  aigbted,  and  a  smart  mao-uf-war's  boat 
intaiMpted  it  before  the  ahetter  of  the  coral  girdle  oould  bo  gained. 
Its  solitary  occupant  was  a  yoong  fisherman,  who  was  directly 
taken  to  the  ailmiral's  ship,  and,  with  great  ditEcolty  and  willi 
tliB  aid  of  what  waa  to  him  ao  enonooiis  brilw,  pennaded  to 
pdda  the  landing  party's  boats  tbnmgli  difficult  paaiages  to  a  suit. 
able  and  unexpected  landing-place.  The  diaioa  lay  between  that 
and  death,  and  the  lad  ohoee  ble  and  wealth.  But  I  waa  asauied 
that  from  that  day  to  this  the  poor  man  aod  his  deseeodants  bad 
hma  resided  aa  ootcaata,  with  whom  no  one  in  tlw  ooaqoeted 
^riaad  wottld  have  any  dMluigs. 
^B    Ibn,  as  (o  Bourboo,  the  atory  goes  that  H  waa  pvsD  back  to 
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Um  Fnncb  by  that  sanifi  Treaty  oi  Paris  owing  to  a  mtstaken  idea 
a(  onr  own  Coloolal  Offioe  that  it  was  a  West  ladiaa  iiland,  instead 
of  Ijring  only  a  hondnd  miles  sontli  of  Haniitiiis.  So  cvei  sbce 
1814  poor  little  Rodrigaes  has  been  deaoted  by  ber  oaval  Ttsiiois, 
and  Port  Matbuho  had  welooowd  oniy  two  mes-of-war  in  ths 
Mxty-fivp  yean  whkb  had  passed  before  our  %'i«it. 

The  real  bad  times,  boworer,  Kt  in  with  the  aboUttoa  of  slavey, 
for  it  is  the  sort  of  climate  where  one  need  not  wodc,  or  only  work 
veiy  little,  to  Li  ve.  The  sugar  and  ooBee  estatn  soon  feU  out  of  mlti- 
Ta^n,  aa  did  the  cotton  and  even  the  vanilla  bean,  which  grows  so 
eaaly,  and  the  island  seems  to  have  come  m  (or  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  hurricanes.  Then  tha  want  of  oommunicatjon  and  a  market 
for  exports  com[^eted  the  tale  of  its  trouble  ;  and  whenanunusiuily 
diyscisop  IdUed  the  riee  oropA,  something  \'ery  like  a  famine  Mt  i&- 
This  had  happened  eeveral  times  before  our  day,  and  relief  for  tha 
moment  had.  of  course,  been  sent. 

But  when,  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the  hurricane  season  of  1881, 
a  wretched  little  open  boat  struggled  across  the  350  milea  of  Indisa 
Ooean,  bringing  tl^  island  pilot  and  another  sailor  with  a  piteons 
tale  of  the  hunger  and  distress  which  prevailed  in  Rodiigues,  tha 
Ueatcnant^Govemor  of  Uauritiud  fvit  that  nothing  but  a  penoBll 
visit  and  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  constantly  recurring  eril 
woutd  satisfy  bis  Government.  So  an  application  was  made  at 
once  through  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  loan  of  a  man-ol-wat  to 
visit  the  afflicted  little  island.  There  was  no  telegraph  nearer  tbao 
Aden  twenty-three  years  ago,  ao,  although  the  matter  waa  takea  in 
hand  at  once  in  Downing  Strc«t.  it  was  cariy  in  Juim  of  the  samt 
year  before  it  could  be  finally  arranged.  A  amoll  gunboat 
that  had  been  atked  for,  and  lo !  the  flagship  beixelf — the 
furydlwf — was  put  at  the  Lieutenont-Qovernor'a  dispa<tal  thi 
the  comt««y  of  the  admiral  of  the  East  Indian  station,  who 
ao  oEBoial  visit  of  his  own  to  Madagascar  fit  in  with  the  dai 
the  proposed  trip  to  Itodrigues. 

I  have  felt  this  little  explanation  to  be  necessary  of  how< 

ae  to  be  standing  on  the  poop  of  H.M.S.  Euryaltu  that 
afternoon  of  our  best  mid-winter  month.  Our  party  had  been  kept 
aa  small  as  poaeilile,  for  there  was  only  the  accommodation  nsorvad 
for  tin  admiral  and  his  dag-lieutenaut  vacant,  and  our  good  bishop 
had  begged  to  come  to  look  after  the  spiritual  need*  of  hia  smaU 
flock  in  that  distant  p&rt  of  his  diooeso. 

The  soeoB  is  still  vividly  before  na ;  the  pcoEouod  calm  of 
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after  t^  noba  Aod  bustle  of  our  nception  on  board 
over,  of  wldeb  tb«  ooly  trace  was  tlw  udoIk  of  lbs  aalitting 
Btill  cwlmg  over  the  calm  water.  IFc  wamed  to  be 
■ftionafy,  and  the  lovely  hilU,  with  their  deep  pnrple  lUtadowi, 
their  ^steotnuc  wateifalle,  and  the  viviii  green  of  the  fields  of  sugar- 
caoe  ia  the  valleys,  afqwared  to  be  slowly  gliding  away  muter  the 
moat  exquisitA  nmset  tkj.  Bat  all  too  «oon  the  Bttryalut  bad 
made  her  way  thnnigh  the  crowded  harbour  of  Port  Louia  to  what 
■ewaed  a  gat«  in  the  wall  of  coral  reef,  and  headed,  a  few  momenta 
later,  oat  to  sea.  A  eea  beaotiful  to  behold,  indeed,  bat  of  to 
ron^-aDd-tumble  a  nature  that  the  dinner  party  tliat  evemilg  was 
bot  email.  In  fact  few  of  onr  party  showed  up  much  during  the 
thiM  dajre  of  alternate  rolling  and  pitching  acroM  that  ron^  bit 
of  WBtar,  with  a  strong  bead-wind  from  south-east.  Wg  had  really 
bam  maloDg  the  beat  of  our  way  all  the  time  because  the  oaptwn 
WM  Teiy  aniious  to  get  in  early  oo  the  2SUi  to  celebrate  Her 
Ifljwlj'siinimieli'iii  No  eooner,  thenfofe,  had  we  drup^wd  anchor 
ia  the  oppn  roadstead  c^iposte  Port  Matbunn  than  the  royal 
ataodaid  flew  out  from  our  main,  and  the  gallant  old  ship  was,  in 
a  noiDeot,  dressed  from  8t«m  to  bow  in  gay  flags.  At  noon  a 
royal  salute  pealed  oat  over  the  water-^but  thift  is  anticipating 
*  Gttte,  for  long  bufbn  noon  cvoiy  available  boat  was  crondiaj 
roond  the  Buryalvt.  The  msgistratfi  had  come  on  board  diivcUy ; 
■o  had  two  very  agreeable  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Every  oneoon- 
eeoied  in  tike  matier  was  soon  deep  in  the  arrangement  of  detaib 
edMQSotad  with  our  nffi<4al  landing. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  do  exmpt  to  put  on  my  beat  bonnet  at  the 
proper  time,  1  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  admire  the  tiny  island,  which, 
wftb  DO  other  land  to  dwarf  it,  lodted  quite  imposing  from  the 
dtA  of  the  Bvryabu.  It  was  difficult  to  baliare  that  the  liighast 
Wn  I  ooold  sea  was  only  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  tor  the 
bcAOtifnl  olaar  atmoiphere  seemed  to  magnify  everything,  as  if  one 
won  looking  at  it  through  water.  And  thras  were  ravines  plainly 
msrited,  each  with  its  httle  tnmbHng  cascade,  and  a  gnat  deal  of 
Ik^I  gnea  fongrouod,  which  we  afterwards  found  was  not  the 
iMfttaUa  sogar^ane,  hut  a  txiane,  rather  rank  grau,  aflording 
•xalleat  graiiiig  for  cattle.  Indaad,  Bodrigoea  could  ntpply 
Maahtina  eotiialy  with  beef  if  only  there  wore  proper  oommunica- 
>■»,  bat  as  taatten  than  sUKxt  our  supply  used  u  oooia  ohiafly 
i,iiaa  Madagascar  by  weekly  steamer. 

It  was  really  like  an  Eogbsh  April  day,  even  to  tha  bita  in  the 
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■ir  whment  the  son  w  afaMot  dtuitif'  the  canstaDt  acaddin; 
■faall^^fuH»«Uch  kcf*  tl»  poor  <«a(4ion  eotaaiiMee  in  a  itate 
of  aagnh  and  anxw^  not  to  be  describad.  Bloat  ol  them  had  conw 
OB  boaid  to  amngt  delafl^  and  wen  eoaderaaed  to  watch  their 
baaatihil  uAm  and  marta  aod  flap  being  n»Ht  nnigbly  handtod 
by  llw  aoa*-WMl«r.  I  did  my  beat  to  oomfort  may  otte  who  cama 
my  way  by  predictiowa  of  a  fine  afternooo,  and  to  mman  them  tiiat 
liiMiiHii  iliiii.  aenovi  hnwiwM  was  the  »al  object  of  th«  vuit. 
Tlabeart-biaahiBgpartofitan.bowvi-er.  was  to  find  that  thisentiir 
popaktkm  of  Rodrignea  iamted  on  regarding  the  gaily  dtened 
iUp,  the  royal  aahite,  ena  ifac  rojral  Mandaid,  as  all  being  part 
aad  parrel  of  the  show,  aad  m  liie  LieotenontrGoTeRior's  honour. 
I  Dever  can  forjiet  tho  horrified  faou  both  of  poor  dear  F.  aod  the 
flag«apt«in  o(  thn  Euiyaiui  when  thia  fact  dawned  on  tbem.  They 
mn  quite  tragic  over  it.  and  tbot^ht  me  moat  heartleaa  for  lai 
at  tbemiatake. 

Tbfl  ahaiBa^oa  of  nm  and  ahower  ^cwed  up  with  ci 
deameai  the  water^psth  which  a  boat  would  need  to 
between  the  ship  aod  the  shone.  It  was  tmn>d  quite  distinctly,  l* 
if  in  a  \-ery  devious  track  of  indijR^o,  through  the  bright  bloc  natsr 
and  the  white  tips  breaking  on  the  ooral  rccfe,  whilst  every  here 
and  then  a  wee  iaiet,  on  which  earth  and  grass-seed  were  qnekij 
finding  their  way,  had  pushed  its  head  up.  It  Deemed  an  ot^eet- 
leMOO  on  the  very  b^inning  of  things.  The  worst  of  all  tfak  wss 
that  the  hig  ship  could  not  come  at  all  near  the  shore,  and,  as  vb 
were  always  to  sl«ep  on  boanl,  the  little  roya^  twice  a  day  entatleJ 
a  good  deal  of  forctlioaght  on  account  of  the  tide. 

Uowerer,  both  weather  and  tide  were  highly  favonrnbl*  by 
three  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  when  the  official  landing  took 
place  with  perfect  success.  I  could  not  hdp  glancitig  tnumpUantlT 
at  the  now  radiant  reception  committee  a«,  with  hardly  a  breathe! 
air  stirring  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  we  stepped  out  of  the 
ndmiral's  barge.  NeedleM  to  say,  the  entire  population  of  Rod- 
rignes  were  crowded  on  the  little  wharf,  which  was  gaily  carpeted 
with  red  and  roofed  with  palm  branches.  Even  the  two  condamtiit, 
representing  the  evil-doers  of  the  community,  stood  in  the  hack- 
ground  in  friendly  corivcr»e  with  their  gaoler,  who  would  not  us 
any  account  miss  the  show.  Onr  friend  the  pilot  waa  there  alao  ID 
great  form,  and  it  seemed  he  had  been  taking  to  himaelf  the  credit 
of  having  arranged  the  visit.  He  was  not  in  carpet  slippen  this 
time,  however,  which  was  a  pity ;  for,  if  ha  hod  only  known  it,  (Iib 


■■  h*  odled  it.  abSmSd  hia  feet,  uid.  adding  b  oeitain  draowtio  tooch 
ol  ledit/Ui  the  tak  of  suffering,  counted  for  BOmeUtiDg  in  the  end. 
A  m«pleiMlcnt  guard  of  h<jiioiir  of  Huinea  hod  prooeded  as,  and 
•0  had  the  ahip'a  band.  '  Ces  Manmrs  avee  hs  trmnptUet '  became 
*t  onm  fint  tavoorite*,  aod  iemain«d  ao  to  tfa*  end.  Primitive 
and  Inendly  as  it  all  was,  then  yet  was  no  escaping  the  inevitable 
addrwaa,  whioh  had  to  be  in  FreDch,  a»  that  is  reallf  the  langnafie 
ol  ifce  little  island,  thoogh  I  fear  it  was  not  of  the  pureat  Pariaan 
^rpe.  HappUy.  I  oonld  petteive  no  trooos  of  famine  or  wen  of  hard 
timw  in  the  crowds  which  snrrounded  us.  All  seemed  (at,  and 
bwcon,  and  beaming.  I  looked  ooxiously  at  tlic  chiklien,  for 
I  naiember  the  heart-breaking  sight  the  poor  little  ones  bad  pre- 
■inlwl  when  I  had  passed  through  an  Indian  famiue  district  long 
jtaa  before  the  Rodrigues  visit.  These  babies  were  as  plump  aa 
I     CftoJMa,  and  a&  merry  as  crickets. 

^b  Fbendl^  and  ahnoet  univereal  handshaking  brought  the  aSair 
^fc»  aa  «ad — '  w  vroie  /iU  de  /amjie,'  as  1  heard  it  called — and  wo 
Bban  free  to  adjonm  to  the  magistrate's  pretty  house  for  a  welcome 
cup  of  tea.  The  moment  it  hiid  bc-cn  hastily  swallowed  and  F.  had 
got  out  ol  his  gold-laced  coat,  he  and  the  magistrate  adjourned  to 
the  little  court-boun  cloae  by  and  plunged  at  onoe  into  business, 
btiag  with  difficulty  baled  forth  in  time  to  return  on  board  for 
•  vwj  late  dinner.  Nothing  hod  an  effect  on  their  moventeflts 
m»pt  threats  of  the  falling  tide.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  tide 
govvowd — not  to  say  tyrannised  over — our  arrangeaMDle  that 
whole  week.  '  Pray  be  punctual  to-morrow  morning,  on  aocount 
of  the  bde,'  was  the  last  thing  I  heard  at  nighty  and  no  cngagDmcnt 
on  ahon  ooold  be  made  until  the  state  of  the  water  at  a  given  hour 
w«i  uoertotned.  In  spite,  however,  of  punctuality  and  con,  we 
had  to  make  sook  ridiculous  trqftU,  beginning  in  great  pomp  in  the 
adffltial'a  baigs,  "^^^g^g  half-way  into  smaUer  boats,  then  into 
eaaoea.  and  fin^y  bebg  piloted  through  the  ahallowa  standing  on 
a  linx  {dank  laid  across  a  stout  leaf  and  propelled  by  a  swimmer ; 
ytt  one  alwayi  airmd  dry-duMl  though  much  a^tated. 

We  bad  only  a  very  (ew  daye'Cft  stay  in  Rodrigooa,  for  the 
Swjftbtt  had  to  teuun  to  Madagaecar  to  pick  up  her  admiral ; 
bat  than  weie  two  thing*  whidt  most  abaolateiy  be  acwimpliabed 
danag  oor  vint.  One  waa  an  expedition  to  '  The  Hotmtatn '  to 
vivt  the  good  poeata  and  make  a  clcMt  acquaintance  with  the 
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iMcds  of  tliAt  puticaUr  district,  and  tha  other  iras  to  bars  a  dsjr's 
•port.  Thu,  I  must  add.  was  chieSj^  in  the  intereata  of  oar  kind 
lunral  hosts,  for  I  bonettly  belkve  that  both  F.  and  tJia  maipatiatr 
wouid  have  greatly  prefened  *  long  and  happy  day  in  the  oottit- 
booae,  hatd  at  work. 

The  moontaia  exoonioa  entailed  oar  leaving  the  ship  at  eight 
o'clock  of  a  lovely  moming.  In  fact,  the  bad  weatlier  aeemed  to 
havB  ceased  with  our  landing,  and  it  proved  ideally  calm  and 
beantifii]  all  that  we«k.  As  do  wheeled  vehicle,  or  hone  to  draw 
H,  eztsta  on  Bodiiguee,  ciawev  &  ■pottevra  wen  provided  ke 
the  two  ladies  of  the  party,  and  aU  the  gentlemen  walked.  Per 
the  fint  five  milea  the  road  was  enellent,  having,  indeed,  been  a 
'  nltnf  work '  during  one  of  the  faminea.  It  ngsagged  np  the 
sleep  bill-ndee  very  easily,  and  wonnd  thrcmgh  nator^  groves  of 
onngsa  and  lemons,  pUotaina  and  palms,  whieh  afforded  a  «•)• 
cone  shade.  The  small  hooaea— ceuer,  as  they  ate  called — bated 
trim  and  pretty,  each  with  its  '  proviuoo  ground  *  of  yams 
iweet  potatoea,  and  one  aoon  got  high  eoougU  to  look  over 
on  to  the  tittle  town  oeatling  among  trees,  with  large 
of  bright  green  grass  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  Buryaliu 
a  stately  object  in  the  foreground,  and  dwarfed  the  tittle 
boat*  and  {nroguca  which  »wanned  around  her  to  the  aise  of  toy*- 
I  noticed  that  the  aails  of  these  tiny  craft  were  etained  with  mnch 
the  aame  vivid  coloura  one  sees  at  Cbioggia,  and  tlw  colomiag  ti 
both  sky  and  aea  was  truly  Italian,  as  weie  the  '  soft  airs  of  Ptn- 
dtse,*  which  made  walking  a  pleasotc. 

Still,  many  halts  were  called,  ootensibly  to  admire  the  channing 
panorama,  but  also  to  pick  wild  orangi-a  and  other  juJoy  fnntt- 
Floweia,  more  or  less  wild,  grew  in  piofoaion  all  round  a*,  and 
I  was  Booo  laden  with  beautiful  bloesonu. 

We  were  already  a  la^  i>arty  when  we  start«d,  and  our  eoor- 
moos  *  tail '  increased  aa  we  passed  through  each  bamJet.  Ife 
last  part  of  the  road  proved  merely  a  mountain  track  over  toagb 
boulders,  and  all  felt  glad  wheii  the  bill-top  was  reached  and  w« 
were  once  more  on  a  tolerably  level  track.  The  villago  of  Gabrieik 
appeared  to  bare  availed  itself  of  every  inch  of  oover  from  the 
summer  hurricanes,  and  each  tavine  o>  lUp  in  tliu  ground  wv 
occupied  by  a  little  can  and  garden.  A  fioe  trimnphal  aich  awaited 
OB  here,  beneath  which  stood  the  two  abb^  with  the  whole  popds- 
tion  of  the  district  aa  a  background.  Such  a  smiling  crowd,  and 
BDcb  a  cofidial  welcome  I 
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Afur  tlM  iiMTitkbte  addnas,  ui  fttccmpt  wu  nude  to 
*  le  Ood-«av» '  (w  it  is  aiwajt  cdled  in  Hauhtios),  but  ita  tones 
v«n  vavaong  and  nnoutain,  and  the  tune  showed  u  tendvncy  to 
tno  into  the  '  Old  flnndredtb/  so  it  was  aom«irhat  of  a  ralkf 
vfaen  it  waa  sacceeded  by  a  sort  of  hymn  of  welcome,  whi«h  they 
aU  knew,  and  which  was  given  with  great  heartiii«as  oitd  hing 
power.    The  refrain  '  Et  vivat  I  et  %'ivat  1 '  was  moat  itpiritAd,  and 

Eit  raaUjr  w«lL 
By  this  time,  however,  we  all  felt  veiy  hungry,  and  were  ^ad 
ba  taken  to  th«  praabytery,  close  to  the  tittle  obapel^  where 
■Mr  awaited  aa.  Wild  kid,  poultry,  agga,  and  fruit  made  np 
BB  axodleot  meal,  (oUowod  by  perfect  ooSee ;  and  then  tbe  BorioDS 
1  of  the  day  began. 

I  betook  myedf  to  the  ihehered  aide  of  a  ease,  where  I  coald 
the  Bort  of  open-air  meeting  which  was  going  on  to  leeward 
of  tba  dtapel,  and  of  which  F.  and  the  pnerti  formed  the  central 
flgana.  An  interpreter  had  to  be  fotud,  for  the  ittaod  baa  a  pattus 
<d  ita  own,  diSerent  even  from  that  of  Mauritius.  This  interpreter 
waa  an  Irishman,  and  his  gesUues  were  BO  dramatic  that  I  coold  really 
make  m  good  goeas  at  the  story  which  was  being  ooEolded ;  but 
1  fait  aomewhat  poxzled  when,  towards  the  end,  he  flung  his  old 
hat  on  the  grooikd  aod  danced  oo  it^  I  woodend  tf  he  was  asking 
Sat  Hmne  Rule  I  AH  the  men  in  the  setUement  had  erowdad  roimd 
F.  aad  the  priests,  and  I  found  myself  the  centre  of  a  large  gathering 
oi  the  women  of  Gabriellc.  Children  were  there  in  numbers,  bat 
hid  M  chance  of  getting  near  me,  and  there  was  always  the  diffi- 
salty  of  the  laagoage.  What  my  soiiling  jet-black  friends  aeemad 
moat  ouooos  about  was  my  ^  civil  stataa,'  and  that  ot  the  other 
lady.  *  Madame  ou  Ma'amuUe  I  *  was  the  inooaant  qnaation  to 
both  d  us.  I  singled  out  one  extraotxUnatily  ugly  but  beaming 
•ad  big,  fat  girl  to  put  the  aame  qoeatioa  to,  and  I  can  uevei  forget 
Iha  droU  air  of  coquetry  with  whieh  dte  laid  onu  black  linger  against 
ao  eqnally  black  cheek,  turned  her  bead  aside,  and  murmured 
ba^fnUy,  *  Moi.  je  suia  Modeate.* 

This  ont-ol-do(ff  parUament  lasted  a  oonple  of  hoars,  and  by 
that  time  all  tbe  tniming  queatiana  and  even  the  grievanoea  had 
bean  laid  before  the  Ueatenant-^Soveioor,  and  it  was  oeoeasary  to 
aake  a  start  H  we  ««i«  to  oateh  tha  tyrant  tide.  So  the  proeea 
ma  r»>fonned,  only  with  tbe  dbiaas  h  porteurs  left  out,  for  wa 
bdiea  piefancd  to  walk  down,  eapedally  at  first ;  and  off  we  set, 

priasis  haittng.  oor  little  party  next,  and  a  daosi  eiowd  every- 
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wh«n.  Tbey  sU  sang  hjrmns,  wiodtng  up  witli  the  Gret  we 
heud,  $Oji  luat^  sbouU  of  '  £t  vivat !  et  vivat ! '  pursued  us  aIi 
to  the  bottom  of  Ute  luU.  Never  vu  &  mom  ailGCtiooAte  lesve- 
Ulciag,  uul  tlie  expnoskuifl  of  gratinida  U>  P.  for  the  tiQoUe 
he  hed  teken  were  leaUy  moat  toochiog.  W«  otnkd  the  dew 
abbie  b*ek  to  dme  on  boaid  with  us,  as  there  was  jret  tnuvli 

■MmemammA 

The  next  day  wu  suppoeed  to  be  one  of  rest  u  far  u  i 
went,  and  whilst  P.  wee  bney  indoors  with  work,  I  was  takea 
the  magiatnte's  wife  loond  the  little  town  of  Port  Mathariii 
Tiatt  tbe  achoo)  aod  the  tiny  hoBpital,  aa  well  as  to  retain  th«  i 
of  BOme  of  the  leading  ladies.  It  U  a  very  healthy  idland  appanntly 
much  more  ao  than  Mauritius,  but  then  it  is  not  so  despentdj 
overcrowded  aa  its  big  ai»ter.  The  chief  cotoplaiiit  I  heaid  was  ' 
the  idleness  and  inertia  of  the  people  tbemaelves,  aod  of  bow 
colt  it  was  to  induce  them  to  do  anythiitg  except  dawdle — good- 
homourediy  enough — ^through  their  lives.  01  course,  this  partly 
aooount«  for  the  famine  and  distteai.  lliey  just  live  from  day  to 
day,  and  make  no  sort  of  proviaioa  for  eveo  the  morrow,  still  ieai 
the  rainy  or  hurricane  day. 

There  certainly  was  do  inertia,  however,  oo  the  part  of  the 
children  at  a  chrutening  ser\'ice  the  binhop  held  in  the  »cliooln»vi 
that  aftcmooQ.  Such  vigorous  protests  against  tlie  sacred  rite  conld 
not  be  imafpned,  and  it  waa  diiiicult  to  get  through  it  on  soocnnt 
ol  the  noise  of  the  children's  shricki).  The  mothers  did  not  seem  to 
the  least  distreHscd  or  alarmed  at  the  outories  of  their  oflspiiag : 
indeed,  one  black  lady  remarked  to  mo~-I  was  the  universal  god- 
mother— '  (feat  peat-6tre  M.  le  Diable  qui  s'en  va ! '  I  can't  ttusk 
why  the  children  were  so  terrified,  because  the  bishop  christened 
the  habiea  first,  and  all  was  calm  and  holy  peaoe  uniil  I  attempted 
to  lead  up  a  small  boy  of  about  four  years  old.  lie  started  a  wild 
yeD  and  frantic  struggles,  in  whicli  all  the  others  joined,  till  at  Uit 
I  felt  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  choms  of  sobs  myself.  The 
bishop's  tact  and  geotie  patience  were  roarvcllous,  but  did  not 
avail  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  neophytes. 

Our  last  day  at  Rodriguea  held,  indeed,  hard  work,  for  «e 
spent  it  from  an  eady  hour  «it  chatee,  the  paiapheaalia  of  which 
mi^t  have  served  for  at  least  a  small  punitive  expedition.  Sucih 
monitioQs  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  guns  and  cutiidgosl  and  IJMJ 
commissariat  was  on  an  equally  liberal  scale.  This  excursion  tooli 
ua  quite  to  the  other  stde  of  the  ishtnd,  and  wo  crossed  a  little , 
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I  get  to  it,  M  s  tnuO  fleet  of  fialun|;-boata  had  been  commandesmd 
for  the  oocarioD.  This  brought  tu  in  toach  with  moM  of  the  fisher- 
folk,  and  F.  seized  the  opportimity  of  thorongfalf  investigatiDg  their 
needs  unA  wants. 

Then  is  mlly  a  good  deal  of  game  on  tlie  iaUnd ;  deer,  part- 
lul^a,  and  wild  gnion-fowl  were  promiaed  us ;  but,  alas  I  wa  had 
mckoned  without  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Earyaltu,  who  availed 
faintdf  of  our  absence  to  have  a  thoroughly  happy  day  with  his 
b^  gaoa,  the  noise  of  which  drove  every  beast  and  bird  as  far 
■way  aa  possible.  However,  th^re  was  still  the  long  delightful  day 
in  tlw  open  air,  and  it  was  always  posnhle  to  get  shade  beneath 
the  vaoose,  a  sort  of  palm,  ootnnwa  also  in  Mauritius,  nf  wfaow 
fibn  mdtt,  baskets,  and  lobs  of  naefnl  things  an  made.  But  tlio 
Latanim-  is  the  maid-of-all-work  among  pabns.  All  tho  httlo  eatai 
an  boih  and  thatched  with  it,  its  fibre  makee  exoelleat  rope,  and 
doafadeas  it  could  be  tuRMd  to  many  other  uses. 

In  spite  of  oar  really  cnormoos  luncheon,  we  were  bidden 
toabaaqnston  oorretnm  to  Port  Mathurin,  and  that  day  actually 
ended  with  a  ball  I  We  had  made  ourselves  todepeadent  of  tbe 
^rtaaay  of  the  tide  for  once,  and  liad  brought  our  evening  things 
oa  shore  with  us,  so  a  very  annbumt  and  sleepy  group  in  unitonns 
and  bkU  dnnes  made  the  best  of  their  way  on  foot  to  the  court- 
hoBsa  amaewben  about  nine  o'clock,  and  absolutely  danced  with 
spirit  and  vigour  until  tha  coxswain  put  tun  head  in  at  the  door 
and  mtumured  *  Tide's  falling,  sir.'  It  was  only  about  midnight, 
but  we  all  fled  like  so  many  (.^nderellas.    No  need  to  wrap  up,  for 

•  boa  acarf  was  sufficient  on  such  a  balmy  night,  and  the  moonli^t 
.  qnhe  warm. 
W«  eertainly  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  so  hurried  a 

had  it  not  been  settled  that  we  wen  to  breakfast  on 
naxt  morning  and  make  our  real  (anwells  then.  The  guard 
at  bostoar  and  the  '  trompdUt '  preceded  os  once  mote,  and  ttefn 
was  a  tort  of  attempt  at  an  official  '  send-off.'  But  the  ialandan 
took  the  a»tter  in  their  own  hands  this  time,  and  I  really  boUrrs 
timj  human  being  in  Bodrigues  came  to  see  us  off,  and  to  thank 
■nd  Men  '  Exedknee '  for  having  paid  them  ao  long  a  visit.    Tba 

*  oow^ainlf  *  were  there  too,  and  solemnly  promiaed  me  to  be 
models  of  good  behaviour  lor  the  future.  My  nnmenma  god* 
ekildifln  wen  now  (scantily)  cluthed,  but  in  their  right  minds,  and 
Ifcar  mothen  tried  hard  to  get  them  to  ezpteaa  thair  regret  for 
having  been  *  si  michant ' ;  but  that  part  of  the  perfonnanoe  did 
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not  cofoc  oS.    However,  Hiey  got  th«ir  bags  <rf  ntgar  plumi  «1]  the 


Tbt  nwTitaUe  sddnai  was  got  thnragb  in  domb  rLow.  and  «« 
wetc  {(flowed  not  only  to  th«  water's  edge  bat  into  tiie  wat«i  itself 
by  tbe  sSectionata  famweUs  of  all  the  pooE  people.  It  wu  so 
tondung,  the  way  they  biooght  gifts.  Hodeste  waa  there  with 
otaages  and  eggs  io  each  band.  lodeed.  1  may  mention  hen  that 
e^,  however  freab.  an  very  embarraasiog  tokens  of  affectioa  when 
given  in  dozens.  I  pn^intM  all  mine  to  tbe  fo'oastle,  as  well  u 
snndiy  sacln  of  oranges ;  and  as  for  my  boaquetE,  they  would  have 
stocked  a  flower-sbop.  It  was  quite  with  difficulty  we  pushed  oS 
at  last  Fortanstcly  the  tide  allowed  the  admiial's  baige  to  oome 
up  to  tlks  litUa  jet^,  tor  I  am  ran  if  we  bad  started  on  a  palm  leaf, 
as  *e  sometimes  did,  Iben  would  have  been  disasters  and  wet  feet, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

By  the  time  ihe  Euryalut  was  reached,  she  was  found  to  be 
ringed  round  by  boats  of  all  sorts  and  siics,  and  it  was  quite  diffi- 
cult to  get  fint  on  board  and  then  oS.  '  Et  vivat !  *  rang  out  in 
great  force  on  cveiy  side,  and  even  a  tremulous '  God-save  * ;  but  the 
hearty  tb&nks  and  benediotions  were  the  pteasanteat  sounds.  At 
last  the  screw  turned,  and  the  fine  old  ship  headed  tmca  moie  for 
the  wide  ocean.  The  boats  and  waving  kerchiefs  were  soon  dwarfed 
into  so  many  dots  on  tbe  dancing  waves,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  we 
bad  looked  our  last  on  Rodiigoes. 

The  wind  was  fair  tot  going  baok,  and  the  voyage  proved  qmts 
smooth  as  well  u  very  pleasant.  '  Ca  Metneun  avec  Um  iraai* 
jxttet '  discoursed  delightful  music  to  us  after  dinner,  and  the  soft 
moonlight  lasted  all  the  way  back.  TI>e  dear  old  EwfoUu  hM 
gone  the  way  of  old  ships,  but  has  happily  left  a  smart  suooeaaor  to 
her  name  and  fame.  Regular  communication  (that  is  to  say,  u 
n^olar  as  tbe  hurricanes  will  allow)  has  been  est^ltshed  with 
Rodrigues,  and  it  most  be  man  prospcroos,  for  I  sco  by  the  latest 
retoms  that  tlie  population  has  doubled  itself  since  that  deligbtfol 
Tiait. 
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Thz  vunt  milk  twinhn  in  the  pail ; 
Tb«  luDfl'i  wnim  braathiog  fiUn  the  byn ; 
My  bnrr,  agMRft  th«  vanii  flanlt?i  pr«fft, 
Tluob*,  M  with  hsnda  that  way  not  tire, 
1  nae  the  ■trainiDg  testa,  nor  r«it 
Until  the  t«>eming  ndd^ra  (ail. 


Yet,  looder  than  the  hi«sing  sport. 
My  wild  lieut  flutt«n  at  my  side  ; 
And  in  my  e&n  the  pulsM  dnmi ; 
As  through  my  veins  a  burning  tide 
The  hot  blood  gnsbea ;  blind  uid  dumb, 
I  ■hodder  like  R  cremtsre  hart. 


One  momrnt,  in  the  pool  of  light 

That  qaiTBTB  by  the  open  door 

A  shadow  fell  as  tbpy  went  by ; 

I  raised  my  eyea ;  then  looked  no  more ; 

They  gaieil  upon  the  ve«t«m  iky 

With  parted  hpa  and  foreheads  bright. 

They  passed ;  and,  ttunigh  I,  toiling,  bide, 

My  bitter  tboogbta  are  at  their  heel, 

And  follow  where  their  footsteps  go; 

I  aee  the  peewit  ri««  and  wheel 

Roond  them  with  crMking  wing*  and  slow  ; 

1  tread  the  sheep  track  at  tlidr  side. 

I  CTOM  with  them  tb«  roving  bom ; 
With  tbem  I  seal*  the  grey  rtone-dyke  ; 
1  pant  behind  them  throngh  the  brake 
That  climbs  the  crag  j  the  last  reji  strike 
The  rippling  water*  of  the  lake, 
Far,  (ar  below,  as,  in  the  fern. 
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They  Bink,  to  w&toh  the  bobbing  ooots 
That  dive  among  the  reedy  sedge ; 
A  aheep  from  some  far  shieling  ciie«  ; 
Qt>ld-qiiivering  on  the  fell's  far  edge. 
The  day's  last  glimmer  Gules  and  dies  ; 
Night  gathers  ;  and  a  br  owl  hoots. 

Then,  as  he  turns  to  her  the  light 
Leaps  in  her  eyes ;  and,  blind,  I  flee 
Across  the  fells — as  I  have  fled 
Throngh  nights  of  qnaking  agony. 
Till  day's  cold  dawning,  pale  and  dread. 
Hath  pat  the  sheltering  dark  to  flight. 

•  ■  ■  •  A 

0  big,  brown  kine  within  the  b3rTe, 
Life  stirs  no  tomnlt  in  the  pools 
Of  yoor  brown  eyes  that  gaze  at  me ; 
Bat  I,  within  the  net  of  fools 
Entangled,  must  for  ever  be 
The  prey  of  passion's  prisoned  fire. 


WiuBiD  Wilson  Gikot. 
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It  most  be  cooleand,  I  tliintc,  that  the  present  upect  of  sonw 
bimiidM*  of  pb7sk*l  Boienoe,  m  they  ma/  be  suppoaed  to  present 
lliiiiimiiini  to  the  nntmned  eye,  ia  oalcuUted  to  suggMt  the  idea 
of  a  tiDobled  tea  rather  than  that  of  a  quiet,  cultivated  plain  ;  that 
it  DUiaC  eeem  to  moat  that  in  tbeae  depaitmente  Uie  days  uf  onleiod 
rtgiUar  progreaa  hare  paaaed  away,  and  now  the  timea,  thou^ 
not  laM  prodtietive  of  facte  than  those  that  went  before  them,  an 
ilui III!  and  fugtjng  lathei  than  truly  illuminating. 

And  yet  thia  is  not  really  a  true  piotora  of  the  state  of  thingi. 
It  only  arifiiiin  ao  il  we  choou  ooi  ataodpoint  badly.  Let  me  give 
an  OlaittatioD.  Ima^ne  two  pu^  watching  an  express  train — 
one  itom  the  platform  of  a  station  through  which  the  train  haa 
jnat  nobed,  the  other  from  a  vantage  point  a  little  further  distant 
and  a  little  to  one  side.  What  do  they  see  I  To  the  first,  aa  the 
reader  will  discover  if  be  tiiea  the  experiment,  the  train  seems 
to  move  away  fitfully;  to  take  a  suocewion  of  jompa,  as  it  were. 
The  aeeond,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  truer  jodgment ;  to  him 
the  movement  of  the  flying  train  appears  even  and  oontinaoo* ; 
he  aeea  none  of  the  stops  and  starta  that  the  man  on  the  plat* 
form  believes  himaeU  to  have  detected. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  progreaa  of  the  branches  of  science 
tbftt  are  in  my  mind.  If  we  stand  too  near,  or  select  our  stand- 
point  badly,  if  we  concentrate  our  gaze  on  the  last  discovery,  or  even 
on  the  last  few  disooveriee,  much  will  escape  our  notice,  and  we 
ahaU  fofm  a  picture  very  different  from  Uiat  ncn  by  on  obeerver 
who  aeouree  a  wider  field  of  %-iew,  so  that  he  perceives  whence 
each  Dew  departure  storla,  and  can  form  an  uptnion  as  to  what 
the  direction  of  the  next  movement  is  Likely  to  be.  In  short, 
if  we  wish  to  ondeistand  the  significanoe  of  the  dtscoveiies  in 
phyaca  and  chemistry  that  have  startled  the  world  during  the 
bat  few  yean,  we  mnat  atand  back,  aa  it  wen.  so  that  we  may 
Ma  th«m  in  relation  to  the  eventa  which  came  before  them.  We 
mwt,  in  fact,  know  aoowtlung  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  them, 
■omelbing  of  the  history  tA  the  group  of  facts  or  ideas  to  which 

„     they  belong. 
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If  Dr.  Thomu  Young  oonkl  have  reviaiMd  the  funou  hetan 
tlkofttre  of  Uui  RojTftl  Institution  in  Albcmurlf)  Street,  irhere  onoe  be 
tMighl,oti  the  evening  of  Fridfty.Aptil  19, 1901,  when  Profestsor  J.J. 
Okmdmd  vw  demonstrating  the  cxiiitenoo  of  particles  a.  thoosud 
times  SDuUer  than  atoms  of  b^rdrogen  which  move  with  veloc^H 
eomparable  with  the  velocity  ol  Light,  and  if  he  hsd  been  shown  iH 
then  particles  generate  light  when  thejr  fall  opoa  dense  obata^| 
it  Menu  likely  h«  might  have  jumped  to  tlie  oonclunon  that,  s&et 
■n,  the  wave  theory  of  li^t  whioh  he  had  done  so  much  to  astabb^ 
was  dethroned,  and  that  Hm  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  ^M 
about  to  reign  once  again  in  its  stead.    And  yet  ooe  may  ha^H 
the  gueaa  that  Profeaeor  Thomson  was  never  mora  coavWed  idP 
at  that  moment  of  the  soundness  of  the  wa^-e  theory. 

The  present  position  of  the  wave  theory  of  Uf^t  is  not,  1  think, 
wary  difficult  to  undentand  if  once  we  get  thn  (acts  before  as  in  theii 
proper  relations ;  but  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for 
doing  tlii«  till,'  wbr>lo  question  of  the  natiin>  of  light  must  by  Uw 
time  have  become  very  perplexing.  They  have  understood  for  yeaia 
that  light  consists  of  waves  or  ripples  in  nometbing  called  'thi 
•thor';  but  what  is  this  they  bear  about  the  fight-prodnciiig 
oorpusdes  in  the  rsdiatious  of  radJom,  about  a  new  theory  which 
teaches  that  the  Aurora  Boieslis  is  produced  thtoo^  the  tmpscM 
of  minute  oorpusdes  shot  out  by  the  sun  od  the  earth's  atmospiieie, 
and  about  the  tigbt-fuodiichig  powers  oE  the  electiooa  in  the  oadiode 
streams  of  the  Crookcs'  vacuum  tube  ?  What  have  these  to  do 
with  waves  and  ether  ? 

To  get  the  answer  to  these  questions,  let  us  eiwleavour  to  tract 
the  history  of  the  ware  theory ;  let  us  see  bow  it  stauds  at  this 
momeut,  and  what,  if  any,  is  the  part  played  by  these  oorpusolM 
in  the  generation  of  light  waves. 

Before  we  begin  our  survey.  I  must  ask  my  readeni  to  remember 
that  light  travela  to  straight  lines  with  a  velocity  in  air  of  about 
186,000  miles  per  second.  Tliat  when  a  ray  o£  light  passing  through 
the  air  m<?etB  a  solid  object,  such  as  a  sheet  o(  silver  or  glass,  it 
may  rebound,  as  it  were,  or  be  njlwUd,  as  happens  when  it  falls 
on  a  polkbed  silver  plate,  or  may  pass  througti  the  sohd  more  or 
less  completely,  as  happens  when  a  light  ray  tails  on  a  shoot  of 
any  transparent  solid.  That  in  this  latljer  case  the  ray  is  turned 
out  of  its  original  course,  re/racted,  at  the  surfaoc  ol  the  solid,  unleas 
it  fall  upon  it  at  a  right  ao^.  and  that  it  is  ae^r  nly 

in  the  opposite  seose,  when,  eme^ing  from   the  ■ > uin, 
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ik  pMwa  ftguD  into  the  Imb  dense  mediam,  the  sir.  Also,  that 
iAit»  Ugbt  m  not  bomogeoeoaB,  but  is  «  mixtan,  Newton  hAving 
IMolved  it  into  its  componeats,  &a  we  all  koow,  by  means  of  a  tii- 
•oguUr  gbaa  pdem.  And,  fiiuJl^,  that  the  study  ol  th«  Bpectmm 
by  modifleatioM  of  Nnrtoo'i  metliod  haa  revealed  tba  (act  that 
all  Gght  ia  oot  viable.  There  being  light  which  we  can  debiot 
pbotographJoaQj  and  in  other  ways  to  whioh  tbs  human  ey«  does 
oot  nqioadf  aome  of  theae  inviaible  raya  being  foood  beyrad  the 
viriUe  iwft  at  tlie  violet  end  o(  the  8peotrain<  ethefa  beyond  the 
*iabla  part  at  tbe  red  end. 

It  will  b«  found  later  t^at  the  tact  that  oertain  invisible  radia< 
tfooscaabe  reflected,  refraeted,  and  poUriaed '  liko  light  in  taken  as 
evidnoe  that,  tbongb  we  caxuiot  detect  them  with  our  eyes,  they 
of  smilar  nstnre  to  light  waves.  On  the  other  bond,  the  radia- 
of  radium  cannot  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  polamed,  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  these  radiations  ore  la^ly  made  ap 
of  pvtidea  as  large  as  atoou  together  with  snmller  corpttadea. 
We  mttst  not,  however,  diaw  tlie  conclusion  that  all  radiationa 
«ludi  cannot  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  polarised  an  oorpnsoular 
As  those  of  radium.    That  would  be  going  too  far. 

In  1697  Whewell  wrote  of  Optics  that  she  had  rMobed  her 
grmad  geoeralisstioii  'in  a  few  yean  by  sagadous  and  happy 
■papahrions.'  But  Whewell  was  wrong  if  he  supposed  that  the 
Bate  structure  of  optical  theory  waa  tlieii  complete.  For  it  vaa 
net  an.  Its  foundatjonit  were  laid,  and  well  l&id,  by  our  feDow 
qonatryman,  Thomas  Young,  and  Preancl,  the  French  engineer. 
Bat  that  ts  alt.  Faraday,  Cleik  HazweU,  tlerU,  Zeenuu  and 
eCfctt  naater  builders  have  been  busy  on  the  superstnictote  for 
half  a  oentory  since  then,  and  yet  to-day  physicists  only  be^ 
to  think  they  see  what  that  snpcrstnictore  ia  going  to  be. 

Tba  theory  of  light  adopted  by  Newton  was  the  '  oorpusoulai  * 

or  'eiaisrifin '  theory.    We  all  know  that  when  a  particle  of  flint 

•trikea  hard  steel,  flashes  ol  light  nay  be  eean,  and  tJiat  not  ao 

j     rmj  loeg  ago  6m  were  hghtad  and  muskets  disohaiged  by  apacka 

||iM|Au)ed  by  means  of  thev  flnhea.    Such  EaeU  aa  these,  pariuiia, 

'  Vfc*s  ■  ttam  of  IJ^Iit  l»0*  opoe  •  ploU  nf  tonnnalloa  D«t  psnllal  to  Uia 
nil  0t  Um  ajwtal  onlj  fart  ol  Um  V^l  ptmm  thn>a0i  Iks  leuruallM.  sad  thm 
■SiV««iai  af  tlMtaHMaUKdUan  iHd  Bite nnKM that  thatllmUoM on  sU 
ensalflil  bi  uw  ^Ibm^  aUeb  U  tiannvtw  (o  Um  lUtwUon  of  the  bsuai  #^ 
(ivy  MigU  kil  l«  voUcol  tQkkUoiu.  ot  ail  boriioiilal  tIbntJacuL  BdbIi  ll^t  to 
l^fld  le  be^afarlnri. 
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iupued  tlw'&atbon  of  the  corpuKuUr  theory.    For  Urn  theory 
ikssumed  that  every  aelf-Iuminoua  body  emits  voy  BmAll  niAtenBl 
puticlM  which  cuiae  the  MOMtion  of  light  when  Uiey  enter  the 
eye  and  fell  upoa  tbe  letana.    IVdey  the  oorpuaoolsr  bypothaoi* 
•eenu  to  tu  ee '  deed  eea  door  nail.'  jtt  it  had  ao  mach  to  rMonun^H 
it  that  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  ejd«t«tioe  of  electiou  ^H 
ibe  modem  expciimentc  on  tlte  preMore  td  tight  had  been  Icoii^^ 
to  Newton  and  his  uicceasora  it  a  poaNble  we  mtgliC  not  yet  han 
befttd  of  the  ooduUtory  theory ;  while  thoae  who  are  familitr 
with  the  Btoty  of  radimn  will  remember  tliat  we  explain  the  pown 
of  thin  mysteriooa  sabstattce  to  itluminate  the  eloaed  eye  in  the 
dark    by   en    hypothems  which    doaely   tMemblea    the    old    cor- 
puscular theory ;  except  th&t  in  thta  modem  instanoe  it  it  not 
aaeerted  tlut  the  retins  rssponda  directly  to  the  corpusolea,  bnt  j 
tbat  it  is  ohieBy  excited  by  *  lijfbt '  given  ont  by  the  come*  nU 
len<  of  the  eye,  which  become  luminoiu  under  the  influence  of^H 
ff  and  7  rays  of  radium.  1 

From  the  very  first,  however,  formidable  objections  to  tlu  I 
emisaioQ  theory  presented  ibemselve*.  It  accounted  for  much.  I 
For  example,  it  was  found  to  be  oonnstent  with  the  fact  that  | 
U^t  travds  in  straight  liitea  from  ita  source  to  tlie  lecipieot,  and  | 
it  agreed  with  the  obser\-od  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light  Bat 
it  broke  down  in  other  directioiu.  Thus,  according  to  the  cMlhnw  1 
theory,  light  should  travel  mom  rapidly  through  aucb  sobtUnaB  \ 
u  glass,  water,  and  diamond  than  through  a  gas  such  aa  otr ;  but 
in  reality  li^t  travels  faster  through  tbe  latter  than  through  At  J 
former  subet«nces.  Again,  when  a  beam  of  lifjht  strikes  a  snrtfeoel 
of  ^ass  or  some  other  similar  transparent  substance,  some  of  it  j 
travels  on  through  the  ^ass,  some  of  it  is  reflected  from  the  saiboe,  j 
instead  of  all  of  it  passing  through  the  glass  or  all  rebounding,! 
as  we  should  expect  material  corpuscles  to  do  : — a  difficulty  wbict  j 
forced  Newton  so  to  modify  tlie  theory  that  it  has  been  said  to  J 
have  aoquiied  in  his  hands  considerable  resemblance  to  the  rinll 
hypotlMOs;  onoe  to  aocoont  for  tbe  'fits  irf  ea^  refloction  and 
easy  tranamisaioo,'  to  whidi  the  corpuscles  were  supposed  to  be  j 
subject,  Newton  found  it  necessary  to  imagine  all  space  to  be 
filled  with  an  *  ether  *  in  which  the  corpuscles  generato  waves  on  j 
striking  a  reSecling  or  refracting  surface,  which  waves,  owrtaking| 
the  corpuscles,  assist  or  oppose  tlieir  motions  periodically,  aadi 
thus  determine  whether  at  any  freeh  surface  they  rebound  oi| 
pass  onward  according  to  iht  law  of  refraction  and   tbe  nataiol 
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Um  aabtUoo*.  The  Iat«  ProfesBor  Preston,  in  bis  tieatiw  on 
aona  np  the  objections  to  iht  emiukin  theory  u  follown : 
i'W*  btlieve,'  he  nys,  'ui  iDgeruoua  exponent  of  the  emiasioii 
'Clieorr,  by  toitably  framing  his  fondAmental  po«titbt4»>,  might 
iurlj  meet  all  the  objcc^ons  that  have  been  imised  sgaiiut  it.' 
BbI  it  will  b«  fotind  on  an  exanuoation  of  tbe  whole  '  that  tbe«e 
OHCNU7  postulatca  endow  tlic  coiptucke  with  the  periodic  charac- 
tBrirtice  of  s  wave  motion.'  But  when  this  ia  done  the  oorpusclea 
become  raperfluoui,  ainoe  wave  motioa  alono  baa  been  shown 
to  mfficieDtly  explain  the  phenomena.  It  ma^  be  added  here, 
tilOBI^  periiapa  it  does  not  greatly  atiengthen  the  argument  for  the 
ware  theory,  that  now  we  have  become  aware  of  the  existence 
in  cathode  itnsms  wid  elsewhere  of  minuto  particles  of  the  order 
of  the  rorpnidea  ima^oed  by  Newton  which  niove  with  velodtiea 
eonparable  to  tlio  velocity  of  light,  we  find  that  though  these  do, 
indeed,  caoae  the  sensation  of  tight  when  tltey  enter  the  eye,  they 
So  so  not  by  dirc«-t  impact  on  the  retina,  but  indirectly  by  inducing 
fiootMeenoe  of  tbe  tiaauea  in  front  of  the  retina;  and  that  these 
ecnpiiacles,  unlike  true  light,  cannot  bo  nflected,  refracted,  or 
polarised. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  light  is  a  manif^Iation  of  energr,  then, 
Mmefflbering  that  energy  is  by  hypothesis  indoetnictiblc,  and  that 
fight  from  the  ran  tekes  about  eight  minutee  to  reach  tbo  earth, 
««  luve  to  lind  when  this  ene^y  is  stored  during  those  eight 
aiimtee  when  it  is  neither  on  tbe  son  nor  on  the  earth,  and  by 
what  it  is  carried  sctom  tbe  speoe  that  aeparatea  tts  from  tbe  ran. 
Ibt  eaisaon  theory,  aecordiDg  to  which  it  is  carried  by  minute 
BOfpuaelaa,  we  have  already  abandoned.  But  if  the  energy  of  light 
it  not  euiied  to  us  from  the  son  by  theee  imaginary  pnjectilee, 
IIm  coqMMlea,  how  then  does  it  reach  us  T  The  only  alternative 
likat  hs«  been  coaoeived,  and  it  it  foand  to  fit  tbe  facts,  has  been  to 
aoppoee  Ibat  all  space,  and  perhape  all  matter,  is  full  of  a  con- 
timoiis  medium,  '  the  ether,' '  end  Uiat  the  propiftation  of  light 
depeods  upon  waves  in  this  ether,  whirh  when  once  started  at  any 
point  in  it  by  a  luminous  body,  say  by  the  sun,  are  propagated 
boat  one  portioo  to  another  nicoeanvely  till  at  last  they  reach  the 
«y«  or  aoou  otiter  noeiver.  Tbe  idea  ol  such  a  raedinm  as  is  hen 
Buggaslul  has  aseowd  so  little  objectionable  to  philosophers  in  the 
past  that  at  tbe  time  ol  Dtecaitee  ethers  seem  to  have  been  inrented 

*  ll  a%U  be  aofs  9an*ei  to  lUak  ol  ifa«  pwtMaa  of  nHttcr  m  b«llMd  to 
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oo  A»  •tightest  proTocBtioa,  till  «t  one  titne  all  tpitct  had  Ekcd 
filfed  with  them  many  time*  orcr.  But  to-iiay  only  one  sunHvea — 
vit.  that  invented  l^  Hoydens  to  account  (or  tbe  propagation  of 

Tonng,  Fmnel,  and  the  other  workers  who  establiahed  the 
wave  theory  (oand  themtelTM  able  to  throw  little  light  on  the 
nature  ol  the  ether  itaelf.  II  light  oonaiata  of  waves,  then  tbeM 
wmvw  miut  be  waves  in  something  or  waves  of  something,  and  this 
aometlmifc  moat  be  \-ery  different  from  anything  we  are  at  preaent 
aoqaainted  with.  It  cannot  be  a  solid  hke  a  atone,  nor  a  liquid 
Ul»  water,  nor  can  it  be  a  gas,  for  the  mti^rsielUr  «pace  and  the 
moat  completely  evacuated  leoeivers  transmit  light,  and,  therefore, 
ore  filled  with  ether.  It  must  be  something  vastly  le«  dcuse  thui 
any  gaa,  vet  it  must  be  incompressible  and  resist  being  torn  or  cut 
asonder  more  stror^ly  than  ateel.  It  is  not  a  jelly,  for  things  can 
more  about  in  it  far  more  freely  than  in  air,  and  yet  it  leaistB 
cutting  and  teftring,  and  propagates  vibrations  which  arc  com- 
mnnicated  to  it.  Wc  assume  its  existence,  and  wc  deduce  its  pro- 
perties from  what  we  know  about  light  An<l  radiant  heat ;  and  oar 
coDvietioi)  of  tbo  truth  of  thcsv  deductions  has  been  strengthened 
by  tbe  discovery  that  these  propertieH  of  the  ether  ore  thow  re* 
(joired  to  account  for  many  electrieal  and  magnetic  phernHnena. 
But  what  it  is  wo  do  not  know.  When  we  expend  energy  ia 
trlectrifyiog  a  body  or  in  raising  it  from  the  earth's  sarfaco,  so  that 
rae^  disappears,  or  becomes  potential,  as  w  say,  it  may  be  that 
the  cncrg)-  passes  somebow  into  the  ether,  much  as  the  cnei^gy  of 
light  is  stored  in  the  ether  during  the  period  which  elapse*  between 
ita  disappearance  tvxa  the  »un  and  its  rcappeaiance  at  or  near  the 
earth's  stuface  eight  minutes  afterwards. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  idea  of  the  proiwrtks  of  tbe  ether 
van  be  got,  perhaps,  by  making  a  simple  expeiimcnt  with  a  large 
lump  of  jelly  and  two  bat  pins.  If  you  stick  the  hat  pins  into 
oppodte  sides  of  the  jelly  and  make  one  of  them  quiver  up  and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side,  or  in  a  circular  direction,  you  will  find 
ita  motions  are  so  conveyed  to  the  second  hat  pin  that  this  also 
moves  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Tbe  waves  which  start  from 
tbe  first  pin  find  their  way  through  the  jelly  to  the  second  without 
undergoing  any  change  in  tbvir  general  character.  Note,  however, 
that  this  does  not  show  that  tbe  ether  ia  a  jelly.  It  only  aSords  os 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  transference  of  energy  from  uDe 
point  in  a  medium  to  another  by  waves  of  a  particular  kind. 
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W*  ntHt  admit  tlwt  the  etber  panDMtM  not  only  the  mter- 
itelUr  flfMce  UiAt  aepumt«B  the  hesvoaly  bodies,  bat  aim  all  ikott 
fonns  ol  matter  by  wliieh  lumtooug,  elMtric,  and  magnetjc  dia- 
toibaocea  can  be  tranamittad.  For  the  vibntiotu  we  meet  with 
among  tlw  tnat«hal  pattidea  of  such  suUtaoces  aa  glass  or  air 
travel  far  too  aloggisUjr  to  allow  ns  to  suppose  that  light,  for 
•xampl*.  may  be  cinnveyed  by  vibrationH  among  tlK'Jr  nudMokM, 
tbongh  we  may  believe  thtae  mokcalcB  are  not  without  their  infla* 
«Qce,  wb«i  wc  remember  that  tight  does  not  travnl  at  all  through 
acme  things  and  travels  with  different  velocities  through  those 
wUdi  do  transmit  it. 

li  WB  throw  a  sttuic  into  a  pool  of  atiU  water,  we  see  a  suooea- 
o(  wavea  atart  from  the  point  where  the  stone  strikes  the 
and  spread  oat  to  the  banks  io  every  direction.  And  those 
who  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  sound  tell  us  that  this  is 
[■miaftiUil  by  waves  in  the  air  which  spread  frcun  the  soarca  of  the 
diMarfaaoee  in  eveiy  direction  in  an  analogtms  though  not  in  aD 
ezaelly  similar  manner.  But  when  we  seek  to  explain  the  propag»- 
tton  of  hgfat  by  waves,  two  difficulties  arrest  us.  First,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  since  light  is  propagated  in  the  most  perfect  vactnun, 
tad  through  the  interBtellar  spaces  as  readily  as  in  glass,  water,  or 
■ir,  we  most  discover  or  invent  aomsthing  in  whicli  it«  wavos  can  be 
gMieratcd,  and  through  which  tliey  can  mo^-e  in  space.  This  we 
bave  acoomplishcd  by  means  of  the  ether.  Set-ondiy,  that  waves 
likB  aonnd  waves  wUl  not,  it  is  found,  account  for  the  aotoal 
cbanatmstica  of  light  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

If  we  think  of  wave  miction  in  a  gas  or  liquid,  and  conceive  it 
Io  dtpcsd  on  movements  of  the  moleculiw  of  the  substance  con- 
oanied,  w«  shall  see  that  these  movements  might,  in  eSect,  take 
phCB  in  several  warn  Imagimt,  tot  example,  that  waves  paaa  in 
Ifca  difection  of  the  tinea  o(  type  oa  this  page,  and  from  left  to 
ri^t,  and  that  the  printed  letters  represent  the  particles  o{ 
mallm  Then  you  will  ace  that  tha  wmna  tnigbt  be  produced  by 
thm  particles  oscillating  longitadiaaUy,  backwards  and  forwards, 
aloag  the  bne  of  propagation  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  alternate 
uf  oomptvsBion  and  rarefaction  as  suggested  below  : 
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And,  figwa,  cm  the  other  hand,  Uut  U»e  pattidee  might  sinog 
acnas  ttw  line  trsnsvencly,  upwarda  and  downwards,  ao  aa  to 
{tfodooe  undolations  of  quite  a  different  order,  Uke  tboeo  Bnggeatcd 
by  thia  accond  RgoK,  in  which  two  complete  waves  are  indi- 
oated: 


Now  aonnd  is  propagated  throii|;h  the  air  by  waves  of  the  fint 
land — by  longitudinal  waves,  and  in  the  euly  daya  of  die  undula- 
tory  theory  luminous  undulations  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  similar 
character.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  phencHnena  of  polanu- 
tion  of  light  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  waves  of  this  kind ; 
wid  this  led  Newton  to  reject  the  wave  theory,  and  delayed  its 
final  triumph  till  Fieanol,  following  up  a  aoggeetioa  made  befon 
his  time  that  light  waves  might  be  transverse  waves,  overcAme  the 
diffiooltr,  and  so  clourcd  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  optics. 

Hub  geoer^isation,  the  wave  theory  of  li^t,  bad  hardly  had 
lime  to  become  familiar  when  Faraday,  in  1849,  made  a  disoomy 
which,  though  it  stood  alone  for  a  time,  waa  the  herald  of  ecaae  of 
the  greateat  triumphs  of  science  in  modem  times.  Thia  diacorery 
levubd  the  prvgnant  fact  that  a  strong  magnet  exercises  a  pecaltat 
actum  on  polariaed  light,  and  eetabliahed  a  ielatJ<H)  between  Ugbt 
and  magnetism  which  gave  a  new  t«im  to  the  trend  of  thoo^ti, 
and  restdted,  in  the  end,  in  nothing  leas  than  the  annexation  of  the 
science  of  light  by  the  acaenoe  of  electricity. 

If  you  torn  over  the  pages  of  some  modem  books  on  electricity, 
you  will  very  likely  find  out  that  the  cleotiidan  of  t<Mlay  no  longer 
thinks  all  electrical  pJuntHnena  can  be  soEBciently  explained  by  the 
hypothesia  that  electrified  bodies  carry  in  them  something,  called 
electricity,  which  can  Bow  tbrough  the  pores,  or  perhaps  even 
through  the  substance,  of  many  fonna  of  matter,  more  or 
water  will  flow  through  a  tube.  Tour  authors  may  find  it 
venient  to  discuas  many  phenomena  from  the  p<»nC  of  vtow  of  thk 
hypothesis,  but  you  will  discover  that  sometimtut  tL<-y  are  thinking 
of  wave  mutioD  rather  than  of  the  flow  of  any  kind  of  fiuid. 

It  has  DOW  long  been  known  to  us  that  massM  of  matter  may 
be  set  in  motion  by  making  aae  of  the  repolsbns  between  magnets 
and    circuits   carrying   currenta   of   electricity.    Again,    modem 
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Bhom  OS  tbat  electrical  diatorbanoes  like  those  made  use 
of  in  wireless  idegraphjr  eta  be  propagated,  like  tight,  at  vast 
velocities  through  great  dotanoes,  evoa  tboa^  ao  tangible  oonnec- 
tioo  exiats  b«twe«n  the  aoorce  of  tfao  disturb&noa  and  th«  diitant 
reomver  by  which  we  can  BUppoae  the  distorbanm  to  be  carried. 
Facts  like  these,  when  carefully  conatdered,  could  not  fail  aa  they 
•ocamolaUd  to  give  new  colour  to  clrctncol  theory.  For  if  we 
adnut  that  ttiergy  is  iodestmctiUe,  then,  when  it  disappears  at  one 
•pot  and  ■obsequenlly  re-appears  at  another,  it  muat  have  con- 
tuiaed  in  existeaoe.  as  we  said  before,  in  the  interval : — a  conaidera- 
tioQ  which  seems  to  compel  ua  to  conclude  that  in  the  case  of 
dcctneal  disturbance*  such  as  those  we  are  thinking  of,  as  in  the 
caaa  of  li^t,  the  enei^  concerned  must  be  conveytA  by  the  aid 
of  a  medittm  of  tome  sort  or  other — possibly,  indeed,  by  the  ether. 

But  does  not  tlua  saggeet  an  analogy,  more  or  less  close,  between 
•laetrical  distnibancea  in  question  ami  light  it»clf  1  And  if 
is  BQoh  an  analogy,  if  there  be  waves  of  electricity  aa  well  aa 
wavea  of  light,  then,  U  it  not  clear  that  we  have  a  definite  and 
moat  iot«niitiDg  problem  pnaantcd  to  us— viz.  to  find  whether 
dactrie  waves  and  light  wavea  are  aimilar  or  disaimtlar  in  their 
propertiis,  and,  in  the  latter  cbm,  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  are 
(be  reUtioaa  betweea  them  T 

Hm  fini  * dectnmi^netk  theory  of  light'  was  proposed  'as  a 
matter  for  speculation '  by  Faraday  in  1846.  But  the  first  real 
step  towards  the  catabtiihment  of  such  a  theory  was  taken  by  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  dectiicity  aonu  jeais  later, 
vlieo  he  found  the  *  elasticily  of  the  magnetic  mediani  in  atr  to  be 
Um  HiDe  as  that  of  the  luminous  medium,  "  the  other,"  i(,'  as  be 
aayi;  *  tbeae  two  co-existent,  co-extensive,  and  e^joally  elastic  media 
an  not  rather  one  mediimL' 

Clerk  Haxweirs  worlc  is  not  easy  to  follow,  aad  it  could 
not  be  made  clear  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article.  But  much 
may  be  leamt  about  it  from  a  perusal  of  Professoi  Olasebrook's 
'  Life  of  Maxwell,*  or  from  tbat  la«cinating  book  '  Modem  Views  of 
Efeetficity,'  by  Sir  OUver  Lodge. 

Put  briefly,  the  theory  is  this:  Tliat  tight  oonaisU  of  eleetrio 
Tibrations  in  the  ether,  and  that  light  waves  are  electric  wavea. 
light  wares  aad  deetno  distarbanoea  travel  throogh  apaoe  and 
thtoogh  the  air  aad  BOfoe  other  subetances  with  the  aame  velocity, 
btU  tlMydifitr  in  this  respect,  that  while  many  (hooaattda  ol  the 
lojigMt  visible  H^t  wave*  can  be  packed  within  an  inch,  tba  eko* 
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trical  distmbaooM  ue  of  f«r  greater  leogtii.  Ao  elrctdc  ware  may 
be  fc«t.  mile«,  or  cvra  m»ay  tboiusDds  of  auka  in  lengtb,  and 
Dooe,  I  think,  have  been  detected  of  mnch  Btoaller  length  tfaaa 
two  or  Hint  iacbe».  All  our  methods  of  exciting  the  small  lig^t 
waves  hy  boming  oU  or  gas,  by  igniting  itolids  like  tbc  nuterub 
of  tbe  iocandesoent  maotle,  or  by  means  of  electzicity  are  WB 
waetefnL  A  boy  tnnuag  a  handle,  a«  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  haa  poafl 
oatfinigbt  replace  the  boilers  and  dynamos  of  an  eluctric  li^n 
inataBstioQ  if  wc  knew  bow  to  exdte  and  maintain  dcctiic  vibn- 
tiou  of  sufficiently  small  wave  length.  How  to  do  this  is  one  «f 
the  practical  probleou  wfaidt  tba  electiioal  engineer  bos  to  face. 

Maxwell's  theory  was  fint  proposed  aboat  1861.  By  1888  H 
was  generally  admitted  in  this  ooontiy  that  an  electrical  distur- 
bance at  any  point  is  transmilted  from  that  point  by  means  of  Ot 
ether,  and  that  eleotrie  vibrationa  like  waves  of  light,  and  onlifce 
Bcnmd  waves,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  tbe  wartt 
are  propagated — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  different  in  kind  fnoi 
light  waves.  Bat  these  ideas  were  by  no  means  geneiaDy  aoo^iUd 
in  other  ooontriea  ontil  Hertz,  about  tbe  latter  date,  set  bicueU 
the  task  of  testiiig  them  experimentally. 

A  theory,  above  all,  we  must  remember,  ia  a  tool— a  tod  witli 
which  we  may  win  knowledge.  But  the  ideas  suggested  by  a 
theory  most  be  verified.  If  invisible  eleotzic  distorbances  tmlj  be 
li^t  waves,  tiien  should  it  not  be  possible  to  reflect,  re&act, 
polarise  them  T 

This  was  the  problem  Hertz  attacked  at  the  suggestion,  I 
of  Helmholts.  And  with  complete  socoeas.  He  invented 
noogniong  the  invisibtc  electric  waves  and  of  mGasuring  their  wave 
kngtha.  He  found  that  they  travel  in  air  with  tlie  velouty  of 
light.  He  showed  that  they  could  be  reflected,  refracted,  and 
pdaiiaed — that  is  to  say,  he  showed  they  had  the  diaracteiistic 
qualities  of  light. 

Now  let  us  tnm  oor  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  electrons 
or  corpuscles  which  Dr.  J.  J.  Thomson  reoc^gniscd  some  years  ago 
in  the  cathode  Htreams: — those  electrified  partides,  nearly  a  thoo- 
sand  times  smaller  than  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  generate  light 
when  they  fall  npon  reeponrire  matter,  which  can  illaminate  tbe 
eye,  and  which  are  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Is  it  not  posable  that  these  mAy  be  the  corpascles  of  Newtoo  1 
That  there  is,  as  it  were,  light  of  two  kinds— corpuscular  light,  and 
tight  doe  to  wave  motion  t    lliis  question,  I  think,  may  very  well 
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Bitea  in  the  Dunda  of  thorn  who  are  interested  in  tbrw 
,  but  wfao  bftre  been  iui«blc  to  loUow  them  cJosely.  On 
the  whoit,  the  uuwer  must  be  *  No.'  The  electrons  or  corpuwlee 
vmitied  by  fadiom,  and  found  ia  tbe  cfttlwdc  Htrvams,  no  doubt 
an  ol  such  ui  order  ol  nunatetteas  u  those  conceived  bj  Newton. 
Thef  more  with  velocitiee  which,  though  imaUer  than  tlie  velocity 
of  light,  may  be  compsted  with  the  Utter.'  they  render  the  tnmt 
ol  the  eyebaD  and  many  other  things  luminous  when  they  fall 
Dpon  them,  aod  it  is  suggimed  that  ihey  an  shot  oS  from  the  aoa, 
and  theo,  falling  upon  our  atmosphere,  are  the  cause  of  the  beautiful 
Nofthem  Ijghta.  They  cao  cany  energy,  that  is  to  say,  across  the 
intentgllar  space,  and  yield  it  ap  again  as  light  at  the  end  of  their 
iddiBey.  But  they  want  the  easential  oharacten  of  light.  They 
have  not  been  nBeoted,  refracted,  and  polarised. 

Aad  yet,  according  to  recent  spccolations,  the  ekctroiu, 
tlwHlgli  they  are  not  light,  play  an  important  part — perhaps  I 
•boold  say  an  all-important  part— io  the  genenition  of  light. 
For  we  learn  from  the  most  advanced  workers  in  this  Geld  Utat 
tfae  elcctroriH  or  corpuscle*  may  perhaps  be  r^arded  as  a  sort  of 
electric  appondage  of  the  chemical  atoms  capable  of  moving  in 
or  tDttod  the  atoms.  In  fact,  that  they  may  bo  a  sort  of  eleothcal 
aatelltteof  the  atoms.  And,  further,  that  it  may  bo  the  pulsations 
ol  the  dtetrona  which  give  matter  its  connection  with  tJie  ether. 
That  it  may  bo  the  vibrations  ol  the  electrons  of  the  atoms,  during 
aooeletatire  periods,  which  give  the  latter  their  power  of  gene- 
rating wares  in  the  ether;  to  which  case  the  kind  of  vibration 
pndaccd  by  any  atom  would  depend  upon  the  vibrations  of  the 
deettoos  it  caniea,  every  inf^aeacy  of  vibration  corresponding 
to  a  defiaita  tine  in  the  spcctnuo. 

Bat  cleetnms  carry  Degative  ohaigea  of  electricity,  and  tbete- 
fon  w«  should  expect  an  election  revolTing  round  or  in  an  atom  to 
behave  bke  an  electric  coneot.  Now,  from  what  we  know  about 
the  inflocace  of  magnetic  fields  on  eleetzio  onrrenta,  this  would  lead 
■■toexpect  that  the  morimts  of  electrons  could  be  altered  byrrMtana 
of  tngMta.  But  changes  in  the  moUona  of  the  electrons  would  alter 
ika  ehanetei  of  the  wavai  generated  by  thrm  in  the  ether — that 
IS  to  my,  it  woold  modify  the  tefrangibiltty  of  the  light  produced. 
Bat  this  it  a  change  that  we  might  hope  to  detect  by  means  of  the 
gpeotvoaoope,  for  soch  a  change  mi^t  be  expected  to  reveal  itaelf 

*ne  vtledl]r«r  UgU  t*  sboM  I««,0(IO  Bfk*  p«  Moond.     ThMoJllMiMU 
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in  tfae  CAM  of  any  given  element  hj  a  multipUcstJon  of  the  lis 
it!  qMetnim ;  •  ffwm  line  being  doobled,  for  example,  or  tripled, 
or  •TCO  dtend  to  •  faither  extent.  The  posaibititj  of  magMtt 
pndncii^  cffecU  of  thii  kind  on  light  waa  perceived,  on  theorctial 
grooBdi,  u  long  ago  as  1890  by  Dr.  Larmor,  of  Cambridge,  uu! 
had,  in  fact,  been  looked  ka  even  earlier  by  Paimday,  though  be 
did  not  expect  to  find  it  on  tlw  above  grounds.  In  18d7  it  mt 
•etnally  obaerved  by  Z«eman  in  the  caae  of  tlie  tpectram  ot  Bodann, 
aitd  since  th«n  a  number  of  workers  have  verified  and  added  tohii 
obMrrationa,  tbtts  bringing  fresh  support  to  tfae  olectroQugnsli: 
theory,  and  a1»o,  I  may  add,  atrengthening  our  belief  in  the  enateott 
of  the  electrons  and  supporting  this  '  electron  theory  of  radialice' 
which  we  owe  to  t!i«  work  and  thought  of  sach  men  aa  Dr.  Joha- 
atone  Stoney,  Dr.  H.  A.  Lorents,  Dr.  Zeeman,  and  others. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  rctom  for  a  moment  to  tbe 
point  from  whence  we  started.  Observe  how  the  oombinatioo  cf 
hypothesis  and  experiment  has  proceeded  regolarty  and  gradnsllr, 
step  by  Btep,  '  never  hasting,  never  reating.'  First,  the  wat» 
theory  of  Voung  and  Fresncl ;  then  the  elactnmagrwtac  theoty  of 
Oerk  Maxwell,  and  its  verification  by  Hertz;  then,  again,  tbi 
disoovery  of  electrons,  and  the  idea  that  these  msy  confer  npoo 
atoms  tbe  power  of  geneiating  wave  motions  in  the  ether :  wkile 
the  '  Zeeman  eflect,'  only  obser\-od  in  1897,  falls  into  its  place  ud 
helps  to  bind  the  whole  together.  Here,  whatever  may  be  lbs  bte 
of  *  the  electron  theory  of  the  magnetisation  of  light,*  »  nothins 
but  orderly  progress. 

W.  A.  SaE5ST0!re. 
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Ir  yoD  have  been  wiaej;  and  well  brought  up,  you  will  have  read 
Uw  ft0l7  of  the  nun  who  lulled  tb«  cuckoo.  This,  oq  tim  oon- 
U*ry,  ii  the  stoijr  of  one  who  tried  to  do  a  cuckoo  a  good  turn. 
Bat  tbey  did  not  remain  fricodt  afterwanU.  as  you  shall  hear. 

Oobbin,  when  he  began  lile  on  kid  own  account,  having  lost 
bther  aod  mother,  n-a*  not  thought  much  o(  by  tbow  who  em- 
plo;«d  him,  however  much  tbey  came  to  think  of  him  afterwards ; 
•0,  ••  be  seemed  fit  for  nothing  better,  tbey  eenc  him  into  the 
fields  to  scare  l»ids.  Before  long  be  knew  more  about  birds  than 
ke  did  about  hia  bUow-mea,  onderstaDding  their  talk  and  their 
wmyi^  as  we  also  sboukl  were  we  not  bo  coooemed  over  ooraelves. 
Be  knew  all  the  kinds,  and  their  qualities,  how  some  were  peace- 
lorin^  and  some  quarrelsome,  many  foolish,  and  a  few  wise  ;  and 
ha  knew  that  of  all  tlie  birds  that  flew  under  heaven  the  cuckoo 
ma  the  vaioeet  of  heart.  Its  rery  note  was  a  crow  over  other 
birds.  '  You  slave  for  a  living,  while  I  live  idle,'  was  its  boast. 
*  1  lay  my  eggs,  and  yon  hatch  them !  I,  the  cnckoo,  am  the  most 
iodotent  of  birds ;  you,  the  drodgcs,  listen,  and  be  envious  ! ' 

Cobbin  would  talk  now  and  then  to  a  cuckoo  which  came  and  sat 
in  the  tree  nnder  which  he  pUed  his  dappers  ;  and  the  binl's  aojtwen 
to  bim  were  all  pride,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy.  Never  was  a 
cteatore  so  oonicnted  with  itself,  having  so  little  to  be  proud  of. 

*  1  should  be  ashamed,'  said  Cobbin,  '  to  In  a  binl,  and  not 
know  how  to  make  a  nest.' 

*  ¥nu  says  I  don't  know  how  to  make  a  neat  ? '  retorted  (be 
codno.  '  I  have  no  need  for  ooo.  Other  birds  are  only  too 
jUasid  to  look  after  my  brood  for  me.    Why  waste  my  time  I  * 

*  Too  do  nothing  but  waste  it,'  said  Cobbin. 

*  Not  if  I  get  what  1  want  out  of  it ;  that's  not  waaUng  it  1 
"  fituff  while  you  can,  and  be  lasy  while  yon  may,"  ts  my  motto.' 

Cobbin  threw  a  stone  up  at  the  tiir<J,  and  drove  her  away.  '  Qo 
aad  be  lasy  somewhere  else,  then  1 '  said  ho.     '  Vm  tired  of  you.' 

Bftt  the  eofikoo  hod  the  most  imperturbable  good  opinion  of 
baiMl^  and  waa  back  again  the  next  day  talking  on  the  tame  dear 
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topio— the  pleMun  it  wu  to  have  her  own  whimsical  way  is  life. 
Tbe  cDclcoo  says  s  great  many  tliingB  oa  its  two  notes  to  thou 
tlist  have  can  to  beiLr  it. 

Now  Oobbin  wss  cnnntiig  in  his  own  alow  way,  when  he  albmd 
hininilf  to  think  at  all ;  and  he  lemembsnid  that  in  a  week's  tinu 
Oun  was  to  be  a  great  catUe-matket  and  sheep-faii  on  One  Tw. 
Hill,  to  which  all  the  woild  would  be  cotnlag.  So  the  next  day  k 
satd  to  the  CQckoo  : '  I  hare  been  telling  folk  that  yoa  conld  cidjr 
build  a  neat  for  youraeU  if  you  chose  to  ;  bat  oot  a  soul  will  brieve 
me.  They  My  latineaa  baa  made  you  ciiunsy  of  claw  ;  scone  ewa 
think  yon  have  grown  web-footed.' 

'  They  think  that,  do  they  1 '  said  the  cockoo,  rnfBing  at  tbt 
tDJDStioe  of  it. 

*  Now,*  said  Cobbin, '  I  have  been  thinking  that  to  moke  a  d| 
becatise  yoa  waot  one  may  be  a  poor  sort  of  thing  to  do ;  bq^H 
make  a  niBst  that  you  haven't  tlie  least  use  for,  merely  for  the  boooD 
and  glory  of  it— that  would  be  rather  fine,  wouldn't  it  t  * 

*  Hey  !  *  said  the  cuckoo.  '  That  sounds  reasonable.  Ssy  \i 
again,  will  you  t ' 

Cobbin  repeated  his  propoAidon,  and  the  cuckoo  sat  wiA  hui 
on  one  side,  lifting  ftrst  one  claw  and  then  the  other,  cooniea^ 
the  matter. 

'  Well,*  she  said  at  last,  *  I  don't  ssy  there  isn't  somethii^  i&  h- 
rU  think  it  over.'    And,  so  saying,  she  flew  away  to  fn»h  putmcs. 

The  next  day  she  retained.  '  What  are  people  saying  abani 
me  now  ? '  she  inqnired,  choosing  a  bough  to  sit  down  on :— '  at 
and  my  nest.  I  mean.' 

'  Not  roucb  that's  new,'  replied  Cobbin.  '  Wien  I  told  tJiea 
you  were  thinking  about  it,  they  laughed,  and  aaid  you  m^ 
think  till  your  taiMeathers  fell  out.  but  that  nothing  else  wmtU 
ever  come  of  it.' 

This  did  not  please  the  cuckoo  any  more  than  the  previouf 
saying  had  done.  '  That  shows  their  ignorsooc,*  said  she.  *  As  s 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  designed  one ;  but  I'm  too  lasy  to  cany 
it  out.* 

Cobbin  said :  *  If  you  voold  only  start  making  it,  why,  ywi 
would  have  all  the  people  from  miles  round  to  look  at  you ! ' 

'  Should  1 1 '  said  the  cuckoo. 

'Thousands  of  them;  and  sheep,  and  hones,  and  cattle  as 
well,'  deciarw!  Cobbin.  '  No  end  of  them ;  and  they  would  sll 
stand  round  and  say,  "  Look  what  a  clercr  cuckoo  it  is  1    Who 
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■»jn  DOW  Uut  «  cuckoo  can't  make  &  qoic  when  there's  hoooar  and 
^oty  in  doing  iti  "' 

*  Ah  !  *  nid  tbe  cuokoo.    '  To-awrrow  I  will  begin.* 
'  On«  Tree  Hill  wookl  be  a  good  place,*  said  Cobbin.    '  I  will 

l«ll  eTcrj^bodj.* 

The  naxt  day  tbe  cuckoo  said :  '  If  70a  will  lint  gatlicr  the 
■ticka  for  me,  and  cany  them  op  into  the  tree  on  One  Tree  Hill, 
1  wiQ  do  the  arranging.* 

Cobbtn  waa  quite  raady.  He  gathered  the  stJoka  and  climbed 
ap  into  the  tree  with  them ;  and  the  cuckoo  pUyed  at  arranging 
I  Aam.  Bat,  under  her  arrangement,  they  always  fell  down  again, 
and  Oohinn  had  to  go  down  after  thvm. 

'  Yon  haven't  brought  me  the  right  aort,'  said  the  caokoo, 
*Tbeae  an  dirty;  tboy  soil  my  claws.  Yon  put  them  together, 
■ad  I  will  tell  you  how  to.' 

So  Oobbin  put  together  the  cuckoo's  nest  for  her,  while  she 
looked  on.  giving  him  orders  which  be  did  not  in  the  least  follow. 
*  There,'  said  Cobbin,  '  now  you  have  built  yonraelf  a  nest ;  hot 
nobody  will  believe  it  is  yours  onleas  you  Ifty  one  of  yoor  (nra  eggs 
in  it — merely  for  the  honour  and  glory,* 

*  Lay  ui  egg  in  it ! '  cried  the  cuckoo.    *  Who's  to  look  after 

,   ur 

^H  *  Oh,  we  will  Me  to  that  pi«spiitly,'  said  Oobbin.  '  Be  quick ! 
^Bo>Bonow  monting  tbe  people  will  be  arriving !  Be  quick,  or  you 
HMB  be  too  late  to  oonvince  them.' 

Aad,  sure  enough,  on  the  morrow,  tbe  cuckoo  looked  out  from 
ihm  tiee,  and  mw  people  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  tens  and  hundreds 
aad  tkooauids  arriving  from  all  sides  of  the  country  at  oooe.  'They 
are  coming  to  see  me,'  she  ched,  excitedly  laying  an  egg  in  the  nett, 
m  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it  when  the  time  came. 

She  aat  in  the  neat,  and  saw  the  crowd  gathuring  below,  and 
grew  quite  hot  with  excitement.  *  But  they  don't  seem  to  see  me,' 
■ha  said  at  last ;  ^  they  all  aeem  ■■  occupied  as  if  they  were  laying 
>  ol  their  own,  the  idtots  1  U  it  ia  to  be  a  raca,  we  will  see  iriio 
do  it  brjt,'  and,  patting  a  determined  fooe  on  the  matter,  she 
pcomptly  laid  thne  more  eggs. 

And  she  was  to  hot  00  it^  and  aat  so  tighty  waiting  for  the 
crowd  to  look  np  and  pay  bar  the  honour  that  was  due,  that  before 
Fair  w«ek  was  ont  a  terrible  tlung  happened.    All  at  onoo  tbe  (our 
IggiMls  cracked  opes,  and  oat  looked  four  acarsy  young  cuokoos 
tBearen  help  me  t '  cried  the  eoekoo,  aghsst.    '  What  has  brought 
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thu  apon  me  T  Do  I  see  myself  actoally  a  mother  T  *  She  BhUtod 
aoeasUjr  about  the  nest,  dedaring  that  there  was  do  looger  a  com-  . 
(ortable  place  to  sit  down  to  ;  and  the  foor  little  cuckoos  pecked  at  I 
her  with  might  and  maio,  crying,  '  Get  up,  f  ou  lasy  thing,  and 
feed  ns !    Go  out  and  get  food  for  as,  can't  you  I ' 

A  aeoso  of  motherhood  took  poDOsaaion  of  the  anfoitonate  bird, 
and  a  harassing  longing  to  fill  the  litUe  stomachs,  which  refused  to 
be  sat  on,  drove  her  afield.  All  day  she  plied  her  task,  having 
no  mate  to  help  her,  and  came  back  at  nightfall  qiut«  weak 
of  wing ;  and  all  the  next  day  it  was  the  same,  and  the  next 
as  welL  On  the  fourth  morning  when  she  woke  op  she  noticed 
what  she  had  been  too  busy  to  notice  before — ^that  all  the  Pair 
people,  with  their  sheep  aod  cattle,  had  gone  away  without  even 
iooking  at  her.  Then,  where  had  been  thonsaods,  sat  Co' 
alone ;  be  looked  up  at  her  with  a  friendly  eye, 

■  Well,'  said  Cobbin.  *  how  do  you  feel  now  ? ' 

'  A  little  empty,'  said  the  cuckoo.    '  Why  have  all  the 
gone  without  looking  at  me  ?  * 

'  Why,  to  tell  the   truth.*  said  Cobbin,  '  when  thoy  saw 
with  a  nest  full  of  young,  hard  at  work  feeding  them,  tliey  thought 
nothing  of  you.    They  said  you  were  too  good  and  ordinary  to  be  s 
cuckoo.' 

'  Then  I  have  had  all  my  pains  for  nothing  I  *  cried  the  cacJcoo. 

'  Ob,  not  for  nothing,*  said  Cobbin  oonsoUngly.  *  AH  thoM 
people  who  came  here  have  gone  away  quite  rich ;  they  have  sold 
thoosanda  aod  thooaanda  of  aheep  and  oatUe  which  they  wouldn't 
have  done  otherwise.' 

The  cuckoo  thought  a  while  before  she  said,  '  And  I  ha\-e  beeo 
sold,  too  I ' 

'  You  have,'  said  Cobbin ;  '  but  look  what  a  bargain — foor 
young  cuckoos,  who  will  presently  be  as  big  and  fine  as  yon  are, 
and  a  nest  thrown  in  gratis.* 

'  You  ate  a  wicked  boy,'  aaid  the  cuckoo,  '  and  you  have  quite 
8p<»leid  my  summer  holiday.' 

'  Your  summer  holiday  was  spoiling  you,*  said  Cobbin. 

Just  then  the  four  young  cuckoos  woke  up,  and  dug  their  motbtr 
in  the  ribs  so  hard  that  they  fairly  jerked  her  oat  of  the  nesL 
'  Get  up,  you  laty  thbg,  and  (etch  food  for  ua  1 '  they  shot^ted. 

'  Oh,  how  I  bate  you ; — and  you,  too  I '  she  cried  to  Cobbb  • 
but  she  did  as  she  was  bid.  Mstemtty  was  a  wonderful  cura  for 
her  vapours,  while  it  lasted  ;  but  she  never  forgave  CobUn. 

-«  X-ACBEXCE  HOCSWAW. 
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V.  nt£  CASS  OF  suzABsru  cjxmxc. 

Dw'l  1«(  yon-  poor  tittle 
UBteb«Uua»dl 

'Ktsbtoxb  has  )ioanl  of  the  ciM  of  Elizabetli  Coimiiig,'  tmt«9 
Jofan  Paget;  mad  till  ntoeotly  I  agreed  with  liim.     But  fire 

■X  yean  ago  the  coso  of  Elisabeth  Canning  repeated  itsoU  in  a 
marrellooa  way,  and  then  but  few  persons  of  my  acquainUncc  hutl 
erer  bean!  of  that  mystenoos  girl. 

Tlw  noent  caae,  so  stnnge  a  parsJlel  to  thai  o(  1753,  wa«  Ihu  : 
la  Cbealure  lived  a  young  woman  whose  business  in  life  was  that 
of  a  daily  govemeso.  One  Sonday  ber  family  went  to  chuR^h  in 
the  morning,  but  ih«  set  oil  to  skate,  by  herself,  on  a  lonely  pond. 
Sbftms  never  seen  or  heard  of  again  tlU,  in  the  dude  of  the  following 
Tbtnday,  her  hat  waa  fotmd  outside  of  the  door  of  her  father's 
tannyatd.  Her  frieod*  disoovered  her  hard  by  in  a  most  mia«r> 
able  eooditiott.  weak,  emaciated,  and  with  ber  skull  fractured. 
Her  explanation  was  that  a  man  hafl  Bciiwd  ber  on  the  ic«,  or  aa 
■be  left  it,  had  dragged  her  acroxa  thg  Goldjt,  and  had  shut  her  up 
in  a  house,  from  which  she  escaped,  crawled  to  her  father's  hornet 
aod,  when  she  found  benelf  unable  to  go  further,  tossed  her  bat 
towards  the  farm  door.  No  such  man  as  aha  described,  aud  no 
hoaae  in  which  slie  had  been  imprisooed,  were  ever  found.  Tbo 
pri*!  character  wu  excellent,  nothing  pcHnted  to  her  oondition 
bea^  the  remit  if  une  o^jps  AAeeelte ;  but  the  neighbours,  of  course, 
Biade  iosiimations,  and  a  lady  of  my  acquainUinoe,  who  visited  the 
ptTa  notber,  found  herself  almost  alone  iu  placing  a  charitable 
ooQstraetian  on  the  adventure. 

My  theory  was  that  the  girl  bail  fractoied  her  ^uU  by  a  UU  on 
the  ice.  had  crawled  to  and  Iain  in  au  unviiited  aathouee  of  (he 
fonn,  aod  on  that  Thursday  night  was  wanderiog  out,  in  a  dis* 
tranght  state,  not  wandetii^  in.  Her  story  would  be  the  result  u[ 
'  eenbtol  wnditiph  fihT*""  of  ibe  bnin. 
■  OofTrifht,  UDt,  \rf  Awlm  Ucg,  la  tbe  VbUkA  BUtv  ol  Aiiinl<» 

TOL.  XTL— SO.  «,  XA.  Vk 
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It  was  wliUe  people  ven  discoBsbg  tlus  afiair,  a  second  edit* 
of  Elizabeth  Cauung'a,  that  one  found  out  tiow  forgotten  mi 
Elizabeth.  r^ 

On  January  1,  17S3,  Elizabeth  was  in  licr  ei^t«cntli  rear. 
She  was  the  daught«r  nf  a  carpenter  in  Aldermanbur^  ;  her  mother, 
who  had  [oar  youiigt>r  chil<lren,  was  a  widow,  very  poor,  and  d( 
tlte  best  character.  Elizabeth  was  short  of  stat^ire,  ruddy  of  com- 
plexion,  and,  owmg  to  an  accident  in  childhood — Uie  6m  of  a 
ganct  coiling  on  her  head— was  subject  to  fits  of  unconjscionsoctt 
on  any  alarm.  On  leanung  this,  the  mind  flies  to  hysteria,  with 
its  Bcoompaniment  of  diabdical  fabenesa,  for  an  explanation  of  htr 
sdventore.  Bat  hysteria  does  not  aerre  the  torn.  The  giil  had 
been  for  years  in  sorvioe  with  a  Mr.  Wintlcbory,  a  publican.  H« 
gave  her  the  highest  character  for  honesty  and  reaerrc  ;  she  did  not 
attend  to  the  customers  at  tlie  bar,  she  kept  to  herself,  alio  bad  do 
young  man,  and  she  only  kft  Wintlebuiy's  for  a  better  place— at 
a  ^r.  Lyon's,  a  near  neighbour  of  her  mother.  Lyon,  a  caqMtittf. 
coiToboiated,  as  did  all  the  neighboun,  on  the  points  of 
and  honesty. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1753,  Elizabeth  wore  her  holiday 
'  a  purple  masquerade  stufi  gowu,  a  white  handkerchief  and 
a  black  quilted  petlicoot,  a  greou  uodeiooat,  black  shoes,  bbe 
stockings,  a  white  shaving  hat  with  gieon  ribbons,'  and  '  a  rci; 
Toddy  odour.'  She  had  her  wages,  or  Chiistma^box,  in  her  pocket 
— a  golden  half-guinea  in  a  little  box,  with  three  shillings  and  i 
few  coppers,  including  a  farthing.  Tba  pence  slic  gave  to  three  uf 
hci  little  brothers  luid  sistors.  One  boy,  however,  *  had  hufied 
her,'  and  got  no  penny.  But  she  relented,  and,  when  fihe  went  out. 
bongbt  for  him  a  minee-pie.  Her  visit  of  New  Year's  Day  was  to 
hor  nintcmal  aunt,  Mrs.  CoUey,  Itviog  at  Saltpetre  Bank  (Dock 
Stieetv  behind  the  London  Dock).  She  meant  to  return  in  tiow 
to  buy,  with  her  uiotJwr.  a  cloak,  but  the  Colleys  had  a  cokl  early 
dinner,  and  kept  her  till  aboat  d  ?.u.  far  s  hot  supper. 

Already,  at  9  p.m..  Mr.  Lyon  had  sent  to  Mis.  Cann'utg's  toM 
make  inquiries ;  the  girl  was  not  wont  to  stay  out  &o  late  on  a^ 
hcJiday.  About  9  pJi.,  in  fact,  the  two  Cotbeys  were  escorting 
Elizabeth  as  far  a>  Houndsditch. 

The  rest  is  mystery ! 

On  Elizabeth's  non-arrival  Mrs.  Canning  sent  her  tad.  a  lit 
after  ten,  to  the  Colteys,  who  were  in  bed.    Thv  nig'i ' 
in  aozioiw  search,  to  no  avail ;  by  six  in  the  moniing  in  ^  _.  _ 
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Rj  nnewed.  W«ekB  vent  by.  Un.  Chiming,  aided  by  tli9 
iboon,  vtrvrtbed  in  Uw  pftpttn,  OMDtioning  a  report  of  shmkt 
hmid  tma  a  ooadi  la  Biabopagate  8tiwt  in  the  small  momtng 
houn  of  January  2.  The  toother,  a  Churchwoaian,  liad  piayon 
put  ap  at  aereisl  churches,  and  at  Hi.  Wedoy's  cHapel.  She  alao 
oooaolted  a  oheap  *  wiae  man,'  vriioae  aapect  alaimed  ber,  but  wboaa 
wBdom  took  Uie  fonn  of  advisiiig  her  to  go  on  advertising.  It  waa 
laUr  rumoured  that  he  said  the  girl  was  in  tfa«  hands  of  '  an  old 
black  woman.*  and  would  return ;  but  Mn,  Canning  admitted 
nothing  o[  all  this.  Sceptics,  with  their  usual  acuteneaa,  main- 
tained that  the  diaappearaooe  was  meant  to  stimulata  charity,  and 
that  tJie  mother  knew  where  tlw  daughter  was ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  daughter  had  fled  to  give  birth  to  a  child  in  secret,  or  for 
Miotlwr  reason  incident  to  '  the  ]roung  and  gay,'  as  one  of  the 
oounael  employed  euphemistically  put  the  case.  The  medical 
•vidsoea  attar^  aoouted  these  saggeatiooi.  OeUib  arc  neediest, 
bat  these  thecmes  were  certainly  impoasibla.  The  character  of  La 
FaoaDe  waa  not  more  stainJeu  than  Eliiabetb's. 

About  10.15  PJi.  on  January  29,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Uartyidoai 
of  King  Cbaile*— «o  the  poor  wonieik  dated  it— Mrs.  Canning  waa 
on  ber  knees,  praying — so  said  her  sppreotioe — that  she  mi^t 
bflbold  even  if  it  were  bat  an  apparition  of  ber  daughter ;  such 
KM  her  daily  prayer.    It  was  as  in  Wordsworth's  '  AJUictioo  of 

Xargatet': 

^^^^  I  look  fiv  s'>°*t>T  InU  aooB  *nU  ton* 

^^^^fe  Tbcir  faj  i«  mb;  'iIm  laimij  nU 

^^^^B  Bctwvcn  t^  Unng  aai  tbe  deull 

^B  At  that  moment  then  was  a  sound  at  Uio  door.  Tbe  'prentice 
^ktaed  it,  and  was  aghast;  the  mother's  iirayer  seemed  to  be 
Bniweied,  tot  there,  bleeding,  bowed  doable,  livid,  ragged,  with  a 
doth  about  ber  head,  and  clad  in  a  dirty  dreaaing-jnckut  and  a 
fihhy  dngf^  pctQcoat,  was  Rliaabeth  Canniug.  Sbo  had  ofiglected 
h«  Gtlfe  brother  that 'fau6ed  ber*  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  she  had 
bMD  thinking  ol  htm,  and  now  she  gave  her  mother  (or  him  all 
that  ahe  bad— tbe  farthing ! 

VoD  see  t^t  I  am  on  EUiabelh's  niie,  that  farthing  touch,  and 
■Botber,  with  the  piety,  honesty,  loyalty,  and  even  the  supctsti* 
tiaa  ol  her  people,  hare  made  ma  bet  iMtrtasan.  as  was  Mr.  Uenry 

tldiaf,  tbe  well-known  magirtiatc. 
Bome  bieods  were  sent  for,  Mis.  Uyera,  Hias  Pblly  Lyon, 
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din^ter  of  Iter  ouster,  and  otiKn ;  wliile  bcuybodiea  floclced  id, 
MooDft  tbem  one  Robert  Scarrat,  a  toiler,  who  had  ao  penooal. 
knowledge  o(  EUzabctb.  A  little  wiite  was  mulled ;  the  gtrl  cooU 
not  GwaDow  it,  emaciated  as  abe  was.  Her  ooadition  need  not  be 
deocribed  in  d«tail,  but  she  was  very  near  her  death,  as  the  medical 
evidence,  aad  that  of  a  midwife  (who  oooaolod  Hrs.  Canning  on  one 
point),  proves  beyond  poeBJbility  of  eavil. 

The  girl  told  her  atoiy;  but  what  did  ahe  teUt     Hr.  Austin 
Dobscm,  in  '  Tbe  DictionBiy  of  National  Btography,'  says  that  her 
tale  '  gradually  took  shape  under  the  questions  of  aympathisiiig 
ludghboars,'  uid  oeitainly,  on  some  pointa,  she  gave  affirmative 
annren  to  leading  queiitwiu  asked  by  Robert  Scazrat.    Tbe  diS 
colty  is  that  tbe  neighbours*  accounta  of  what  £li»ibetb  said 
her   wofu)   comlition  were  given  when  the  girl  waa  tried    for  pe^ 
jury  in  April-May  1754,     We  must  therefore  make  ollowanco 
friendly  biaa  and  mythopoeio  memory.     On  January  31,  I7S3, 
Elizabeth  made  Iwr  statement  before  Aldemiaii  Chitty.  and  the 
chief  cotint  against  licr  ia  that  what  ahe  told  Chttty  did  not  tally 
with  what  the  neighbours,  in  May  17M,  swore  that  she  told  them 
when  fhc  cume  home  on  January  2d,  1753.    This  p<Hnt  is  ova- 
looked  by  Ut.  Paget  in  lias  essay  on  the  subject.* 

On  the  other  hand,  by  17M  the  town  waa  divided  into  tm 
factions,  belicvens  and  disbelievers  in  Elizabeth ;  and  Chitty  wu 
then  a  disbeliever.  Chitty  took  but  a  few  notes  on  January  31, 
1753.  '  I  did  not  make  it  so  dititinct  as  I  ootdd  wiAli,  not  thinking 
it  could  be  the  subject  of  so  much  inquiry,'  he  admitted  in  1754. 
Moreover,  the  notes  which  he  then  produced  were  not  the  notes 
which  he  made  at  the  time, '  but  what  I  took  since  from  that  paper 
I  took  then*  (Januaiy  31,  UriS)  'of  hers  and  other  penons  that 
went  brought  before  me.'  Tiiia  is  not  intclligibk,  and  is  not  satis- 
factory. If  Elizabeth  banded  in  a  paper,  Chitty  shoul^l  have  prv 
duoed  it  in  1761.  If  he  took  notca  of  the  evidence,  why  did  be 
not  produce  the  origbal  notes  I 

These  notee,  made  when,  and  from  what  source,  u  vague,  bear 
that  Klizabeth's  tale  was  this  :  At  a  dead  wall  by  UedUm,  in  Moor- 
lielda,  about  ten  rji.,  on  Januaiy  1, 1753,  two  men  stripped  her  of 
gown,  ftprtm,  and  hat,  robbed  her  of  thirteen  shillings  awl  sixpence,  ■ 
'  struck  ber,  stimned  her,  and  piuhed  her  along  Bishoptgate  Street.'  ^ 
She  lost  consciousness — one  of  her  '  fits ' — and  recovered  heneU 
(near  EnSeU  Wash).  Here  abe  was  taken  to  a  bouse,  latex  said  to 
■  Au(J«a>iiAMA«M.pp^U7-3aCkBlaekwgo4l>,1974. 
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be  '  Hotli«r  WeOs's,*  wh^rD  '  sertral  persons '  were.  Oiittj,  itn- 
Inddl/,  doM  Bot  uy  whst  .tort  of  p«r»fln.<>,  ftnd  on  that  point  all 
tuna.  8be  wu  saked  *  to  do  aa  ibty  did.'  '  a  woman  forced  ber 
opataira  into  a  room,  and  cat  tli«  laoe  of  her  stays,*  told  her  tliere 
ma  bread  and  water  ib  the  room,  and  that  her  throat  wonld  b9 
cm  if  dte  came  oat.  The  door  was  looked  on  her.  (There  was  do 
lock ;  the  door  was  merely  bolted.)  She  lived  on  fragments  of  a 
quarlcni  loaf  and  water  '  in  a  jntdter,'  with  the  roinc«-pte  bonght 
for  her  naughty  tittle  brotber.  8h«  escaped  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  January  21f.  In  the  room  were  '  an  old  stool  or  two, 
•M  aid  picture  ova  the  rhimney,'  two  windows,  an  otd  table,  and  ao 
on.  She  forced  a  pane  in  a  window,  '  and  got  out  on  a  small  ahcd 
of  boards  or  penthouse,'  and  so  slid  to  the  groand.  She  did  not 
■•y,  tbe  akJerman  added,  that  then  was  any  hay  in  tbc  room. 
Of  bread  tbeie  were  '  foar  or  five  '  or  '  five  or  six  [Hece«.'  '  SA« 
never  maUioned  the  name  of  W^lt.^  Some  one  else  did  that  at  a 
vanture.  '  She  said  she  could  tell  nothing  of  the  woman's  name.* 
Hie  alderman  issued  a  warrant  against  this  Mrs.  Wclla.  apparently 
on  newspaper  evidence. 

Tbe  chief  points  against  Elinbeth  were  that,  wlico  WeHs'* 
pboe  was  ezamioed,  there  was  no  penthouse  to  aid  an  escape,  and 
no  oU  picture.  But,  under  a  wietcbed  kind  of  bed,  supporting 
tbe  thing,  was  a  pioture,  on  wood,  of  a  Crown.  ltlai.iam  Well* 
had  usnl  at  one  time  this  loyal  emblem  aa  a  sign,  she  keeping  a 
very  ill-faraed  house  of  call.  But,  in  December  1741^,  when  certain 
H^hland  and  Lowland  gentlemen  were  accompanying  Charlea, 
PiiDoe  Regent,  towards  the  metropolis.  Mis.  Wells  removed  into  a 
tbe  ptcttue  of  the  Crown,  as  being  apt  to  cause  political 
nusaign  may  have  been  *  the  okl  picture.'  Aa  to  bay, 
(hsra  MM  bay  in  the  room  later  searched  ;  but  penthouse  tbeie  was 


Hut  is  tbe  worst  point  in  the  alderman's  notes,  of  whatever 
Tains  these  enigmatic  documenta  may  be  held. 

One  Nash,  butler  to  the  GtJdstniths'  Company,  was  presenl  ai 
Um  examination  before  Chitty  on  January  St.  1753.  He  avcmd, 
in  May  )7&t,  what  Chitty  did  not,  that  Elisabeth  spoke  of  the 
plae*  o(  brr  impriaomncnt  as  *  a  little,  square,  darkish  room,'  with 
'  a  few  old  idctom.*  Here  the  tme-  old  picture  of  the  notes  is 
better  eridr-nie,  if  tJve  notea  are  evidenc*?.  than  Nash's  memory. 
Rut  I  find  that  he  was  harping  on  '  a  few  old  pictures  '  as  early  aa 
Match  1753.    KUxabeth  said  she  bun  her  ear  in  gitttng  ODt  of  tba 
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window,  ftnd,  in  hiat,  it  wu  freshly  col  atid  bleeding  wheo  she 
Kirived  at  home. 

All  ttii)!  of  Nuh  ia,  so  far,  the  better  evidence,  u  next  6aj, 
Febni&iy  1.  1753,  when  a  most  tumnltuott*  poiralar  inTCSttgatioe 
of  tke  supposed  honse  of  capuvity  was  made,  lie  nys  that  be  and 
otbeis,  fiodiDg  the  ditngoon  not  to  be  squan",  smaU,  and  datfnk, 
but  a  lonjt,  narrow  slit  of  a  loft,  half  full  of  hay,  expressed  dis- 
belief. Tet  it  was  proved  that  he  went  on  niggesiing  to  Lyon. 
BUtabetb's  master,  that  people  shottld  |rire  money  to  Eliaheth, 
Btid  *  wisbexl  him  sucoen.*  The  proof  was  a  letter  n[  his,  dat«I 
Febnwy  10,  1753.  Also,  Nash,  and  two  like-minded  friend*, 
hearing  Klizabeth  perjure  heraelf,  as  they  thought,  at  the  trial  ot 
tin.  Wrlls  (whom  Ehzabeth  never  mentioned  to  Chitty),  did  net 
give  evidence  against  her — on  the  most  absurdly  flimsy  excosea 
One  man  was  so  horrified  that,  in  place  of  denouncing  the  peiiwy. 
be  fled  incontinent !  Another  went  to  s  dinner,  and  Naab  to  Gold- 
smiths'  Hall,  to  his  duties  as  butler.  Soch  was  the  vigour  of  their 
scepticism. 

On  tbo  other  hand,  at  the  trial  in  ITM  the  iieighbouis  reported 
Elizabeth's  tale  as  told  on  the  ni^t  when  she  came  home,  mot* 
dead  than  alive.  Mrs.  Myers  bad  known  Klizabetb  for  ekreo 
years,  '  a  very  sober,  honest  giii  as  any  in  England.'  Bbs.  Hyen 
found  her  livid,  her  fingers  "stood  crooked";  Mm.  Canning,  Mb. 
Woodward,  and  PoUy  Lyon  were  then  present,  and  Mrs.  Myen 
knelt  beside  Elizabeth  to  bear  ber  story.  It  wan  as  Chitty  gave  it. 
till  the  point  when?  she  was  carried  into  a  house.  The  '  several 
persons '  there,  &be  said,  were  '  an  elderly  woman  and  two  yoovl 
ones.'  Her  stays  were  cut  by  the  old  woman.  Sbo  was  then 
thrust  npstaiiB  into  a  room,  wherein  was  Aoy,  o  jnltA^  of  iratir, 
and  bread  in  pieces.  Bread  may  have  been  brought  in,  water  too, 
while  she  slept>  a  point  never  noted  in  the  triala.  She  *  heard  tin 
name  of  Mother  Wills,  or  Wells,  mentioned.' 

Now  Kcarrai,  in  1754,  said  thai  he,  being  present  on  January  29, 
1753,  and  hearing  of  the  house, '  o0ered  to  bet  a  guinea  to  a  farthing 
that  it  was  Mother  WclIsV  But  Mrs.  Myers  believed  that  EKn- 
betb  mentioned  hearing  that  name  earlier ;  and  His.  Hyeis  Bunt 
have  beard  Scarrat,  if  ho  suggested  it,  bef«e  Elizabeth  nanud  il 
The  point  is  uncertain. 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  in  Mrs.  rarming'a  room  a  quarter  of  on 
after  Elizabeth's  arrival.     Ttu'  girl  »xid  she  wu  almnst  starved  tnj 
death  in  a  house  on  the  Honfordahire  road,  wfaioh  sbe  knew 
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the  Hertford  coach,  mth  which  she  was  (amiliar,  go  by. 
r^le  wwMm  who  cut  her  tUn  was  '  a  Ull,  biftck,  swarthy  woman/ 
Seamt  mhI  '  that  was  sot  Mrs.  Wells,'  which  was  [air  ou  Scairat'a 
part.  Elinbeth  d«acrib«l  tbo  two  young  wotneo  aa  being  one  bir, 
tlw  otiicr  dark ;  ao  Scamt  sworp.  Wintlcbtuy,  bei  old  master, 
lad  several  others  corroborated. 

II  th«w  aocormu  by  Mn.  Uyen,  lira.  Woodwud,  Scairst, 
Wmtlebiny,  sod  others  ue  trastworthy,  then  EExabetfa  Caunmg*a 
DBTTatire  is  tne,  for  she  fouad  the  two  girls,  the  tall,  swartliy 
womso,  th«  hay.  and  the  broken  water-fntcher,  and  almost  every- 
tliing  dse  that  she  had  mentioned  on  January  29,  at  Mother  WcUs's 
boose  when  it  was  visited  on  Febmary  I.  Bnt  we  must  remember 
that  all  aooounts  of  what  Elitabeth  said  on  January  29  and  on 
Jaoitary  31  arv  fifteen  months  after  date,  and  arc  biaased  on  botli 
odea. 

To  Mother  Welbt's  the  girl  was  taken  on  February  1.  in  what 
s  company !  The  coach,  or  cab,  was  crammed  fnll,  some  friends 
walked,  set-erat  curions  dtiwns  rode,  and,  when  Elizabeth  arrived 
at  the  boBM,  Nash,  the  bailer,  and  other  bosybodies  had  made  a 
desoent  on  it.  The  officer  with  the  warrant  was  already  there. 
Lyoo.  AMridge,  and  Hague  were  with  Kssh  in  a  cab.fand  were 
awt  by  otben  '  riding  hard,'  who  had  seir^ed  the  pef>p!D  found  at 
Ifrs.  WeDs's-  Then?  was  a  rabble  of  persons  on  foot  and  on  booo 
abofrt  the  door. 

On  entering  the  doom-ay  the  parlour  was  to  your  left,  the 
hnue  slaircam  in  front  of  you,  on  year  right  the  kitclien,  at  the 
Inititef  end  thereof  was  a  door,  and,  when  that  was  opened,  a 
IKgbt  of  stairs  led  to  a  long  Klit  of  a  loft  which.  Nosh  later  declared, 
did  not  answer  lo  EKxabetli's  description,  eapectally  as  there  was 
hay,  and,  before  Chitty,  Ehzabeth  had  mentioned  none.  There 
was  a  filthy  kind  of  bed,  on  which  now  slept  a  labogrnr  and  his 
Vila,  Fortune  and  Judith  Natus.  Naah  kept  talking  about  th« 
hay,  and  one  Adamson  roda  to  meet  Elitabeth,  and  came  back 
■ajiag  that  she  said  there  u/tu  hay.  By  Adamaon's  account  h« 
only  adced  her,  ■  Wliat  kindof  pbuewaa  itT' and  she  said, 'Awild 
Idad  of  plaw  with  bay  in  it,*  as  in  the  netjthbonn'  version  of  her 
int  narrative.  Mrs.  Myersi,  who  was  in  the  coach,  corroborated 
AdanwoB. 

n*  point  of  the  sceptita  was  that  till  Adamaoo  rode  back  to 
i»er  on  bar  way  to  Wells's  house  she  had  never  mentioDed  hay. 
Hwy  argued  that  Adamson  had  a.aked  her,  '  Wai  tltere  bay  in  the 
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room  t  *  and  Uuit  she,  laking  the  hint,  bad  ssid  '  Tes  I '  By  Ms; 
1754  Adunaoo  and  Mra.  Myera,  wbo  w«s  in  Uie  cab  with  EUxabetli, 
iroald  believe  that  AdanwoD  Had  asked  '  What  Idnd  ol  piaoo  u  it !  * 
and  that  Elisabrth  tlicn  spoke,  vitbout  saggeation,  of  the  iaj. 
The  point  is  crucial,  bat  oobody  in  1754  appears  to  have  » 
membered  that  on  February  21,  three  weeks  alter  the  event,  at 
th«  trial  of  Squires  attd  Wells,  Adamson  liad  givea  exactly  ihe  sane 
evideooc  as  ld  Uaj  1754.  '  I  letumed  to  meet  her,  and  aaked  ha 
about  the  room.  She  dc«cnbod  the  room  with  some  hay  in  it  .  . . 
an  odd  sort  of  an  empty  room.* 

Arriving  at  Mother  WcIU's,  Elizabeth,  very  faint,  was  boms  m 
and  set  on  a  dresser  in  the  kitchen.  Why  did  ahe  not  at  onoessTt 
'My  room  was  op  the  8tui%  beyond  the  door  at  the  furthexcDdof 
the  room  *  f  I  koow  not,  unless  she  was  daxed.  as  she  waQ  oigU 
bo.  Next  ahe,  with  a  moh  of  the  curious,  was  carried  iota  thi 
parlour,  where  were  all  the  inuatM  of  the  house.  She  paid  is 
sttention  to  Mrs.  Wells,  but  at  onoe  picked  out  a  tall  old  woaiB 
huddJod  over  the  fire  smoking  a  pipe.  She  did  this,  by  the  scaptiesl 
Noah's  evidence,  instantly  and  without  bciutation.  The  old  wontf 
nwe.  She  was  '  (aD  awl  swarthy,'  a  gipsy,  and  according  to  sfi 
witnesses  inconoeivably  hideous,  being  marked  with  some  diaeaa;. 
*  Pray  look  at  this  face/  ahe  said ;  '  I  think  God  never  made  sach 
another.'  She  waa  named  Hary  Squircit.  She  added  that  oa 
January  I  she  was  in  Doraet — '  at  Abhotebuiy,'  added  her  sod 
George,  who  was  preaont.  ^m 

In  17M  thirty  •six  people  testified  to  Mary  Squiree's  ptea^^f 
in  Dorset,  or  to  meeting  her  cm  her  way  to  London,  while  twenty- 
seven,  at  Enfield  alone,  swore  as  positively  that  they  had  seen  to 
and  her  daughter  at  or  near  Mrs.  Wclb's,  and  had  coavemd 
with  her,  between  December  18, 17u2,  and  the  middle  of  Januaiy. 
Some  of  the  BnGcId  witnesses  were  of  a  more  proeporous  and 
educated  class  than  the  witaeesea  fur  the  gipsy.  Many,  mi  betli 
sides,  had  been  eager  to  swear  as  early  as  March  1753. 

This  business  ol  the  cross-swearing  is  absolutely  inexplicable ; 
on  both  aides  the  same  entire  certainly  was  exhibited,  as  a  ink, 
yet  the  woman  was  unmistakable,  as  she  justly  remarked.  The 
gipsy,  at  all  events,  had  her  aiSn  ready  at  once  ;  her  denial  was  at 
prompt  and  unhesitating  as  Elizabeth's  accusation.  But,  ii  guilty, 
aho  had  enjoyed  plenty  of  time  smce  the  girl'a  escape  to  think 
out  her  line  of  defence.  If  guilty,  it  was  wiser  to  allege  an  alAi 
than  to  decamp  when  EUiaabetb  made  off,  for  bIu)  could  not  hope 
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to  Mcape  pDRuit.  G«<org«  Squirea,  h«r  bod,  so  prompt  wiUi  hix 
' »%  AbboUbnrjr  on  Jonuaiy  I,'  cnuld  not  tell,  in  Vmy  1754,  wlien 
be  had  poaed  theChrutmu  Day  before  that  New  Year**  Dsy,  and 
Cbhttmas  ii  a  notable  day.  Elizabeth  sIm>  recogniaed  in  Lacy 
Sijains,  the  gipsy*8  daughter,  aiid  in  Virtue  Hall,  the  two  girli, 
dark  and  fair,  who  were  preaeat  when  ber  stays  were  ctit. 

After  the  ncogmtuMi.  EltabetJi  waa  earned  throogb  the  hoase, 
and,  according  to  Kaah,  in  the  loft  np  the  atairs  from  the  kitobea 
abe  said,  in  aiKwer  to  his  queetaoa,  '  This  is  the  room,  for  here  ie 
the  hay  1  Uy  upon,  but  I  think  there  is  more  of  it.'  She  alto 
identified  the  pitcher  with  the  broken  mouth,  which  she  certainly 
nwDtioaed  to  Chitty,  as  that  which  held  her  aUowaoce  of  water. 
A  cbest,  or  nc«t,  of  dnwen  abe  declared  that  Hhe  did  not  remember. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  suggMfc  that  one  of  her  party  brought 
the  pit^lier  in  with  him  to  ooDfinn  her  ocooont.  This  attempt 
Caikd ;  but  that  she  had  mentiooed  the  pitcher  was  admitted.  Un. 
Uyers,  in  Hay  lj.'>t,  quoted  Elisabeth's  words  as  to  there  being 
mofe  hay  exactly  in  the  terms  o[  Nosb.  His.  Uyvn  was  present 
in  the  loft,  and  added  that  Klizabeth  '  took  her  foot,  and  put  the 
hay  away,  and  shuwed  the  genttemcn  two  Lolee,  and  said  they 
wcfs  in  the  room  when  she  was  in  it  before.' 

On  February  7  Elisabeth  swore  to  ber  narrative,  (ormally  made 
oat  by  her  solicitor,  before  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jonc?,'  and  Mr. 
fidding,  by  thiMta  of  pnMvcatioD  if  she  kept  on  ahaffling,  induced 
Vtrtoe  Hall  to  oonoborate,  after  aha  had  vexed  his  kind  heart  by 
•ndkaa  pmaricatiooa.  But  as  Virtue  Hall  was  later  '  got  at '  by 
tha  ether  aide  and  recanted,  we  Leave  her  evidence  on  one  side. 

Ob  Febniary  21-36  Mary  Squirm  wait  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  condemned  to  death.  Virtue  Hall  corroboiatiog  Elizabeth. 
Mn.  Welia  waa  branded  on  the  hand.  Three  Dorset  wttnesMS  to 
Ae  gipay'a  aUbi  were  not  credited,  and  Fortune  and  Judith  Natua 
did  not  appear  in  court,  thoof^  snbpomaed.  In  1754  they  accounted 
ior  this  by  their  fear  of  the  mob.  The  three  sceptics,  Kash,  HagiM, 
aod  Aidridge,  held  their  pcaee.  The  Lonl  Mayor,  Hit  Crispin  Gaa- 
eojBe,  who  waa  on  the  bench  at  the  trial  ol  Squires  and  WeDa, 
via  diHatiafied.  Ue,  in  his  turn,  got  at  Virtue  Hall,  or  ratbar  a 
aosplKal  Dr.  Hill  got  at  her,  and  haadinl  her  over  to  Oasmyne. 
She,  aa  wt  aaw,  tacaated.  George  Sqniiea,  the  gipsy'a  eon,  with  an 
attonMy,woffced  op  the  svideooe  f or  the  ^psy'a  oUM ;  ahe  reoeivad 
a  fna  pardon,  and  on  April  29,  1754,  there  began  the  thai  of 
Bhaabelh  Canning  for  '  wilfol  and  corrupt  peijuiy.* 
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Hr.  Davy,  oppniog  for  the  Crown,  diaritabtjr  mggGsted  that 
BUnbeth  had  abM-ondml  '  to  pitaene  her  chamctet.'  and  had  toM 
a  romantic  story  to  raise  money  I  *  And,  having  bj  this  tine 
snbilufxl  all  Tvmaina  of  virtue.  At  prefrrrrd  the  offer  of  mone^, 
tlioagh  abe  miut  wad«  llirongh  innocent  Mood ' — that-  of  the 
gipsy—'  to  attain  it^' 

These  hypotheses  are  absurd ;  her  character  certainly  needed 
no  savin j;. 

Mr.  Davy  then  remsilced  on  the  gross  improbabilities  of  the 
story  of  Elizabeth.    Tltey  are  glaring,  but,  as  Fielding  said,  so  in 
the  improbabilities  of  tb?  facts.      Somebody  had  strippod  and 
starved  and  imprifloned  the  g^rl;  that  is  absolutely  certain, 
was  biooght  '  within  an  inch  of  bcr  life.'    8he  did  not 
tjieae  thing)  to  excite  compassion ;  that  is  oat  of  the  questin^ 
Had  she  plunged  into  |;aiety  all  in  a  moment,  the  conseqoenois 
wonld  be  other  than  instant  starvation.    Tbey  might  hare  b«(o 
*  guQty  splendour.'    She  had  been  most  abominably  mimucd,  tad 
it  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  any  mortal  aboold  s* 
nutOM  an  honest  quiet  lass.     But  tho  grossly  improbable  hsd 
oertunly  ooounki.    It  was  next  to  impoanble  that,  in  I^fi,  ■ 
respectable-looking  man  should  ofTcr  to  take  a  little  boy  for  a  drive, 
and  that,  six  weeks  later,  the  naked  body  of  the  boy,  who  had 
been  starved  to  <leal.b,  sbonid  bo  found  in  ii  ditch  near  Aotoa , 
But  the  fact«  occurred-'     To  Squints  and  Wells  a  rosy  girl  might ' 
prove  more  valuable  than  a  little  boy  to  anybody. 

That  RUzabeth  could  live  for  a  month  on  a  loaf  did  not  soT 
prise  Mis.  Canning.  '  When  things  were  very  hard  with  bcr,*  said 
Mn.  Canning,  '  the  child  bad  lived  on  half  a  toll  a  day.'  This  is 
that  other  touch  which,  with  the  story  of  the  Earthing,  helps  to 
make  me  a  partjsaa  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Davy  said  that  on  January  31,  before  Chitty,  Elizabeth 
'  did  not  pretend  to  certainty  '  about  Mnt.  WelK  Hhe  never  did, 
at  any  time  *.  she  neither  knew,  nor  affected  to  know,  anytbii^ 
about  Mrs.  Wells.  She  had  only  seen  a  tall,  swarthy  womao,  a 
dark  girl,  and  a  (air  girl,  whom  she  recognised  in  the  gipsy,  har 
daughter,  and  Virtue  Hall.  Hr.  Davy  preferred  Nash's  cvideace 
to  that  of  all  the  ncigbboun,  and  even  to  Cfaitty's  notes,  when 
Nash  and  Cliitty  varied.  Mr.  Davy  said  that  Nash  '  withdrew  lia 
asaistatice '  after  the  visit  to  tli«  house.    It  was  [TTOved,  we  saw,  by 
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teitor  of  February  10.  that  ho  did  not  withdraw  hia  aasistance, 
rhkh.  lilce  that  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  took  the  form  of  hoping 
that  other  peopiv  would  subctrribc  nioni^y. 

Certain  varietifw  of  statement  as  to  the  tim«  when  Elixabotb 
finiahod  htr  irat<^r  proved  fata],  and  the  penthoose  of  C3utty*s 
DOtea  waa  played  for  all  that  it  was  worth.  It  waa  alleged,  M  matter 
of  fact,  that  Adonwon  brought  the  broken  pitoher  into  the  lioose — 
thk  by  Mr.  Willes.  later  Solicitor-Oeoeral.  Now,  for  three  months 
bebn  February  I,  Adameon  had  not  seen  Elisabeth  Canning,  nor 
kad  he  hcaid  her  deacdption  of  the  room.  He  wga  riding,  and 
eoold  not  carry  a  gallon  pitcher  in  hiti  coat  pocket.  He  ooold  not 
e*ny  it  in  John  Gilpin's  fashion  ;  and,  wlintever  else  «»a  denied, 
h  was  •dmtttMl  thnt  from  the  Bxat  KliEBbeth  mentioned  the 
pttebv.  The  •tatcnioot  of  Mr.  WiUee,  tJtat  AdAmaon  brooght  in 
the  [ntcber,  wae  one  that  no  banister  should  have  made. 

The  Natus  pair  were  now  brought  in  to  ny  that  they  slept  in 
llw  loft  during  the  time  that  Elisabeth  said  she  was  there.  As  a 
ICMOD  for  not  giving  evidence  at  tbe  gipsy'a  that,  they  allied  fear 
of  the  mob.  as  we  saw. 

Iha  witaeasea  lor  tbe  gipsy's  alibi  were  called.  Mn.  Hopkina, 
of  South  Parrot,  Doiaet,  was  not  very  confident  that  she  had  eoen 
t^  ppay  at  her  inn  on  December  39,  1752.  She,  if  Uary  Squires 
abe  waa,  totd  Mnt.  Hopkins  that  they  '  sold  hardware  * ;  in  fact 
tkay  ttM  soft  ware,  smuggled  nankin  and  otiter  stufTs.  Alice 
Farobam  recognised  the  gipaies,  whom  she  bad  seen  after  New 
Cknstmas  (new  style).  *  They  said  they  would  Dome  to  see  me 
•fier  the  Old  Chfistmaa  hoUdays ' — which  ia  unhkely  I 

hoej  Squires,  the  daughter,  was  dean,  well  droesed.  and,  IttU 
ib.  Davy,  Ae  waa  pretty.     She  was  not  called. 

George  Squires  was  nest  examined.  He  had  been  well  t^itoied 
m  to  what  he  did  afirr  December  29,  but  could  not  tell  where  ho 
waaon  Christmas  Day,  four  days  earlier !  His  memory  only  existed 
from  the  hour  when  he  arrived  at  Urs.  Hopkins's  inn,  at  South 
PaiTOt  (December  29,  17S3).  His  own  counsel  must  have  been 
awffM ;  but  in  cross-examination  Hr.  Morton  showed  that,  for 
all  time  up  to  Deeember  29,  1752.  George's  memory  was  an  utter 
blank.  Oa  January  I,  George  dined,  he  said,  at  Abbotsfaury,  with 
OD*  Oarka,  a  sweetheart  of  his  mster.  Thay  had  two  boiled  fowla. 
But  Qatkt  said  they  had  only  '  a  part  o(  a  fowl  between  tJiem.' 
Tlwie  was  ntch  a  discrepancy  o(  evtdenoe  here  as  to  time  on  the 
jpnt  of  one  of  the  ppay*!  witneaae*  that  Mr.  Davy  toM  hten  be 
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wu  drunk.  Yet  he  persisted  that  be  kisaed  Lucy  Sqairefl,  at  as 
hour  when  Lacy,  to  anit  tUo  case,  oonld  not  have  been  present. 

There  wm  docomentan-  evidencft — a  letter  of  Lucy  to  Clarke, 
from  Basingrtoke:.  It  was  dated  January  18,  171)3,  but  Hw  6gute 
after  175  was  torn  ofl  the  postmark ;  that  vraa  the  only  injory  to 
the  letter.  Had  there  not  been  a  battalion  of  as  hard  swearers  to 
the  presence  of  the  gipsies  at  Enfield  in  December-January  1752- 
1793  as  there  was  u>  their  absence  from  Knfield  and  to  their  pre- 
sence in  Dorset,  the  ff^ey  party  would  prove  their  case.  As  matten 
■tand,  we  most  remember  that  the  Dorset  evidence  bad  been 
oigaoiaed  by  a  solicitor,  that  the  route  was  one  which  tlm  SqiuTM 
party  habitually  used ;  that  by  the  confession  of  Mr.  Davy,  tbe 
ptOMeoting  counsel,  tlte  Squires  family  '  stood  in '  witit  tht 
amnggltng  interest,  compact  and  nnscrupnlous.  They  were  '  gipeiei 
dealing  in  smu^cd  goods,*  said  Hr.  Davy.  Again,  while  Qeoi]gi 
Squires  had  been  taught  his  lesson  like  a  p«rTot>  the  prosecattoa 
dued  not  call  his  sister,  pretty  Lucy,  as  a  witness.  They  saii 
that  George  was  'stupid,'  but  that  Lucy  was  much  mor«  dull. 
The  more  stupid  was  George,  the  less  unlikely  was  he  to  kidnap 
Elizabeth  Canning  as  prize  of  war  after  robbing  her.  But  she 
did  not  swear  to  him. 

As  to  tlM  pnMDCc  of  the  gipsica  at  Mrs.  Wells's,  at  Enfield,  as 
early  as  January  19,  Mrs.  Howard  swore.  Her  hosband  lived  on 
hia  own  property,  and  her  houMi.  with  a  well,  which  sbo  allowed 
tbe  vilU^ra  to  use,  was  opposite  Mrs.  Wells's,  Kia.  Howard  had 
seen  the  gipsy  girl  at  the  well,  and  been  curtsied  to  by  her,  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  foor  yards.  She  bad  heard  e^irlicr  from  her 
serv&Dts  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  gipsies,  and  had  '  looked  wishfully,* 
or  eameatly,  at  them.  She  was  not  m  positive  as  to  Mary  Sqniica, 
wbcMn  she  hod  seen  at  a  greater  distance. 

William  Headland  swore  to  seeing  Mary  Squires  on  Janoary  9; 
beBxed  the  date  by  n  market-day.  Also,  on  the  i2th.  ho  saw  her 
in  His,  WeUs'a  bouse.  He  picked  up  a  blood-stained  piece  of  ihin 
lead  under  the  window  from  which  Elisabeth  escaped,  and  tot^  it 
to  his  mother,  who  corroborated.  Samuel  Story,  who  knew  Mary 
Squires  from  of  old,  saw  her  on  December  22  in  Wliitc  W«t>i 
Lane,  so  called  from  tbe  old  bouse  noted  as  a  meeting-pUce  uf  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  oon^inttont  Story  was  a  retired  clockmaker. 
Mr.  Smith,  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  saw  Mary  Squjivs  in 
hia  oowbouse  on  December  !.'>,  I7&2.  She  wanted  leave  to  camp 
thei9,  OS  she  had  done  in  other  years.    Tbe  gipsiefl  then  lost  a  pony. 
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I  witnoaaM  swore  to  this,  and  odc  twon  to  conrerMttioM  witb 

rr  Squires  about  the  pony.  She  gaTO  her  n&tno,  and  said  that 
it  ma  oa  the  dog  by  which  the  beast  V8«  tetbercil. 

Xjoonnrortb  Dane  swore  to  Mary  S<juirc«,  whom  he  bad  observed 
9o  doaely  aa  to  note  a  great  buJe  in  the  be«l  of  her  stocklog.  Tha 
date  wa»OId  (liristoias  Day,  n&2.  Dane  was  landlord  of  the  Bell, 
at  (Infiekl.  and  a  maker  of  horse-ooUars.  Sarah  Star,  whose  booM 
wsa  next  to  Mrs.  WelJs's,  saw  Uary  Squires  in  her  own  houm  oB 
January  IB  or  19 ;  Mary  wanted  to  buy  poik,  and  bong  about  for 
tbne-qoartcrs  of  an  hour,  offering  to  t«Il  fortunea.  Hra.  Star  got 
rid  of  ber  by  a  present  of  some  pig's  flesh.  She  fixed  the  date  by 
a  docament  which  abe  bad  given  to  Miles,  a  solicitor ;  it  waa  not  in 
eant.  Jamea  Pratt  swore  to  talk  with  Hacy  Sqoiro  before 
Quistiiiaa  aa  to  ber  lo«t  pony  ;  she  bad  tben  a  man  with  her.  Ha 
ma  aalnd  to  look  round  the  court  to  see  if  the  man  was  present, 
■beieoB  George  Squires  ducked  bis  head,  and  was  rebuked  by  the 
pwiaiaHing  oonnael,  Mr.  Davy,  who  aaid  '  It  doe*  not  look  well.' 
Ik  was  hardly  the  domcanoor  of  ooosdoua  iooooence.  But  Pratt 
vonki  not  awear  to  biro.  Uary  Squina  told  Pmtt  that  b]i«  would 
COB— It  'a  canning  man  about  tbo  lost  pony,'  and  Mr.  Narea 
{oolnhly  asked  why  a  cunning  woman  should  consult  a  cunning 
Boait  t  *  One  black  fellow  will  often  tail  yon  that  be  can  and  does 
Boraetbiilg  magical,  whilst  all  the  time  he  a  perfectly  aware  that 
be  cannot,  and  yet  firmly  bebevea  that  some  other  man  can  really 
ife  it.'  So  write  Mmsf*.  Spenoer  and  Gillon  iu  their  excellent  book 
on  '  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  '  (p.  130) ;  and  so  it 
«u  with  the  gipsy. 

This  witness  (Pratt)  said,  witb  great  emphasis:  'Upon  my 
oatb,  that  is  the  woman.  ...  I  am  positive  in  my  oonacienee, 
and  I  am  sure  ttiat  it  was  no  other  woman ;  this  is  the  woman  1  saw 
at  that  blessed  time.'  Moreover,  she  gave  him  her  name  as  the 
iMUDe  on  the  clog  of  the  lost  pony.  The  affair  of  the  pony  was 
JWK  what  would  impress  a  man  like  Pratt,  and,  on  the  gipsies'  own 
venioa.  tbey  had  no  pooy  witb  them  in  their  march  from  Donet. 

All  this  occurred  b^ore  Pratt  left  bts  boose,  which  was  on 
Daetmber  22,  'three  days  before  Sew  niriiXmas.*  Ho  thta  left 
Enfield  lor  Oieahunt,  and  his  evidence  carries  conviction. 

In  some  otbar  cases  witnesaes  were  very  stupid— ooold  not  tell 
in  what  modth  Christmaa  fell.  One  witivcss,  an  old  woman,  made 
ao  enor.  oonlonng  January  IS  with  January  23.  A  docomaat  oo 
whic^  abe  relied  gave  the  later  date. 
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If  winiKmii  on  either  nde  were  a  jt&t  out  m  that  reckoniBg, 
the  ciiscrepMiaw  would  be  aocouiitablo ;  but  Pratt,  for  exunpb.  J 
ooold  oot  forget  when  In  left  Enfield  for  Cbeshuntt  and  Famec  \ 
Gmith  atul  Mn.  Howard  could  be  under  no  saob  conhtstoB  of 
memoiy.    It  loay  be  prejndiw,  but  I  rather  prefer  tbe  EafieU 
eridenoa  in  eome  wars,  as  did  Str.  Paget.  . 

Elitabetfa  bad  avmia  to  Kavinf;  asked  a  man  to  point  out  tbs  | 
way  to  London  after  abe  escaped  into  the  lane  beside  Mrs.  WeUf'a 
bouM.  A  man,  Thomas  Be&nct,  swore  that  on  Janoaiy  29,  1753, 
be  met '  a  miaenble,  poor  wretch,  about  half-past  four,'  '  nw  tlu 
ten-milo  stooo,'  in  a  lane.  She  asked  her  way  to  London ;  '  she 
said  she  was  affrighted  by  the  tanner's  dog.'  The  tanner's  house 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  nearer  London,  and  tbe  proaeoatidB 
mode  much  of  this,  as  if  a  dog,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  sa 
aversion  to  tramps,  could  not  move  two  hundred  yards,  or  niBil 
less,  if  1m)  were  talcing  a  walk  abroad,  to  combat  the  object  of  hii 
dislike.  Benoct  knew  that  tbe  dog  was  the  tanner's ;  probably  ha 
saw  the  dog  when  be  met  tbe  wayfarer,  and  it  docs  not  foUow  thst 
the  wayfarer  licrself  called  it '  the  tanner's  dog.'  Beimet  fixed  tb« 
dale  with  precision.  Four  days  later,  heaiing  of  the  trouble  at 
Mrs.  Wells's,  Beunet  ssid,  *  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  did  not  meet  ths 
young  woman  near  this  place  and  told  her  the  way  to  London.' 
Mr.  Davy  could  only  combat  Dennet  by  laying  stress  on  the  way- 
farer's talking  of  '  tbe  tanner's  dog.'  But  the  dog,  at  the  momenl 
of  the  meeting,  was  probably  well  in  view.  Bennet  knew  bun, 
and  Bennet  was  not  asked,  *  Did  the  woman  eaU  the  dog  "  the 
tanner's  dog,"  or  do  you  say  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  '  Men- 
over,  tbe  tannery  was  well  in  view,  and  the  boumi  ntay  have  con- 
spicuously started  from  that  base  of  operations.  Mr.  Davy's  reply 
was  a  quibble. 

His  closing  spMch  Eoaiely  took  up  the  old  line  :  Elisabeth 
absent  to  coacea)  *  a  misfortune ' ;  her  cunning  mother  was 
accomplice.     There  was  no  proof  of  Elizabeth's  unchastJty ;  nay,j 
she  bad  anoxcolI«Qt  character, '  but  tliere  is  a  '  '  "leutj 

when  peofJe  begin  to  be  wicked.'     Uu  the  otbct  ^i^v] 

would  have  placed  his  "^titmortpenUjuit  iurpiwinmt' — no  person 
of  unblemished  character  wades  straight  into  '  innocent  blood,'  toj 
use  his  own  phrase.  I 

Tho  Rcconler  summed  up  against  Elizalwlh.  He  steadily] 
assumed  that  Nash  was  always  right,  and  tlie  neighboun  alwayu 
wrong,  OS  to  the  jprl'a  oii^nal  story.    Ue  said  nothing  of  Bennet  J 
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I  tannar**  dog  had  done  for  Benoet.  Ha  aaid  that,  It  tlic  EoEeld 
were  right,  the  Donet  witnMsea  wore  willuUy  perjured. 
Be  did  Dot  »dd  tfast,  if  tho  Donet  witiMsae*  wero  tigitt,  llic  Eii&eld 
UtiiJLtg  wen  perjured. 

The  jufy  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '  Guilty  of  perjury,  but  oot 
wiUol  ax>d  corrupt.'  This  waa  ao  acquittal,  but  (h«  Recorder 
lefooog  tbo  verdict,  they  did  what  they  were  desired  to  do,  and 
acnteooe  wai  pawtJ.  Two  juron  mado  aflidat'il  that  they  aevcr 
inUnded  a  oomrictioD.  The  whole  point  bad  tunied,  in  the  minda 
of  the  juT>-.  on  a  dtitcrepanoy  as  to  when  Rlixabeth  finished  the 
water  in  the  broken  pitcher — on  Wednesday,  January  37,  or  on 
Vriday,  January  20.  Both  accounts  could  not  be  true.  Hero, 
then,  waa  *  perjury,'  thought  tb«  jury,  but  not '  wilful  and  corrupt,' 
But  porpoaefu).  In  short,  the  jury  had  learned  that '  Ihccotirt  was 
impatient  * ;  tbey  bad  already  brought  Elizabeth  iu  guilty  of  pet- 
juiy,  by  which  they  meant  guilty  of  a  casual  discrepanoy  not 
aooatural  in  a  pcr^n  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Tbey 
tboo^t  that  tbe^  coold  not  go  back  on  their '  Guilty,'  and  so  tbey 
mnt  all  tlie  way  to  '  corrupt  and  wilful  perjury ' — murder  by 
Um  oath— and  oooaiBtcntly  added  '  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
BWfDy    ' 

By  a  majority  of  one  out  of  eeventeen  juHjoiva,  EUnbeth  was 
iMnhhi  il  for  seven  yean  to  New  England,  tihe  waa  aoouaod  in 
tfaa  Pnea  of  being  an  '  cnthuKiaat,'  but  the  Rev.  William  Rf.yoer, 
wha  attetwlMi  her  in  prison,  pubUcly  proclaimed  her  a  good  Church- 
wonao  and  a  gnod  girl  (June  7,  I7&1).  Elizabeth  (June  21}  stuck 
to  ber  guns  in  a  manifesto— abc  had  not  onoo  '  knowingly  deviated 
Erom  the  truth.* 

Mr.  Davy  had  promised  the  jury  that  when  Elisabeth  was  onco 
eondemocd  all  would  cume  out — the  whole  secrvt.  Hat  thottgh  the 
most  carafol  attempts  wen  m«le  to  Hisoover  her  whereabouta  from 
Juoary  I  to  January  29, )  753,  nothing  was  over  found  out— a  fact 
■oal  easily  eipUinol  by  the  hypotluais  that  she  was  wbero  ilia 
■aid  she  was,  at  Mother  WelU'a. 

As  to  Ktizabeth's  later  fortunes,  accounts  diiTor,  but  aha  appaan 
to  have  manied,  in  Connecticut,  a  Mr.  Tmtt,  *  Quaker,  Aid  to 
hava  beea  opukat.    &m  died  in  ConncoUcut  in  June  1773. 

In  mj  opinion,  EUxabeth  Ouining  was  a  victim  of  the  common* 
HMB  ol  Ik*  aightceBth  eaotmy.  She  told  a  very  strange  tale,  and 
aoouwa-aaMe  balds  that  what  is  atnnga  cannot  be  line.  Tat 
■onetfciog  stcsBge  had  undeniably  ooonntd.    It  was  very  strange 
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if  Elizabeth,  on  tke  niglit  of  Janoaij  1,  retired  to  become  a  motiW, 
of  which  there  was  do  appearance,  while  of  an  amoor  even  goonp 
ooufil  not  famish  a  hint.  It  was  very  strange  if,  having  thni 
tetiied,  she  was  robbed,  starred,  stripped,  and  brought  to  death's 
door,  bleeding  and  broken  down.  It  was  very  strange  that  no 
vestige  of  evidence  as  to  her  real  place  of  concealment  could  ever 
be  discovered.  It  was  amazingly  strange  that  a  girl,  previonsly  of 
golden  character,  should  in  a  moment  aim  by  perjury  at '  iimocent 
blood.'  But  the  eighteenth  century,  aa  represented  by  Ur.  Davy, 
Mr.  WillcB,  the  banister  who  lied  in  court,  and  the  Becorder,  found 
Done  of  these  things  one-half  so  strange  as  Elisabeth  Canning's 
story.  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  homan 
nature,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  present  candid  inquirer. 
'  In  this  case,'  writes  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones,'  '  one  of  the  most 
simple  girls  I  ever  saw,  if  she  be  a  wicked  one,  hath  been  too  hard 
for  me.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  Elizabeth  Canning  is  a  foot, 
honest,  simple,  innocent  girl.* 

Moi  autti,  but — I  would  not  have  c<nLdemned  the  gipay  I 
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truth  u,  I  liAve  no  time  to  g«t  muried.'  mu  the  rnply  of  a 
]-irori(c<]  French  officer  to  an  EngUah  ftieod  rallying  him  oa  the 
sabJM-t  of  his  old-bachelorhood. 

Th«  retort  was  no  mer«  pleasantry.  In  England,  alike  from  the 
ImmUest  to  the  highest,  tiic  boaness  of  getting  married  may  b« 
rvduocd  lo  a  minimnm  of  lime,  deliberation,  and  expense.'  In  the 
caae  of  the  wealthy,  a  ivvt  ^t\v\AeA  instmctiotis  to  the  family 
lawyer  as  to  marriage  settlemenld  and  a  special  license  are  all  the 
formalaries  absolutely  neooesary  ;  in  the  cam  of  the  middle  clasaos, 
the  brief  church  aerrice  and  an  equally  brief  reception  of  friendii 
and  relations  afterwards  entail  iX)mpaiativoly  Uttlv  outlay,  mental 
or  material,  on  either  side. 

In  France  wedlock  ia  no  mere  indhridoal  but  a  family  matter, 
a  kind  of  joint-stock  affair.  An  En^ishman  mnrries  a  wife.  A 
Pranchman  takes  not  only  his  bride  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
(or  poorer,  bat  ber  entire  kith  and  kin,  fortunately  a  far  less  numer- 
oiM  eontingeiit  than  with  us.  A  Britiah  tnatron,  when  informing 
aoqoatntances  of  her  daughter's  marriage,  says  :  '  Wo  have  lost  our 
dao^ter.'    A  French  mother,  in  similar  case,  frames  her  pieoo  of 

_aewi  thtu :    '  We  have  gained  a  son.'    1'hi<  fonner  writes  or  apeak* 

^M  *  our  daughter  and  her  hwtbatid,*  or  '  our  son  and  bis  wife,'  tlw 

^^bu*r  in  either  case  of '  our  children.' 

^P  A  still  more  striking  instacioe  o(  what  may  be  called  clanship  in 
FnuKV  is  afforded  by  the  black-bortlffred  *  faire  part,'  or  annouiice- 
meot  of  deoeaee.  This  notification  is  made  not  only  in  the  name 
o(  tMxt  o(  km  on  both  sides,  but  of  every  nutmber  of  Iroth  faniilit-A 
down  to  babies  in  arms.  With  ourselves  such  a  list  would  often  Gil 
■  cohimn  of  a  newspaper.  French  families  are  small,  and  ono 
aide  of  a  page  of  li?tter-paper  more  than  suffices,  llie  Roman  pru 
waa  not  a  more  com^wct  am)  tightly  knit  body  of  socioiy  than  tb« 
allied  group  in  Prance,  the  bood  having,  like  most  ifaings,  aa  advan. 
tifwai  and  a  raveiM  tide.  It  is  ofton  taken  fotgranted  here  that 
youths  and  maidens  are  peired  for  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Slaacha  as  oMemMinioaaly  as  tor  a  waltz  or  quadrille.    Nothing 

here,  aa  in  most  iotrieaciei  of  doowatio 
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life  among  our  neighboura,  we  must  Uke  tlie  Cocio  Civil  into  «c«oant. 
Pstemsl  aalbority  is  far  from  being  «  dead  letter  after  maioritjr, 
a*  witJi  ourselves.  Ib  Prance  it  ui  impoeeible  (or  minors  to  contract 
marriage  on  their  owd  account  in  maturer  y^ats.  It  is  very  dt£- 
oalt  for  cither  son  or  daogbter  to  go  agwnst  the  parental  wishes, 
and,  so  long  a«  he  lire«.  a  }Mtf«r/affliI*a(  enjoys  the  right  of  veto, 
no  longer,  of  course,  binding. 

Thia  power  being  pIao«l  in  the  band»  of  doting  fathen  and 
mothers,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  use  it  amiu.  Instead  of  marcytttg 
their  children  against  their  will,  they  oontrive  to  pruvcnt  them 
from  marrying  against  tjieir  own ;  eo,  at  ]ea6t>  I  sliould  put  it 
Uatch-making  in  France  ia  a  very  delicate  prooesa  of  elimination. 
DndenraUe  eocial  elements  are  shut  out.  The  young  girl  ener^ng 
from  her  almost  cloistered  atclusion,  the  stripling  having  passed  his 
bacealauriti  and  his  military  service,  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
desirable  partners,  and  of  dcsirabk^  partncrH  only.  And  as  at  such 
BttsoeptJblu  age  falling  in  love,  or  what  takes  the  place  of  it,  ii 
exoeBStvely  easy,  betrothals  ofttimcs  appear  quite  voluntary,  as 
arrangement  brought  about,  aa  in  England,  by  the  young  paopic 
tliemselvea. 

Notliing  like  the  free-and>easy  intercourse  of  boys  and  giA, 
^ouDg  men  and  maidens,  enjoyed  by  Anglo-Saxons,  i^  permiwble 
in  France,  in  this  respect  tho  moat  ech>ctic,  Icaat  democratic  country 
existuig. 

But  dancea  in  the  winter,  croquet  and  garden-partjea,  both  of 
English  introduction,  in  summer,  afiord  opportunities  of  acquaint' 
anoe.  The  aeaade  or  inland  resort,  too,  is  a  fruitfnl  Gdd  fut 
maternal  match-making.  Two  mothers  who  have  taken  tbeir  fint 
communion  in  company,  often  a  lifelong  tie  with  Frenchwomen,  will 
arrange  to  spend  the  summer  hoUdAys  by  the  seaside  in  order  thai 
their  soat  and  daughters  may  be  thrown  together.  And  when  they 
return  home  the  usual  fainted  notice  will  be  sent  out  on  Wth  stdea : 
MoDsiear  and  Madame  A——  have  tbc  honour  to  inform  Hod- 
eieur  and  Madame  B  of  tlie  betrotital  of  iheir  daugbtot  Bcrtbe 
with  Monsieur  Maioel  C ,  and  eo  on. 

Id  cases  where  prior  acquaintance  has  aflorded  no  guArantee  dl 
a  young  man's  character  and  habits,  advances  on  his  pare  wlU  diH 
be  accepted  till  inquiry,  ot  rather  the  most  scrupulous  investM^ 
tion,  has  proved  satisfactory.  S 

The  wisest  and  fondest  parental  foieeight  cannot  prevent  a^^ 
discoid  ariiing  bom  onsaitabUity  of  temperameat  aud  obafodet. 
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EMM  preeaations  DumodentaDdbgs  aricing  from  pecaoi&ry 
u  «nd  diuppoioUncnts  can  entii«Ijr  be  avoided.  Hen 
«Ter7  putioulai  ta  iniDut«ly  gone  into  before  the  troiuaeati  and 
wedding  day  are  bo  mnch  aa  mooted. 

The  wofd  'oouiUhip'  faaa  do  equivalent  iu  tlie  French  toDgue. 
becaoM  the  thing  itself  doee  not  exiat.  Stolen  t4>te-a-t«tes,  even 
furtive  kianea,  may,  ol  coarse^  be  iodolged  in.  but  only  under  a 
modified  cbapcronagei,  the  half-shut  eye  of  parcnta  or  guardiana. 
No  yoong  French  lady  would  be  pennitted,  (or  instance,  to  under- 
take a  cycling  expedition  with  her  future  bnsband,  .Still  less  oould 
ahe  take  train  with  hini  (or  the  porpoeo  of  >-ifiiting  relations  in  the 
oouatoy,  were  tbo  journey  of  half  an  hour's  duration  only.  Lord- 
making  begins  with  the  honeycaoon. 

The  financial  inqaiBition  juiU.  alluded  to  u  necessitated  by  tbe 

marriage  eontnot.    For  oenturiea,  alike  in  the  humblest  as  well  aa 

the  hifi^iest  ranks,  matrimonial  settlements  have  kept  family  posses- 

1    aona  togather  in  Fr)iiic«-~aQd  enriched  village  notaries  I  J 

^K     No  aoonei  was  serfdom  abolished  than  the  peasantA  followed 

^■tmifeois  example,  dowering  their  daughters  and  securing  tlw 

^pdnact  of  their  sons  by  law.    In  provincial  arcbivM  exiet  many  of 

Hmc  docoments.  tlic  rustic  bride's  portion  consisting  of  furniture, 

trinthns.  money,  and  aometimea  cattle  or  a  bit  of  land.    The  arohivoa 

of  tbe  Aube  contain  tiw  marriage  contract  of  a  skilkd  day-labourer 

(mattotivrier)  and  a  widow  whose  property  was  donble  that   of 

his  own.     The  deed  socnred  him  joint  enjoyment  and  owneialiip. 

I  eaanol  here,  of  course,  enter  into  tbe  intricacies  of  the  FcBnob 

naniafs  laws.    There  is  the  rA^W  dotal,  which  saf^uards  the 

dowry  of  tbe  wife :  there  is  the  r^me  de  la  commwiavt*,^  which 

make*  wedlock  strictly  a  parttMuahip  aa  far  as  income  aod  ■.'Unings 

nn  eoacemed.    jVod  there  are  minate  rsgulations  as  to  tlie  provi* 

sioa  lor  duldren  and  widows.    The  Utter  are  alwayi  sacrificed  to 

tkafoooer. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  an  officdr  was  not  only  obliged  to  aecurs 
a  small  dowry  with  his  wife,  about  a  thousand  pounds  rigidly  tied 
down  to  ber  and  her  children ;  he  was  also  under  the  neceanty  ol 
i«w.iA»|  tbe  Uiaiatar  of  War  with  two  aaihorilativa  atteetations 
ol  the  brida'a  lespeetabiUty  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  social 
TbsM  vexatious  (omalities  no  loDoer  axist,  but  th« 
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tnodentc  pay  of  Prcncli  o(Bc«n,  and  the  Draoonian  edicts  agabst ' 
tlie  iocamtwo  of  debt  in  Uu  FiGDcb  &nny,  quite  prevent  nuUtanr 
nen  from  taking  portionkM  brides.    Aiid,  iud^,  outside  Bohemia, 
alom-land,  or  the  world   of    the  tUdaui,  portionlow  brides  tai 
Trance  are  quite  aa  anomaly.   Xo  matter  what  her  rank  or  conditioti, 
ft  girl  btitigsherfaaabandaomelhing,  in  modest  ban]- working  circles  | 
often  a  littJe  domy  of  her  own  camiDg.    The  notary  is  as  india- 
pouable  an  agent  of  matrimony  aa  the  mayor  or  even  the  priest, 
ppflhw'*"*"**  of  this  kind  comfortably  wttle^l,  a  bridegroom  a  in 
du^  bound  to  make  the  aoqtiaintancc  of  bis  new  family,  as  Uie 
Freocb  charaot«r  is  eminently  aSectimiate  and  aociabl«.  frequently 
regarded  aa  the  pleasantert  tMk  poeaible.    EspedaQy  wiD  a  nstsr- 
lew,  brothertesa  bachelor  find  it  deli^tful  to  be  able  to  boaat  o( 
newly  acquired  relationa — ma  ieUe-MPur,  ma  eotuine,  and  so  on.  i 
But  a  round  of  formal  visits  necessitates  leisare,  lionce  one  reaaoa  | 
ka  my  friend's  plaint, '  I  have  no  time  to  get  married.' 

Trousseau  anil  marriage  ceremony  quickly  follow  betrothal*. 
An  engagement  protracted  throughout  monUiH  and  years,  as  is 
often  the  c«a«  in  England,  in  unknown  over  tlie  water.  \^'hea 
young  man  is  in  a  position  to  marry  h«  seeks  a  wife,  not  befon. 
The  (ortune-huntcrs  »o  scathingly  dealt  witli  in  tho  brotheis  Mu- 
gueritte's  novel,  '  Fcmmes  NouvcUcs.'  I  leave  out  of  the  qucstwa.  I 
What  I  am  here  attempting  to  describe  is  the  normal,  the  averadC 
the  standard,  not  exceptional  phases  of  French  society.  No  seU- 
reapeoting  paront.<i  would  have  anythiag  to  do  with  the  soitoa  J 
described  in  the  popular  novel  just  iinmed.  I 

A  word  or  two  about  trouaaeaux  before  entering  npon  the  lonj- 
drawn-out  mairiage  ceremonial. 

Nothing  more  oatonisbes,  perhaps  I  should  aay  shocks,  Fntnch  . 
notions  than  the  English  habit  of  making  a  cheque  do  duty  foraj 
bridal  gift.  Our  neighbours  cannot  bring  themselves  to  condone] 
what  \a  their  eyes  appears  little  short  of  indelicacy.  Weddbgj 
pr«sant8  in  France  have  generally  some  specific  or  lotrinHio  vahu  I 
apart  from  cost ;  they  should  su^^est  the  donor,  rather  the  offeror,  J 
for  note  the  fine  shade  of  meaning,  the  vt-Tbul  nicety.  A  Krencbl 
friend  never  yivet,  always  o^'en  yoD  a  present.  Again,  bridal  gibs] 
should  hit  the  taste,  mbb%  some  want,  or  maybe  whim,  of  thai 
recipaent,  no  amount  of  time  or  thought  being  grudged  upon  tbsJ 
selection.  These  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the] 
wedding-day.  or  rather  wedding-days,  quickly  follow  marriage  ood-] 
tracts  and  the  preparation  of  troqaaeaux.    I  use  the  plural  QOun..i 
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'  m  the  land  pren'minMitly  of  metlioc],  precision,  and  formulary, 
1%  ua^  (lay  doce  not  Bofficc  for  the  mo«t  important  ceremonial  in 
human  life.  A  Fmochman  may  not  be  twice  wedded,  but  most 
elleii  ike  is  privileged  with  two  wedding-days :  the  civil,  that  is  to 
my,  the  only  legal  marriage,  precMling  by  twenty-four  houn  what 
is  aptly  called  the  nuptial  benediction  in  church.  Fashionable  folks 
are  beginning  to  simplify  wedding  festivities  after  English  example, 
bat  the  two  days'  piogramroe  still  &nds  general  favour,  dtjeuner, 
dinner,  and  cersmonius  keeping  bridegroom  and  best-man  or  yarptn 
tkimnnr  in  their  dreas-costs  from  morning  till  night. 

If  French  girls  were  not  trained  to  habits  of  self-posseMion  from 
childhood  upwards,  the  doable  onlcal  would  be  trying  indeed.  A 
mayor,  especially  U  he  happens  tu  know  the  bride,  will  aotJeipate  by 
a  friendly  little  speech  the  solemn  har&nguc  of  the  priest  to  ft^ow. 
Thus,  when  some  years  ago  an  Orlcaniflt  princess  married  into 
the  Danish  royal  family,  the  mayor  of  the  axrondissement  wished 
bar  well,  adding  a  few  touching  words  about  auob  l«ave-t«kings  of 
kinsfolk  artd  country. 

Churcli  rcreinoDials  are  cjcpenNive  affairs  in  France,  weddings, 
Qkc  funerals,  being  charged  for  according  to  Htyle.  Those  of  the 
ftm  and  second  class  entitle  the  procession  (o  entry  by  the  front 
door  of  cathedral  or  church,  to  more  or  less  music  of  the  full  orchestra, 
and  to  carpeta  laid  down  troni  porch  to  altar.  Wedding  parties  in 
the  third  divinoo  go  in  by  a  side  entrance,  and  without  music  ot 
carpet  traverse  the  aisle,  the  charges  even  so  diminished  beiitg 
ooiHidersblc. 

I  must  say  that  were  I  a  French  bride-elect  I  should  bai^rain 
fot  a  wedding  ot  the  first  chuu  at  any  sacriSoe.  To  have  the  {wrtol 
of  a  eslbedral  thrown  wide  at  the  thnce-repeated  knock  of  the 
beadle's  staff,  to  hear  the  wedding  march  from  '  Lohengrin '  pealed 
(ron  the  great  organ,  to  reach  the  altar  preceded  by  that  gorgeous 
figure  in  cocked  hat.  red  sash,  pla>h  tights,  pink  sQk  stockings,  and 
silver- buckled  shoes,  all  the  congregation  a-titter  with  sdmirslion — 
nrsly  the  intoxication  of  such  a  moment  wcrv  unrivalled !  TIm; 
atnetost  etifjuette  regulates  every  part  of  the  pmceedings.  Accom- 
modated with  velvet  armcbain,  the  bride's  parents  and  relations 
are  placed,  according  to  d^reea  of  consanguinity,  immediately 
behind  her  prie-dtni ;  tbs  bridegroom's  family,  arranged  with  similar 
panctilionuMSB.  having  seats  on  the  other  aide  of  the  nave.  1  well 
remember,  at  tbe  first-class  wedding  of  an  aequaiutonce  'm  Nsnt«s 
Catbediml,  bow  a  little  girl  belonging  to  the  bride's  party  had  some- 
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BOW  got  aestod  betveen  reUtifflUi  of  the  brid^room.  B«lot«  Uu 
MfeiDOn^  began  the  chiM  woa  put  in  her  proper  pliioc.  Sacb  ■ 
bmch  of  etiquette  ooold  oo(  on  any  acooant  be  pennitted. 

ChurchM  in  Pnince  ue  noi  decont«d  with  palms  uid  Bowoa 
u  with  onraelvea.  Any  Additions!  expense  would  indeed  be  tl» 
hit  straw  breaking  the  rain«ra  b«ck,  rctidcring  wwldings  a  vent- 
able  cart*fr.  But  the  high  bIiat  biases  with  tapers,  and  floral  ^ft^ 
nataral  and  in  paper  or  wax,  adorn  the  chapcJs  of  the  Viigiii  or 
paUon  sainh 

One  feature  of  the  Icog-dimwn-out  ceremonial  before  alluded  W 
is  the  chargo  made  respectively  to  bride  and  bridegroom,  a  tn- 
moMloua  ordeal,  one  would  think.  Fortunately  French  gjrU  an 
equal  to  the  occaaon.  The  theme  of  priestly  sdmonititm,  tlw 
t^osore  of  all  eyes,  a  yonng  bride  wiU  listen  downcast  and  denore, 
bot  not  in  the  least  diMomposcd  or  in  need  of  smelling-salta.  Lca| 
training  haa  fortified  her  sgainataentimcntality  or  onbcconungihow 
of  MBOtion. 

'  You,  mademoiacUe,'  I  once  heard  a  village  cure  addrcM  a 
parishioner,  a  young  woman  belonging  to  the  middle  ranks,  '  yon 
have  b<>fore  you  the  example  of  a  mother  fulfilling  tn  every  respect 
the  duties  now  before  yourself,  wifely,  maternal,  and  Cbriatiao,'  anl 
BO  on,  and  bo  on,  the  brido  listening  calmly  to  pcrsonalitiea,  adtnoai- 
tions,  and  fon^caitla  that  .«^eme<l  in  the  highest  degree  disconoertinf. 

The  weddiog-ringa.  obligatory  on  both  sides,  received  on  a  goU 
aalvct,  blessed  and  adjusted,  the  [date  is  again  proffered,  this  titae 
for  alms.  Bank-notes  or  gokl  or  ailver  pieces  are  gives,  nataTall]f 
the  two  former  whtn  maniagca  fall  under  the  category  of  first  asd 
second  class. 

But  by  far  the  most  distinctive  and  pictoiisi  function  of  a  Pr^^fl 
wedding  is  la  qufle,  or  collection  for  the  poor.  Vext  in  intenMV 
the  bride  hcnclf  is  (he  demoiaeBe  iTAonneur,  or  bridesmaid,  opoo 
whom  falls  this  con!ipicuoiu>  and  graceful  duty.  \  bride,  distraol- 
ingly  pretty  although  she  may  be,  has  no  part  to  play.  All  that  b 
required  of  her  is  automatic  oollectodnuae  and  dignity.  But  the 
demoitette  fbonnrur  is  under  the  necessity  of  acting  a  rAle,  and,  ■* 
a  nilo,  moat  beautifully  is  it  acted.  The  ccrcmuuy  come  to  on  ud, 
then,  the  organist  plays  a  prelude,  and  two  figuiea  detach  tlMtni- 
selves  from  the  wedding  party,  both  Bclecled  for  peraonal  chariD, 
sprigfatlbess,  and  saixnr-j'aire — I  am  compiULsi  In  um  a  word  (or 
which  we  have  no  equivalent — both,  als<^  perfectly  draased.  The 
ffarpuM  d'htmiKvr,  or  beet-man,  wears  droas  coat,  while  tie,  waist- 
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.  mod  gloves,  bia  companioD  the  newaat,  oioit  elegant  toSetU  4* 
viBe  or  cftniiige  costume.  She  gives  her  left  hand  to  hei  cavalier, 
in  her  right  holding  a  velvet  bag  ;  then  the  pair  stop  airily  forth, 
the  most  engaging  smile,  the  most  finished  bow  soUcitiDg  and 
■draowledgiDg  donations.  It  is  the  ptettie«t  sight  imsLginable ; 
and  DO  wonder  that  the  velvet  bag  rapidly  fills,  as,  having  made 
Aur  way  down  the  nave,  bdy  and  cavalit^r  make  the  round  o(  the 
ebnrch.  And  the  name  of  the  charmitig  qurteute  invariably  figures 
in  tbfl  society  column  of  the  '  Figaro  *  or  local  paper,  a  testimony 
to  spirit,  gnoe,  and  beauty. 

A  wedding  gift  in  the  form  of  a  cheque  sliooks  Prcnob  suscepti- 
btUtiea.  But  at  bridal  Fcoeptions  English  taste  is  equally  offended 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  trousseau.  In  one  of  her  essentJally 
Parisian  novels  that  delightful  writer,  Madame  Bentzon,  describes 
this  feature,  or  rather  animadverts  upon  such  a  display.  The 
•athor  of  '  Tchevelek,'  however,  has  consorted  so  much  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  that,  although  Parioan  to  the  tips  of  her  lingers, 
she  aees  certain  things  through  English  and  Traiuatlantic  apec- 
Udea.  The  spreading  Iwfore  everybody's  eyes  of  alips  and  stock- 
iDgi,  DO  mialter  how  elaborate,  evoked  delicate  irony  from  her  pen. 

It  most  not  be  suppoaed  that,  to  ase  a  homely  simile,  bride  and 
bridepoom  are  yet  out  of  the  wood.  A  ball  often  follows  breakfast 
or  leoeptioD,  the  newly-murricd  pair  stealing  away  in  the  small 
hoars  of  the  night,  like  hunted  hares  compelled  to  covert  flight. 
This  remark  especially  holds  good  vrith  the  middle  and  humbler 
laoks  and  with  provincial  life.  Socie^,  following  English  initi- 
ative in  everything,  as  I  liave  said,  has  inaugurated  English 
woplifieations. 

In  one  req>ect  aQ  onions  resemble  each  other,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  difler  from  our  own.  Family  life  in  France  is  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel,  a  piece  o(  cloeely  implicated  machinery,  a  well-welded- 
togetber  agglomeration  of  social  and  material  interests.  Marriage 
ia  oot  wholly  a  dual  affair.  Willy-nilly,  brides  and  bridegrooms 
eater  a  clan,  become  membcTs  of  a  patriarchal  tribe.  Uenoe  the 
pareotal  iniiuisition  on  both  sidea,  that  minute  investigation  of 
eharactcr,  circonntancea,  and  family  history  «o  foreign  to  insular 
■Mtiotu.  Kenc«  tbe  wide-spread,  1  atn  tempted  to  say  incalculable. 
Effects  of  worldly  nuB,  lose  of  rtputatioo,  or  other  misfortune.  A 
blow  falls  Ofoshingly  not  only  apno  Uie  immediate  victim  or 
ctdprit,  but  upon  every  one  ol  their  blood  or  bearing  their  name. 

A  French  writer  who  knew  England  well  once  remarked  that 
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*  C6flai  Biiotteaa '  could  cot  Iiave  beea  wntteo  ol  English  commer- 
nul  life.  Iq  that  country  a  bankrupt  ruins  himself,  not  his  entire 
family. 

And  some  jeaso  ago,  when  walking  with  an  old  friend  in  Dijon, 
he  said  to  me  : 

'  Did  you  observe  that  nice-looking  girl  I  saluted  just  now ! 
Poor  thing !  she  can  never  marry,  her  uncle  having  failed  di«- 
honoorably  in  business.' 

An  untarnished  record,  a  roof-tree  at  which  none  can  point  a 
finger ;  last,  but  far  from  least,  an  accession  rather  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  well-being — such  is  the  ideal  of  a  French  Coelebs  in  seaich 
of  a  wife. 

H.  Bbteam-Edwards. 
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THE 
DEMISE  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

BT  J.  a.  TOXAIl.,  U.P. 


Oh  November  29,  in  tlie  year  1870,  Uie  '  Times  *  i>en«p«per  irroto 
of  '  Uu9  gnat  e^xnt  of  to-day  for  tKia  country,  whateN-er  may  be 
passiDg  on  the  Cmtinent  of  Kuropo.'  Things  vciy  poruntnua  for 
Bngland  w«n  *  puung  oa  the  Contiooot  of  Europe ' — note  tlie  fine 
iaralar  detaebment  of  tlie  expression — just  then.  Rtiasia  waa 
ianntiDg  the  tstten  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  myriads  of  men  whom 
the  FoJJturAu/cn  had  trained  to  think  and  eofltrive  as  well  as  obey 
Uy  ia  leagoer  around  Paris  itself ;  Bismarck  was  patting  the  last 
toaefaas  to  the  scheme  of  German  confederation ;  and  in  a  land 
where  national  schoolinj;  hod  Souriahcd  for  half  a  oontory,  a  com- 
petitor in  coninierco  and  intematiooal  influence  was  anaing  for  oar 
land  when;  national  education  was  only  beginning  to  be.  Yet 
what  the  '  Times '  of  the  day  described  as  the  great  event  of  the 
day  was  nothing  more  heroic  than  tlu  etoction  of  the  first  Londoa 
SdMol  Board. 

Obi  dvilisation  proceeds  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  progroesion, 
with  a  cumulative  impetus  that  gathen  speed  and  way  ;  and  now, 
after  a  lifetime  no  longer  than  ths  average  t«nn  of  existcnco  for  a 
gasamtkin  of  mankind,  the  institution  thus  heralded  lies  moribund, 
an  expedient  and  a  temporaiy  instrument  that  has  bad  its  brief 
day.  Let  tia  hope  that  tht>  Hchool  Board  dies,  as  it  has  lived,  for 
the  greater  good  of  London,  of  the  national  and  Imperial  inflaenoas 
that  radiate  from  London,  and  the  masses  that  in  t^ndoD  an 
henoeforwanl  to  be  schooled.  Into  the  cauaea  of  this  demise,  as 
MVtainly  into  the  polemics  of  the  matt«r,  1  will  not  hen  go  ;  but  so 
notable  a  public  body  as  the  one  that  now  lies  at  the  point  of 
death  must  not  paaa  frcon  the  scene  onaung,  witltout  threnody  or 
psko.  For  the  London  School  Board  Itai  been  the  greatest,  if  nut 
also  the  best,  of  aO  local  authorities  fur  edncatioD.  It  haa  had  in 
yaady  charge  the  shaping  of  more  Uvea  than  there  ve  in  Glai^w ; 
it  sopenriaei  the  inatroction  of  more  children  than  there  are  men, 
WDmcD,  and  children  in  any  European  dty  cicept  Paris,  Berlin, 
St.  PetenbDig,  Muscow,  sod  Vienna.     It  spends  uu  clemeolary 
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edocstion  Alone  more  than  the  total  annual  disbuncmi^U  of  StaWl 
roch  as  Switzerland.  Norway,  or  Denmatk ;  it,  houaea  tha  tUil; 
flstndies  of  mon  than  half  a  mUtioD  Board  school  children ;  it  enlist 
Mid  manbala  lui  anny  corfu  of  teachers,  lecturen,  tnspecton, 
chief  adminifllnitors,  wardenji  of  school  attondanoe,  and  clerks ;  it 
has  hccutmI  and  regulated  the  honorary  aeiviccs  of  thousawU  of 
citiiens  Bi  nKmb«n  of  the  Board  or  mooagera  of  echools.  To  tbfl 
Ixindon  County  Council  it  will  hand  orec  a  liu^e,  complex,  and 
costly,  but  effieotial  and  cfTcctivdy  gwng  machine,  elaboiatelf 
orgwused  for  keeping  up  and  preaong  forvard  the  public  insl^g^ 
tion  of  the  young — a  single  ioBtrumeot  of  nuch  potency  and  dimni 
nona  as  no  coontry  bat  Rnghuid  and  no  ci^  but  London  can  show. 
All  this  ia  the  result  of  bold  proposal*,  skilful  administration, 
devoted  laboun,  whether  unpaid  or  stipeadiary,  and  the  momcntmn 
tliat  can  accrue  daring  even  so  brief  a  period  as  three -and-thinj 
yean.  Six  geouslions  of  acbool  children  have  come  up  ae  a  Bowa 
since  1870,  but  there  are  Londonera  still  in  their  forties  who  went 
to  Metropolitan  elementary  day  »chooU  when  Board  schools  thfft 
w«t9  none.  No  doubt  there  were  decently  efficient  elementary  day 
aehools  in  I^ndon  imtf  Agamemnona,  but  the  great  difficulty  thf 
first  School  Board  had  to  encounter  was  that,  taken  all  together, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  the  schools  which  the  children  of  the 
London  populace  could  attend  were  wofolly  too  few.  More  tliu 
thirty  yean  earlier  than  1870,  Brougham  totd  the  House  of  I/mk 
that  a  volunteer  and  eleemosynary  proviiion  of  nidiinentary  edwa- 
tJon  might  perhaps  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  bat 
could  never  overtake  the  accumulated  deficiency  and  arrears.  Sinn 
the  cost  of  a  eite  was  always  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  eatabliBh- 
ment  of  •  voluntary  school,  in  London  where  sites  are  coalBart 
Lord  Brougham's  prediction  was  bound  to  come  particularly  tne. 
Every  kind  of  makeshift  building — abandoned  ohapebt,  adapted 
dwelling-bonjses,  deserted  shops,  and  bricked-in  arches  under  rail- 
ways— hod  been  utilised  for  Khools  by  voluntary  effort  tn  the 
Metropolis,  hut  even  then  tiiere  were  only  seven  places  for  eadi 
eleven  children  of  elementary  nhool  age  and  social  olau  who  sle 
in  London  on  Censna  night,  1871.  The  School  Ooard,  then  osl; 
five  months  in  existence,  stood  aghast  at  the  tiuik  of  providing  ne* 
schools  by  the  hundred  at  a  timt>,  und  by  n  seriea  of  i'  '    iuc- 

tions,  due  in  part  to  some  fliocihing  and  in  part  to  i  .or^ 

and  inexperience,  they  reduced  the  apparent  magnitude  ci{  Ihr 
nG«d.    But  in  1871  even  tlw  acknowledged  deficit  stood  at  lOifiUy 
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•duKJ-{tlace*— •  dsunling  gap  to  have  to  fill.  For  the  proi'inoi) 
of  Ktai  Hid  bnildinga  alone,  to  aay  nothing  of  maintenance,  meant 
a  ratepAfen*  outlay  which  was  to  n*e  to  twelvi;  and  a  half  miUioiu 
of  iDoney  in  the  end. 

Happily,  the  fint  Londoti  School  Board  was  a  body  of  buabeas- 
[ik«  enthnaasta,  who  confronted  their  dnty  from  a  standpoint  not 
coy  to  occupy  to-day.  (Hvic  sc«l  for  edacation  was  a  new  thiog 
in  Bngland  thirty-thne  yeam  ^o.  Not  tmtil  18.'V4  had  a  penny  of 
public  trreone  been  granted  in  aid  of  echooU ;  not  until  1840  did 
Um  grant  ezG«ed  2O,00O(.  a  year.  When  thb  annual  aabvention 
mse  to  SO.OOM.,  Lord  Brougham  contnated  it  with  70.0001.  spent 
«ii  bttOding  tlie  royal  stables  in  Buokiogham  I^Uace  Hntul.  In  ItUI 
dw  Kngliah  edacatioa  ^rant  was  no  more  than  40,00(V.,  though 
3O,O00f.  had  been  voted  for  the  inatniction  of  freed  negroes  in  t^ 
West  lodiea.  This  aoope  for  the  tongue  and  pen  of  satirists  grsda* 
aOy  dtminiahed,  but  no  more  than  seven-and-thirty  years  lay 
between  the  fii«t  State  grant  to  elementary  sohoola  and  Uie  fitat 
S^Kwl  Board.  In  1870-71,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  communal 
Mpply  of  edacation  was  a  conception  quite  new  and  astounding. 

Bat  great  ideas,  that  shine  with  the  magic  of  stan  before  dawn, 

beeotne  l««  amanng  when  they  '  fade  into  the  tight  of  common 

day.'    To  ns  who  have  seen  the  Act  of  190S  oommence  to  operate, 

there  is  homoor  as  well  as  pathos  in  the  reflection  that  what  is 

I     ngw  thought  an  ordinary  civic  duty  was  considered  n  liigh  and 

^BqittiTons  miafion  a  third  of  a  century  ago.    Tlie  public  pronsion 

^■C  adHXiIs  for  the  pablic  was  then  regarded  as  a  vocation,  a  rercla- 

^B^  *''  *  "B*  opportunity  of  aervice,  to  a  kind  of  weekday  Clinrch 

ol  Humanity ;  and  it  eent  a  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  across  the 

land.     In  every  conunonity  where  a  School  Board  was  to  exist 

I     mroe  of  the  most  respected  private  citizens  came  forward  to  Lake 

^Hb»  this  pure  and  exalted  new  form  of  eirio  toil,  and  ospedally  was 

^^pii  the  ease  with  Iy>odon. 

Ht  It  is  the  riown  in  the  '  Twelfth  Night '  who  says  '  There  is  no 
daikneM  but  ignorance  * ;  and  the  darkness  of  Lowioii  had  smitten 
even  jesting  minds  and  nwiry  hearts.  No  need  in  IB70  to  go  east 
tb  rame  upun  London  iluma  and  aUnoec  barbaiic  bormn ;  within 
nfuket-shot  of  the  Palace  of  Pariiament  am]  the  Abbey  nf  the 
Oonft^or  there  was  Peter  Street,  Iborv  were  the  other  purlieus  of 
Btnitton  (iroond.  Pray«n  had  been  oOcred  and  Uws  mode  hard 
by  bn-  ages,  aiul  Uillbiuik  Plisoo  frowned  at  hnnd ;  bat  even  in 
Wotaioater  a  fatiadred  itnela,  courts,  and  alleys  showed  that 
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•onw  firvpantoty  agency  of  light  and  virtue  most  be  moie  ade- 
quately set  to  work.  '  Edacation  I  Mlucation  I '  tbe  enUiiUMstB 
cried,  and  nubed  to  iita  School  Board  |»Ua. 

No  doubt  the  sdvertiseiDeato  of  tin  hundnd  and  thirty-Sve 
ca&didatM  (or  the  fojty-nine  Mats  in  London  at  the  iiral  e!e«twD 
indicated  that  the  queation  o(  croedi  was  thought  more  vital  than 
the  cffioicncy  of  the  temporal  instruotioQ  to  be  given  in  the  schoob; 
and  this  confusion  of  b«uea  was  increased  by  the  incident  tlut 
London  was  then  to  witneas  the  first  important  eliiction  undtr  the 
Ballot  Aot,  and  the  fii«t  operation  of  the  '  cumulative '  vote.  T(4 
ont  of  this  blundering  turmoil  of  illogical  debate  and  eketotal 
experiioeut  issued  an  excellent  Board  indeed ;  enihaaiasia  was 
jnstified  of  its  children  at  first,  though  afterwards  the  exdtenMnt 
and  rsptoroua  hope  were  to  wane.  If  only  partiality  could  claim 
that  the  quality  of  tli«  early  School  Board  mcmbent  has  b«en 
always  equalled  in  their  socoeaoora,  it  is  true  that  the  firat  lenl 
vas  pitched  ao  high  above  the  municipal  average  as  to  b«  alinoat 
nnpnctjcable  to  maiotain.  Dsyl^bt  now  enters  the  Board-roan) 
on  titB  Embankment  by  windows  painted  witb  the  portrait*  oi  a 
gliBxy  of  past  ohairmon.  One  of  theac.  Lord  Londonderry,  u  now 
President  of  the  greater  Board  of  Education  ;  another,  Lord  Qcofp 
Hamilton,  had  b«en  at  the  Education  Department,  and  went  to 
th«  India  OITice.  I'here  has  been  no  better  chairman  than  the 
laat — Lord  Reay ;  none  mote  respected  than  Sir  Charlea  Reed ; 
none  more  indefatigable  than  Mr.  Diggle ;  but  the  portrait  that 
slunes  brightest,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the  first  ooca* 
pant  of  the  Chair. 

Lord  Lawrence,  the  *  Man  of  the  Punjanb,'  the  '  Saviour  of 
India,'  onoe  its  Goremor-Oeneral,  and  a  man  of  great  eamestactt. 
rare  business  faculty,  and  o^asiaing  power,  created  a  tradition  ol 
Anglo-Indian  service  to  tlie  London  School  Boaitl  which,  among 
other*.  Sir  RicJiard  Temple  long  continued  and  Sir  Charles  Elliott 
sustained  to  the  end.  But  to  the  first  Board  cauie  capacity  and 
powers  of  service  from  maiiy  quart«ni  and  classes.  PotiticiaiB 
joined  it,  two  of  whom  were  aiterwards  to  attain  to  Oabioet  rank; 
clergymen  joined  it,  three  of  whom  were  to  become  Inshops ;  Non- 
conformity  sent  honoured  representativea,  one  of  them  to  beconK 
the  Chairman  in  lat«r  years ;  saencc,  lettcni,  philoathropy,  cant- 
merce,  the  peerage,  and  tlte  City  Coqmration  sent  notable  man  to 
the  Board.  Professor  Huxley  brought  to  the  early  and  policy 
deciding  debates  his  trained  powers  of  perception  and  uxporitioti. 
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Ir.  W.  H.  Smith  the  qunlitiM  th^t  wero  to  lift  him  to  be  Leader 
»f  lite  House  of  Commons,  Mn.  Oarrelt  And«nwin  her  special  know- 
ledge  and  eouraf^  u  ■  pioneor  of  women  into  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine, the  Bev.  William  Rogers  hia  onconventional  rhrifttinnity  and 
edoeational  zeal,  Dr.  Rigg  aod  Canon  Cromwell  th«ir  ncquabtanoe 
with  the  training  and  scope  of  elementary  achool  teacher*.  Hr. 
Beojamia  Waogh  hia  paasion  for  iostice  and  mercy  to  children, 
Lotd  SandoD  his  knowledge  of  afiaire  at  the  Education  Depart' 
nMot.  ■  Rob  Roy '  MacGregor  his  behef  in  the  virtues  of  physical 
exercise,  and  Mr.  Hdward  North  Ruxton  hia  i-n'hui^taiim  and  care. 
10V  Jobn  Bennirtt  ttliook  hut  pictunrsquc  locks  at  iiltra-pccleaiaetical 
Hbnipoab;  Ur.  MscCulUgh  ToTrens  rejoiced  in  this  new  develop* 
^pent  of  dvic  politics  for  London  ;  Illr.  ^mucl  MnHcy's  handsome 
^^■ee  beamed  opon  ihia  new  combination  of  philanthropy  and  hnii* 
Moe ;  Sir  Charles  Reed  stepped  up  to  the  Vtc«-Cbair ;  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  began  his  twelve  years'  service  to  the  Board  and  bis 
fniitfn)  work  with  the  teachers ;  and  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  council 
Ur.  Hepworth  Dixon  temporarily  dropped  the  pen.    Compared 
with  tbs  Tcstrpnen  who  nded  the  parishes  of  London  at  the  time 
this  was  a  marvelloos  pfnonitfi  indeed. 

MarveQouit,  also,  idyllio  and  unreal,  it  may  seem  tliat  Party 
spirit,  or  at  least  the  conflict  of  serried  and  orf^anigcd  Parties,  was 
bUht  known  in  the  deliberations  of  the  earlier  Hoards,  but  so  it 
was :  the  fine  imptdse  of  pity  for  iRnoranoe,  and  eeal  for  the  new 
etm  aervioe,  bad  a  more  laating  eSeet  on  all  sorts  and  cnnditions 
ol  Board  members  than  a  cynie  might  suppose.  In  a  book  ou  the 
wock  of  tbe  Board  from  1870  to  VJOO,  which  was  admirably  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  A.  Spalding  to  form  part  of  the  exhibit  sent  by 
tbe  Board  to  tbe  recent  Paris  Expodtion,  the  history  of  Parties  on 
tbe  Board  is  sommariM-d  thus :  '  Until  the  end  of  1885  the  Board 
was  conlroUed  by  a  majority  which  was  in  favour  of  a  forward 
paliey  in  edncatjonal  matters,  altboup;h  in  the  first  Board  this 
polirr  was  carried  out  with  greater  timidity  than  by  its  sncoesson ; 
but  dtuiag  tbis  period  neither  party  was  "organised"  in  the 
political  sense  of  tbeterm.  In  1(^(  and  onwards  until  IVH  power 
was  in  ibe  hands  ol  the  party  which  became  known  as  the 
"  Moderate "  party,  who  laid  gieatar  stresa  upon  eoonomy  in 
•apsaditare.  Prom  tbis  date  mon  attention  was  given  to  parly 
nipiiiiaslinn.  and  "  wliipe "  ware  appointed  to  secure  the  attend- 
aaaa  and.  a«  far  aa  possible,  tbs  votes  of  memben.  In  the  Board 
of  18M-07  partin  ware  practicaUy  balaaoed.  although  there  was  a 
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riigtit  prrpcmd«nuvc«  in  Iatoot  of  tli«  Hoderat««L  In  1897  tk 
"  Pngnssivee  "  were  roiton^l  to  power  with  a  BobstaoUol  nujocit;. 
In  the  contests  of  tSS-t  and  16!l7  tlia  election  tamed  almosi  excla- 
OTtly  on  the  vexed  "  leligioos  question."  * 

Oft«n,  ol  coune,  the  label  inatt«i«d  very  little,  for  the  pre- 
ooncviveii  views  of  ercn  the  most  'Moderate'  new-comot  to  Uk 
dntiu  of  the  Book]  were  npt  to  wither  awny.  He  c&me  oloae  to 
the  magic  of  the  wotic  which  the  sclioola  were  canyiog  on.  H( 
found  a  Board  whool  to  be  an  dembic  of  moral  alohemy,  cos- 
Tertiog  dross  and  refiiuDg  gold  ;  be  noted  the  happy  fooes  of  thi 
children,  the  skill  and  care  of  tlie  teachers,  the  pleasant  and  fonna- 
tive  tniluenc«s  of  what  they  did ;  he  adoured  ^e  bright  and  lo^ 
•choolroocns,  and  was  led  on  to  wish  them  even  bett«r,  becoi 
intctestcd  in  new  modes  of  aeration,  new  plans  for  playgrounds 
elaHTOoms,  new  devices  in  apparatus,  and  improvemeut«  in  tilt 
curricola  and  the  books.  A  constant  aaumilation  of 
views  to  the  geaeml  thua  went  on,  and,  apart  from  wranglM' 
tuch  oxtra-scholastio  topio.8  as  the  religious — or  more  fitly  to  be 
calkd  the  theological — question,  something  like  a  conUnuous  po&c; 
was  pursued  by  Board  after  Board.  Eleven  seU  of  membeis  ban 
filled  the  seats  of  the  Board-room  for  triennial  periods  sinog  the 
day  of  '  the  great  event  for  tliis  country '  in  1870,  and  it  is  poaable 
to  name  »cor«  upon  score  of  administrators  who,  entering  upon  tlie 
work  with  varying  ideals  and  difiering  policies,  have  rendered  mock 
the  same  service  to  the  ediKation  of  tlic  London  popuhioo  in  (be 
long  nm.  I  cannot  name  all  who  desone  a  special  notice,  tht 
catalogue  would  be  too  long ;  but  it  would  he  umUctfu)  t«  pau 
some  without  a  particular  mention. 

For  six  years  Canon  Barker  made  a  valuable  member  oE  the 
Board  ;  for  a  simtUr  period  Dr.  Barry,  nftern-ards  Bishop  of  Sydiwf. 
Earl  Beaochamp  helped  for  a  briefer  period ;  Mrs.  Besaac  for  thiet 
years;  the  Rev.  W.  Copclund  Bowie  for  twelve.  Canon  Bnstowe 
for  almost  as  many ;  Mr.  Barnes  for  eighteen  years,  Ur.  Sydney 
Buxton  for  six.  Mr.  G.  Collins  for  three.  Alderman  Cotton  for  nine, 
and  the  Res*.  J.  J.  C'oxbcad  (or  eighteen.  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Cnint 
was  a  Vice-Cbaimiui ;  Miss  Davonport-HiU  was  the  leading  woman 
member  for  eighteen  years ;  for  a  similar  period,  and  twice  as  Chair 
man,  Ur.  J.  B.  IMggle  led  the  Uoderste  party  and  toiled  for  ths 
Board.  Mr.  Diggle  was  (to  use  a  phrase  of  eighteenth  century 
English)  *  a  vcr>-  capital  chancier '  in  the  lufftory  oE  tJie  Boaid. 
and  the  long  duel  betwc«e  him  and  Mi.  Lyulpfa  Stadey,  the  m> 
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"itCDUit  of  the  ProgrewiTea,  prescDtcd  featoies  that  were  oftco 
iolenatiog  and  picUmsqae. 

Mr.  Stanby  nevex  readied  the  Chair,  but  of  all  the  members  of 
tlM  Board  be  baa  i«nd«nd  the  longest,  oloaest,  and  most  ardnoua 
anrkc.  Twentf-foor  years  of  almost  daily  hard  labour  is  his 
nootd  in  this  particular ;  and  though  he  has  been  thought  b;  man; 
to  hdi  idaaliam,  to  be  tangential  to  the  true  function  of  the  Bo«rd, 
to  can  more  for  the  Icttvr  tlian  the  spirit,  to  consider  the  teachers 
more  as  pawna  on  the  chess-checker  than  as  human  beings,  and  to 

mon  fealous  for  h  correct  and  ledger-like  odministratioa  than 

inultigent  and  character-forming  education  in  th«  work  of  the 
thore  an  roan;  who  would  deny  much  of  lliat  criticism  as 
and  all  would  agree  that  for  ttnrcwilting,  ciiginc-like, 
detailed  labour  and  a  wonderful  memorised  knowledge  of  every  jot 
■ad  tittle  in  the  facts  concerning  the  schools,  u>gi.'tlii>r  wilh  a  giim 
•ad  bosinesslike  xeal  that  pto^r^ss  should  be  the  note  uf  the  Board, 
Mr.  Slainley  stands  unique.  Of  him  is  told  Uic  story  tJiat  when, 
M  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  be  entered  the  Hooee  of  Lords,  another 
peer  declared  that  he  woold  as  aoon  have  seen  '  a  motor-car  come 
taSngin.* 

Much  more  pUsipnatio  of  mood  and  silkier  of  manner  than 
Ur.  Stanley,  >lr.  Diggle  was  long  a  master  in  the  arte  of  Party, 
tkoa|A  hoist  by  tite  petard  of  his  supporter,  Ur.  Athelstan  Riley, 
in  tba  end.  To  watch  the  working  out  in  effect  of  the  iahercut 
and  tenqienunental  contrast  between  Ur.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Diggle 
ma  a  leaeon  in  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  dramatic  spectacle  now 
■ad  a^nn.  Zealons  for  tbe  Board,  and  not  neglectful  of  tlie  schools. 
He.  Ch'ggle's  general  policy  was  not  reactionary  in  the  view  of  the 
taacbera,  whoee  confidence  he  knew  bow  to  win  in  a  degree  which 
Ml  Stanlry  probably  never  cared  to  obtain.  After  all,  however,  it 
ia  1^  work  of  the  teachere  that  rounta  for  the  moet  in  the  vaned 
eoMjpca  which  a  School  Board  acta  in  action,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  schools  had  the  leading  official  I'rogrcaaiTea 
■hpwa  tiwiDaolv«B  a  little  mote  '  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kiitdneai.' 
Mr.  Oraham  Wallas;  who  was  long  Mr.  Stanloy's  Gnt  lieutenant, 
(bd  not  manifest  the  mor«  genial  qualities  which  Mr.  Stanley's 
pobey  seemed  to  lack ;  and  thoof^  io  tlw  last  yean  ol  the  School 
Board's  life  Mr.  Sunley  maUmred,  and  sotaewhat  gloved  the  iron 
witb  vnlret,  an  attitade  of  diatnut  among  oven  the  most  loyal  and 
eficssBt  oi  the  teaebera  was  onfortnaately  ereated  by  a  mwflhanioal 
and  aocouttant-Iike  treatment  of  thmu  which  they  hardly  deservMi. 
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Bawd  to  continue  iu  nx'utence,  thoagh  with  the  eoUrgad  powoi 
of  the  Local  Authority  (or  Edut^Ation  in  London  whkli  tba  id 
ol  tDOS  gvn  to  thfi  County  Council  in.Ht«Ad. 

For  twehre  yean  Miw  Bvo  gave  otutnlion  to  those  points  ol  th 
work  of  the  Board  in  whtrJi  a  woman  can  help  the  beat ;  fof  ria 
yean  llr.  Qautray  omooUted  over  difficulties  bctw<?on  mana^nanl 
tflachen ;  Dr.  Gladstone  laboured  for  no  leaa  thiin  twenty-one  yna 
Dean  Gregory  and  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  each  for  three,  and  tt 
J.  C.  Rorobio  (or  six.  Mr.  Stewart  Hoadlam  for  fifteen  yed 
toiled  more  asaiduouBlr  than  his  quondam  connection  witU  tt 
Choreh  and  Stage  Guild  might  lead  the  profane  to  sappoM.  baiij 
partioulariy  sealous  and  usofut  in  the  matter  of  evening  oootinni 
tioQ  BchooU ;  for  fifteen  yean  Dr.  Heller  brought  to  the  Boaid  U 
ripe  expericnoc  and  special  knowledge ;  for  twelve  yean  Mil 
Homan,  and  for  fifteen  the  ftev.  A.  W,  Jephiwn  gave  acoeptati 
Brrvioo ;  Mr.  Cyril  JaokRon,  now  H.M.  Senior  Chief  luspeclOT  ( 
Schools,  waa  active  on  the  Board  for  ncArly  five  yoani ;  Miss  Lii 
rence  has  particularly  carvd  for  the  Board's  work  with  phynoal 
and  mentally  <lcfectivc  ehtldron ;  Sir  Francis  L3roett,  the  pMM 
Bisltop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Udgett  aro  nanut  fl 
qaiiiog  special  mention  ;  Mr.  John  Lobb  waa  a  memh<>r  for  fillet 
years,  Mr  Benjamin  Lucruft  for  twenty ;  Mr.  Murray  Macdooili 
Mrs.  Maitland,  and  Mrs.  Penwick  Miller  worked  well  and  liM^ 
Dr,  Macnamara  remlcred  notable  Mrvioe ;  Geii'^ral  Moberley  Vl 
Vice<Chairman  ;  Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick  and  the  Duke  uf  Ncwcaili 
lengthened  tlie  list  of  |>eom  who  were  members  of  the  Board.  ( 
a  peer,  indeed,  is  told  the  story  that,  driving  from  St.  Steplwi 
to  the  Embankment  to  attend  a  Moderate  Party  meeting,  be  dl 
missed  the  hansom  with  the  legal  fare,  when  the  cabby,  eU 
tcmptuously  jerking  his  tlitimb  at  the  retreating  form  of  the  noU 
man,  slioute^l  to  a  brother  of  the  whip :  '  You  can  allaj-s  tell  thi 
Progressives  by  their  boba ! ' 


m 


Mr.  Francis  Peek  took  special  interest  in  the  Biblo  tcachi 
the  schools.  Sir  Benjamin  Richard»i>n  in  the  efforts  of  the  teaelMl 
to  inculcate  that  exoollcnt  abstinence  misknown  as  t«up«raaci 
for  a  part  of  bis  six  years  of  luembership  Mr.  AtholstAa  RUey  kq 
the  Board  in  an  tntermitteDt  condition  of  thei^ogical  turmoil :  tli 
Rev.  John  Rogers  was  ten  years  a  member  and  four  years  Viol 
Chairman,  labouring  with  great  fervency  and  skill ;  Lord  Saik 
burst's  and  Sir  Joseph  Savory's  are  names  to  mention ;  the  Ro< 
E.  Schnadhortt  was  a  member  for  over  eleven  yean ;  so  was  Ui 
T,  Sorutton ;  and  the  Earl  ol  Shaftesbury  (or  a  brief 
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Htu 

^Bncfc  bu  gnat  pndManor  mmU  have  mpproved.    Mr.  T.  W.  Sharp 

^^aa  •  member  neariy  cigfatMO  jnwn :  Qenen]  Sim,  the  Rev.  W. 

Bbidair,  SUjor  Skinner,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Thompsoa  took  prominent 

parta  in  the  work ;  for  nine  yean  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  and  for  tw«lve 

Mn.  Wmtlake,  eked  oat  the  short  leet  of  women  who  hav« 

membrn  of  the  Board ;  Dr.  Thorold.  aabaeqiwntiy  Bishop  of 

and  then  of  Winchuiler,  was  a  member  for  three  yean, 

I  Dr.  Webber,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Briabano  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Whiteley 

haa  served  the  work  of  ctlncation  in  London  very  faitlifnUy  for 

twutj>one  \-eKra  as  a  member  of  the  Board ;  and  Ur.  Hark  Wilka 

left  a  name  still  honournl  in  the  achook. 

To  most  of  these  their  memborabip  of  the  Boiard.  while  it  lasted, 
at  tbe  devotion  of  tbe  better  part  of  two,  tlircc,  and  even 
days  a  week.    For  mudi  of  the  period  under  review  tlkore 
no  public  Botbority  or  authonties  in  Ixindon  that  could 
av«  dooe  the  work  in  default  of  a  special  anthonty  to  do  it.    Had 
there  been  do  School  Board  for  London  theae  tht«6>aQd-tliirty 
jroata  past,  had  the  voluntary  agencies  wbieb  operated  prior  to 
1870  been  left  lo  oontiuiic  their  task  unaided,  children  to  the  number 
o(  half  tbe  total  population  of  the  city  of  BrosaeU  must  now  have 
been  growing  up  in  Loudon  unbleat  by  thu  cnlight«iung  and  moral- 
iaing  influcnous  of  any  school.    What  that  would  have  meant  to 
the  aodal  life  of  the  Metropolix  oan  bettar  be  imagbed  than  da- 
•odbad.    Tbe  debt  that  is  owed  to  tbe  School  Board  aa  a  body 
onporate.  and  to  the  memben  of  it  who  have  been  faithful  and 
abundant  in  laboon,  can  never  be  ovweatj mated,  nor  can  a  pay- 
ment of  poblio  thanks  for  it  bo  too  fully  made. 

Permanent  monumeota  to  the  Board  arc  lifted  by  the  hundred 
above  the  mean  atreeta  of  the  vast  dty  tlw  Board  has  served. 
n*  ttaina  that  spin  along  tbe  viadoota  vhich  lead  inwatd  from  the 
tagged  frinftea  of  Loadon  pve  to  the  view  vl  the  paaaeogers  the 
aeboola  anaing  from  their  wdl*kept  playgrounds  in  lofty  piles.  The 
bnldbgi  di^tlay  '  an  arnhitoctaral  simpticity  and  aolidity ;  there 
m  a  mnnidpal  air.  an  offldal  praetsioc,  a  scholastio  tone,  and  a 
aimple  dignity  about  them,  which  is  the  more  pnmounoed  in  certain 
caaaa  by  reaaoD  o(  tba  squalor  and  manifest  poverty  of  th«  aur- 
nndtnga.'  wnta  Mr.  S.  £.  Bcay  in  tbe  Book  of  the  Board  that 
want  to  the  Paha  Expoaitioa.  In  height,  maas,  and  oomeliocas 
tfciM  anctioaa  aia  to  the  matiopolitan  fauboorgs  what  Wn>n*« 
dHnfcaa  wara  to  Gaoitgiaa  Loodoo.  They  nse  in  tbe  auborbs  alao, 
for  the  slow  oeotrifngal  movtoHot  of  the  Loodoo  popolatioo  is  lika 
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ft  Up  ftt  tlu  foamUtMU  of  mm«  ol  tba  plaoM  of  lauiung  proriM 
by  the  euUcr  Boudt.  In  1899  tbo  Chiimuut  nfamul  to  *  th«  npii 
growUi  of  Ontcr  London  '  us  a  d»ttirbing  factor  in  tbe  cakaUtmi . 
*  M  ft  remit  of  tlie  gnKltud  aaLMtitution  of  faotorwn  (or  huaatt  ii 
Soatbwark '  that  ancient  quarter  to-dfty  poancaauft  norft  Mhod 
plaoM  tluui  am  n>qiiin>d  ;  but  Um  nood  Uu  aohoob  at  Catfofd  n| 
Lulywcill,  iu  OraoDwk'h,  for  example,  baa  oonwpotuliDgljr  gmni 
Tben  tlx'ie  U  tbe  conataiit  imtnigratioti  from  the  provinces  and  lib 
Dfttond  multijilication  by  birtli.  Theni  can  b«  no  moie  finaK^ii 
London  •cliuol  Imilding  than  in  the  spread  of  London  itaelf;  bol 
(ur  many  a  year  tbe  pilei  the  Board  had  raised — atoidy,  air;' 
well  lit,  and  sMmly— will  hut  and  serve.  Mot  too  ornate,  tkiy  fi 
bold  up  a  model  of  fitness  and  handaomeness  in  their  exteniiM| 
white  tbd  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  their  intoriora,  the  pjctoMi 
plants,  and  oolour  decoration  have  a  sik>nt  influence  on  tbe  tasM 
of  the  rhihlren  whom  they  house.  Itit  l>y  bit  the  science  of  sabod 
building  has  been  fostered,  practised,  and  ft(lvanoG<l  by  the  Boanti 
tiiitil  now  a  London  Board  sdiool  of  recent  i-nvtion  is  one  of  the  beri 
udapt«(],  [Janned,  and  eonatrueted  eobool  buildings  in  tbe  wodd.  i 
Within  ihvao  halls  and  claMrooms  a  potent  influenoo  is  Kcenkd 
day  by  day.  No  doubt  the  teaching  and  training  am  still  opra  to 
fault-ending.  Education  ia  not  yet  a  science,  and  the 
teaching  ts  in  a  pre-Raphachtic  stage.  But  if  the  mind  Ioat 
over  what  ia  bat  an  hour  in  a  naticnt's  lifetime,  the  great 
that  has  been  roadu  must  be  confeasod.  '  As  the  teacher, 
school.'  If  Dickens,  in  Bradley  Headstone,  painted  like 
oertificatod  teacher  of  the  *  fifties,'  Sir  Walter  Beeont  lit 
Board  schoolmaster  of  the  '  nineties.* ;  and,  in  apito  of  pr 
Hr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  that  redoubtable  oonsor  Mr.  Arnold  WUto,' 
a  tanly  justice  is  only  just  beigtantng  to  be  done  to  the  Board  school 
teachers  of  to-day.  Vet  what  wen  the  *  teaohars '  in  London  haK. 
a  century  ago  *  Hoie  than  seven  hundred  of  them  put  their  ccoaist 
to  the  Census  returns  of  1851.  One  of  them,  who  couU  write,  bcdqg 
asked  on  what  terms  she  ga\'e  instruction,  replied  :  '  Not  under 
standing  the  questing.  1  answer  thus — with  a  view  of  reading  tlK 
Bibble.*  Lord  Shofteebury  asked  one  if  she  gave  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  WAS  told:  'I  can't  afford  it  at  threopeooo  ft  weak.' 
Another  was  a&ked  if  he  understood  Greek.  *  Yss.*  *  Latin  I ' 
'  Yes.'  '  Geography  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  Why,  wo  have  mubvsa  m  pant 
here !  *  tbe  <^ue«tioner  said,  looking  round  the  cellar  of  a  ftohoc^ 
room,    '  Ves ;  and  you  can  put  me  down  for  toaching  mvUtun  hi 
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9,  too,'  the  qaeatkined  inBisted.  '  None,'  tlw  NewoastJa  Ootn- 
IBMioB  reported  of  South  London,  *  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too 
ignonnt,  too  feoble,  too  sickly,  too  onquftlified  in  any  or  eveiy 
wiy,  to  legwd  themaelves  or  be  regftrded  by  others  as  unfit  to  k«ep 
m  schooL'  TbeM  remarks  refer  to  the  '  dome '  and  '  private  adveo- 
tare*  achools  of  the  poorer  eUis  only,  but  in  1851  two-thitds  of 
tbe  tduK^s  in  London  were  *  private  adventure '  and  a  ([oarter 
*dame.*  In  1871  th«  London  sohot^  which  rcocived  Government 
tcsti  and  grants  nombered  866,  bat  there  were  I,d23  adventare 
mni  dame  echooii. 

Bren  in  tbe  Qovemment  ioapeRted  Mhoohi  of  I86Q  the  E<dHca- 
titm  Department  bad  to  record  that  167  out  of  overy  204  children 
failed  to  Ofpe  with  the  t^ta  of  a  reaaoDsble  examination.  Yet  the 
tats  were  applied  to  a  rurhr.ulum  »o  limited  that  the  normal  couno 
of  iutnwtion  prescribed  by  the  Board  in  1871  almost  *  created  a 
nvohition  in  pducational  ideaU.*  Thii  normal  eoumo  waa  to  oon- 
of  '  uiorality  and  religion,'  reading,  writing  aitd  arithntotio, 
t-leeaons,  *  tfae  history  of  Britain,*  tbe  rudiments  of  geography, 
eoODomy*;  drawing,  platn  niH-dlework,  ami  cuttJng-out 
to  be  studied  in  girls*  schools;  and  '  the  art  and  practice  of 
Biting '  was  to  be  taught '  as  tar  as  may  be  poMblo.' 

Uer  Majesty's  Inspector  reported  of  Mar^-lebone  schools  in  1873 
that  '  children  cf  the  very  poorest  and  most  lu^Iccted  class,  for 
whom  prenooA  voluntary  «f!ort  had  failed  to  provide  any  education 
worUiy  of  the  name,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
skilfully  organised  teaching,  with  results  already  visibly  bcnefidal  * ; 
and  in  1887  he  d«cUrcd  that  ^  of  the  work  in  BoianI  schools  a  marked 
faatoiB,  due,  of  course,  to  sapcricM-  teaching  power,  b  superior 
idcsty.*  to  1880  a  witness  of  similar  oCGdal  authority  testified  to 
*  the  immeasurable  bent-fit  which  the  School  Board  has  conferred 
vpoa  the  East  of  London.  Clergymen  have  told  me  that  they 
hsidly  know  thnr  own  patisfaes,  so  gnat  has  bees  the  change  for 
the  better.'  To  the  example  of  the  London  School  Board  are  mainly 
due  those  ajrstenu  of  '  undenominational  nligions  teaching  *  which 
ksvB  obtained  in  Board  schools,  with  so  mncb  prsetkid  sDoosst  and 
stscBoe  of  friction,  throughout  the  land. 

The  above  quotations  refer  to  tike  fint  tUne  years  of  the  Board's 
adouaMatMin,  a  period  eldafly  dtvoted  to  bisaking  up  the  hard 
gxoand,  sowing,  and  producing  system,  aider,  and  pmmtse  in  tli* 
KinJtPfartem,  From  tS80  to  1891  wsa  a  dme  of  trial  and  criticism  ; 
it  edncidsd  with  tbe  wonC  period  of  the  mscluMcal  and  uivintalli- 
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gent  rule  of  the  Edocatioo  Depaitmeat,  though  in  1989  lefonnsin 
Uw  denuwids  by  tfae  central  natliority  oomme&oed.  The  ttuid 
peaod,  from  1^1  until  the  present,  has  been  a  timo  of  ftmtii 
'  renuriuible  not  only  for  a  rapid  development  of  bigbet  iiu: 
tion,  but  also  for  an  improved  (r^tUaritr  of)  attendam^  at 
and  a  t«ndcD«7  to  prolong  Ute  period  of  school  life,  wliich 
be  attribated  to  the  opemtton  of  law.'  The  opinions  of 
bupectota  on  tbc  achoob  in  qnestion  grew  yearly  more  and 
favDuitthle.  In  188u  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  tbe  schools 
■lannnrri  as  worthy  of  th«  highest  granta,  but  by  1899  this  pei- 
fwt*f  bad  nsen  to  ninrty-scveD.  Parenta  had  become  man 
prood  of  the  sohoc^og  of  ihcir  children,  tb«  clttlilrun  tuid  bwoou 
more  fond  of  the  echods.  I  saw  tbe>  otlier  day  a  scrap  of  paper  en 
which  a  motb<>r  bud  written  :  '  Dear  Teacher, — Willy  has  beea  ■ 
bod  boy,  so  I  am  punishing  bim  by  not  letting  bim  come  to  sebooi' 
Briefly  aa  I  have  touched  on  the  need  for  the  Board's  cuatenrt, 
the  toerita  of  its  fiertonnd  and  its  servaotA.  its  energy  in  providinj 
achooU.  aiKl  ibe  emerging  of  tlie  work  in  tliem  from  paodt;, 
roonotoDV,  and  uicipicnce  into  falneas,  variety,  and  triumph,  rasn 
briefly  srill  must  I  mention  the  subsidiary  development*  whid 
have  come  about,  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  I  SB  eveaini 
Board  schools,  mth  15,'JOO  pupils,  in  London ;  during  th«  wists 
rot  1903-4  there  were  37C  such  schools,  with  pupils  to  the  nnml»l 
}ol  136,000.  Of  day  continuation  or  higher  grade  Board  acbocb 
there  wore  none  in  1SS7,  but  there  are  now  forty-five.  Scboob  in 
pupil -teachers  and  training  classes  for  teachers  are  in  fanll^ 
operation.  Travelling  instructors  and  examJncn  in  adence,  dm«- 
ing,  work  in  wood  and  metal,  cookery,  household  nianagement, 
laundrying,  needlework,  and  physical  education  visit  the  acbooli 
or  '  ocntres.'  Speda]  places  of  instniction  and  osauugnment  fat 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  otherwise  bodily  or  mentally  defeetin 
children  perform  a  public  duty  of  pity  and  tender  scr\-ico. 
for  inooiRgible  truants,  those  lovers  of  the  urban  subatitutea 
the  icoU  baiaaonTtih-e,  enforce  in  the  last  resort  the  duty  i>f  sc! 
att«adsooe.  Six  indiutriid  schools  have  been  vstablifihed,  otw  <t 
them  the  training-sbtp  Sha/Uainiry,  from  which  twcuCy-five  bon 
joined  the  Royal  Navy  In  1899.  for  oxamplc,  and  fifty-seven  tii 
tneresntilfl  marine. 

Tbo  London  Bchoo!  Board  is  'past  tfae  bounds  of  fresldili 
youth,  but  strong  (or  service  atill,  aiul  unimpaired.'    Co 
,  it  would  deserve  more  and  more  ol  its  city.    But  thi 
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bas  set  in  motion  and  guided  is  not  to  demise  with  the  Board,  but 
to  continue,  transferred  and  altered  in  respect  of  contiol  only, 
modified  only  by  being  btougtit  into  a  more  legal  and  scientific 
relation  with  London  institutions  for  higher  instruction.  Such 
lament  as  may  fitly  be  made  is  for  the  passing  of  a  public  body  so 
successful  and  praiseworthy,  not  for  any  cessation  or  relaxing  of  the 
ene^es  it  has  set  in  motion.  Here  I  have  but  skimmed  over  the 
record.  Could  the  reader  study  in  full  the  chronicle  of  what  the 
Board  had  to  do,  what  it  did,  and  with  what  success,  as  I  have 
done  in  preparing  for  this  article,  he  would  join  more  heartily  still 
in  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  noble  institution  of 
which  we  are  about  to  take  farewell. 
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Tax  ideal  man  is  ctea]i-«hs<reii. 

Confidriitlyhe  ezpoKi  to  the  world  bis  fmttiTM  uodiitgatt 
by  hinute  sppendages. 

Can  vt  cooosive  the  Apollo  Belvedere  with  ev«n  ■  moottacfae  ? 
1  donbi  it.  A  merely  honest  miui  alt>o,  one  vonld  think,  ahooM 
wear  no  hnir  npcm  his  face. 

And  for  thent  nttaat. 

Each  of  w*  in  greet  nteunre,  partly  from  exaggerated  idof , 
of  bin  own  perspicacity,  partly  from  Uie  stmts  of  life,  jadxes  hii ' 
neighbour  from  bU  face.      His  olothes  are  hut  a  doubtful  xoAa 
of  his  chaiaoter.    But  his  fwlorwi  are,  we  finnly  believe,  iadioi- 
bve  of  his  nature  and  his  mode  of  life. 

There  may  be  rillainy  vrntt4>n  Urge  on  his  npper  Up.  A 
(Dertlun  mould  of  chin  betrays  it»  owner  as  «  man  of  consider* 
able  homicidal  tendencies.  Corer  the  lips  with  a  waterfsU 
moiutaehe,  drape  the  chin  with  an  AnFyrian  heard,  and  it  tasj 
well  be  that  this  murderooi  monster  is  a  pleasing  enongh  fellov  ^ 
to  view. 

Such  an  one  does  not  venture  to  pass  clean-shaven  through 
our  streets. 

Your  rogue  must,  if  he  would  successfully  practise  rognerj.he 
a  person  of  suave  manner  and  of  pleasing  address.  He  mnst,  in  I 
fact,  pretend  not  to  he  a  n^e  at  all.  His  shifty  eye  be  esd  Iti 
no  means  eonceal — black  spectjicles  are  worn  solely  in  melodrainiK.1 
Bat  a  jaunty  moustache,  a  silken  beard  deceive*  the  uncritieaLl 
And  yet,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  these  thinga  are  quite  si 
sinister  signals  of  dishonesty  as  were  the  black-crape  masks  oaj 
the  knights  of  the  rood. 

Away  with  them,  in  Ueaven's  name  t 

Let  each  one  of  us  present  in  all  candour  such  features 

are  his. 

To  possess  a  receding  chin  is  no  crime.    It  is  merely  a  sign  i 
weakness.   But  to  conceal  it  with  a  huge  and  bushy  bmnl,  enich  i 
might  be  worn  by  a  determined  colonist,  and  thereby  tn  presenl 
the  appearance  of  a  man  endowed  with  great  strength  of 
surely  a  fiJae  pret«ic«. 
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B    He  vbo  »«■»  bis  bout  upon  bu  eleere  is  ecnreely  a  [nragon 
■f  pnideace.     Bnt  tfaa  man  wbo  is  perpetually  '  made  a)> '  to 
rvpresent  the  tLJng  be  is  not  •boold  be  iibutitii.-tl  butb  in  biuiiMai 
and  ia  society. 

1  do  Qot  maiotaia  tbat  all  bearded  men  are  rofrues  and 
morderen.  Bui  I  reaeirtt  my  judgment  and  stu])e<!t  them  of 
vogoBty  and  bomidde. 

Of  the  cleaD-«bavpii  man  I  knov  tbe  wont>  aAar  some  few 
momentA  of  inspection,  lie,  bein|>  mOTtal,  bas  his  faults,  no 
doobt.     But  he  makes  no  alt«-m[it  to  deceive  me. 

If  1  am  wrong  in  my  view  of  tLf  chancteristies  of  bis  (aca 
and  I  tAke  him  into  my  confidence,  appoint  him  my  tnutiv, 
tbrov  him  into  the  socie^  of  my  wife^  I  bare  but  my  own 
want  of  |>er«picacity  to  blame  if  be  laiU  to  givt-  n  Kaliufnctory 
•coMot  of  himself. 

Bat  the  man  wbo«e  mouth  you  have  never  seen  must  e^er 
remain  a  stranger  to  yon.  Thouj^b  yun  meet  him  daily  for 
twenty  yean,  yet  yon  ixrver  tvv  bis  smile.  In  moments  of 
tDMTimmt  toauiiting  baiijwns  bebinil  a  bairy  curtain.  Is  it 
tbe  treaebenos  amile  of  the  faU^  friend  ?  Vou  are  in  tbe  dark. 
A  rmile  ia  fv  more  indicatix-e  of  character  than  a  frown,  or 
indeed  than  any  mao'en^Tr  tbat  occ-um  oo  tlie  npper  portion  of 
tbe  face. 

It  it  not  oooeeivable  tbat  a  man  should  marry  a  woman  of 
wbOM  mouth  be  had  never  bod  so  much  as  a  glimpae.  And  yet 
tbat)  are  persoos  who  empkiy  solicilora  bearded  as  Aliasaems  was. 
(Anyone  wbo  has  snbBeqoeoLly  iw«n  these  Milicitiini  in  {w-nal  servi- 
tode,  sbaveo  and  shorn,  marv<>U  tliat  they  eliould  ever  have  beeo 
on  toocbing-terms  with  trust-funds.  Deprived  of  beards,  tlie; 
could  nefv  bare .  inspired  oonGdence  evnu  in  a  half-pay  colonel 

I A  tasto  for  finance.) 

Ha«  is  a  point  of  some  ngnificoaoe.    Tbo  banistor  Is  elaaa* 

And  why?     Because  it  ia  his  doty  to  pnsrot  with 

.  poasible  sanMaaoe  of  oandoor  hia  client's  case  to  tbn  tribunal. 

la  ia  tbe  chamiuou  of  A.  B,  or  GL     It  ts  <nt»i  to  the  interests  of 

B,  or  C  tbat  bis  champinn  nbonld  seem    a  ]H<rsou  nf  oan- 

boDesty.     Tbe  lef^nl  profrsdon  lias  decided  tluit  bones^ 

is  faMt  represented   by  facial  nudity.     He  would  Iw  a  bold  man 

wbo  abonld  state  tbat  meraben  of  the  legal  pndessioo  am  inadv- 

^^oalo  symboUsta. 

^■r     Again,  those  penous  over  whom  ve,  ourselves,  potsni  control 
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are  comprllnl  to  go  olcoii^bBVoii.  To  do  butltT  or  couhmiui  ui 
Ibotmui  or  chaoffenr  U  pprniitt«l  the  Ip&st  ciuiiicioQ  nf  a  «)iu.ker. 
In  engaging  a  wrrant  we  insirt  that  we  sb&U  h»vp  (jrvpiy  oppor- 
lunity  oT  detecting  any  evil  trait  of  chamcter  that  oiay  be  bb. 
Ooalil  we  t«?U  whrlhcr  the  butler  in  pone  potsea^es  any  nixlije 
pOMlia)  partiality  for  the  cellar,  or  that  tlie  ^>[dicaut  for  the  am 
of  oar  hones  U  a  roguish  telloir,  prone  to  the  illicit  sale  of  ion^, 
VN*  he  a  beftided  man  ? 

The  proprietors  of  Cuutts's  Bank  took  a  step  farther  io  the 
right  direction.  Their  very  clerk*  were  compelled  to  iliav*.  And 
sorely  the  embezzling  cashier  would  be  embarrassed  in  bin  tnin^ 
actions  under  sufh  <-onditionii.  The  iteinblanee  of  a  '  vtiflT  upfcr 
Up  *  is  easily  maintained  when  the  upper  lip  is  concealed  bom  thr 
spectator's  eye. 

The  worst  lace  in  the  world  may  be  rendered  negative  at  leaet. 
benevolent  at  best,  hy  the  addition  of  a  long  white  beard.  A 
man  on  whose  month  and  chin  are  stamped  the  trade-marks  ef  s 
hundred  brands  of  villainy  can  with  such  an  appendage  manii 
gravely  and  reverently  through  the  world. 

Some  linlf-dozen  of  such  persons  I  have  seen  emerging 
the  dnll  yellow  at  the  Old  Bailey  dock  to  ansver  charges 
need  not  be  set  down  here.  In  spite  of  their  patriarcbst 
appearance,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  miniiiters  (of  all  denonu- 
nation*),  the  chai^^  not  having  been  eatJs&etorily  answered  tiifj 
have  gone  to  penal  servitude  for  a  long  term  of  ye^rs. 

Deprived  of  tbeir  beards,  at  Dartmoor  or  at  Portland  the; 
|»eRented  appearances  that  codM  have  deceived  no  minister  of 
any  known  denominatioD.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  amon^ 
us  many  persons  extiavagantly  beaided  wlio««  characten  wK 
devoid  of  blemish.  In  like  manner  it  is  poedble  tliat  iif 
those  ladies  whose  featuring  are  ela>x>nt«iy  frescoed  there  an 
some  few  whose  ctHnplexions  are  natoraliy  pink  and  white.  Bnl 
in  each  case  the  inference  most  be  all  the  other  way.  7^ 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  huir^-  man  and  the  fMinted  woman. 

Of  all  the  great  criminalii  of  our  day  I  iran  recall  none  wlio 
dared  to  practise  with  a  naked  face.  Doctora  Lamstm  anil 
Nejll  Cream  judiciously  concenlGd  as  much  of  their  physiognoo? 
as  might  be. 

Fowler,  who  murdered  by  night  at  Muxwell  UEII,  and  Jahei 
Balfour  were  bearded  men.  Wainwright  wore  the  '  monstaohios ' 
of  his  period. 
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janM  Canhain  Road  and  D««tniiiK,  and  BcnnrU  ot  the  '  boot- 

I  *  mDidpr.  were  poseeaaed  of  mouths  tliat  prudence  cx>mpeJ]ed 
thetn  to  conceal. 

The  blue  btUTitariims  jowl  is  s  fftntai^  of  the  novelist.  No 
burglar  goto,  aboot  wild  a  Eoce  Ihut  in  ilaelf  ntnonnt*  to  n 
prvfioiu  convicboR.  Wbeo  be  ii  in  jail,  tnatteTB  are  different ; 
lor  oar  prison  authoritir-«  wisely  d«cr»e  that  the  ooovict'a  bee 
shall  be  thaven  and  his  head  be  abom.  They  at  least  innrt 
OQ  Meing  the  man  as  he  ia.  And  there  'u  another  reason  too — 
cleanliness  if  sorely  of  some  importance. 

Now,  of  all  form»  of  life  that  1  know,  the  life  of  the  convict 
pri*0Q  seems  to  me  the  least  imperilled  by  the  dangers  of  dirt. 
It  i*  impoMible  for  a  prisoner  to  mp^  in  his  day's  worit  any 
pejwm  who  is  unclean  or,  as  far  as  medical  science  can  detect, 
a  harbaur«r  of  perilous  f^enns. 

Bat  every  hoar  of  the  day,  we  who  are  at  targe  rnb 
sbooldeni,  jostle  in  TuIm-is  in  trains,  in  thenties,  in  the  street* 
with  persons  wboM  bodily  condition  is  unsupervised  by  the 
OovenuDent.  The  permanently  and  c-onxptcoonsly  anwaahe<l  are 
at  oor  elbows.  And  disease  is  the  handmaid  of  dirt.  80  it 
vonU  seem  that  a  r^nlation  nececsary  in  so  clean  a  plaee  as 
aptison  wonid  be  no  less  advantageous  in  so  fool  a  (>lace  as  — 
•B  ocnfiibos.  Of  all  possible  homes  for  the  worvt  tyjje  of  microbe, 
the  hnman  hajr  i«  rarely  the  most  convenient. 

A  Uerman  scientist,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  question, 
artimate*  that  3,000,000  miMuithropic  microbes  c«&  fiitd  ac- 
eoauDodatJon  in  '  an  average  beard.'  This  is  bod  hearing.  But 
Hottsiear  Uacbicoort,  with  cheery  and  perhaps — if  one  may  say 
K>  with  regard  to  n  man  with  hi*  va*t  rejiutation — tpeeolativa 
opthnism,  reduces  the  nmnber  (except  on  tlie  West  Coast  of 
Afrioa — in  particular,  the  district  of  the  Congo)  to  a  couple  of 
tbootaad  m  so.  Still,  hu  figure*  are  tuBiriently  aUrroing.  It  is 
BO  pleasing  thing  to  frel  that  when  oni-  is  talking  to  a  bearded 
nan  one  is  in  the  jiresence  of  a  ha(;e  inviaible  army  which  may 
at  aay  moment  send  forth  a  brigade,  a  battalion,  a  sergeAotor 
two,  intent  upon  the  invasion  of  one's  strlf. 

That  any  man  goes  to  the  trouble  of  shaving  the  major  portion 
of  hit  face  and  leaves  bis  opper  tip  unshorn  seems  inexplimhle. 

His  object  in  so  doing  is  almost  impassible  to  determine. 
But  there  ezista  a  belief  that  wamen  find  some  extTnordiiury 
iasciaation  in  the  moosUde.    bdaed.  Ur.   Kipling  has  stated 
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that  (from  »  eirV*  point  of  view)  '  to  kiss  s  niftn  vritlMniL  a 
RioiutiKtie  U  like  eating  an  egg  vitltoot  t^t,'  and  I  Uarj  ttat 
tbi£  dictum  was  in  ptmeral  circulation  before  the  Victorian  em. 
It  nay  therefore  be  that  the  vraring  of  hair  OD  the  brow  of  the 
upper  lip  is  an  accepted  aymptom  of  tbc  owoct'h  prowess  in 
oscQlation.  It  is  the  trade-mark  of  a  btisineM  which  we  may 
admire  or  not,  a*  wr  are  disposed. 

One  regrets  that  the  practice  of  hnmdlng  criminals  baa  been 
absadon^d.  A  certain  impression  on  the  forehead  vith  an  iron 
inGonned  *  those  whom  it  migbt  concern '  that  they  were  in  th* 
pnaance  of  a  conricted  sheep-«tenler.  The  coiner  wax  similsrlj 
diatingniBhed  for  the  public  good ;  hot  these  prudent  wanunj>t 
we  things  of  the  past.  And  only  quite  of  late  has  it  be<m  decned 
that  the  automobile  shall  be  marked  ax  an  eugine  of  death. 

Similarly,  the  u«r  of  tlw  mou.itache  aa  a  danger-ei^al  for  girb 
may  be  defended.  But  for  this  purpon  mrely  the  alighteat  tiff 
of  hair  would  lie  sufficient. 

There  is  no  necoMily  for  persoo*  to  graw  Niagaras  of  tuur,  uv 
qoaintly  curled  moostacbes  like  crumpled  homii.  ^H 

A  «x)rd  about  whisker*.  ^^ 

It  may  he  urged  that  perflons  who  poaccaa  faulty  denUl 
apparatos  can  conc«el  tb«  same  witli  a  mouetAclie,  and  that  beaidi  j 
an  worn  in  order  to  protect  weak  throata.  In  thia  case  tbey  ooow 
under  the  category  of  'cholprn  belUt'  and  'poroos  plaeterL'  I 
Tbey  are  simply  medical  appliances,  and  people  who  retjuire  tc 
wear  them  are  clearly  in  so  weak  a  state  of  healtb  tliat  they  sbottid 
not  venture  abroad. 

But  it  cannot  be  contended  that  wbiskers  possess  any  medB| 
properties;   tbey  are  simply  microbe  trap*.    (Pariisian  govrmK^ 
now  fight  shy  of  restaurants  where  the  maffre  £h6td  weun 
wbiskcr-fittiiig^) 

It  has  been  urged  that  their  nae  may  be  beneficial  in  tJie  caf 
of  facial  neuralgia;  but  medical  evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 
(1  have  met  no  doctor  who  admits  that  he  lia.-'  ]ir>>3cribrd  eveu 
wbidcerdtes    for  any  disorder  what^oerer.)     So   much    for   t^ 
ntihtarian  side  of  the  question.  ^| 

As  to  their  scenic  effect,  no  smart  young  man  of  to-day  wW 
values   his   appearance  ever  wears  them.     Women  are  the  biHt 
jt>dges  of  masculine  beauty ;  and  did  tbey  consider  that  we  would 
cut  handsomer  flgorea  hy  wearing ' mntton  ihiips,'  ' Eidehoordx,' 
or  'cotlets,'  we  should  all  be  coltivating  moD»tiuuB  cmps. 
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•polMo,  a  shmrd  judge  of  men  mmI  (aeo*.  i>xpnisui«l  him- 
•»lf  in  no  doubtful  termit:  '  L'argot  el  Ip  calcmbonr  sMit  lea 
fiimru  sur  1e  viaage  de  la  LitUratura.'  Which  may  roughly  tw 
nodcrrd:  'Slang  and  poiu  are  thv  whiskers  on  the  Esce  of 
litenhm.' 

•      Fairly  tcatliing  ? 
AtBjieriod  when  n  large  portion  of  Iiumaiiity  RnfTnTd  from 
vhiskfr  btmblv,  $ii  of  Napoleon's  most  famous  generaLs  were 
elaan-*liat'rn. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  people  wear  vbuk«>rB  in  order  to 
pmwnt  a  comic  appfarmnrei,  and  thvrel^  to  amuMi  tht>  p^iblic. 
Sod)  great-heaited  philanthropy  ia  scarcely  to  be  expectei).  And 
yet,  on  the  »tag«  whttken  have  oastcd  red  no««<  ju  th«  t^uU^• 
mark  of  the  comedian.  The  greateat  theatrical  aatbority  on  the 
■nlJMt,  Mr.  Hotanan  Clarke,  cu  aoggmt  any  degree  of  comicality 
by  mtaos  of  vhisken.  [ode«d.  he  has,  so  for  as  my  memoiy 
gma,  aortr  appeand  vithout  them,  except  ai  Caidius,  with 
Um  O.tJ.DS. 

Clap  wkiaken  on  Mr.  Wilton  Barn>tt,  and  would  nob  eren 
be  pnwftt  a  slightly  comic  appx-amncc  ?  Can  yoa  imagin<^ 
Alfred  of  En^e-land  in  that  delightful  little  Arthurian  play, 
'Tba  Chiiitiaa  IQag,'  othe-r  than  clean-Khavfo  ?  1  dunltt  if  you 
caa— and  sUll  regard  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  the  only  real  enbfltittite 
tar  religion  and  politic*. 

It  ha*  been  pointed  ont  that  whUken  are,  af  a  ruK  worn  only 
bgr  pei^le  wbo  have  amaieed  great  wealth,  and  that  therefore  in 
tbera  Uae  the  secret  of  moDey-making,  aa  in  Samson 'a  lock*  lay 
^Ihe  aonne  of  Uim  strength. 

^K  To  thoee  who,  holding  this  ri«w.  instance  W.  U.  VanderbiH 
^■od  Jolin  Jacob  Astor  m  whisker-wearing  plutoerats,  it  may  be 
^^ointed  out  that  only  very  rich  men  t-nii  afford  Ihvm  curiotui 
fozuries.  ThoDgh  >te«ra.  Vandttbiit  and  Astor  wore  whinken, 
Oaaoa  did  not.  And  geniot,  which  may,  erea  in  thv  twentieth 
OBBtfny,  be  placed  almost  on  a  par  vrith  money-mnkiDg.  can 
dsvelop  without  their  aid. 

CkMT,  NafolMia.  Littre,  Reuan,  OliTEir  Cromwell,  the  I>oke 
of  MarlboTOogb,  and  Miltou  have  made  tlieir  marks,  d(>void  of 
wfaiilwn. 

IWertbeOmt.  when  he  lazed  hecird«,  included  whiikenr.  Bo, 
•««n  fcr  Maaooiy  I  Mke.  little  al  that  period  uould  be  said  in  tbeir 
bfoar. 
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Tlie  only  instanM  of  tbeir  commercinl  rolae  lUteA  bom  mao; 
centoriM  sfio. 

Wben  J  aan  de  Castro  sought  to  borrow  1 .000  pi^tolr*  from  Uie 
city  of  Go*  he  wna  in  no  position  to  oDcr  VMnitity,  but  he  oSet^ 
iu  pledge  on?  of  his  whiskers,  making  the  eitnordinnry  »Utf-- 
ment ;  '  All  tht  f^ld  in  the  world  cannot  e<qaal  thefe  D&tanl 
omomenta  of  my  fefttvm.'  In  »pite  of  the  fiict  that  be  had 
growly  over-eftpita]is>ed  his  £ace-fnngtis,  the  ee«urity  eeem»  to 
have  been  accepted. 

However,  in  our  tJme  no  pawnbroker  vould  ad^iuice  fonrpence 
on  a  complete  Mt. 

Another  form  of  facp-Sttingg  that  has  come  into  rogue  is  the 
ose  of  nose-gUeao.  A  superstition  exisbi  that  they  ahorten  a 
long  no«e  and  lend  brilliance  to  the  eyes. 

If  this  is  ao.  they  should  be  claHiSed  under  the  same  heed  ai 
rouge  and  bair-dye.  They  are  '  make-Dp.'  But  rooge  luid  hair* 
dye  are  enipIoye«l  by  the  mo;it  bmutiful  women  of  our  day.  N» 
beautiful  woman  wears  spectacles. 

The  efTent  of  a  single  eye  (or,  more  eonrecOy,  no<ie)  gla«  is  to 
gire  to  a  ehre«-d  face  an  air  of  acumen  and  perspicacity  which 
caoses  the  itnDger  to  feel  a«  though  be  were  under  CT08»-«aain(- 
nation ;  whereas  on  a  foolish  face  the  eyeglass  adds  a  certaii) 
niggestion  of  imbecility.  Indeed,  to  wear  a  ntngle  eyeglaw  l*  as 
grotesque  as  it  would  be  to  wear  a  single  whisker.  (liut  the  vtt 
of  any  sort  of  nose-gkss,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  clip  arrnnge- 
ment  on  the  nasal  organ,  or  metal  trimmings  connected  with  tbe 
ears  by  shafts,  creates  the  imprexsion  that  the  bee  ha*  beeu  pot 
in  hAme«£.)  In  the  ordinary  transactions  (^  life  the  honest  nun 
looks  his  companions  in  the  face ;  and  one  feels  distinctly  at  ■ 
diiiftdvflnlagt^  when  dealing  witli  a  penton  who  is  provided  with 
extra  optical  appliances.  It  is  like  meeting  in  a  boxing  roateh  a 
man  armed  with  a  Galling  gun.  Uogaith  verj-  properly  com- 
mented on  the  odd  behaviour  of  a  man  who  dined  in  spectacles. 

Certain  perKina  go  to  an  incrrdiblc  extreme  in  this  mattn. 
The  leading  case  is  a  man  who,  endowed  with  marvellausly 
bulbous  eyes  like  plovers'  eggs,  retains  them  in  EEla^M  globes  witb 
fine  gold  BttingB,  and  not  content  with  this  reads  the  nevypaps 
by  means  of  a  Mtrt  of  dice-box  with  a  transparent  bottom — the 
daiw  of  thing  that  Nelson  only  employed  in  the  stress  of  faatUe. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  tliat  neither  on  the 
groonds  of  hygiene  nor  of  «»theticj(  should  the  two  bo  worn  otbCT- 
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VIM  thkn  nude  (Ey«bnnn  moft  b«  retained  becnose  thej-  ore 
vital  imlicra  of  chancter.)  In  f»nmr  of  tUe  practice  of  wearing 
hair  on  the  bvad,  even  l«es  can  b«  said  tlion  for  wearinfj  it  on  tbe 
&». 

In  the  Kcicnee  of  {ihyriof^omy  w«  arv  nil  amateur  cxportu ; 
bat  the  «cienc«  of  phienolog;  in  in  iU  infoacy  ;  it  is  discrfciitn), 
it  19  Mvtffcd  at.  and  tli«  wience  i«  now  mainty  inaeliKv<d  by 
ebarlatanr. 

^       And  fur  this  rmson. 

^B       '  Prafeaaors '  have  only  alight  data  on  which  to  r«aoh  jierfectioo 

^RwcmuM  the  bend  of  man  i«  coT«red  by  a  liir^uto  tbatoh.     But 

Bwhen  dvilisatioo  aball  haw  progressed  to  such  a  degree  that 
man'a  vanity  «hall  yi«Id  to  the  dnnaadt  of  troth  and  the  4>-jpci(iieDcy 
of  hygiene,  he  will  go  bald  as  an  egg.  Scirace  will  verify,  to  the 
minnteit  fraction  of  an  incli,  tho«e  bumiw  tlint  drnotc  virtue  and 
thoae  that  denote  vice  ;  man's  head  will  no  longer  provide  a  mnim 
jaettiog  plai-e  for  mic-robn. 

The  wine-hibbing  batler  will  never  enter  our  gates.  The  boy 
whflw  he«d  iibotra  •j'mptonw  of  poetic  genius  will  be  sent  to  »ea. 
PriMoers  will   be  ac^jailted  or  convicted  on  their  bomps,  and 

^  without  till-  calling  of  any  other  evidence. 

H       But  it  is  im|m)t»hle  that  this  state  of  things  will  he  reached 

KwstyMr. 

H  And  women — women,  who  saw  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  use 
of  bonle  aod  of  crinoline — will  be  wearers  of  bair  until  the  end  of 
■II  things. 

Fkank  KicsARoaon. 
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SWORPSMANSHIP  CONSIDERED  HISTORICAUV 
AND  AS  A   SPORT. 

Bt   EGERTOS  CASTLE.   MJt^  P^X 
umox  or  '  acirooM  axd  uxkih**  cv  nixoK,* 

'BOUOTBEU  AkTtS  OCKICATOKIX,'  KtC 

Ir  by  fnociug — the  art  nf '  fenc«,'  i^.  defftDoe  or  ofienc« — we  oieao, 
geoually,  the  dexterous  tuo  of  the  sword,  the  subject  is  wide 
indeed  ;  m  wide  in  fact  as  the  history  of  the  swoid  itaeU.  7his  ii 
too  vut  a  ground  to  be  coveretl  by  anything  Ina  than  a  book. 
The  Kopo  of  this  diaquiaitJoo  is,  therefore,  mnfined  to  one  Idnd  of 
swordsmatuhip  only :  to  that  which  depcndH  on  the  rc^fuUtfld. 
artificial  conditions  of  *  angle  combat.'  U  is  indeed  tUa  play, 
hemmed  in  by  many  mtrictiofta,  which  we  have  oome  to  mean 
more  specially  by  '  fencing.'  It  diSers,  of  coutse,  in  many  respects 
bom  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  tighting  in  the  light  of  oataie. 
But,  as  it«  restrictiona  are  among  the  very  elements  which  voik  to 
the  perfection  of  the  play,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  ttiu  history  o( 
swonUmanship  as  applied  to  dwOiny  that  we  shall  trace  tkt 
higher  development  of  the  art. 

It  may  be  sud  that  the  investigation  of  th?  rules  of  aword 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  history  uf  the  origin  of  pri 
duelling ;  but  this  latter  is  an  ethical  subject,  and  one  which  would 
carry  na  too  far.  We  will,  tbetefore,  take  it  up  tio  further  bad: 
than  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century-,  when,  on  the  disuse  ol 
the  mcdiieval  wager  of  battle,  the  practice  of  private  HueUing  began 
to  take  an  assured  footing  in  a  warlike  Bociety. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  that  the  first  cultivation  of  refined  cunning 
in  fence  dates  from  that  period  which  corresponds  chronologically 
with  the  general  disuscof  armour,  both  in  battle  and  in  more  personal 
fights.  It  is  still  more  curioua  to  note  that,  in  order  to  fit  himself 
to  meet  what  was  an  illegal  but  aristocrado  obligation,  the  galhuit 
of  that  pedod  had  to  appeal  to  a  class  of  men  hitherto  UtUe  oon- 
sidered ;  to  tho«e  plebeian  adopts,  in  fact,  who  for  geoerationi  had 
cultivated  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  weapons,  on  foot  and  without 
armoor,  for  theii  own  ptotectioa.    ^^liea  you  come  to  tlunlc  of  U, 
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that  etordy  ind  poDdcrons  swonLmuinsliip,  devised  and  practised 
by  the  annonr-obd  man-at-arms,  wma  really  not  nf  ooQch  uae  on  a 
Iittl«  morning  expedttum  in  plain  trunk  ho«e  and  doul^t  to  the 
Prfc-Mtx-Cbra  or  to  West  SmiUifield.  Nimble  tricks  had  to  bo 
laanit ;  and  the  hitherto  little-thon^bt-of  footman  waa  the  beet : 
IB  hct  the  only  available,  instructor. 

And  thiu  it  came  to  pom  that  the  earlJeat  nuutters  of  fence  in  all 
coantTies,  namely,  the  maalera  of  the  artof  conducting  skilfully  what 
vaa  considered  aa  an  eMcntiallr  honourable  encounter,  were  almost 
tBrariably  to  be  found  among  a  somewhat  dialionoured  gentry— 
Radiators,  flee  companions,  profcMional  cliampioiu,  mora  or  leas 
openly  recognised,  or  bravoeaof  the  most  uncompromising  character. 
In  Grimany,  which  may  be  considered  tbu  cradle  of  systematio 
•wofdsnattshjp,  these  teachers  of  tbe  sword  formed  themselves  u 
euljrBstlwlateflftcrnth  oentaryinto  guilds, among  wliich  the  beat 
kaowB  were  the  Marsbrftder,  HaicuBbriider,  tbo  Aasociatea  of  St. 
Mama  of  I^iWi-nWrg,  which  had  head-quarters  at  Frankfurt  and 
tiraofJies  in  all  thi-  luon.-  important  Oernian  towns,  ^milarly,  in 
Spain  and  in  Northera  Italy,  profrssiona)  swordflinen  were  at  varioos 
time*  allowed  to  form  tbemaelvea  into  recognised,  or  at  least  tole* 
imted.  aasociations. 

In  Eo^aad,  the  claas  had  always  been  looked  upon  with  especial 

dilbvour  by  the  powers  that  were,  until  Henry  VIII.  {who  was  a 

devoted  femtiUsKr)  had  likewiae  the  bright  idea  of  tumin^  their 

obooxMiuextsbence  to  a  disciplined  and  profitable  channel  by  rcgu- 

*»»™»g  their  pnaitioQ.    The  moat  redunbtable  of  the  masters  wer« 

aDowed  to  form  themielTea  into  a  company,  with  powers  to  increase 

their  numbers  with  suitable  and  duly  tried  men,  in  tKutation  of 

Um  world-tanwvl  (Jerman  Marcoabruder.     Under  these  oonditMUW 

thmj  woe  granted  tbo  lucrative  monopoly  of  tettching  the  art  o( 

Ightin  Knglaad.     The  enonnous  privileges  tliat  the  King,  in  eoune 

of  ttme,  cooferred  00  his  CorporattOD  of  Masters  of  Defence,  very 

aooa  wiaMed  it  to  put  down,  or  absorb,  all  the  more  ferodous  of 

isdeppodent  swaahbncklers ;  and  tbej«by  to  impart  to  tht  profession 

a  moderate  degree  of  lupectabtlity  under  the  coal  of  anna  gianbed 

^by  tJM  loyal  heralds  :  gulee  ■  sword  pendant  argent. 

^B    It  was  in  the  boaom  of  such  corporations,  abroad  and  in  England, 

^Kid  bi  the  flghtiiig  dens  of  iodepatdeot  iwordsmen,  thenifore,  Ibat 

^PpfBtrted  the  fiat  bads  of  syshanitio awoidaiaanahip.    Amoogtban 

prelessJooal*.  cuneoaly  and  happily  for  the  historian,  there  seem  to 

hare  bean  a  few  with  a  litotary  turn  of  toituL 
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TI16  oldest  msDuscnpt  o[  frnn  beloBgi 
wiUi  Uu>  cnetbod  of  oan-ying  oat  a  yrBger  1 
of  fig^t  rccommcodable  therefor.  And  pn 
M  »  rule.  I  reiei  to  Thalliofcr's '  Frcht-Boi 
book  U  tikvwiM  German  :  '  Ei^undiing  d( 
Pechterei,  von  ADdreu  Pfturafcandt,  Freil 
This  work,  wliidi  is  exiwedingly  rare,  ui  &  < 
of  the  ways  of  lining  long  and  short  swoidi 
1«thal  capacity— and  qoit*  incBpectiTe  of  an; 
It  must  have  met  what  would  now,  in  joa 
'  m  lotii;-Iolt  want.'  for  it  was  reprodaced  {1 
titles,  very  oonfuaing  to  the  bibUojirapUur) 
Strasbiug,  and  finally  done  into  French  ondt 
Science  des  Joueurs  d'Eap^,'  pubtixbed  in  I 

Following  tlM^  Gennans.  the  oldest  prii 
Italian.  Thus  the  tint  French  book  on  the 
translation  from  the  Germaa.  Cnnoualy  c 
pnrhaps  the  meet  notable : '  Le  Traits  do  I'i) 
anncs,'  of  the  Sieor  St,-D»dier,  publislied  ii 
flhown  to  be  on  adaptation  of  two  Italian  tr 
ScienzH  d'  armc '  of  C-amillo  Agrippa,  so 
adoperar  sicuramente  1'  arme,  Ac' 

It  is  about  this  time— nantely,  the 
centuiT — that  we  must  take  up  our  coni 
ment  of  awotd-play  pure  and  simple.  For 
perceptible  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  {ei 
nut*  moro  and  moro  to  the  consideration 
»t«nd  by  fencing.  The  older  works  expci 
generally,  taught  the  reader  s  number  of 
gentlemanly,  dodges  for  overcoming  an  m 
of  m«vpon$:  the  lucubrations  of  fence-n 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  deal  aim 
walking  aword,  that  is  lliv duelling  weapon- 
with  or  without  its  lieutenant,  the  dagger. 

It  must  be  remembeiod  that  at  this 
and  cavalier  qusireUomeattts  amounted  b 
fencing  masur  was  no  longer  merely  a  I 
rascally,  tricks ;  lie  was  becoming  a  model  < 
tLe  getting  in  and  out  of  honourable  diffi' 
be  was  even  the  recognised  arbiter  cai  nuti 
often  a  gentjenan  hinsclf ;  at  all  events  lis 
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Altbou^  the  GtrmftM  wem  almyt  redoubtable  adcptA  at  Uw 
Ikines  of  swordxmuufaip,  it  is  in  Italy  that  wo  find  the 
deretopment  o[  that  Dimbler,  more  re^ukted,  more  conning, 
better  oontr<.>ll«l  kind  o(  play  which  wo  huvc  IcaraeJ  to  uwocialc 
with  the  tcxm  '  feociog.*  It  is  from  Italy  that  fencing,  as  a  refined 
ut,  fint  spread  over  Europe  :  not  (rom  S[>«tn,  as  it  has  b«en  asadrted 
by  many  wciten.  It  is  in  the  Italian  rapi«r  play  oi  the  lat«  six- 
teenth century  that  wc  find  tlie  foundation  of  fencing  in  tliv  mod«nt 
aenae  of  the  word.  The  Italians— if  we  take  their  early  books  u 
crideooe,  and  the  fact  that  their  phraaeology  of  fenoe  was  adopted 
by  all  Europe — were  the  lint  to  perooire  (as  soon  oa  the  probtem 
of  ariDoar-breakiog  ceased  to  be  the  most  important  one  in  a  fight) 
the  superior  capabilitiea  for  elegant  slaughter  poeaessed  by  the 
pnint  as  compared  with  the  edge.  Tbey  accordingly  reduced  the 
breadth  of  their  sword.  motliliiMl  the  hilt  portion  thereof  to  admit 
ol  leadier  thrust  action,  and  relegated  the  cut  to  quite  a  secondary 
position  in  their  system.  With  this  lighter  weapon  they  devised  in 
oonna  of  time  that  brilliant,  cunning,  cat-like  play  known  as  rapiet 
fence. 

The  rapier  was  ultimately  adopted  ever^'where  by  men  of 

eotutly  habit ;  but.  in  England  at  least,  it  was  not  accepted  without 

mnnnur  atwl  vituperation  from  the  older  fighting  eUas  of  awords* 

not.  especially  from  the  member*  and  admiren  of  the  English 

^^coporation  of  Defence  Hasten. 

^B    As  a  body.  Englishmen  were  as  conservative  then  as  they  are 

Hbo*>    They  knew  the  raloe  of  what  they  had  as  tlieir  own,  and 

KffirtrBsted  innovations,  aspedaity  from  foreign  <juartcr«.    The  old 

awonl  and  the  buckler  were  reckoned  as  your  true  English  weapons  : 

tbeyalwaya  went  together.     In  fart,  nword-and-burkJor  play  in  the 

iteenth  centory  was  evidently  held  to  be  as  national  a  game  ad 

in  our  time — was  it  Dot  a  far  more  manly,  honest  and  gene- 

I  manner  of  settling  diflerenrrs  than  all  your  foreign  tricky  fence, 

■s  rapier  and  dogger  ? 

ay  are  the  alluaioos  in  contemporary  dramatic  literature 

I ehanteteristic  national  distrust  of  CV>nlinental  innovations. 

,Th«ni  ia  a  puMge  in  Porter's  pUy,  '  Tliu  Two  Angry  Women  of 

don '  for  instance  : — '  Sword-and-bnckler  fight,'  aaya  a  sturdy 

Iritoa.  in  much  iba  same  tone  of  disgnst  as  a  luver  of  fistiRuRa 

Fvight  DOW  aanune  wImb  taUdng  ol  Hounseer's  foil  play,  'swotd- 

aod'bacUer  fight  begins  to  grow  oat  of  use.    I  am  aorry  for  it. 

I  ahaU  never  tw  good  manhood  again.    If  it  be  once  gone,  thia 

VUU  xn.— 50.  M,  V.S.  41 
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poldng  £^t  villi  nptcr  M»d  dagger  wU)  corao  up.  llien  thfrfl 
man  (that  ia  a  coaragvous  man  afid  a  good  iword-and-bucklftr  t^M 
will  br  KpitM  lik<>  a  ml  nr  a  nbhit ! '  ^| 

Tb«  ionfi-sword.  tliat  U  tti(^  two-handcr,  was  also  au  cs»nt^| 
nationa)  weapon.  U  waa  a  rigbi-down,  pleasing  and  sturdy  io^B 
meot,  reoalling  in  good  Hte«]  the  vernacular  qnartcntnfT.  It  required 
tbetn and  aincws :  and,  incidentally,  much  beef  andale.  Tlinlo^ 
sword  man  lodcad  perliaps  with  even  greater  diafavoor  than  die 
amaUer  swadbnelder  opon  the  new-fangled  '  bird-spit.*  *  Tat. 
man.*  says  Justice  Shallow,  typical  laudaUir  of  the  good  bygona 
da}"*,  OQ  bearing  of  the  ridiculous  Frenchman's  skill  with  his  rapier, 
'  I  oould  have  told  yoa  mm?.  In  thcso  times  you  stand  on  dist«ii% 
your  passee,  stoocadoea,  and  I  know  not  what ;  'tia  the  heart. 
MsHtrr  Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  tlic  time,  with  mj 
long-sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rati.' 
Did  tha  fptice  at  toy  dtspoaal  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  could  adduce 
SOOK0  of  qaotationa  revealing  the  popular  disgust  at  the  iunovatifflL 
introduoed  by  tJie  *  fencers '  in  the  art  of  fight.  h 

Now,  tho  play  of  sword -and -buckler  and  of  long>sword  wa^H 
doubt  a  manly  pursuit,  and  a  useful.  But,  as  an  everyday  O^V 
panion,  the  long-sword  was  incongruous  to  a  fastidious  cavalier; 
and,  again,  the  buckler,  indispenaable  adjunct  to  the  good  swashing 
blade  of  home  produ«tion,  was  hardly  more  Miitable.  tJo  doobt, 
on  sotne  discreet  night  expedition,  your  guilant  might  stilt  oany 
his  hand-buckler  on  his  hip  ov«r  his  swonl-hilt ;  bat,  in  Elizabetlian 
days,  it  is  obvious  that  the  buckler  was  inadmissible  as  an  item  of 
gontkunanly  attire.  It  waa  accordingly  left  to  the  bcxly  altendani, 
and  the  gallant  took  kindly  to  cocking  his  fine  Uilaoeee  raf^trr 
bdiind  him. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  immense  popularity,  among 
the  smart  set  of  the  time,  of  this  nimble  rapier,  to  much  re>-i]cd  by 
the  older  fighting  ftontry.  The  rapior,  in  faet,  came  in  with  the 
taste  For '  cavaliero '  style,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  ita  fit  outward 
symbol  already  in  tbe  days  of  Queen  Maiy.  In  Rlizobeth's  reign 
it  was  firmly  eetabtisbed  as  your  only  gentlemanlike  weapon. 

The  rapier  waa  d«cidedly  n  foreigner :  yet  it  suited  the  Bliia- 
bcthan  age,  (or  it  was  dcointiTo  as  well  as  practical.  Its  play  wsa 
decidedly  ptctnresqae,  fantastic,  almost  cuphutsUc,  ooe  might  say, 
in  comparison  witli  the  ntatti^r-of-fact  hunger  of  older  days.  Its 
phraseology  bad  a  quaint,  n'ch,  Ssuthcm  smack,  which  connoted 
outlandish  experience,  and  gav«  those  conversant  with  its  intiicais 
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fetfaftt  mftrvelloiu  chancier,  at  unoc  precious  uid  ruRling, 
K)  highly  appred»t«d  by  the  cavalier  youth  of  the  time. 
The  npier,  in  ita  beyctuy,  was  oerlainly  an  admirable  weapon  to  look 
at :  A  delicious  one  to  wield.    And.  beaidea,  in  pix>p«r  baitds.  it  woa 
■      andoahtedly  one  that  was  most  conclosirc.     It  was,  in  short,  as 
tlt^ant  and  deadly  as  its  ptedeoMsors  were  sturdy  and  brulal. 

Space  fails  me  liere  (or  goin^  into  tcohnirnlilicx.     Let  it  suffice 
to  say  tliat  by  the  time  that  the  most  perfect,  nant(>ly  the  Italian, 
rapier  fenoe  came  to  be  taught  in  England— tliat  is  during  the  last 
tkiid  of  Elizabeth's  rei^ — the  theory  of  swordsmanahip,  as  applied 
to    rin^  combat,  after  having  poised  througli  many  phnscs  of 
imperfection,  was  already   tolerably  simple  and    practical.     (The 
curKMB  may  find  the  exact  story  of  its  evolution  in  my  book, 
*  Seboob  aad  Masters  of  Pence.')     What  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  cardinal  actions  of  regulated  swonl<play  on  foot,  namely. 
She  luiea,  had  already  been  discovered.    Although  a  great  many 
moTBOieiits,  which,  according  to  our  modem  notions,  would  bo 
omsideTed   not  only   unnecessary  bat  actually   pemiciona,  still 
Canned  part  of  the  system,  I  duubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  anything 
very  much  better  could  be  deviaed,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
koowMge,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  weapon  ilscU. 
H      I  hftTs  aaid  that  when  systematic  fence  came  over  to  England 
^Ht  «ia  already  macfa  simplifiod  ;  in  (act,  improvement  in  this  art, 
^Bnm  ita  c«riie*t  days  down  to  the  present  time,  seems  always  to 
^um  be«a  is  the  direction  of  simplification.    Yet,  for  more  than  a 
esBtoiy  bom  the  appearance  of  the  first  real  treatise,  nmpltficatioo 
imsr  reached  that  poiut  which  woukl  render  imi>o«iuMe  the  belief  bt 
Uk*  nndonbted  elScaoyoI  those  aecret  (oins,  of  that  universal  parry, 
of  tliMe  ioehictable  paaaa,  which  every  nisjiUu-  professed  to  teach. 
ThsM  precaoBs  secrets  remained  long,  among  a  certain  shady  claaai 
'      of  ywocdamGn,  an  obiect  of  untiring  study,  carriiHl  on  with  much 
^^ha  same  faith  and  zest  as  the  qoeal  of  die  alchemist  for  his  powder 
■bl  projeetiofi.  or  of  the  merchani-aflTenturer  for  El  Dorado.    It  ia 
PVUmost  nnnecwsnry  to  expUin  at  this  time  of  day  that  then  otn  be 
DO  fuofa  thing  aa  an  insnperalda  pais,  as  a  secret  tbruit  or  parry : 
cvtiy  attack  can  be  parned,  every  p«rry  can  be  deoeiTod  by  suit- 
aide  BKnementa.    Yet  there  waa  soine  justification  for  the  belief  in 
'     lh«  aziateiKv  of  Kciets  of  swordsmanship  in  days  when,  as  a  rule, 
loKiM  of  feDoe  WBte  pna  in  iedooa  privacy ;  tiinslant  pmrliru 
<     at  one  particalar  tiiclc,  n^eciaUy  with  the  long  rapier,   wliii-li 
nqoired  a  great  deal  of  mascaUr  strength,  might   render  any 
Ite  44— t 
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pecaliftrty  fierce,  sadden,  uid  atulsciout  stroke  exoesaivety  danger- 
ous to  oue  who  did  not  happen  to  h«TO  m«ii  lliat  triclc  befoK. 
Undoabt«dly  thero  was  IJttk,  ui  HIitabetban  fencing-schools,  of 
what  w«  understand  in  modern  days  by  '  loose  play '  between  llie  1 
papil).     Practioe  was  atmcot  invariably  condnct^l  between  pitlftl| 
and   teacher  alone,  and  ihua  (he  opportunitir*   for  lestJng  Miyl 
particalar  fencer's  play  were  few.     Such  ao  opportunity  woaM,Uj 
a  role,  only  occur  on  occasions  ol  an  cftrnest  tight ;  and  the  poaaesurj 
of  a  specially  bandy  thrust,  if  it  came  off  at  all,  would  of  coarse  taka  I 
good  care  that  his  opponent  should  not  live  to  ponder  over  the 
secret.    Th«  secret,  snch  aa  it  was,  remained.    In  this  guise  >t  « 
inevitable  that  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  '  secret  foynes,*  b 
the  botte  tectHe  of  certain  practised  duellists,  should  arise. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  towards  the  end  of  (Ik  i 
sixteenth  century  there  were  many  free-lances  in  the  mystery  of  anvl 
whoprofesscd  to  teach,  in  exchange  formuch  gold,  Rtrokes  that  wen 
not  10  be  parried.  From  one  truculent  personage,  whom  Brant/iae 
mentions :  Tappa  the  Milanese,  yon  could  learn  how  to  cut  (if  it  fn 
took  your  fancy)  both  cyca  out  of  your  odvenary'a  lace  with  ij 
ritwerso  tonda,  or  rircular  '  reverse  nf  the  point.'  From  Caiio,| 
another  Italian  teacher,  at  one  time  much  favoured  by  the  F^iK^I 
Court,  lessons  were  to  be  had  in  the  special  art  of  hamstringing  | 
Caizo's  froUe  ucrke  seems  to  hare  been  nothing  more  nor  lesa  thw] 
tkfiUao  moHco,  that  is  a  left-banded  drawing  out,  at  the  inside  of  ibtj 
knee.  Rut,  as  practised  and  taught  by  him,  it  was  infallible,  Thin 
stroke  has  come  down  to  us  as  (e  eoup  de  Jamac — a  stroke,  be  it] 
said,  notwithstanding  it«  bad  name,  which  was  quite  as  fair  as  snrj 
in  rnpiur  fenc«.  Ono  Lc  Flamand,  a  French  master  in  Paris,  wul 
tcputcd  the  inventor  of  a  jerky  time-thrust  at  the  adveisaiysj 
brows,  which  was  a  certainty.  This  special  foj-ne,  which  msj 
merely  an  inAneata  at  the  head,  has  become  legendary  in  Uif  ] 
fencing  world  aa  h  boOe  dc  Nevtrt.  Wc  have  our  own  It^oJ*  J 
about  '  the  very  butcher  of  a  eiUc  button,*  about  wluch  I  sbouldi 
dearly  love  to  speak,  had  I  time.  And  tbiit  brings  its  to  t.tie  Gnl| 
writer  on  the  rapier  in  this  country  :  Vinoenzio  Haviolo,  (he  gn*t| 
expounder  of  that  Italtanaled  fence  which  was  ao  obnoxious  to  ^1 
old  masters,  withal  so  much  admired  of  Kliiabethan  '  1 

To  the  nun,  in  abort  (who  there  aeeins  u>  be  n  nal  I 

evidence  to  show  this)  km  Shakespeare's  fencing  maslAC.  I 

Vincenzio  was  not  the  only  fon'  'i-r  of  nti*'      '  '  riMJ 

in  London  during  the  latter  part  of  I  Ta  reign.  ^imI 

Itocco,  had,  we  bear,  a  very  gorgeously  appointed  academy  isl 
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Warwick  Luie,  aeat  St.  PaoTa,  where  li«  coined  money  ra|)idl7,  at 
tlw  DXpenae  at  guUa  and  galluiU  aljko.  Bat  tbJs  man  came  to 
giiel   ultimately  in  an  encounter  with   the  long-sword  with  an 

liah  master  ol  d«fcnce.  Another  popular  teacher  waa  a  ocrtain 
GrroDuno;  *  but  be  aUo  met  with  a  melancboly  and  premature 

one  fine  morning  by  the  hands  of  one  Clwcfe,  '  u  tall  man  in 

Gjtht  and  natanU  En;^iab,'  says  Qeorge  Silver,  the  champion  of 
the  Corporation  of  Mastors  of  Defence.  Saviolo.  however,  aeems 
to  bavD  irmained  tinoonquered.  and  I  think  I  may  devote  a  few 
lines  to  ifae  art  8s  expounded  by  tliLs  mo«t  int«-rv3ting  nwords- 
man,  in  order  to  show  what  w«ro  the  principles  of  lapier  Icuoe  as 
aodentood  in  iu  best  days. 

The  fencing  phraseology  of  Elisabcllian  times  is  highly  i»c- 
taK*i|ue.  but  witJi  diffimdty  intelligible  in  the  absence  of  practical 
(Jemonstiatioo.  Without  going  too  far  i»t<i  Uie  Ceohoicalities,  it 
mtut  be  pointed  out  that  the  long  Klizabclhan  raptcr,  however 
admirably  balanced  it  might  othervrLw  be,  was  still  too  heavy  to 
admit  of  quick  panics  with  the  bliuJc.  Tliru-tti*,  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
wete  Bvoidod  either  by  ducking  or  by  a  vault  aside — ineartata — or 
beaten  away  with  the  left  hand,  the  hand  being  protected  with  a 
(aantlct  or  armed  with  a  dogger.  In  fact,  one  may  say  that  tiie 
diief  characteristic  of  Elizabethan  sword>play — as  diatinguiahud 
bom  what  we  now  understand  by  fencing — was  the  concerted 
•elioo  of  the  left  hand  parrying  while  the  right  dohvets  the  attack. 
jBaiTolio's  description  ol  Tybalt's  fight  u  graphic  : —   ^      ^ 

He  till* 
Vrilfa  itecmir  •leal  at  boM  ScrCBtio'i  Iiraut, 
Who,  all  a«  bot.  tun*  dead! j  potnt  to  poini, 
Aad,  wUi  a  Msrilal  teen,  with  au»  hand  b«ais 
OsU  dialti  •4dr.  anil  irlih  Uia  Mb<tt  wwb 
It  teck  to  l>tslt,  KbOM  dcxtwitr 
IMflrt*  It. .  .  . 

Of  Lody-movomenta  in  Savkito'a  daya  tlic  moat  approved  wars  : 
iiKOrtida,  just  mentioned;  ll>e  pass — the  'paswdo.'  in  the 
Ant^ItAlian  iaigon — that  is  the  pasautg  of  one  foot  in 
{runt  of  the  other  wbiUt  drlivering  the  attack  ;  tbe  bcUa  lunga,  or 
loiige ;  and  the  earicado,  which  was  a  far-reachiDg  combination  of 
the  two. 

01  ayatematio  swotd-movementa  Wvtn  were  six :  duoofa,  n 
ibntat  ddivered  with  nails  upward ;  inJiroeata,  with  the  nails 
down  ;  jnntta-rettno,  any  thnut  delivered  fmni  the  left  side  of  the 
body :  mamdnUo,  a  cat  from  the  right ;  rintena,  uno  from  the  left ; 
ifraiR'noiir.  a  right-down  blow  with  Uui  pMOt  of  tltv  sword. 
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The  Italiuis  wen  imdaubtcdly  the  leaden  in  tbia  p>utieii)^| 
fana  ol  sport :  bttt,  towudx  the  buj^iuiing  of  tlie  tcveoteentoB 
oentoi;,  tb«  SpAiiUrds  developed  a  peculiar  Bcbool  of  thai  omn, 
wbicb  lor  a  ihort  while  was  all  the  mode  in  England  a«  weQ  w  a 
Pratm.    Tlie  last  iraoo,  bo  il  said  at  once,  of  that  school  b  aem 
as  extinct  as  the  Dodo !     Yet  your  Spaniatd  of  cavalier  days  mi 
nndoabtedly  a  lomudabb  duaUist ;  hut  that  was  no  doubt  owiig 
to  the  quality  of  the  toan,  not  of  his  an.    The  Italian's  feno«  mi 
artislio  :  the  Spaniard's  dexterity  was  tremeAdotuly  scientific,    h 
Spain  were  to  be  found  typically  thoeo  *  Captains  of  Oompleatenli,' 
who  not  only  understood  in  their  most  intricate  maxea  tho  pioptr 
dep>ndoncife  for  the  cartid.  but  also  the  mathematical  certaintiM 
for  the  '  reaaoa  demonstntive.*    These  Spanish  booka  are  nut- 
vcUoualy  pedantic :  aay,  one  may  aa  well  say  it,  frankly  ridictikw- 
Bpaaish  masters  instructed  their  scholars  on  mathematical  lino, 
with  the  help  of  diagrams  drawn  on  tlie  Boor  nithin  a  circle,  tbf 
radios  of  which  bore  certain  cryjitic  pioportioiu  to  length  of  humu 
arms  and  Spanish  sworda.    The  circle  was  inscribed  in  iiquares.  aii 
intersected  by  sundry  cbortla  bearing  occult  bat  incontrovertihlt 
relations  to  probabilities  of  strokes  and  panks.    Tho  scholar  wu 
to  step  from  certain  intcrsactions  to  ocriain  others.     If  this  steppil^ 
was  correctly  done,  the  result  was  a  foregone  victory ;  if  not — a  vtfl 
had  better  be  drawn  orer  ttie  rest  of  the  Htor>-.    ''  A  villain,*  ex- 
claims Uercutio,  indignantly,  '  that  Ggbta  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic ! ' 

Elisabethan  coniedies  bring  us  an  echo  of  its  great  expounder, 
the  magnificent  Carranxa,  the  primer  inventor  de  la  Cienda  tie  lai 
Armas,  tlie  writer  of  treatises  so  abstruse  on  '  the  fintt  and  second 
cause,'  in  mattenj  of  honour  and  swortling,  that  they  have  nerer 
been  quite  onderstood  to  this  day. 

We  hare  heard  BobadU  on  this  dcui-god  of  the  rapier  in  '  Evny 
Man  in  his  Uumour.*  The  other  great  man  in  the  auiials  of  Spaniifa 
fence  is  Don  Lois  Pacheco  <]c  Karviu>-i.  His  name,  among  swords- 
men, was  also  one  to  conjure  with.  We  remember  to  this  d>y 
mine  host's  comment  in  '  New  Ion  *  mi  the  glories  of  past  teacheis : 
*  They  had  their  time,  and  we  can  say  they  were.  Don  Lev 
Madrid  is  now  the  sole  remuaiog  master  of  the  world.' 
I  said,  there  is  no  doubt  that^  however  artificial  Spanish  book 
fence  may  be,  Spanish  swonUmen  were  rvdoobtablu  and 
rapiers  were  cxouUent  as  well  as  magnificent^ 

Perhaps  the  moet  curious  matter  in  coimection  with  (he  Spas 
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'  faaee  ii  that  the  fourth  bo^  published  in  the  French  languaga  ■■ 
in  rcftlitj  purely  Sptuush  (knd  we  haT«  acen  that  the  Rni  vaa  G«r- 
maa,  and  tlw  seooDtl  and  third  adaptatioDH  uf  ttaUan  trcatisea). 

IThia  work,  'Aeadioue  d«  I'Epte  de  Giraid  Thibault,  d'iVuveis, 
•tc^*  ia  indeed  a  monnmcnt — one  of  the  biggest  books  rvvr  printed, 
and  bejond  compare  the  bluest  booh  of  fence.  It  waa  issaed  in 
]fl26  by  the  Leydcn  EUorin,  and  took  fifteen  y«an  to  oomplete. 
SHna  mgiuDg  priucea  and  a  nut  number  of  private  gentJemen 
nbaenbed  to  meet  its  atupendoua  expenses.  When  it  was  at  last 
MMopIeled,  the  author,  Girard  Thibault,  of  Antwerp,  died.  I  have 
■nietimea  woodersd  whrtlwi  his  sudden  death  was  caused  by  his 

trealistng  at  last  the  pbenomeool  sillineae  of  his  work. 
This  book  was  spoken  of  as  a  '  monument.'  It  may,  in  some 
Wapeeto,  be  looked  upon  as  the  funeral  monument  of  the  old 
n^iiar  baoo.  For,  aooD  after  that  period  n>«i?  an  iMitircly  new  school, 
one  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  less  portentous  weapon,  the  small- 
sword of  Preoch  pattern  ;  »  acbool  deatioed  to  endure  aiKl  to  lead 
Jihe  perfection  of  our  modem  escrnM. 

leviJution  of  this  new  method  iHan  instance  of  the  influence 
upon  the  abape  of  the  sword,  and  faenee  npoo  theories 
ita  use.  The  French  aobool  of  fencing  may  be  said  to 
ow»  its  ovigin  to  the  adoption,  under  the  Qrand  Uonarque,  of  the 
diort  oourt-aword  in  place  of  that  arrogant,  wide-hilled  rapier  of 
the  older  style.  With  a  weapon  of  nuch  n.-du4X'd  dtnionsions,  of 
such  reduced  weight,  the  advantage  of  the  dagger  as  a  feooiog 
•dioaet  oeaaed  to  be  felt.  The  dagger,  [jLit  Gothic  remnant, 
dis^ipaued  accordingly,  and  there  arose  rapidly  a  new  system 
of  pUy.  in  which  most  of  the  defennve  aclioii*  were  performed 
by  the  bhde  alooe.  At  the  same  timo,  (be  reduction  in  the  uco 
ud  wtt^t  o(  the  weapon  reodering  Uto  use  of  the  edge  almost 
sngmtory  in  comparismi  with  that  of  the  point,  all  cutting  action 
was  ultimately  dtacanled. 

It  is  from  that  date — namely,  from  the  last  tJiird  of  the  aeren* 
toentb  oeotniy — tliat  the  sword,  as  n  fighting  implement,  beoomea 
diAersnttated  into  two  very  differoot  directions.  The  military 
weapon  beconea  the  baek-aword  or  aabn  ;  the  walking  oompantoo 
■nd  duelling  weapon  bepomea  what  we  now  understand  by  the 
amaD-ewofd.  Two  utterly  different  lands  of  fence  were  pactiaod  : 
one,  that  of  the  back-sword ;  the  other,  what  we  wotdd  now  call 
foil-play. 

Tbe  magnificent  old  cat-aiMl-thnist  rapier  still  flooxished,  it  ia 
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true,  in  p&rts  of  Italy  and  Spun  ;  but  by  tbe  end  of  the  BeventccaUi 
i^^tury  it  had  already  b«oome  an  object  of  lidicole  to  oay  penoo 
addu;t«4)  to  bon  ton — and  it  niuBt  be  remembered  tbat  ban  ton  on 
the  Continent  evciywherc  and  even  in  EngUod,  at  that  time,  wu 
French  ton.  Th«  walking  sword,  fit  for  a  gentUmaa'a  aide,  wu 
therefore  thR  smatl-Hword  of  Vcntailles  |>attcm.  Its  use  bad  to  be 
learnt  from  French  maatere  of  deportment ;  the  old  magiuloijueDt 
ra[Hcr  ja^oo  was  foTj^ltcu ;  French  terms,  barbarised  into  oorU, 
lierce,  aagoon,  /aneanoda,  and  so  fortb,  were  alone  luiderstood. 
In  fact.  French  feocang,  to  your  bewigged  spark,  became  as  indis- 
pensable an  accomplishment  sa  the  fine  Italianated  foyning  hail 
been  to  the  Elizubethan  ruffler. 

The  new  French  fencing  was,  it  must  b«  owned,  very  neat, 
qniet,  precise,  and,  if  anything,  even  nwre  deadly  than  the  oU 
fence.  It  was  perfect,  as  a  gentlpmanly  mode  uf  fight,  in  short, 
and  as  well  suited  to  the  luce  ruffles,  to  the  bi^  pemiiiufl  and  the 
red  heels  of  the  '  beau '  aa  the  long  cup-hilt«d  rapier  had  been  t« 
the  booled  and  epuired  '  cavalier.*  It  was  an  ideal  weapon  where- 
with to  decide  conteetod  points  with  all  due  decorum  and  dispat^. 
Tbe  eseeoce  of  its  play  was  nimbleneas  of  wrist ;  it  leqtnnd  qokk- 
neM  of  spirit  rather  than  muscular  vigour. 

In  connection  with  the  in\'asion  of  french  fendng  in  post- 
Restoration  days,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  precisely  the  same 
oppoatjon  WAA  offered  by  the  accepted  exponents  of  the  national 
game  that  had  been  oSered  to  the  new-fangled  Italian  fence  by  the 
members  of  the  old  oorporation. 

Daiing  the  Parliamentary  period,  as  wo  have  Ke>en,  the  r^Mtf 
and  its  attendant  dagger  bad  practicatly  disappeared.  They  was 
not  true  warlike  weapons ;  their  chief  virtue  was  for  duelling  or 
sodden  encounters.  On  this  and  on  other  grounds  (sacb,  perbap!, 
as  that  of  their  great  beaaty  of  form  and  their  euitablenen  foe 
admirable  ornamentation)  they  wero  held  to  be  malignant  and 
meretricious.  Bat  the  stoat  Kn^liah  back -sword  survived,  and  with 
it  a  very  definite  school  of  back-*word  jJay.  Under  the  Uerry 
Monarch  the  popular  amusement  of  stage  or  prize-fighting  with 
•words  had  become  A  ta  mode. 

Courteous  assaults  at  many  weapons,  of  coarse  rebated,  lisd' 
been  frequent  functions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corpotstien 
of  Hasten  of  Defence  during  the  eccond  half  of  the  sixteeiitb 
ecntury,  and  it  is  in  such  sword  mntclies  on  the  scafTold  that  ire 
may  find  the  origin  of  our  modem  |iri2«-figbt«  at  futicuffs. 
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Kxai  iiutwtGe  known  of  a  chalku^  at  sharps  on  tli«  fitting 
een  in  a  eartel  sent  by  Qeotgo  flilvor  and  Toby  Iiis  son,  aa 
I — u  of  Uw  Corporation  of  Mastcra  of  Defence,  to  the  ob- 

Doxioas  *  Signors '  Saviolo  and  Q«ronimo.  As  a  inatt«r  of  I«ct>  tlic 
latter,  having  apparently  no  wish  to  improre  their  eioeUent  aocial 
poaitioo  or  to  risk  loifeiting  it.  declined  this  invitation  to  a  public 
tiial  of  ddtl.  But  the  idea  woa  nght  martial  and  pleasing  to  tbo 
EniJiah  mind,  and  the  fashion  of  prize-figbtuig  took  the  firm  bold 
it  retained  oo  Engliah  minds  till  stringent  legislation,  iu>t  so  very 
long  ago,  was  brooght  to  b^ar  upon  it.  B«  it  as  it  may,  this  prise- 
figbting  with  awoida  endured  until  middle  Georgian  days,  when, 
Boder  the  impetus  given  to  fistic  displays  then  by  the  renowned 
Kgn  (who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  Die  most  fonnidable  of 
English)  fencers  and  the  Btst  on  the  long  list  of  puf^listic  cbampioDs), 
back-swording  became  relegated  to  the  provinces,  and  ultimately 
dwindled  into  our  bastard  single-atick  ^ay, 

Pot  ^phic  aecoQOts  of  these  gory  stage  lights  we  may  look  to 
Tsrions  rontemjiorary  a<;oounta  of  (oreignent  on  a  viflit  to  England  ; 
•iDOog  others,  to  that  of  one  H.  Jorevin  de  Rocbofort.  who  seems 
to  be  moch  borriftcd  by  the  blood-letting  be  niw  in  the  bear  gardens 
on  the  Surrey  side  ;  also  to  the  pages  of  tius  '  Spectator'  and  the 
*  Diary  *  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Pepya. 

But,  to  revert  to  fencing  proper — although  tbi?  broad-sword 
reaaintd  the  tnw  national  weapon,  tieveitholees,  for  your  man  of 
faahios.  the  small-itwonl  o[  French  pattern  was  absohjtely  india- 
penasble.  '  I  am  mnch  in  love  with  fencing,'  says  young  Squire 
Mockmode,  in  K&iquhar's  *  Love  and  a  Itottle,'  '  bat  I  thmk 
baek-aword  is  the  best  play.'  This  was  a  leBtaoMOt  which  mart 
IhoroBjthywng  Bagtiahmen  probably  endorsed  at  heart,  even  in 
dayi  wbcn  fMhioo  reqnirad  every  man  with  a  pretence  to  qoaUty 
to  bam  from  some  Frenchified  master,  inch  as  Farqohar'a  Nimble* 
wrist,  the  coiTeet  oae  of  the  alender  bbde  be  hatl  to  wear. 

Fencing,  in  its  restricted  anue  of  porcly  tlirusliug  pUy,  was 
always  an  '  academic '  art  in  Eogtaod.  It  had  b«Mi  ao  in  Eliza- 
barhm  days,  it  nunaiaed  ao  is  Qaorgian  timea :  the  only  difleience 
bUBg  that,  in  the  fonner  oase,  tbs  eontempttioaaly  admired 
(onigner  was  the  Italian,  in  the  latter  the  PreDchman. 

Xow  to  what  eaoae  are  we  to  aachbc  the  extraordinary  develop. 
meat  which  ieaaag,  ta  a  fine  art,  had  noeived  in  Praoeo  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  aaventeenth  century  T  Beyond  a  doubt,  it 
was  HtB  aattaum  of  a  reoogmaed  normal  acbool  in  the  shape  of  an 
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Ao«dfltB7  al  Anna.  Thin  '  Aeadtmie  Royalo  dw  Ifauties  en 
d'AnsBs  *  lintl  iud  already  a  tong  exittencv.  It  b«d  beeo  initiu 
bjr  CbkHra  IX.,  Iitul  nooivod  fntdi  diart«ra  under  Heor;  IV.  i 
Louis  Xlll.  But  it  wm  tmdcr  Uu  Aoi  Sateil  tiutt  it  usumed  I 
|wwBr(ul.  Uiat  prepoodorftting  pocitioD,  tbe  effects  of  wfaick, 
itiQ  shown  in  the  present  supremuy  at  Freooh  fencing. 

To  resume— once  it  began  to  be  practised  as  a  regulated 
out  may  wy  broadly  tliat  fencing  hoe  passed  tbrough  four  n 
phMoa.  The  fint  might  apUy  be  termed  '  tbe  Frankly  BnitaL' 
bekogB  to  tbe  early  Tudor  days  of  swoid-and-buoklor  encoanl 
wbtMof,  if  the  beat  theoretical  tieatisos  appeared  in  Italy, 
■totdieet  practical  exponenls  weie  most  probably  foiutd  in  tl 
islands. 

Then  came  what  may  be  coUed  '  the  Fiercely  Picturesqo^*  oN 
witil  the  eager  adoption  by  the  ruffling  community  of  tbe  oani 
mannerism,  with  all  its  fasciaating  bombast,  with  iu  antics  i 
lond-resounding  Italo-Sponish  ja^on.  There  ntay  be  diacenied 
dawn  of  fencing  proper,  which  will  fully  arise  when,  in  Cud 
times,  the  outrageoDS  length  of  the  tuclce  will  at  last  be  sufficiBI 
reduM^d  iin  longer  to  require  the  dogger  as  a  belpmat«,         ^| 

With  the  light,  ekgant,  and  deadly  amall-eword  we  entc^H 
atmosphere,  so  to  ap^ak,  on  fcndng  ground.  Siijtplcuewi  of « 
and  precision  of  fingering  replace  the  nunping  ancl  traversing 
heavy  forcing  play  of  tbe  Ebsabethan.  The  change  is  panUol  i 
that  in  manners  and  in  speecli.  It  is  now  of  vast  importanee  Hi 
you  deliver  your  batte  in  High  tierce,  your  JUineonnade,  or  f 
gUaade  in  tagoon,  or  what  not,  to  do  bo  '  with  an  air ' — '  Tliil 
your  heart ! '  by  all  means,  bat  aa  you  live,  with  a  smiling  g 
grace  !  All  tliis  is  of  ooune  very  Ruper6cial ;  but  to  my  mind  1 
was  the  great  age  of  fencing,  sboe  fencing  must  ever  be  a  ooBi 
tional  game.  It  is  tbe  phase  of  powder  and  patch  and  ttl 
rougei',  llie  phiise  that  I  would  call  *  the  Gullsiitly  Deooroos.' 
the  *  fiercely  picturesque  '  was  represented  by  \'incenxio  Sani 
this  one  was  ty^ufied,  albeit,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  it  was  tint 
ecHnewbat  on  the  wane,  by  the  admirabtc  Angelo  Tremamot 
Matevobi — in  one  word,  by  our  Angeto. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  '  gallantly  decorous  *  ag»  men  i 
fenced  in  play  as  they  fought  in  earnest.  But  presently  tb 
apjxtarMl  on  tbe  scene  an  implement  destined  to  revolutioniM  I 
art  and  hopelessly  to  divide  the  practice  of  tbe  school  from  that 
the  field.    I  advert  to  the  fencing  mask.    Before  this  inventil 
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Byword  pUy  in  tbe  nustcr'a  room  wm  peifone  compamtively 
■low,  comet,  tan,  and.  above  all,  deliberate.  Th«  long,  exdt«dly 
•igommtattn  phiaMH  o(  toodimi  assulta  wore  uaknowa :  and  so 
VM  tbe  altDoet  toevitahly  OMissqaeot  aciiiiun&gc.  But  tinder  the 
proteotion  of  the  Ceticitig  maik  a  new  scliool  of  foU-pUy  evolvod 
itsoU,  one  in  which  awiftoeas  and  inveteracy  of  attack  and  parry, 
of  ripoUt,  remiie,  counter  rijtotle.  ami  rtprm,  aasunwd  an  alt- 
important  character.  And  with  this  new  style  also  began  to  aasut 
ttMli  that  recUeHness  of  '  ohaooe  bits,'  which,  in  our  days,  so 
■nakedly  difletentiatee  foil*practice  from  acttial  duelling. 

Tliit  brings  us  to  the  other  consideration  of  our  subject — 
(encing  as  a  sport. 

U  anything  «ei«  required  to  demonstrate  that  fencing  has 
oowadays  pasaud  into  tbe  state  of  wbut  may  be  called  fine  art  iu 
athleticism,  it  would  be  found  in  the  separate  existence  of  the 
nietbod  which  Frencb  masters  paitioolariso  as  fe  fni  if u  ttmm,  as 
■*—"™g  play  in  fact,  a  play  which  diSeis  as  completely  from 
academic  foiUfencing  as  cross-country  riding  in  an  onlcuowa  di»- 
tnet  from  the  Aaub  ieoU  in  the  moBige.  By  fencing,  nowadays,  we 
have  oome  to  mean  not  simply  fightjiii;  for  hits  with  the  foil,  but 
that  strictly  regulated  play  which,  being  quite  ctmventional,  does 
oot  take  '  accidental  *  hits  into  consideration  at  all.  This  gome 
neqitirea  for  its  perfect  display  a  combination  ol  artificial  circum- 
■Hlif<i.siiih  as  even  floors  and  feather-weight  wcapoiu.  Now,  (or 
Uw  more  uiUitatian  purposes  of  duelling,  the  major  part  of  the 
hncei's  special  achicvemeat  and  brilliatKy  has  to  be  uocompio- 
maingly  saeiifieed  in  tbe  pieeeooe  of  tbe  bmtal  fact  that  thrusts 
IB  the  face  or  below  the  waist  do  ooont,  insomuch  as  they  may 
IdD ;  that  aaidental  hits  in  the  arm  or  the  leg  cannot  be  disregarded, 
ior  they  may,  and  do  generally,  put  a  pnmatnn  stop  to  the  bout. 
The  *  mb  on  tbe  green '  must  be  accepted,  perforce,  and  often 
plsiya  as  important  a  part  in  the  issoo  of  tbe  game  as  the  player's 
atdSL  The  (act,  however,  that  in  eoinest  enoonnters  aO  conven- 
tionalitiea  which  determine  the  value  of  a  hit  vanish,  does  not  in 
uy  way  justify  the  notion  ({irvvalent  among  many)  that  a  suooeeeful 
hit  jastiSea  any  method  of  planting  tho  same,  and  that  the  meie 
disouding  ol  all  convention  in  practical  sword-iilay  is  snfficieot  to 
ooorert  a  bad  fencer  into  a  dangerooji  doeHist. 

Id  both  pUys — in  tbe  highly  pohsbad,  complicated,  and  brilliant 
leiioa  of  the  firBt-daas  '  fencer,'  as  well  ax  in  the  simpler  and  more 
euitioaa  operations  of  the  practised  dneUist'— the  one  golden  rule 
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renuiiu — luuDely,  th«t  ooe  so  quftittU;  expressed  by  M.  Jounlun'i 
maUfs  formes  in  Uolidn's  comedy  :  '  Tout  Ic  secrvL  Jea  anuca  at 
ODDliile  qu'ea  dcuz  chosea,  k  dooner  et  &  ae  point  recevoir.' 

Now  the  point  moat  luniilly  kwt  U(;ht  of  t>y  sanguine  ind  aeU- 
reliant  scomera  of  conventionalitiea  ia  that,  although  witb  iht 
Bwonl  il  nay  be  ootnpKmiivviy  vaay  al  any  lime  to  'gtvt!,'  it  v 
not  so  easy  to  '  give  withoat  nceiviog.*  Tfa«  mutual  sitaultaoeou) 
hit»— tii«  tXMtp'^otibie — is,  in  fact,  the  dread  pitfall  of  sword-play. 
^urafoie,  in  comteons  play,  a  hit  has  no  real  value  not  o&lf 
wb«&  it  is  actually  canceiled  by  a  counter,  but  when  it  in  delircretl 
in  aach  a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  counter.  In  short,  it  is  the  oxpeii- 
eaet  of  ages  and  the  careful  consideration  of  jirobabilities  which 
have  gjven  birth  to  Hm  variouc  malce- belie  ve«  and  restrictions  thai 
go  to  make  sound  foil-play.  Theee  restcictions  are  destined  to  act 
in  the  same  direction  aa  the  warning  presence  of  a  sharp  point 
instead  of  a  button,  and  thua,  as  far  m  possible,  lo  prevent  tkw 
mntual  hits — the  oentrttempi  of  the  old  masten — which  mar  the 
greater  number  of  assaults. 

The  proper  obserranoe  of  those  coBventions,  other  things  being 
equal,  distin^ishes  the  good  from  the  indifferent  swordsman—th* 
man  who  ttu-s  Ids  head  iiom  him  who  rushes  blindly  where  oogel* 
fear  to  tread. 

In  modem  sword-play  is  seen  the  usual  tendency  of  arts  wfaidi 
have  reached  their  climax  of  complication  to  return  to  their  pcistiM 
simplicity.  With  reference  to  actual  dut-lling,  it  is  a  recogoiaed 
thing  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt,  sword  in 
band,  the  complex  attacks,  the  full-length  lunges,  the  neat  but 
dangeioualy  weak  parries  of  the  foil.  So  much  so  that  many  have 
been  led  to  aaaert  that,  for  its  nllimate  practical  purpose  (which 
lo^cally  is  that  of  dtielUng)  the  refined  art  of  the  f<nl,  requitiug  for 
its  perfection  many  years  of  assiduous  and  methodical  work,  i>^ 
next  to  useless.  It  is  alleged,  as  a  proof,  that  the  most  succeesfiil 
doellists  have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  happened  to  be  iniltRftvDt 
perfonners  on  the  fitnciiig  floor.    Some  even  i  '[>  that  a  fe 

weeks'  special  work  in  that  restricted — very  n  -  pluy,  which 

alone  can  be  considered  safe  on  the  field  of  honour,  will  produce  as 
good  a  practical  Ewordaman  as  any  who  have  walked  the  schools 
for  years. 

Nothing  can  be  further  Irom  the  truth.  This  we  con  assort,  were 
it  but  on  the  ground  that  the  greater  includes  the  less  ;  that  the  foil- 
fencer  of  standing,  who  can  perform  with  ease  and  A(.-«uncy  nil  iIjl 
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intncftte  moTcmonU  of  ilic  Msaalt,  who  has  traiiM^d  Iik  hand  and  e^o 
to  tlui  lighluing  speed  of  the  well-handled  foil,  muiit  log;ically  prove 
mn»  than  a  match  for  the  mon  purely  practical,  bat  less  tnimed, 
devotees  of  the  (p(e  Je  eombat.  The  only  diffeienoe  for  him  in  the 
two  pUyi  is  that  ihe  latter  is  incomparably  slower  in  action, 
■implex ;  that  it  demands.  at>o%-e  all  things,  p«tieaoe  and  caution  ; 
•ad  especially  that,  instead  of  protecting  hin  breast  only,  bo  must 
bewue  ol  tbe  nily  attack,  or  tho  chance  hit,  at  every  part,  of  his 
.body. 

^M  The  modem  teacher  of  the  purely  practical  sword-play,  cnrioualy 
J  enough,  retums  to  the  older  notions  of  marches  and  retreats,  of 
Wlietvj  croaungs  and  parries  with  powerful  poations.  He  attaches 
special  value  to  time-thrasts,  darted  at  the  nearest  part  of  hts 
•dverMiy's  body,  et'en  at  the  bead — a  stroke  which  remiiuls  oiw 
ol  Le  Flamand's  Botte  de  !iever» — or  at  the  knee — which  inevitably 
nnUs  that  /obo  manco  which  gave  the  victory  to  Jamae. 

In  this  most  up-to-date  phase  of  swordsmanship  aa  applied  to 

the  %-indication  of  prreonal  honour  there  is  a  distant  but  qnito 

perceptible  similarity  of  purpose  to  that  &ntt,  which  I  have  called 

the  '  Frankly  Brutal.'    In  cniitriulistinction  to  its  more  immediate 

predeoesBors  I  would  characteiise  it  as  'Stnctly  Business.'    In 

tha  tjti  of  some,  but  specially  of  the  romantically  disposed  in  such 

matt«ts,  it  might  in  a  way  be  looked  upon  as  the  nduetio  ad 

thmtium  of  the  onee  gallant  game ;  and  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to 

eiril  at  it.     And,  what  is  mote,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  llie  fenoer, 

^^owtnr  truly  devoted  to  the  delighu  of  academic  (oil-plar.  to  make 

^Blimaelf  acquainted  with  all  its  poasibilities :  for  there  woukl  be 

Biomething  intensely  ridiculous  in  tbe  poaition  of  «  man  who  was 

'lield  to  be  a  great  adept  with  the  foil,  and  who  yet  aUnwed  himself, 

when  it  came  to  tbe  point,  to  be  disabled  by  a  mean  thruiit  at  the 

hand  or  the  knee.    Whatf\-er  msy  be  the  academic  value  of  a  bit 

^-vilb  a  pliant  and  well-buttoned  foil,  obviously,  with  «  sharp  sword- 

Hbomt,  every  bit  is  good,  whether  merely  lucky  or  better  devised, 

^Bf  it  prove*  disahlbg.    Tnur  complete  swardsmBn  must  be  one 

V«rbo  can  place  his  hits  with  a  gallant  good  grace,  Imt  one  also  who 

will  not  allow  a  clumsy  opponent  to  score  through  «  lucky,  bap- 

baard  thrust. 

Oallant  bearing,  disdainful  valour,  all  tbat  is  very  well  to  its 
way,  'but  the  thto^  atr,  is  to  lut  your  man  without  being  hit 
younelf.'  That  is  tbe  wisdom  of  ages.  And,  further,  especially  in 
days,  the  tlung  ia  not  ao  much  to  kill  ynur  roan — who  eatoa 
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about  that  now  ?  we  are  not  savages — aa  I 
eatisfactorily  to  yonrself ,  to  7001  seconds, 
Draw  blood,  and  honour  is  satisfied — that 
Now  all  this  demands  much  system  and 
said,  much  patience.  Indeed,  we  often 
ijiie  play  a  good  deal  of  what  our  Elizabe 
'  very  peaceable  wars,'  ending,  after  much 
reticence,  in  a  stealthy  stab  on  the  band 
But,  after  all,  a  transfixed  wrist  or  knee  '' 
de  combat  as  surely  as  the  moat  dashing  '  1 


At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  witl 
we  are  mostly  concerned.  And  an  ezcelle 
if  cultivated  in  the  right  spirit ;  if  the  con 
scrupulously  respected ;  and,  above  all,  if 
placed  over  and  above  every  other.  It 
insisted  upon  that  in  foil  practice,  wher 
valour  or  of  nerve  plays  no  part,  the  acti 
importance  to  the  method  of  its  delivery, 
tion  ;  to  form,  in  short.  Unless  such  a  co 
sport,  obtains,  all  is  lost.  The  game  in 
short  while,  its  futility  becomes  obtrusive  ; 
becomes,  not  only  as  a  game,  but  as  a  pi 
generally.  Rough,  (inregulated  foil-play 
an  unseemly  stru^le  with  feeble-looking  \ 
other  hand,  good  fencing  should  be  the 
cardinal  fighting  qualities — complete  self 
intense  keenness  and  expectancy,  swift  dei 
sight,  minimum  of  motion  and  effort  resul 
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Is  Nortb  WaW,  about  a  mile  from  a  noted  old  c&stle,  and  aa  tba 
•ttouy  of  ft  river  vho«c  banks  are  dvaeribnl  lu  tlio  ^aidft-boolu 
■a  rindliD);  the  Rhine  in  beaaty,  standK  a  dnll-looking  boarding* 
IwOM.  It  bag  a  northern  aspect  and  fac«s  thtr  river,  uhicfa  may 
he,  aeendiiig  to  the  time  of  day,  a  shining  flood  or  a  bed  of  mad 
aod  M&d.  On  the  oppoiito  bank  is  ■  btuy  wliarf  and  thv  landiof^ 
itage  of  the  riT«T  steamers ;  then  comes  the  line  of  the  raiim-ay 
■Dd  the  dwindled  end  of  a  Welsh  fiaher-village,  behind  vrlifcb 
riiai  s  low  range  of  hilla.  The  main  part  of  the  bouses  are 
bidit  farther  do«-n  the  pstoary  toward))  the  west  and  the  ojteB 


Id  this  village,  in  one  of  the  houses  built  on  a  loop  of  land  in 
fsaeX  of  the  milvay,  and  looldng  tovanLt  the  opNi  wa,  'Aant 
JaDcC'  was  fiealtng  a  few  days'  rest  and  refreshment  from  her 
|»»cticai  and  intellectual  labonrs  in  London.  To  her  the  boarding- 
boos*,  on  the  opposite  shore,  appeared  simply  an  jiart  of  a  [mtch 
of  baUdiog  that  might  be  seen  if  one  looked  up  instead  of  down 
the  rinr. 

FVon  the  garden  of  the  boanling-hoaM<,  tlie  moHt  conspicwnu 
o(>}«ct  for  the  eye  to  re«t  upon  was  the  ihureh  of  the  fisher- 
TiUag*,  rtanding  on  the  sido  of  a  hill.  It  was  a  bnilding  whose 
solid  tower  bad  the  air  of  hating  been  irregnlariy  pitt-d  up  from 
tb*  mod  of  the  nr«r  and  ultcrwaids  shaped  hastily  with  the 
•pad*,  aod  finally  finiahed  off  by  s  cheap  tin  ntinguijiher  in 
ddhnlt  cither  of  energy  to  conclude  tbe  tower,  or  of  sufficient 
Material. 

Mr».  R«.>Und  Flemyng,  gmsing  uikki  tt  from  the  terrace  xA 
tbe  boarding-hotue  with  ber  beantifal  nbetractcd  eye*,  wondered 
why  the  church  carried  her  hack  irresistibly  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood and  a  »aDd>«pade  and  backaU 

Beliind  the  boarding-hoose  nee  a  bmotifal  typical  Welsh  bill, 
ewi  of  tbe  nuDge  that  brings  tbe  river  up  to  that  point  of  tbu 
pieiarMqoe  alladed  to  in  tbe  goide-booke ;  while  nu  the  Ibre- 
o(   tbe  eoancty,  which   is   exiiuisite  right   ttp  to    tho 
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hill's  snnUDit,  stretdted  green  flats  and  SAodj  Unka.    Th« 
are  covered  vHb  wild  fkxwcn ;  and  there,  and  on  the  links,  I 
wheat-car  and  the  ring-ploTer  and  the  teni  call  and  play. 

The  poetiy  of  this  seene  v&a  1o«t  to  the  inliablta&t  of] 
boarding-hooM,  and  reaerred  to  the  «yes  of  dwell^m  io  the  : 
villa^  on  the  oppo«ite  shore: — to  'Aost  Janet,'  for  exaup 
who,  from  the  bow-window  of  the  lodgioj^-hotue,  learned  by  bent 
the  lights  and  colour*  of  the  tiky,  the  iiill-«ide,  and  the  flats,  and 
learned  also  the  rarioos  music  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  by  in  pUn 
of  a  Ktrvet,  and  the  fisher-life  of  song,  sport,  and  work,  that  vml 
with  it. 

The  boardiog-honse  where  Mrs.  Roland  Flemysg  and  ha 
hmband  the  M.P.  stayed,  was  far  more  fashionable  nod  cod- 
modioas  and  mocb  more  expensive  than  the  lodging-liou^e  !n  tiit 
fisher-rillage.  Tlie  meanti  of  oommaniciition  between  shoie  wt 
shore  were  the  boats  of  the  Sshere,  and  a  row  ovej-  the  bonDdii>| 
shining  flood  with  the  hreexe  and  Kalt  of  thn  fvs  in  one'i 
'  Anrit  Janet '  was  well  known  to  the  fishers,  who  took  her ; 
for  twopence  and  back  again  when  she  returned  from 
over  the  hill. 

'Annt  Janet'  was  known  to  her  lawyer  as  Miss  J^H 
Westnton.  In  his  office  was  a  tin  box  bearing  her  name ;  inflR 
the  box  were  varioos  papers  and  docnments  dealing  with  her 
affaire.  It  was  this  tin  box  which  made  her  an  interestiiif; 
personage  to  the  lawyer.  As  u  matter  of  (act.  nothing  surprised 
'  Annt  Janet '  so  much  as  the  rettpect  and  attention  shown  ber  is 
the  lan-yer's  office ;  she  arrived  at  the  condnEion  that  her  lawyer 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  good  manners  and  of  ext 
kindliness  of  heart. 

•Aunt  Ja«el'a'  own  heart  was  deep  and  long-saffering, 
hcre»timatc  of  herself  ludicrously  bumlile  and  not  to  be  shakes 
by  flattery.     On  the  other  hand,  her  appreciation  of  othem  was 
inclined  to  be  extmvagsntly  high  and  was  as  firmly  rooted.     Slic 
existed  in  the  lawyer's  mind  as  a  plain,  Hiinplt-lnoking 
who  had  long  left  fifty  liehind,  who  had  astonishingly  clear  i 
of  what  she  intendel  to  do  with  life,  and  who  poesessed 
thoosand  jwunds  in  ber  own  right. 

Nothing  would   have  more  amazed  'Aunt  Janet's'   relations 
than  information  concerning  the  lamyor  and  the  ?' 
pounds  he  tranaged — not  fur  ber  but  under  he^  .: 
Inith  is,  she  kepi  the  lact  of  ber  wealth  a  secret,  and 
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the  moi«  easily  dooe  in  that  no  od«,  for  a  moinvnt,  vonld 
hare  MweiAtcd  her  appeantnc«  or  ityle  of  living  with  an 
CDdtmnent  of  erra  a  qttarter  the  anumnt.  In  part,  natural 
wwatiTtiifor  proin|>t«d  h<u-  retieence;  but  primarily,  having 
wwworri  h«T  own  pbyaical  and  social  endowmfints  with  a 
phikaophio  eye,  ihe  )iad  concluded  tbat  the;  did  not  Inid  tiiein- 
•dtw  to  an  ezif  t«nc«  of  display  or  a  wealthy  dRmeanoar,  and  that 
laowle^e  of  ber  suhetantlal  income  in  tiie.  general  vorid  might 
cnbammnf;  and  Imd  her  into  giddy  situations.  Accord- 
■ba  bad  planned  ber  life  afl«r  ber  own  vein  and  had  kept  to 
with  nnvaiying  cooidrteiicy,  for  a  tiuml>rr  of  yvan. 
It  was  of  asditanoa  in  the  matter  thai  no  one — Have  ber 
lavjiu — took  inconvenient  interest  in  bar  doings ;  bar  days 
r^plad  along  in  a  litUo  iod^iendent  stream  whose  music,  mouni- 
ftil  or  joyoiu,  wa*  not  caught  by  raany.  *  Aont  Janet's '  rvlatfonn, 
Ipr  example,  knew  nothing  aboot  hor  tifo,  which  wan  v^nely 
rtrtdwd  in  their  minds  u  ao  ezisteoce  of  shabhy  econoniif^ji  and 
■eararty  peroeptible  benevolence.  They  werr  all,  however,  very- 
tolerant  of  the  hnmble  little  woman,  and  very  kindly  in  their 
patnnage.  The  We^tertons  were,  taken  all  in  nil,  a  well-to^o, 
CBergetio  fiunily,  who  posaeaued  the  attribateti  of  the  soooeaBfal 
EDgU*b. 

'  Aont  Janet'i '  foitone  bad  not  come  by  inheritance,  or,  it 
nay  be  inreTred,  the  attitude  of  ber  relations  would  hare  been 
diffnmt.  The  money  bad  been  pieaentad,  as  a  gift,  by  an 
aiceediBgly  wealthy  and  childless  oU  lady  of  eccentric  mind  and 
fcodous  temper,  to  whom  '  Annt  Janet  *  had  clung  in  DiiselfiKh 
and  iaexpectant  friendship  through  /earsof  disparaging oomment. 
The  gill  had  come  before  the  old  lady's  death,  and  the  diacrO' 
jmaej  brtwe«n  the  estimate  of  thv  longoe  and  the  «stiniat» 
tatifled  to  by  tlils  ftArtling  donation  bad  not  ceased  to  be  a 
•oone  of  amasement.  When  the  blow  fell — lor  the  diwtrwrtion  of 
her  pmeoaeeiired  notions  at  to  the  regard  in  which  ber  IViend 
baM  ber  wan  of  the  nature  of  a  blow — '  Annt  Janet '  wa>  nUent 
far  three  whole  days  and  mght«,  neither  nleeping  nor  eating  thw 
while.  Her  owes  having  noovtnti  the  dtntorbanue,  ibe  returned 
to  ber  aeeostoraed  dtiintanoor,  mentionrd  the  matter  to  no  ooa 
(save  to  the  old  lady's  lawyer  who  undertook  bar  bnrineB),  and 
Mdnkxttly  noraad  ber  frimd  until  dmth  came,  when  she  mourned 
bar  oepioosly  and  aincerely,  and  |Mit  on  black. 

concloded  that  the  deceased  lailr  most 
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hare  purchased  m  nnnaity,  of  pmrhapii  one  haBdml  and  fifty  jx>r 
uuBm,  for  'Atiiit  JanH,'  dnce  ebe  oontinoed  th«  imlepeDdent 
omme  adopted  when  first  she  ir«iil  In  live  with  her  thend — 
■  M  paid  companion '  thry  hud  opin«d. 

Under  Uii«  misconcppUon  and  th«ir  carelesit  patrooage, '  Ann' 
Janet '  had  grown  old  and  hod  kr pt  th«  Mpcrpt  of  hpr  wealth. 

miat  it,  fihe  had  k«pt  her  secret  and  ceased  to  be  young.  In 
app«araoce  she  altered  so  little  tluit  the  chmif^  was  compatible 
rather  to  a  slow  and  i;;radtial  ehrinkage,  than  anything  el$e.  She 
pat  on  none  of  the  mellow  heautie«  of  old  age,  of  the  aomhce 
dimity  and  interest  which  may  be  compared  to  the  splendoon  el 
an  old  «hip  ooming  into  pott.  That  wa»  not '  Aunt  Janet '  at  alL 
She  jnrt  shrivelifd  by  degree*  from  youth  to  her  fifty-eighth  yrv. 
when  her  apix'ATance  was  in  detail  on  this  wi*e  : — She  was  abort 
and  slightly  out  of  the  [leqiendicular  in  fifnve<  inclioing  a  little 
to  one  side ;  she  wore  her  &ded  hair  strained  tightly  frcMn 
forehead  and  fastened  at  th«  back  of  her  head  in  a  knot  wh» 
curiouHly  combined  hardness  and  hairpins  with  loom  «inds  and  b!b<. 
Her  eyft,  large  and  |)roinin<-nt,  were  without  perceptible  eyebi 
and  lashes,  and  had  a  somewhat  anxious  shortsighted  etaie 
her  DOse  was  n  curious  little  hoolc  and.  under  her  small  noutli, 
a  email  chin  fell  away  indefinitely  into  her  throat.  Ar  for 
dre9>«,  it  wa^,  on  all  points,  convenience  that  she  consulted ;  her 
mind  moved  slowly  concerning  Duhion.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  overtake  the  modes  of  even  five  yeani  ago,  but  vtill  hormd 
confusedly  after  tbo»e  of  the  la«t  decade.  It  was  a  habit  of 
hers  to  save  trouble  and  give  freedom  to  her  hands  by  hangiRg 
things  around  her  vaist :  a  small  reticule,  one  or  two  - ' 
oases,  a  jiair  of  Eci«or#,  a  penknife,  and  a  eteel  pare«  were  i 
items  the  eye  might  gather  in  a  Sash  ;  she  wore  sub^tanUal  vat) 
boots  with  thick  ^olex.and  u-ulked  hurriedly  as  though  intent  upoi 
catching  an  ex]>ress  train,  and  her  skirts  were  drawn  up  to  leave 
her  anklvK  free  by  a  my«terioa<  system  of  pulleys  invented  by  ba- 
nelf,  or  remembered  from  the  middle  ages  when  criQoliQes  venn 
worn.  Finally,  when  the  sun  shone,  she  defended  her  sight  by 
blue  spectacles. 

Mrs.  Koland  Flemyng,  who  sat  on  the  terrace  of  ths' 
bostding-houHe  that  hoi  afternoon  in  July,  liad,  strictly  speakio);, 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  '  Aunt  Janet.'  Her  mind  for  the 
moment  «m  vaguely  occujned  by  the  odd-luokJrig  chmnh  av^  the 
river,  and   by  the  chat  of  a  slim  girl  in  her  teens  wlut  n» 
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confidiDg  Uie  conlecta  of  n  bright  rMthsa  little  mind  to  Im' 
motbv. 

Mr*.  Flenyng  had  more  ibm  a  UtU«  mind.  A  dim  discontent 
with  her  Ofwn  marruge,  which  hBd,  however,  brought  her  the 
consolation  of  two  exquiutely  prett;  dangbtera,  had  driven  her 
into  a  semi-pabltc  life.  She  had  gifU  of  organbatioD  and  great 
practioU  Mgacity;  and,  heiag  of  a  nobly  ptiMio-s{iirit«d  natutr. 
bad  thrown  her  eothufiiasmH  into  (orm*  of  mund  benevolence. 
The  Bame  of  Mr«.  Roland  Klemyng  carried  weight  and  wan 
known,  not  only  in  liondon,  bat  in  the  prorinceo.  The  bfsaty 
mod  dtttjnction  of  her  appeonuioe,  together  with  her  connection 
with  good  (amilii'f,  made  hvr  n  leader  in  the  be*!  f  jondon  society, 
while  her  original  ideoa  and  the  RUocessfal  organisation  of  her 
■I  Imiiwa  nnde  htr  a  peraooage  in  the  eyeit  of  some  of  the  firxt 
Bunda  in  the  metJOpoUs.  The  opinion  of  M».  Flemyng  began — 
had  long  b^pin — to  count;  more  than  one  of  the  Cabinet 
Miniiten  fiei^uented  her  drawinf'-room  and  diMnissed  social 
rtfafm  with  her ;  eminently  she  wan  '  in  Uie  know.'  She  was 
■be  enough,  howe%-«r,  not  to  abide  by  hearsay,  but  studied 
qoeiUom  of  social  reform  aaeidQOusly  and  had  even  attended 
lectone  at  tlie  Londoo  School  of  Economics,  legreUing  that  her 
•oeial  ties  presented  her  from  baking  ap  a  cooree  of  genoitM 
•tady  there. 

*  However,'  Mrs.  Memyng  had  been  heard  to  eay  on  more  than 
«ne  oecanOD,  'iM>t  one  of  the  miniotera,  nor  one  of  the  distin- 
yiialii  il  lectnren  at  the  Soho<ri  of  Econooucs,  hw  given  me  aoonder 
pratUccU  advice  on  one  or  two  pointa,  than  a  certain  myitcrioos 
conefpcodent  of  mine  who  signs  "  J.  W.,"  and  who  contributes 
not  only  advice,  but  mort  generous  and  regular  pecuniary 
aHntaaev.  "  J-  W."  and  I  have  been  friends  on  paper  for  yeara  ; 
and  yet  I  hare  nerer  seen,  nor  can  I  find  out  even  so  much  an  the 
•a  of  my  friend.' 

■J.  W.'  tiail  become  a  reeognised  personage,  or  tatlter  a 
dbcmbodied  ]Mwe-r,  tn  Mnt.  Flemyng'a  dixtfngulahed  circle.  Th« 
ojanion*  of  '  J.  W.'  were  quoted  and  diecuHed.  The  truth  is 
that '  Aunt  Janet '  had  worked  for  yean  amongvt  sectiona  of  tha 
|ncB  and  had  wreated  from  the  field  of  her  labour*  a  oertun 
(tactical  knowledge  of  nenli  and  of  remedies,  and  tlie  kind  of 
cxperiene«  which  ia  invaluable  to  the  legialator.  One  of  ber 
•nggeetiocw,  made  in  writing  to  Mra.  Meroyng.  itrut-k  Ute  mind 
nf  a  minirter  M  bong  inspired  by  niidi  a  geniu  of  oommoD-«enstt 
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that  h«  rtMlred  to  wlopt  tbe  idee  by  cleverly  alippiD 
daoRc  of  «  Bill  hr  wbs  prejiaring  for  the  Houi>«. 

■  I  should  vnry  mnch  Uk«  to  mmfc  your  ootTespondent,'! 
to  Mm.  KInnyng, '  and  hav»  some  coorenatian  upon 
poinbi.' 

The  minuter  «u  «o  aiurioiu  to  diKiw  the  euhjmtwi' 
thftt  b4'  «oinroi«>ioned  Mr.  Klemynf^.  M.P.,  to  obtain  t1 
intvrviev,  uid  Mr.  Fl«mynf;,  b(>iog  [iftrttculiurly  di^tinRul 
in  t)i«t  qiiiut«f,  did  hifi  be^it  with  'J.  W.'d'  lawyer.  1 

But  '  Aunt  Jiui4>t '  wiw  by  no  ni«onit  to  be  drawn.       ' 

It  W1U  not  love  of  mystery  sor  romance  that   kept 
•pclumon ;   it  wiw  quiH  »elf-kno»-l«lge.     She  knew  ho« 
vincing,  how  worse   than   ini-ffectivv,  were  her  sppe&rtf 
bearing,  and  naw  that  her  power  for  good  would  cxpiK 
luld  bodily  pnaence  to  her  tioellmt  thoughts.     As  for 
ambition,  «h«  hftd  none ;  but  bad,  however,  her  romanoa 

The  romance  centred  about  a  commonplace  enougt 
good  lookH,  '  Aunt  JanetV '  own  great  need,  were  the  ba 
No  one  knew  much  abont  this  romance ;  It  waa  simply 
ledged  in  the  Wexterton  family  that  'poor  Aunt  Janet' 
favourite  n«phew.  No  one  goemed  how  the  heart,  oondl 
love  in  maiHa  and  habitually  to  expend  teDdemeet  in  an 
benevolenoe,  dreamed  over  and  idolised  the  second 
elder  brother;  her  simple  mind  endowed  the  lad  wit 
gnoea  and  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  '  hero ; '  a  smile  ai: 
from  him  would  lift  her  days  to  the  level  of  genuine 
As  a  nile,  *  Aunt  Janet '  did  not  atpire  to  be  happy. 

Bol)  Westerton  was  a  kindly  young  fellow  and  re; 
Janet'i '  devotion  in  a  few  minor  ways ;  bat  he  did 
those  attributes  a-ith  which  she  lavishly  endowed  him. 

It  wan  iiitereitting  tliat  at  the  back  of  Mn.  Flem; 
lay  some  serious  apprehensions  connected  with   '  Aunt  . 
idolised  nephew,  this  hot  .luly  afternoon. 

Beiiidev  the  slim  girl  who  chatted  with  her,  three 
persons  stood  at  a  little  distance  &om  her  chair;  the 
busily  engaged  in  mending  a  puncture  in  the  tyre  of  a  1 
That  is  to  sny,  Mr.  Roland  Flemyng,  M.P.,  waa  busy ;  ttx 
two  looked  on.  Mr.  Flemyng  yrw  a  tall,  thin,  lights 
gentleman  of  more  than  middle  age;  he  was  considervd 
political  party  to  be  invaluable,  becauw  he  always  voted  « 
was  never  known  to  advance  irregular  or  inconvenient  op 
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•ad  *M»  efleat  to  UmHoiiw.  Cofmuly  vnoogh,  out  of  the  Houw 
and  in  bis  borne,  Mr.  Flemjug  displayed  btmseir  as  a  man  of 
'  hsbJU ;  beoce  it  was  he  who  basi«d  bimt^lf  with  thn  tyic 
'  tbe  ooaTictioD  Uiai  no  one  could  do  it  better  ttian  Uimself. 
The  bicycle  waa  held  by  the  ovner,  an  oiquisit«Iy  pretty  f;iri  of 
twenty,  who  was  tbe  elder  daoRhter  of  tbe  Ftemynt;!^.  aiid  «'ho)<e 
name  was  Lucy.  Near  by  wm  a  tall  well'«et-up  yuuth  wcjtrinK 
a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockera  in  rough  nuiBet-ooloured 
tveed,  which  coiitmstMl  well  with  Iuh  dark  liiiir  and  inooxtaclip 
and  nmbomt  Ekin;  he  le^pectfally  contemplated  Mr.  Klemyng'^ 
manipolatioDi)  with  tbe  air-pump.  The  yotmg  man  had  welWut 
(wlniw  of  a  faandMote  type,  and  something  in  bis  beaiing  sog- 
gsbd  tbe  Boldiet ;  with  that  face  he  really  might  have  done  and 
bWD  anything.  A»  a  matter  of  fact,  bi«  utmost  acliiRveineiit  was 
a  third-claoa  at  Cambridge  and  a  succesuful  Alpine  climb ;  this  be 
had  bllowcd  op  by  Uling  in  love  with  the  elder  daQgliter  of  thr 
veabhy  arirtocratic  Fleiayngt,  whom  h<'  m<>it  abroad. 

Th0  atuatioD  wa«  tlierefore  critical,  and  Bob  We«t#rton  n- 
aognind  bu  predicament  His  father,  '  Amit  Janet's '  eldest 
bntbar,  thoogh  wcII-UmIo,  wat  by  no  mean*  wealthy,  and  there 
wf««  sereral  lnT>thers  and  siaters.  Tbe  yoong  men  were  expected 
to  win  their  own  way  in  tbe  world ;  Mr.  Weiiterlon  pre-Moted 
them  with  a  good  education  and  then  looked  for  tliem  to  atand 
alooe.  Boh'e  edocation  had  been.  jierhapH,  above  tbe  material  it 
Wfakad  upon ;  and  when  the  mtnlt  woa  a  third-claaa  mn*  teaty 
vOfdi  cacsped  his  (ather.  And  now  the  Ud  was  brongtit  by  thi* 
IcHoaa  of  lore  to  realise  his  pontion ;  he  was  Iweuty-four,  had 
iiritlii  I  trade,  professioD.  oor  money,  and  lutd  nothing  to  oSar  tbe 
bMQtifol  daoghter  of  wealthy  paients,  save  his  own  handMoie 
psMtn.  Tbe  situation  made  his  cheek  bun  and  bii^  bout 
alternately  lilt  it«df  op  on  resolve  and  sink  down  with  despair. 

Tbe  Mfiotia  onder-curreDt  of  Mia.  Ftemjrogf*  idle  thoagbtM 
happened  in  this  moment  to  foiroe  itaelf  to  the  amrftoei  She 
gtaneed  towanls  tbe  group  about  tht-  bioycLa  uiMasUy,  frowned 
lU^Uy,  and  spoke. 

*My  dear  Kosie.'  said  nhe  to  tbe  younger  of  her  girls,  'of 
<cunv  1  see  what  b  happOBing.  Tin  atnid  tbe  (wuuj:  ynix  of 
Bob  Weatertoo  are  not  sufficient  m»mm«ndatioa.  1  am  sony  ha 
fcllovwl  as  ben.  I  don't  approt-e.  There  is  nothing  against  tbe 
jnuag  man,  I  daraay ;  but  we  tiafe  no  avkl«nee  as  to  his  coguwo- 
ticoM  and  proepects.     i  most  speak  to  yoot  bther.' 
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The  tCTTRCP  of  lh«  bouding-borate  wu  wpuated  tmta  Uie  roid 
only  by  a  low  wall  and  ao  irregular  planting  of  shmbs.  Any 
pedeelnui,  vtury  of  tb«  dost  of  the  hip;ti«-ny,  ooald  re&«eh  bis 
ejte  by  a  etgbt  of  the  cool  and  leifituvd  «lcgaiic«>  of  thr  Flcmy&g 
party. 

At  a  given  moment.  Bob's  glance  tamed  by  cbance  upon  tbe 
road  i  and  be  discerned,  coming  along  it,  at  no  great  distam*, 
a  figtuv  wboM>  runjliarity  oausecl  bis  bvArt  to  ^aV  miiierably 
in  bin  breast.  It  was  '  Aont  Janet '  whom  be  perceived.  9te 
vns  walking  in  h«r  usual  trotting  biute,  but  ber  steps  were 
fatigued  and  ehe  !iu0ered  from  the  heat.  She  had  climbed  tlie 
hill  bdiiud  tbe  boarding-bouw,  and  was  now  on  b«r  way  to  tliat 
jioint  of  th«  riwr  from  whence  the  ferrytnan  would  convey  li«r 
to  tb«  oppoKiU>  dbore.  She  wiw  inde«d  tirrribly  tired  ;  the  wilk 
was  an  actual  feat  for  one  of  her  age,  and  the  most  &tiguing  and 
woarisoow  part  was  this  long  Rtret^h  of  dut<ty  level  rood  befoR 
reaching;  tliv  sniidy  f1at>  aud  tbp  riwr.  AdvAocing  with  ber  fand 
[iiubed  font-ard.  her  craxy  old  hat  on  one  side,  her  knot  cf 
hair  more  disHrranged  than  usual,  ber  cheeks  ondaly  fiuehed.at)d 
ber  eyee  covered  by  the  blae  glaHseii,  she  suddenly  cjin^ht  sight 
of  tbe  group  on  tbe  green  terrace.  And  theJi  her  old  heart  gaw 
a  boood.  That  was  Bob  who  stood  before  her,  ber  idolised  Vab  I 
She  recogniwd  him  in  a  kind  of  ecstai^,  and  stopped  abniHl 
dead. 

In  that  Hcood,  a  tamult  of  thoughts  rushed  throogb  Bob'i 
mind. 

'  Roeie '.    Do  look  at  that  weinl  woman  near  the  gate  I ' 

Airs.  Flemyng's  vxrioe  was  hardly  raised ;  tbe  words  did  nA 
and  ooald  not  x)o««<ibly  r«Ach  ■  Aunt  Janet's '  ear ;  but  .lome  nulitf 
oarried  them  to  Bob's. 

Now,  cooceming  his  reJstioDK,  Bob  had  been  <:andid,  even  diffbft 
From  his  own  point  of  view  there  was  no  reason  why  be  sbouU 
not  be  w;  but  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  any  of 
them  to  tbe  Flemyngs.  When  he  thought  or  ipoke  of  bit 
relatives,  he  referred  with  pardonable  pride  to  his  handeotw 
brothejs  and  sistery,  hts  gentlemanly  fnlher,  his  suc(^e«:ifu1  diuIp 
I-Id ward,  that  hr-off  consin  who.w  achievements  had  won  bimt 
title,  and  so  on  and  soon.  The  Wp«t«rton  family  were  cleaity 
men  of  parts.  Tbe  personage  Bob  did  not  thick  of,  and  did  not 
refer  to,  was  '  poor  little  Aunt  Janet'  and  her  eccentricitiftt.  Awi 
yet,  out  of  all  his  relations,  here  it  wae  'Aunt  Janet'  tha 
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appcand  at  th«  gate — '  AuDt  Janet  *  in  one  of  her  worst  momeDts 
to  drew  and  n[ipeanx]c«.  Sbr  had  otopped  and  wtu  waiting 
umbly  lor  his  leoognition  !  Me  did  not  want  to  be  brutal,  but 
vhai  ooold  be  «X|Moted  of  him  ?  Mvgl  hv  rain  his  trembling 
cbancft  by  bringing  in  the  exhausted,  dishevelled  little  woman 
to  introduce  as  hisi  father'^  vister  ?  No !  be  coald  not  do 
that.  Naturally  they  would  make  inferencee  from  'Aont  Janet' 
to  the  rwt  of  hie  relativen — which  would  be  monifeatly  untrue 
and  unjn«(.  Therefore,  he  cnrted  his  ill  fate,  and  kept  his  eye« 
stolidly  on  the  air-pump  and  hoped  against  hope  that  '  Aunt 
Janet'  would  movo  on.  By  thin  time  the  moUoulertM  rUring 
figure  had  attiacted  general  attention.  Mr.  Flemyng  for  example 
looked  op. 

What   an   odd    penon!      Doea  abe   want    anything?'    be 
,  remarked. 

Then  Lucy  turned  and  frankly  gave  back  stare  for  rtate— 
'  which  was  excusable  seeing  bow  the  blue  speotadee  were  fixed. 

'  Do  look  < '  wljirpered  she  to  Bob,  who  was  now  engroMed  in 
examining  the  oil  valve  of  the  wheel. 

*  I  beg  pardon  ? '  aaid  he,  ■•  tboDgh  he  had  not  caught  her 
I     words. 

^B  Oat  of  the  tail  of  bin  eye,  he  became  conscious  of  two  things  : 
^■Aimt  Jaaet*  liad  taken  off  her  bloe  tpectaclea  and  wm  tlowly 
^fciuving  OD  behind  the  wall. 

^B  '  l^ere !  Look  !  Behind  the  shrnba !  Such  a  weird  woman  I ' 
^^  Bob  turned  sharply  and  glanced  past  Mrs.  Flnnyng  in  the 
Hvmag  direction  toward*  the  aandy  linke.  Meanwhile  'Aunt 
Janet '  went  on  by  the  wall  very  atowly ;  hftTlRg  removed  ber 
glaiw  I  alie  oould  see  eveiyihing  thoogh  she  could  not  catch  aiqr 
vnric  She  crei^  {jwt.  gaxing  her  fill  at  the  group.  Mta. 
Flemyng  stretched  up  in  her  chair  to  look  at  the  figure  witli  an 
inqmring  and  not  unkindly  amusement  in  her  face.  'Aunt 
Janet'  looked  right  into  her  cyet.  And  this  wm  the  ongla 
rheo  Mn.  Boland  fleoiyDg  oonedously  met  the  gaie  of 
■•dtoured  'J.  W.' 

Qidte  mddeoly,  the  weird  wotsan  removed  bar  eyee  from  the 

lifnl  inquiriug  face,  and  walked  off  with  despatch,  the 

e,  spectactes,  and  other  thinga,  swinging  at  ber  mint.     And 

1  the  colour  returned  to  Bob'*  white  bee. 

'How  rtnpid  you  are!'    said  Lucy.    'You've  miaaed  ber. 

has  gone  on.' 
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By  thif  tin>e.  Bob  wae  etanding  np  bravely  and  lookini; 
tfa«  foiuiy  trottinfi;  figniv  itt  wbicb  lie  laughed  uneasily. 
«••  MHaelltiiig  else  he  looked  st  besides  '  Annt  JAoet.'  He  v*x 
Ktarinft  with  a  vague  «eD«e  of  painM  liturprise  at  bis  own  deed. 
From  wboaoe  do  thene  sudden  ahamelesi  or  covaidly  acU  vptin^ 
into  b^ing?  from  what  depths  of  a  leqiectabte.  good-eeeinlii); 
heart  V  Lucy'a  kind  eyes  were  upon  Bob's  broad  admind 
sliouldetv  which  seemed  uhaped  fw  haodiKPme  deeds ,  but  Bob,  at 
the  moment,  was  deepisiog  himadf  aa  a  poor  sort  of  sneak  aixl 
waa  aahaoed  to  look  into  Lucy'B  fiuie.  Bowever,  the  danger  «>» 
past.  At  some  future  time  lie  would  explain  to  '  Aunt  JaiMt.' 
though  be  felt  the  job  had  difficnltiee  and  mif;ht  be  n  tough  one. 
Little  dill  he  dream  that  the  Angel  of  Help  had  waited  at  tW 
gate,  and  that  nothing  would  haro  enhanced  hiit  itmitiou  ao  veil 
with  the  Flemyngs  as  an  introduction  of  his  little  old  AonL 

Wlipii  ■  Atint  Janet'  had  pa««ed  the  buanting- house,  »he 
not  replat'e  the  blue  sj»ectaclea  ;  there  was  no  DCca»iou  ;  her 
were  dim  enough  and  her  legs  slioolc  so  that  she  could  hardly  dnf 
then)  along.  The  most  eittaordinaiy  [xun  oppressed  her  hM^ 
Even  she,  who  took  m>  tittle  notice  of  her  own  senaatioas,  c^H 
not  foil  to  remark  that.  For  the  fin!  time  Mtooe  Rhe  came  to  tilt 
lovely  restful  village,  she  found  the  row  acroB9  the  river  weariaooir- 
and  when  the  had  hidden  hei^f  in  the  recesses  of  the  httle 
lodgiiig-houKe,  she  sat  down  by  the  open  window  in  order  to- 
well  !  take  herself  in  hand  so  that  the  sharp  pain  in  her  hnut 
might  not  oreiflow  in  weeping  too  violent.  Never  before  had  abc 
been  lirought  to  plunge  so  deeply  into  that  loneliness  which  >a^| 
portion  of  a  loving  heart  when  it  belongs  to  an  unattractive,  cfa^^ 
less  woman.  Hitherto  ber  romantic  attachment  to  her  nepbee 
had  kept  a  little  Sre  aglow  upon  ber  hearth;  he  had  often  been 
kiDdly,  she  inferred  some  reciprocal  attachment. 

'  And  that  was  veiy  foolish  of  me,'  said  she  to  herself. 

Tbeo  abe  endeavoured  to  occupy  herself  as  had  been  her 
with  the  moving  paoonuna  of  the  river  and  it«  bonti; 
window.  The  attempt  was  vain.  Even  natural  beauty  o 
aoothe  and  pleaaa.  A  ctddoess  had  fallen  on  her  haort 
her  whole  Ufis.  It  waa  eztiaordinaiy  how  the  seat  empi 
from  ber  «cheiae8  and  charities ;  to  love  in  maiwu  weiDcd  all  u 
ORoe  too  big  a  task ;  old  age  came  suddenly  upon  her  ;  for  tlie 
fii«t  time  her  energy  flagged  and  she  complained  of  life  aud  I 

It  wa«  not  Bob  she  blamed,  Gu  firom  it ;  she  imdersUnid 
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Wlwt  sb*  blaiiMx)  was  brr  Hrplonf;  inftbility  to  cooqaer  h«r  own 
■DcfiectiveiHa.  The  identity  ot  Mrx.  Roland  Flemyng  wan 
ptafectlj  wpH  known  to  her.  tteeing  the  bad  beard  tier  Gpeak  time 
■ft«r  time  in  London ;  Rhe  was  eqn&lly  wrII  awwra  of  ber  wealth 
and  potition.  Hiat  Bob,  with  bix  gitU  and  hondsomn  itcnoa, 
tbonld  waJIt  into  fint-rat«  society  straight  from  biiii  Cambridge 
career  [this  fht>  |>enii«t«l  in  rt^ardin^;  as  iticcessfu)]  wwin«cl  only 
natural  and  was  matter  for  Biocere  rejoicing.  But  that  bur  pn- 
aooaJity  should  be  t>urh  aa  to  hinder  hia  advance,  as  to  make  it 
aoBCMary  for  biro  to  adopt  BtrenooQS  mearaiM  to  be  rid  of  the 
iffl{a3rtonity  of  an  ioooovenient  old  aunt,  channelled  the  joy 
tiuonjib  dark  ways.  To  add  to  ber  bewildered  pain  was  the 
nflectioo  that  it  was  upon  her  own  ground  the  bitter  exparience 
bad  owl  ber.  For  Mre.  RoUnd  Flemynt;  itas  faor  own  ground ; 
the  tmot  who  had  never  tpoken  to  one  another,  were  united  by  a 
cnmrnwi  work  undeitakva  in  a  conunon  spirit,  and  by  an  intimate 
DadenUoding  bocn  Cram  that  work  and  a  Iiiendstup  carried  on 
fix-  years  by  oonc^Mndence.  '  Aant  Janet '  adored  in  Mrs. 
Flemyng  those  gifts  she  bersplf  lacked  ;  she  was  too  humble,  too 
dM{ily  affectionate  to  he  jealous,  bot  the  idea  that  .Mr<t.  I'lemyog 
eooid  win  from  her  belovtsl  nephew  sometbiuf;  he  luid  found  it 
impossible  to  bestow  on  hi*  Aunt  muted  her  atmnge,  inoompre* 
bearible  pangs. 

'  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,'  said  she,  pacing  the  little 
itttiag>r«Dm  which  so  (kr  bad  been  an  abode  of  ijeaceful  thought. 

'Ftam  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  be 
luftb,'  sbe  uontinned. 
I       And  then  she  stood  still  to  Uame  ber  own  inadequacy. 

There  was  a  mirror  in  the  room — a  big  mirror  in  a  gilt  Erane. 
'Anat  Janet'  was  too  short  to  catch  more  than  the  rHlection  of 
ber  face  when  she  stared  critically  into  it :  bnt  sba  was  accustomed 
to  sea  ber  own  face  in  the  glaia,  and  tbe  peranl  of  ber  features 
did  aot  excite  the  biting  judgment  she  expected ;  therefore,  #^he 
withdrew,  glanced  timidly,  shaniefaoedly  about  the  room,  and 
finally  secnrsd  ber  solitode  by  locking  tbe  door.  Then  she 
bnngbt  the  table  forward,  cleared  the  onwmeots  (rom  the 
Bmtfri'SbeU',  and.  mooating  tbe  taUe  with  oonadenble  deftoew, 
rtoed  tipon  tip-toe  ao  as  to  secure  as  full  a  view  ■•  possible  of  her 
own  fiinn.  Neter  before  had  sbe  been  thus  preoconpted  by  her 
panoai  now  st»e  intendrd  to  examine  it  as  with  tbe  vy*M  of 
■Dolfaer.     Tbe  moment  was  in  its  wsy  tragiiial.     Since  coming  in 
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shi*  had  not  otiABged  either  iikirt  or  bootc,  nor  bad  che 
the  corioas  assortment  of  us^fo)  articles  suspended  firont  h«r«aut; 
moreover,  etie  had  wept  with  her  bat  on  and  with  her  bail 
itinkevelled.  And  now,  to  be  severely  nocunUe  in  her  jadgment, 
»be  drew  np  her  already  short  ulcirt  by  the  conveuie-ut  pollep; 
aftVT  which  she  threw  an  anxioai;  glance  at  the  mirror.  One 
sofficnd.  The  wiiid<Hn  of  her  retired  anonymity  was  justified. 
Sbe  stepped  down  from  her  perch  and  langhed  a  little. 

*  I  forgive  Bob — heartily  1 '  said  ebe. 
NavwiheleM  her  bandit  tremhlpd  ra  she  replaced  theo 

«  Doiadeaaly  as  possible  on  the  numtel-i^beir.  In  her  heart 
wifbcd—the  wish  was  a  yearning  nche — that  Bub  liad 
othcrwue.  A  glimpae  of  those  intangible  Inrge  and  lartiig 
reward*  which  follow— <lcny  it  who  can? — when  nnrrtw  eapeifi- 
tacj  is  exchanged  for  deeds  of  selfleea  charity  flashed  tbim^h 
ber  mind.     Would  that  Bob  could  win  in  himself  ench  rewards! 

The  actoal  torment  was  not,  however,  over.  A»  luck  wa^ 
have  it,  the  Flemyng  party,  witlt  Bob  in  attendance,  cromed  ^^ 
river  nert  day  and  select<>d  the  very  walk  *  Aunt  Janet '  had  taHB 
in  order  to  avoid  thetn.  - 

*  The  Weird  Woman ! '  whispered  Lucy  in  Bob'«  ear  when  fl 
beheld  the  little  lady  whsiicing. 

*  Dear  me ! '  said  Mrs.  Flemyng,  '  there  id  that  weird  UtUt 
creatare  again.     Wlto  can  she  be  ? '  fl 

'  Aunt  Janet '  harried  past  with  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  V 
horizon.  But  a  fatality  seemed  to  desoend  upon  her;  f>o  when 
she  would,  she  wai*  destined  to  meet  Bob  and  the  Flemynp. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  Boh  to  do  bat  to  »ticlc  to  his  own  att 
and  repeat  it  ad  navseam.  He  out  'Annt  Janet'  ontil 
daylight  sickened  him.  and  the,  the  least  noticeable  of 
relatives,  loomed  to  his  mind  as  something  formidable, 
was  this? 

At  length  '  Aaot  Janet '  took  the  matter  into  her 
Had  concluded  it,  by  filing  the  place  from  which  all 
been  dispelled.     And  then  Bob  breathed  again  and  thanked  : 
It  happened  that  he  knew  the  very  day  and  hour  of  her  depertC 
for  he,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Flemyng,  walked  into  the 
even  at  that  moment  when  '  Annt  Janet '  and  her  boxen  wait 
the  platform. 

*  The  Weird  Woman  is  leaving,'  said  Mrs.  Flemj-ng ;  '  we  «Ij«1I 
miss  her,  shall  we  not  ?    She  was  quite  a  featm«  of  the  place^ 
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And  thnr  is  vornHhiof;  in  her  that  greatly  attracts  me.     I  wish 
I  eoa)d  find  oat  who  sh«  Is.    She  wiver  even  looks  at  us  now.' 

kBob  •>>  silml  thronfih  sh«er  diemay. 
nte  wgnel  to  thi»  Huromer  viiiit  caine  rapidly.     In  tb«  oiMa* 
me  Bob  had   learnvd   two   things : — that  Lucy  Flemyng  was 
■liady  to  love  him.  and  that   her   father  would  not  hear  of  an 
mgagmnent   udLiI   hin   putition   wb:>   eMtablivhed.      To  do   him 
jostice,  he  waa   showing  some  energy  in  the   fight  to  obtain  a 
L^toting   in    the  world.     Mrs.  Flemyug,  thotigh    chr  woald   not 
j^PH-rmtt  an)-  int«rcoan>e  between  her  daughter  and  Boh,  exhilHted 
"  a  friendly  interest  in  his  career  oo  the  rare  occasiona  when  they 
met.  bat  severely  repre^ited  anything  that  might  give  ground  for 
hoiM>  of  a  near  nllianue. 

A>   for  'Aunt   Janet,'  she   had    effectually   kejit   h^r   bodily 

pnaenw  out  of  his  way  siuce  the  episode  in  North  Wales,  bat 

otberwise   continocd   her   kindly   intercourse   unchanged.      The 

epiaode  in  North  Walea  waa  fairt  dwindling  in  Bob'x  mind  to  an 

oofsiona]  but  exaeiiermting  memory,     ttometimea  he  wished  he 

had  gone  to  hi*  Aunt,  and  coofefwed  fnuikly  his  predicament  an4 

ex|ire9fed  regret  at  hi*  own  conduct : — but "  I«t  slee^^ng  doga  lie' 

^sonld  be  the  comOoMOn  of  his  nneasy  thoughln.     llien  one  day 

H^  Innied  that  she  waa  ill.     The  letter  wan  from  home.     BoVa 

^Bmomi  was  not  in  London,  but  hr  wttx  in  rooms  at  work  there; 

^^»^.  Mcnewhere  in  the  Ka»t  Knd, '  Aunt  Janet '  lived.     Well !  now 

be  would  go  nod  do  what  he  ooght  to  hare  done  before.    Unfortn- 

Bately  be  delayed  ;  a  few  day>t  later,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 

cmme  the  neva  that  '  Aunt  Janrt '  was  dead.     It  was  then   tliat 

Boh  t«altied  bow  her  constant  affection,  her  unspoken  forgivenaas, 

liad  wn^iped  him  round  with  a  curious  »ens«  of  oomfort  and  nf 

fasnng  Bomething  reliable  to  count  on.     There  was  no  menai^e  in 

FAost  Janet.'  u    there    certainly   was,    for  example,    in    Mn. 

i;,  who  liad  it  in  her  power  to  make  him  cruelly  miserable. 

.  he  bated  to  think  that  in  the  last  months  of  her  eodstenoA 

fAnnt  Janet'  bad  been  wonikded  by  him ;  that  ttbe  had  been 

inded,  the  ceasatioa  of  her  ririts  showed. 

Meanwhile  the  happening  of  the  unexpected  had  been  in  pie- 

puatian.     Min  Janet  Westcrtco's  lawyer,  eooaideriog  that   his 

elienfa  death  niMacd    Mm  from   silence,  and  savouring  the 

mptmrj  in  which  she  bad  cboseo  tc  live  and  work,  wnt  to  tha 

p^ien  a  shi^  sketch  of  her  life  and  numerous  adintic*.     This 

appeared   in    the  obttoary  column,  and  was  headed  'Death   of 
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"J.  W."'  Bob  nmd  tb»  obito&ry  wet  bis  fanmkEoA  «h«n  hr 
bad  pnuMd  the  letter  bringiiiK  liim  private  news  of  bis  berave- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  coim(!ct  tin  two  matters.  He  ouRly 
wondoTMl  what  M».  Flemyoft  <rould  think  conc^ning  the  loss  tS 
her  friend. 

That  morning  be  went  by  tnun  ta  thn  £o«t  End  abode  when 
'  Aunt  Janet '  had  bvt<d  amongst  th«  worken.  Why  had  h«  aren 
been  tiiwe  before'-'  'Aunt  Jat»et's'  residenc«  vim  in  Ueptford; 
sbe  bad  leased  a  vety  small  villa  tliere,  a  minute  semi-detaclMiI 
boose,  whidi,  however,  presented  Mine  desirable  fieatures.  When 
Bob  arrived,  shnddering  as  he  did  m>  at  the  typiod  atilitariui 
hideoaf<iie»d  of  the  material  sarrotrndingw,  which  nowhere  riw 
above  tlie  level  of  ngly  middle^laaa  oomfiMrt,  he  found  liiM  mcAbti 
and  aister  in  poseeanon  of  the  home  of  mourning,  and  thai 
perceived  that  '  Aant  Janet '  had  be«i  tenderly  cared  for  to 
last. 

'  Why  did  I  not  know  how  iU  Aunt  Janet  was  ? ' 
somewhat  irritably  of  his  sister. 

■  Why  did  you  not  come  to  see  for  yooTBelf,  Bob  ? '  uknd' 
mother. 

Bob  was  sileDt.  Bat  when  be  had  looked  long  and  soooa* 
fully  lit  the  quiet  good  faoe  of  the  dead  woman,  the  working  af 
oompanctioQ  in  him  bore  fruit  eoddenly. 

'  I  did  not  come  to  see  Aant  Janet,'  naid  he  to  his  mother 
riowly  and  steadily,  '  because  I  was  ashamed  to  do  so.     I  harm 
behaved  well  to  her,  mother.and  I  bated  to  oome.     She 
varied  in  her  goodness  and  kindness  to  me.' 

'  I  am  »orry  to  hear  thid,  Bob,'  mid  hifl  mother,  not 
standing  to  what  he  oould  refer.     '  She  spoke  of  yoa  several 
many  timee,  sending  her  love  to  yOB  over  and  over  agata.' 

Bob  kissed  the  cold  cheek  reverently  uid  went  dc 
The  house  seemed  full  of  the  quiet  ^-agrasce  of  '  Aunt  Jaoet^s ' 
qnrit ;  and,  aw  he  sat  in  the  plain  little  fitting-room,  the  OdticB 
to  which  he  had  re«»ted  in  order  to  fi^sify  and  Mibanee,  ever  S9 
little,  bis  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Flemyngs,  a[^tear«d 
moie  stupid,  than  it  had  done  even  at  the  time. 

That    same  evening,  he  ws:<  astounded    by  the  receipt 
letter    from   an    eminent    firm  of  lawyers,  which  infonned 
that  his  late  Aunt  had  been  one  of  their  most  eetaemed  oUcdIs, 
and  that  her  affain  bad    been    left  in  their  handii.     The  letto 
further  informed    him  that  the    presence  of   their 
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tin  vottkl  b«  n%c^i»iay  «1  th«  fuuvml,  m  Uiere  wm  ■  Will  to 

RMd. 

'  I  hop«  Uuit  Aunt  JiuiH  lihi  not  boen  scretriog  and  pinching 
out  of  her  anooity  so  as  to  leave  me  a  little  moaey ! '  thought 
Bob  in  •  fpectes  of  agony. 

The  next  day  oaroe  a  new  taoBXxmeat.  He  exoosed  binraeir 
rather  earlier  than  tuaal  from  work  on  aceonnt  of  bcrtttTement. 
and  reacbed  Deptford  about  half-paot  five  in  the  evening.  It  wa« 
rarij  ia  Pebnuuy  and  a  sp^tl  of  extremely  txAi  weatlipj-  had  set 
in ;  the  roob  were  white  with  snow,  the  roads  slippery  with  frost ; 
it  was  the  tn\  of  wmpin);  «pad«*,  of  bontisg  pipes,  of  no  water 
or  too  mnch,  and  of  general  discomfort.  When  he  arrived,  the 
|»MBge  of  the  tiny  house  was  well  lighted  and  the  murmnr 
of  eoBvenation  included  monr  voices  than  he  expected ;  a 
sane  of  the  nnusoal  struck  upon  him ;  he  waUc«l  forward 
haitily,  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  stood  arrested 
upon  tbo  thrMbold.  There,  in  her  handsome  furs,  looking  the 
mot*  distingoished  for  her  promii;  iturroundings,  aat  Mrs.  Roland 
Fleinyng,  in  tntimate  oonvervatkm  with  his  &ther,  his  tnother, 
and  sister.  The  eye»  of  Mm.  Flemyng  wer«  red,  her  appearance 
rr     WM  that  of  one  in  Murute  aflliction. 

^B      'This  it  kind  of  you!'   munnnrMl  Bob  vaguely  as  he  ap- 

^nnaebed  with  out-stretched  hand  and  with  a  aense  of  miracles 

^Bsfiiig   be&llen ;    his    family    had    bec-ome    introduced   to  Sirs. 

PletDyng,  be  perceived,  without  his  being  party  to  the  matter. 

Kit  Mrs.  Flemyng  took  do  ootioe  of  bis  words ;  she  roae  to 
ber  feet  with  an  atr  alnMMt  tragical. 
^B       '  V^lij,'  said  she  in  a  low  stifled  voice,  '  uAy  did  yon  not  tell 
^ttw?     VoQ  must  have  known  it.  Bob!     Yoatnual  have  known  ttl' 
TbMe  words  prvscnted  do  clear  idea  to  BoVs  mind,  but  his 
llHMgbts  leapt  back  to  Wales,  and  his  aspect  was  as  of  one  in 
B^vbon  hewildrnnent,  doubt,  and  sliame  are  oommingled. 
H       *  To  think,'  continued  Hn.  Ftetnyng  in  the  same  strange  lo«- 
^praiec,  '  that  last  year  in  WaW  you  lei  me  pass  the  hooottrad 
'iHend  of  years,  time  aft«r  time,  without  a  recognition,  witbont  a 
worL     It  is  not,  hovtnrer.'  she  added,  turning  to  Mr.  and  Mta. 
VMtertasi  with  a  quick    n>$um|ition  of  bar  graoiou*  tjuietadc, 
*  Ibe  mHDent  for  me  to  level  reproaches.     Indenl,  I  am  sorry  I  in- 
traded  my  peraonal  regnt  into  the  midst  of  a  grief  that  most 
ha  so  much  deeper  aod  more  poignant.    Thank  you,  dear  .Mm. 
^^yeatsitnu,  for  admitting  me  this  afternoon,  for  peimitUng  me  ta 
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■M  the  face  of  Uie  fnend  who  for  yean  has  been  ao  Be&rm;  haul, 
mbom  suppost  and  sympathy  wfti«  m  macb  to  me.' 

Wben  she  bad  mid  thu,  <be  Khoolc  luuid«  warmly  and  vllently 
with  Bob's  parents  and  sister,  and  walked  to  tlie  door.  Bob 
followed  to  open  it  for  ber,  and  when  Id  the  pMsage  be  per- 
t:eived  that,  niider  her  veil,  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

■Shall  I  Dot  acoompaoy  yon  to  the  tnun,  to  your  ctrriage? 
I  be;;  you  to  pennit  me ! '  said  he  luutily,  almost  frantically. 

She  shook  her  bead ;  her  manner  vas  final,  and  he  retomed  ta 
the  )t)tting-TOom. 

'  I  don't  think  I  nndentand,'  said  he  slowly  ;  '  what  have  I 
done?' 

'Bob,'  Mid  bLt  bther  wtio  was  thoughtfully  rtrokini;  his  beaid; 
'didyooeverhearof  "  J.  W."?" 

Mr.  WestertOD  spoke  in  the  level  meanired  way  be  adopUd 
when  strongly  moved. 

'  Of  coarse,'  said  Uob,  over  whose  body  a  ct^d  perBpintim 
btok«  fiiddaDly. 

'It  appears,'  said  bis  fother  in  the  !<ame  level  tone,  'thtl 
"J.  W."  stands  for  Janet  Wssterton,  I  fear  vehAveolwayii  under- 
isted  j'onr  Aant's  gifts.    You  met  her  in  Wala>  la«t  year  ? 

•Yea.' 

'  You  were  in  the  company  of  the  Klemyngs  there  ? ' 

•Yes.' 

*  Yon  did  not.  it  appears,  introduce  your  Aunt  ? ' 

■No.' 

•Ah  I '  said  Mr.  Wect^rtoa. 

What  ia  the  use  of  adding  words,  when  (iwU  have  onf^ 
whelmed  a  man?  Be«id««,  they  were  in  'Aunt  Janet's'  ovd 
sitting-room  whete  the  wooderfal  uuqtrise  of  her  true  existence 
had  been  revealed  to  them,  and  where  the  fmgianoe  of  her  spin! 
seemed  still  to  linger. 

The  funeral  was  a  kind  of  nightman-  to  Bob.  '  Aunt  Janet's' 
secret  baring  been  betisyed  by  her  lau-yer,  it  was  attended  bj 
many  distinguiabed  perBons ;  Mr.  sad  Mrs.  Flemyng  w«r«^  then 
of  courw,  aim  two  Cabinet  Mioiaten,  and  a  host  of  weli-knowii 
men  interested  in  social  reform.  Bob  bad  never  seen  mo  maBj 
oelebrilies  gathered  together  before.  Moreover,  tlie  Pres^  attendMi 
the  leading  London  daily  ptipers  hB\'ing  sent  repreMtntatives  to 
report.  It  seemed  astliough,  'Aunt  Janet's'  evtusutrlc  little  fonu 
having  vanished  for  ever,  the  full  recognition  of  her  character  sud 
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intellect  had  become  possible.  Why  bad  her  nmrHt  and  deaiest 
bren  9o  tio^lessly  anappreciative  ?  In  partiouUr,  why  had  Bob  ? 
Ut  uk«d  hinueir  that  rather  bitterly  when  he  mu^bt  the  whisper 
Dear  him  that  Mr^.  Koland  Memyng  would,  in  all  {urobability, 
VTit«  a  liff  of  tlir  eccfiitnc  little  lady  from  the  «idt'  of  her  pablio 
wotIc.  Bob  could  have  added  the  private  side  better  than  anyone 
elfc,  bad  be  been  in  the  pwitJon  to  do  it.  But  he  was  in  the 
jiredicament  i>f  one  who  has  shat  a  door  in  baste  and  discovers 
that  lir  ha>  left  tlie  key  to  it  tnude. 

PerhapH  the  worst  was  to  come. 

Il  fiarpdaed  bim  tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletnyng  returned  to  the 
booae  tront  the  grave,  nanunoned  by  the  lawyer  to  be  present 
with  the  Guoily  at  the  reading  of  tlie  Will.  In  the  midit  of 
bevitdenng  events  and  tbe  gathering  diatrees  in  hitt  heart,  be 
coold  not  anmimwi  the  wit  to  interpret  tbeae  signn.  lie  mw,  aa 
bi  a  kind  of  innne  dream,  the  lawyer  aeatinf;  hJnuelf  by  the 
table  in  the  email  room ;  he  beheld  all  bis  imijortant  relative* 
cxovding  a«  they  could  within  the  narrow  njiAc-e  :  lunougKt  them 
WW  Mrs.  Flemyng  with  her  htubaod  in  attendance  by  her  side. 
Scrae  luch  eight  aa  thi.^  he  had.  in  bygone  dayn  and  in  a 
hopeful  day-draun,  wistfully  picturvd.  \uw  it  liad  cx>me  to  pa«*<, 
but  it  waa  not  he  who  bad  brought  the  Klemyngx  into  tbe 
dedrvd  eonaection  with  hi«  Cunily ;  it  WMf  '  Aunt  Janet.' 

^M  lawyer  began  to  read  the  Will,  and  Dob  listened.  Vm- 
•ently  be  felt  his  heart  leap  in  his  bieaaL  Even  oelf-coa- 
tioUfld  Mr.  Weeterton  mold  not  reprees  a  start  of  sorpriM). 
It  appeared  tliat  'Aunt  Janet'  had  more  tlian  tltirly  thou»and 
pounds  to  leave  behind  her:  amongst  other  things,  she  was  an 
excellent  woman  of  bunneui  and  had  added  to  her  capital. 

The  money  waa  to  be  dirtiibuted  in  the  following  maitnirr: — 

To  Mrs.  Kolaod  I'lemyng  tbe  sum  often  thousand  wbb  left  U> 
be  tued  at  her  diM;n:tioii  for  tbe  pn>moti«i  of  certain  acheines 
which  fbe,  as  well  aa  the  testatrix,  had  at  heart ;  aorae  proviaioiui 
and  l<^a<i-ie»  of  a  minor  tialurr  fotlowed,  and  to  thej«  Boh  in  hia 
wnifoaion  oookl  not  lend  attention.  Presently,  however,  tbe 
toaad  of  his  own  name  (trnvk  hitn  aa  a  thunder-clap. 

•  To  my  belored  nephew  Kobert  Wcateiton  the  sum  of  twenty- 
fire  tbouMnd  pounds.' 

CnnditiuiB  wer«  named;  he  had  a  bomble  convictiao  tliat 
worda  of  lo^e  and  ptaiae  and  kindly  exhortation  went  with  tbem, 
***»*-  «be  pffaead  lienelf  to  the  bat  and  pat  him  forward.     He 
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oooU  not  bo  mm ;  bemiw  be  torned  h(s  bock  saddvDly  on  tfae 
ooinp»sy,  got  his  enxnra  on  to  tbe  msntel-aheir,  and  buried  his 
face  in  bis  banda.  Nor  was  bn  awiure  of  wtiAt  immediutoly  ibilowed ; 
h«  stood  in  tb«  poetare  he  had  assumed,  onti)  bis  father  touched 
his  arm  and  Mud,  in  a  not  ankindly  voicT.  '  Bob !  my  boyl ' 

Whereat  he  toniMl  and  faciid  the  room  a^n  with  a  (rowaitig, 
brow.  The  Ftemyugs,  be  perceived,  were  jnitt  leaving ;  they 
bade  adieu  to  hi>  parents,  bowed  to  the  nuwellatieouii  company, 
and  cot  him,  the  heir,  dead.  That  was  aa  salt  oonsolatioo  to  tbe 
sick  rniH-iy  of  bin  heart ;  tliat  gave  him  grip  of  hi^  oourage.  and 
made  him  close  bis  hand  firm  over  bia  dreams  as  thoogh  they  bad 
been  nettles. 

A  pio-prick  of  the  kind  will  s(nnetimea  explode  the  ewoUn 
babbles  of  oar  wiyben. 

That  night  he  stayed  alone  in  the  little  boose  where  the 
fragrance  of  '  Aunt  Janet's'  spirit  kept  with  htm.  She,  whom  he 
had  wounded,  had  not,  he  perceived,  deserted  him ;  she  bad 
planned  no  vvngeance — the  will  was  anterior  to  tbe  disastraBS 
visit  to  North  Wa)eif,  and  had  not  been  altered ;  the  folly  of  hu 
ads  could  not  change  her  love,  nor  affect  her  insigliL 

Was  it  insight  ?    Was  it  not  latber  delusion  which  DiAde  hef 
credit  him  with  virtues  and  faculties  he  had  giroi  small  endeoce   J 
of  pofiMating  ?    The  thought  of  her  pnuMS  read  in  the  *"i>ring  oCJ 
the  Flejnyngs  stung  bis  pole  cheek. 

What  might  not  Aunt  .lanet  have  given  bim  hod  be  penoltW 
her !  The  heart,  he  pi-rceired,  can  take  only  the  gifl  wbic^  fill 
its  meaautB ;  his  own  unworthiness  had  tmnHronned  her  giving  to 
the  bittemees  and  horailiation  which  now  overfiowed  it. 
A  One  thing,  bowerer,  he  oould  do :  he  eould  live  to  make  those 
pnises  ring  tme  in  bia  own  ear  and  in  the  ear«  of  otlieia,  and 
he  thought  that  he  woald  have  a  try. 

It  took  him  ten  yearn  to  feel  Kure  he  bad  begun  to  aoocMil! 
he  was  nearer  forty  than  thirty  before  he  eould  penmade  Lacy 
Flemyng  that  the  love  she  still  kept  warm  for  him  wa«  justified, 
and  that  be  had  in  himself  some  genoine  basts  for  little  oU 
'  Aunt  Janet's '  eateem. 

Emma  Brooi 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
THE  rOHEKiX    LEGIOK. 

nuddft^  ftt  Sidi  BeUAbb^s  in  Algeria.  Two  French 
vrrr  fitting  in  front  of  ■  caf^  nt  th«  wide  crosi'rowlii  in 
Ifae  cvQtre  of  the  town.  One  of  tbem  ww  dptaio  Taventay,  a 
man  of  fortj-verAD,  tall,  thin,  with  u  brown  Eac«  worn  and  tired 
\j  the  campaigns  of  thirty  yean,  the  other  a  yoang  lieoteaant, 
M.  lAOirat,  fn-nh  and  pink,  who  scented  to  have  been  pawed  out 
but  ycaterday  from  the  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Captain  Tavernay 
[Meed  op  his  cap  Innn  the  iron  table  in  front  of  him  and  rettied 
it  opoa  bis  grinled  hrad.  Ontside  the  town  trees  olustend 
thickly,  fiums  were  hnlf-iiidden  ammigst  grovea  of  fig-tieea  and 
hedges  of  aloes.  Uere  there  was  do  foliage.  The  streets  were 
vetj  qoiet,  the  Bonlight  lay  in  danling  pools  of  Roltl  upon  tha 
«ad  of  the  roods,  the  white  botwee  glittered  nnder  a  blue,  cloud- 
lese  sky.  In  &ont  of  the  two  officers,  some  miles  away,  the  bare 
eoae  of  Jebel  Tessalah  ipraog  opward*  from  a  mngv  of  bills 
doBdaetiog  the  town,  and  a  speck  of  white  upon  its  shouliler 
showed  where  a  village  perched.  Captain  Tavejnay  lat  looking 
out  towards  the  nwontain  with  the  lids  Kalf-cloeed  upon  his 
Then  be  raae  deliberately  from  bis  chair. 
*lf  we  walk  to  the  station,'  hr  said,  '  we  shall  just  meet  the 
^D  from  Oran.  A  batch  of  thirty  recroits  is  oomtng  in  by  it. 
.  as  walk  to  the  ftatioa,  lAnrent.' 

•  OSfpllbl,  IMM,  bjr  A.  B.  W.  MMon,  tn  Uw  CclMd  auus  e4  Aiasika. 
TOI.  Xtl.^XO.  M,   K.S.  40 
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lieotenaot  LAorent  drofipMl  the  end  at  bis  cig&rette  oo  to 
gXDmul  and  stood  up  reluctautly. 

'  As  you  will.  Obtain,'  ha  aosweied.     '  Hut  we  should  a«e  th» 
imtipftl*  sooD  eDougli  at  the  Immicks.* 

The  words  vere  spokeu  in  a  Toice  which  ns  almost,  and  with 
wi  throg  of  the  shoulders  which  wu  qtift«,  oont^mptuoos.  The 
day  WB0  hot,  aad  lienteDant  Laoreot  unwilling  to  move  from  hii 
cofi«»  and  th«  shade  into  that  burning  snnlight.  Oeptaia 
'HiTeniay  gaxod  mildly  it  hiH  youthful  junior.  Look  experience 
IukI  taught  him  to  leave  much  to  time  and  little  to  arguDirat. 
For  bim««ir  he  loved  hit  l<^ioiu>rii>«,  lie  bad  a  smile  of  indulg- 
ence for  their  faultc  even  while  he  paniHhed  than ;  and  though 
liis  hoe  seldoiQ  showed  tli«  smile,  and  his  pouishments  were  nat 
unjoBtly  light,  the  culprits  none  the  lees  knew  It  was  thi 
hidden  eomewbere  clo»e  to  hie  heart.  But  then  be  had  seen 
men  in  action,  and  Lieutcuaot  Laurent  had  not.  That  made 
the  difference.  The  Foreign  Liegion  certainly  did  not  show 
best  in  a  cantonment.  Amongvt  tliat  motley  awembl: 
thooBsnd  men,  distinct  in  nationality  as  in  characto',  fii 
together  pell-mell,  negroes  and  whites,  criminals,  odveo 
sileut  unknown  men  haunt«d  by  memories  of  other  days  or  tortuntd 
by  remorse— a  garrisou  town  with  its  monotony  and  its  absinthe 
played  bavoo.  An  Abyssinian  rubbed  shoulders  Id  the  ranks  with 
a  scholar  who  spoke  nine  languages ;  a  t«nor  from  the  Th 
la  MoDuaie  at  Brussels  sith  an  unfVocknd  priest.  Oftvn 
Oapt^uQ  Tavvroay  had  seen  one  of  his  legionaries  sitting 
hour  after  hour  at  hia  little  table  outside  a  caff^,  steadily  drinktl^ 
glass  after  gla*^  of  abfinthc,  rising  mecbanicnlly  to  salute 
officer,  and  sinking  back  among  bis  impenetrable  secrets. 
be  dreaming  of  the  other  day,  the  laughter  and  the  Bowers, 
white  shoaldej-s  of  wcnnen  ?  Was  be  again  pUi;ing  that 
stoke  upon  the  red  which  had  sent  him  straight  from  Uie  table  to 
the  nearest  Frt-nch  depot  ?  Was  he  living  again  some  tragic 
crisis  of  love  in  which  all  at  once  he  had  learned  that  be  bad 
been  befooled  end  derided  ?  Captain  Tavemay  never  passed  sock 
a  man  bat  he  longed  to  sit  down  by  bis  side  and  say  :  '  My 
share  yoor  secret  with  mc ;  »o  will  it  be  rnsier  to  bear.' 
the  etiquette  of  the  Foreign  Legion  forbade.  Captain  Ta' 
merely  returned  the  salute  and  passed  on,  knowing  that 
likely  his  legionary  would  pass  the  night  in  the  guard-rooin 
the  next  vreek  in  the  eelis.     No ;  tbe  town  of  Sicti  Bel-Abbfe 
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oot  the  {ikoe  wherein  to  IrArn  the  mHUraf  tliR  Irfriuiuuy.  Away 
to  tbeaoQtti  there,  beyoiid  tlie  fomt  of  IretM  on  the  boruEon'a  line, 
Udiqpwrre  diffore&t.  I-et  LieuU^iuuit  I«ur«til  nee  the  men  in 
tbetr  btTOiucB  at  night  under  the  stare,  and  witseae  their  prowess 
under  amB,  mi  ontnuitix  would  mod  become  hmh  enfants. 

nwrafim  h«  aanrarad  Li«at«iiMit  Lunwit  in  tlie  mildest 
voioe. 

'  We  shall  see  them  at  the  bftrracka,  it  is  true.  But  you  are 
wrong  whon  yoo  say  that  it  will  be  bood  enough.  At  the 
barTScki>  they  will  be  prefMr^  fur  uh,  they  will  have  their  liUla 
•torica  ready  for  ud,  they  wiJl  be  armed  with  discretion.  But 
let  OB  we  them  deBveud  fiom  the  traiu,  l«i  ux  watvb  their  &ni 
look  KNind  at  their  new  home,  tbeir  new  fatherland.  We  may 
Imto  a  little,  Aud  if  it  UererAO  little  it  will  help  as  to  kaov 

I  tlMm  the  better  afterwanli.  And  at  the  wont  it  will  be  an 
unoaing  neroiite  in  juychulog^/ 

They  walked  away  from  the  caU  and  strolled  down  the  Bue  de 
Uaeoua  under  the  shady  avenue  of  trees,  Tavemay  moving  with 
a  long,  indolent  stride,  which  covered  a  deal  of  ^ouud  vitii 
a  KUpcuiog  rapidity,  Laurent  fidgeting  along  discKontentedly  at 
hu  side.  M.  I^urenl  was  begintiing,  in  bet,  to  regret  the 
bony  with  which  he  had  sought  a  conuoisaion  in  the  foreign 
Lcykia.  M.  lanrent  had,  a  few  months  ago,  in  Vuie,  imagined 
him**^''  to    be  irrevocably  in  love  with  the  wlCe  of  one  of  bia 

j  IHtiH*.  •  lady  at  once  beautiful  and  mature ;  M.  Laurent  bad 
Jeekrad  his  passion  upon  a  suitable  ocoasion ;  M.  iaurent 
faad  bam  snubbed  (or  bis  jmuds  ;  M.  I^urenl  in  a  &t  of  pique  had 
MD^lt  the  consolation  of  another  ditnate  and  foreign  ^rvice  ; 
aad  M.  Laurent  wax  now  quickly  reuliHiiig  that  he  wan  not  nearly 
so  heart-broken  as  he  had  Eucied  himself  to  be.  Already  whUe 
be  walked  to  the  station  he  was  thinking  that  after  all  Paris  was 
•iMfaaahle,  even  though  one  {sirticular  woman  could  not  rebain 
ban  a  little  amile  of  amusement  when  he  Grossed  her  jiath. 

0^4aiD  Tavemay  had  timed  tlieir  walk  accurately.     For  as 

^th^  reached  the  stalioo  the  train  was  signalled. 

H      ■  Let  us  stand  here,  behiod  tbaso  oasoi,'  said  Tavemay.     '  We 

HAoU  bsw  and  not  be  aecn.' 

^P  In  a  few  owment*  the  tiata  aioved  slowly  In  and  stopped. 
FVom  the  furthermost  carriage  the  detachment  descended  and, 
bUowing  a  ao\u-^ieur  in    the  nniform  of  tiie  I.«gioD,  walkn] 

1      to— ni«   tbo  casflt  behind  which  Tavemay  and   his  omnpaniou 
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were  ooncMled.  Is  froat  came  two  yoothii,  Gur  or  complexion 
and  of  hair,  dressed  outl;,  wi^ll  shod,  who  ws]k«d  witli  a  timidity 
of  miiDtier  a*  though  th?y  expected  to  be  questioned  and  wsl 
pocking. 

*  Who  am  they  be  ? '  aaked  lAorent.     '  They  are  boyB.' ' 

*  Vet  thfy  wilt  give  thdr  Age  a«  eight«wD,'  replied  Tavernaj-, 
and  his  roice  trembled  ever  so  slightly ;  '  and  ve  shall  a«k  w 
questions.' 

'  Bat  they  bear  no  marks  of  misery.  They  are  not  poor. 
Whence  can  they  come?'  I^iirent  repeated. 

*  I  eaa  tell  yoa  that,'  said  TBV4.Tnay.  He  was  moch  moitKl. 
He  spoke  with  a  deep  note  of  reverence.  '  They  come  boa 
Almce  or  Lomune.  We  get  many  such.  They  will  not  serre 
Oerraaoy.    At  all  oocts  they  loiU  eerve  France.' 

Lieatenant  lAurent  wax  humbled.  Here  was  a  higher  motiTv 
than  pique,  he^e  was  a  devotion  which  would  not  so  quickly  tin 
of  discipline  and  ««rvice.  He  gased  with  a  momentary  feeling  of 
etiTf  at  theae  two  youths  who  insisted  at  so  high  a  price  on  beins 
his  compatriots. 

'  You  see,'  said  Tavemay,  with  a  smile,  '  it  was  worth  vbihi  to 
come  to  the  station  and  see  the  recruits  arrive,  even  on  bo  hot  a 
day  as  this.' 

'  Yes.'  replied  I ^nrent ;  and  then  '  look ! ' 

Following  the  two  youths  walked  a  man  tall  and   puweifd 

with  the  long,  loose  Htride  of  one  well  re.r*ed  in  sports.     Ue 

his  bead  erect  and  walked  defiantly,  daring  yon  to  quection  him. 

His  hands  were  long  and  slender,  well-kep^  unused  to  Isboor,  iaa 

<  aqniline  and  refined.     He  looked  about  thirty-five  yAan  old. 

wore  a  light  overcoat  of  a  fine  material  which  bang  open,  and 

ueatl)  till!  m'erooat  hf^  vas  attired  in  eveuing  dress.     It  was 

:  dresa  which  bad  riveted  Laurent's  attention ;  and   certainly 

nothing  could  have  seemed  more  bizarre,  more  strangely  out  of 

plaoe.     The  hot  African  sun  iraured  down  out  of  a  cloudless  sky ; 

and  a  new  recruit  for  the  Foreign  I^egion  stepped  out  of  a  railwa 

carriage  as  though  he  bad  come  stmight  from  a  ball-room.     W] 

sadden  disaster  could  have  overtaken  him  ?    In   what  tragedj 

had  he  bone  a  part  ?    Even  lAorent'»  imagination  waa  stimul 

into  speenlation.     As  the  man  passed  him,  Laurent  saw  that 

tie  was  creased  and  dusty,  his  Rhirt'froQt  rumpled  nod  soiled.' 

That  most  needs  have  bcvn.    At  some  early  hour  on  a 

morning,  some  four  cht  five  days  ago,  this  man  mast  have  msL 
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iolo  the  gosid-room  of  a  bftrrack-squore  in  Eome  torn  of  Fraoce 
Ijiun^nt  turned  to  Tareroay  ea.gerly : 

*  NMiat  do  yoa  m&ko  of  bim  ?' 
TftTcrnaj  ahnigged  his  shoulden. 
'A  mui  of  fathion  who  hax  mad«  a  fool  of  liim»plf.     Tbey 

make  good  soldien  as  a  mle.' 
'BnthsvillniMit!' 

*  Ha  baa  already  bad  the  time,  and  be  has  not.  There  ia  no 
caoort  for  reemita  until  they  reach  MarBeilleji.  SupiK>M<  tlint  he 
vnltited  ID  Pari*.  He  ii  given  the  fare.  At  any  atation  between 
Paiii  aod  Mameillea  he  could  httve  got  out  and  returned.' 

The  man  in  ci-enine-drexit  walkt^  on.  Then  were  dark 
■hwlavs  ooder  his  eyes,  the  eye*  UiemaelrM  were  sombre  and 


'  We  ahall  know  something  of  him  looa,'  said  Taveroay.     He 
ehed  his  recruit  with  so  composed  an  air  tbat  Laurent  cried 


^P  '  Oui  nothing  astonish  you  ?  * 
^  '  Very  little,'  anEWrred  Tavcnjay,  phlef^aticnlly.  "  listen, 
ny  (rieod.  One  day  some  years  ago  a  captain  of  Kussara  landed 
•t  Onn.  He  came  to  Bel-Abb^  with  a  lettvr  of  introduction  to 
me.  He  stayed  with  me.  He  expreased  a  wish  to  fee  my  men 
on  {Atade.  I  turned  them  oat.  He  came  to  the  |i«nulp-gronnd 
and  inspected  then.  A«  be  passed  aloD|{  the  ranks  be  suddenly 
stopped  in  front  of  an  old  soUier  with  fifteen  yeaia'  service  in  the 
LeffJon,  much  of  which  fiftei^n  yean  had  been  passed  in  tbo  cells. 
The  old  soMier  was  a  drunkard — oh,  bat  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
Wdl,  in  front  of  this  nuui  my  young  Captain  with  tbe  curled 
moQitaohes  stopped — stopped  and  turned  very  pale.  But  be  did 
B0(  speak.  My  soldier  looked  at  him  respectfully,  and  tlie 
in  continued  bis  inspection.  Well,  they  were  tathm  and 
I — that  is  all.  Why  ahoold  aoylhing  asLonisb  me?*  and 
l^vemay  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
Tlie  match,  however,  attracted  atttrntion  to  the  presence  of 
oflicen.  Four  men  who  marched,  keeping  time  with  their 
^and  holding  their  hands  stiffly  at  IheJt  tides,  aaw  the  flame 
remoked  the  oniforms.     Their  hands  roce  at  once  to  tbe 

*  Ah !  German  deserters,'  said  Tawmsy.     '  Tbey  fight  well.' 
Others  foDowrd,  mm  in  rmgs  and  oat  of  shoe-leather,  ontouta 
and  ftigiline;  and  behind  them  came  one  who  waa  different. 
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H«  wsc  tall  utd  wit-knit,  with  a  rnmk  open  bee,  not  peitic 
ioteUectnal,  oo  the  otli»  liaiid  not  iiretriev&bly  stnpid. 
dnnod  in  a  doabIe-breast«<l  blue  >wif^  mil,  and  aa  hv  Talked  be 
DOW  aiMl  then  gare  a  tvlst  txi  his  &ir  moustache,  aa  though  hi 
w«re  UBMBj  and  embarraHwd.  Captnin  Taveniny  ran  his 
over  him  with  the  look  of  a  oonnoisseor. 

■Aha!'  Baid  he  with  a  ohucklr  of  mOaSu&m.     'Th« 
legHHUuy  1     Hun),  finely  trained,  he  has  date  work  too. 
Ton  Mc,  t^urest,  be  ia  a  Utt)«  a»hanu<d.  a  little  wlf-oonMifl 
He  feela  that  be  is  lodiing  a  fool.     1  wonder  what  nstioiuiU^  1 
will  claim.' 

'  He  comec  from  the  North,'  aaid  laurent.    '  Poodbly  boa 
Nonnandy." 

'  Ob,  I  know  what  he  is,'  retornvd  Tavernay.     '  I  am  wonder- 
ing only  what  he  will  claim  to  be.    Let  ns  go  outside  and  aee.' 

Tavernay  led  the  way  to  the  plntfortn.  Oat«ide,  in  front  cf 
the  elation,  the  aotw-o^^TW  marshalleil  hix  men  in  a  line,  tbrj 
looked  a  strange  body  of  men  a«  they  stood  there,  blinking  in  tfa 
strong  itunlight.  The  man  in  the  ruffled  ailk  ttat  and  tb«  drcB- 
niit  toed  the  line  be«ide  a  bundle  of  rags ;  the  German  decert^ 
rubbed  elbowa  with  the  '  tme  legionary  *  in  the  bine  wrige.^ 
thirty  men  represseoted  typeit  of  almost  all  the  social 
to  a  man  they  were  seeldng  the  shelter  of  anonymity  in 
mMUstery  of  action,  the  Foreign  Legion. 

'  An»wer  to  your  names,'  said  the  aou»-<fffieur,  and 
paper  in  bis  hand  be  b«gan  to  read.    The  answers  oame  bid^ 
ludicront  in  their  mitnitb.    A  French  name  would  be  caDed. 

'  Montaabon.'  ^- 

And  a  German  voice  replied  :  ^M 

•  Preaent.' 

*  Ohiwn,'  cried  the  9om-«$ewr,  and  no  answer  wat 
'  Ohlseo,'  he  repeated  sharply.    *  b  not  Ohlsen  here  'i ' 

And  Boddenly  the  face  of  the  man  in  the  serge  salt  fit 
and  he  answered  hurriedly : 

'Present' 

Even  tbe  (H>u«-o^E«ier  bnrvt  into  a  laugh.    Tlje 
pause  wae  too  obvious ;  '  Ohben '  had  forgotten  that  Ot 
now  hi«  name. 

'  My  lad,  you  must  keep  your  ears  open,*  eud  the  . 
'  Now,  attention.     Fouro  right,    March  ! ' 

And  the  detachment  marched  off  towaida  the  hamckji. 
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'OUmo,'  Mid  TaTeniay,  and  h«!  abnigged  hia  ihonlden. 
'  Well,  what  does  it  matter?     Come  1 ' 

'  OhWo '  waH  Tony  Slretton,  and  all  tbe  way  along  the  Bue 
aya  to  tbe  barracks  be  waa  longing  for  tbe  moment  when  he 
voold  put  oa  tbe  uniform  and  ceaM  to  figure  ridtcalotuly  in  this 
grotcaqoe  proceBsion.  None  the  leu  be  had  to  wait  with  tlie 
Dtben  drawn  np  in  the  barraclc-aqnare  nntil  Captain  Tarernay 
retonwd.  The  Captun  went  to  hia  office  and  thither  the  recruit« 
wen  marched.  One  by  one  they  entered  in  at  tbe  door,  aniwervd 
his  qnertiont,  and  were  aent  off  to  the  regimental  tailor.     Tony 

ifltnltOD  was  tbe  la«t. 
I      ■  Name  ? '  a^ked  Tavemay. 
•KauOblsen.' 
I      '  Town  of  enlutment  ? ' 
•Uar>eiUea.* 
IWrenay  compared  the  answer*  with  some  writing  on  a  sheet 
I      (rf  paper. 

^B     *  Ym,  Haiyeilles.     Passed  by  the  doctor  Paol  ■■  aotuid  of  body, 
^^Tea,'  and  be  restimed  his  qucstiom. 
^      'Natiooality  ?' 

■  >SwBde.' 

^^  Ca{<alu  Tavemay  had  a  muttering  of  netosi  langnagea,  and  be 
waa  gTMtly  inclined  to  try  h'u  new  recruit  with  a  few  questioDS  in 
tbe  Swedish  tongue.  Bat  the  etiquette  of  the  Legion  forbad*. 
U«  went  00  without  a  tmile : 

,  -Age?' 

m      '  Thirty.' 

■  'VooatioQ?' 
^f      '  Ftshennaa.' 

Gqitain  Tavemay  looked  op.  This  time  he  could  nut  help 
iDuling. 

'  WaD,  it  is  as  good  as  any  oibcr,'  Bud  he ;  and  suddenly  there 
was  a  sound  of  cries,  and  three  soldiers  burat  out  of  a  nnrruw 
mtrasoe  on  the  further  side  uf  the  parade  ground  and  cama 
nuaiing  acroHs  the  sqoan  to  tbe  Captain's  quarters.  Both 
TamnayaiKl  Strettoo  looked  through  the  door.  Th«re  waa  not  a 
tree  in  that  great  square ;  the  sunlight  poured  down  Qpon  the 
t«re  brown  space  with  a  blinding  flertenaaa.  All  tbe  recmit«  but 
SticUon  had  marched  off;  a  second  ago  it  had  hpen  quite  empty 
and  very  silent.  Vvm  these  three  men  werr  burrying  across  it, 
abentiBg,  gesticulating  with  their  bands.    Stretton  looked  at  them 
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Titb  surprlM.  Tb«n  he  noticed  thnt  one  of  th«in,  the  ^M 
nuuuDg  in  the  middle  and  »  little  lUtead  of  the  othrrs  csiriilfll 
revolver  in  bis  hand  and  brandished  it.  Moreover,  &om  the  took 
nt  hU  inflamed  face,  he  waa  shoutiog  tbrvsUt;  Ihr  othan  were 
mdoulilfdly  shouting  warnings.  Scraps  of  tbeir  wanungscaiu 
to  Stretton's  eara.  'Mod  CapitaitM!'  'D  rent  rous  toert' 
*  Rvntrez ! '  They  were  rtmimng  every  mnscle  to  catch  tlw 
threatening  soldier  up. 

Strfttton  strode  to  the  door,  and  a  voice  behind  him  cried ; 

•Halt!' 

It  vr«»  Tavrmay  vho  wax  r[)eAking, 

*  Bat  he  is  already  half-wny  across  the  sqoaie.' 
'Halt!' 
And  therevas  nodisobeyiog  the  command.    Captain  Tarcmaj 

walked  to  the  door. 

'  A  Spanish  corporal  whom  yesterday  I  degraded  to  the  raaln,' 
said  be.     'Haifa  pint  of  aguardiente  and  hera'K  the  result.' 

Captain  Tavern ny  fUrpped  out  of  the  door  and  letstmlj 
advanced  towards  the  running  men.  He  gave  an  order,  he  ruaad 
his  hand  and  the  two  eoldicrs  who  warned  him  fell  bock  aad 
halted.  Certainly  Captain  Tavemay  was  accuHtumeil  to  obediei 
Tbe  Spnnittb  ex-corporal  mo  on  alone,  stnight  towards  Tavi 
bat  as  he  ran,  as  be  saw  tbe  officer  standing  there  alone,  qi 
waiting  his  oi]«lnu[;ht,  bis  thrents  w««.ken«d,  his  pace  slacki 
Ue  came  lo  a  stop  in  front  of  Tavemay. 

'I  mn«t  kill  you ! '  be  cried,  waving  his  revolver. 

*  Vou  shall  kill  me  from  behind,  then,'  said  Tavejuay 
'  Follow  me!'  And  he  turned  round,  and  with  the  same  lei 
deliberation  walked  hock  to  his  room.  The  ex^oorporal  bemtated 
and — obeyed.  He  folloved  Captain  Tavenuiy  into  the  room  wbm 
Stretbon  stood. 

'  Pla4'e  your  revolver  on  the  table.' 

Tbe  fipaniard  again  obeyed.  Tavemay  pushed  open  the  door 
of  an  inner  room. 

*  You  ate  drunk,'  be  said.  '  Voa  must  not  be  seen  in  this 
condition  by  your  fellow-soldiers.    Go  in  and  lif*  <lown ! ' 

The  Spaniard  stared  at  his  officer  ptupidly,  tottering  npon  U* 
limbs.  Then  he  staggered  into  the  Oaptain'it  room.  Tavemay 
turned  back  to  Stretton  and  b  ghost  of  a  smile  ctept  into  hi* 
ftee. 

■  Cmt  du  ihi&tn:  he  »aid,  with  a  liUie  shrug  of  the  sboaldm. 
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*  Bat  whai  vonid  70a  haiT,  monsieur  ? '  And  be  spoke  toStretton 
u  to  an  equal.  '  Von  are  utonUhed.  It  is  very  likely  not  your 
way  tn  your — fi*hiTif;-boat«,'  ha  oontinned  with  a  chuckle.  Slrvt- 
too  knew  very  well  that  be  mnuit  '  army.'  '  But  there  is  do 
Foret|^  liP^n  iunon{;«t  your — (Ubertneu.'  He  lnaji;bed  af;nui ; 
Mtd  K»thehng  up  his  papers  disnuesed  Strettoa  to  the  tailor'0. 
Bat  after  Stretton  bad  taken  a  few  ittept  acnxts  the  pamde,  Taver- 
Baycatied  bitn  luck  again.  He  looked  at  him  with  a  very  friendly 
■nile. 

'  I,  too,  enlisted  at  Marteillea,'  be  said.     '  One  can  rise  in  the 
Foreif^  Lppon  by  means  of  tbeae  '^«nd  he  touched  lightly  tbu 
tnedals  ujuu  hi>  breast.     This  was  Tony  Strrtton's  iulroducliun 
■Ao  the  Foreign  Legion. 

HEmth 
^ariyinl 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

CALLOn   LUTO  EKOUIND. 


I  that  year  drew  mnuner  quick  ly  after  it.  The  lilac  had  been 
in  OowtT,  the  daya  bright  ami  hot.  At  nine  o'clock  on  a 
Jaty  montiDft  C-allooV  servant  drew  up  the  blind«  in  his  mtuter'M 
nom  and  let  the  raolight  in.  Lionel  Oallon  stretched  himself  in 
bed  and  askfd  for  bis  letters  and  hit  tea.  A»  be  drank  the 
tea  he  picked  ap  the  letten  one  by  one,  and  the  first  at  which  h« 
kx>ked  broDght  a  nnile  of  wtiabction  to  hii  face.  Xbe  euper- 
■eriptioa  told  him  that  it  was  from  Millie  .Stretton.  That  little 
dnica  of  a  quarrel  Iiad  jiroTed  Bacceasfal  then.  He  tore  open  the 
aatahipeaod  read  tba  letter.  Millie  wrote  at  no  great  length,  bat 
vhat  was  written  aatiiAed  CUlon.  She  ooold  not  nnderstand  bow 
the  quaml  had  arisen.  She  had  been  thinking  over  it  many 
time*  since  it  happened,  and  she  waa  still  baffled.  She  had  not 
had  a  tboDght  of  hurting  him.  How  could  dike,  unoe  tbey  wara 
IHa»di  ?  She  had  been  hoping  to  hear  from  him,  but  sinoe  son* 
time  bad  pawed  and  no  word  had  reached  her,  she  most  write 
and  BKf  that  she  Ibougbt  it  and  their  friendphlp  should  haTa 
coded  as  it  bad. 

It  was  a  wistfol  little  letter,  and  as  Callcm  laid  it  down  bt 
Mid  to  himself  '  Poor  Utile  ^rl ' ;  but  be  said  the  words  with  a 
■nila  rather  than  with  any  rontrition.  She  hail  been  the  &nit  to 
write — that  was  the  main  fvntit.  Had  be  given  in.  had  be  becu 
tbe  one  to  make  the  advance,  to  nre  her  the  troubled  Rpecula- 
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ttoBa,  the  Mnov  it  this  abnipt  don  to  tbeir  friendship,  HiQ: 
SlnUoD  mmld  btn  been  gbd,  tu>  doobt,  bnt  Hhe  woald  h«' 
tbooght  him  v«ak.    Nov  be  was  the  strong  nun.     He  bad  caosed 
her  Buff^rinf*  and  abaMii  her  to  iieek  a  reconciliatian.     Therefgrr 
he  vas  the  etrong  man.    Well,  women  would  have  it  so,  be  tboagM 
with  a  chuckle,  and  why  «iiould  he  complain  ? 

He  wrote  a  oote  to  >[illiB  Stretton  annoanciDK  that  be 
call    that  ofleroooD,  and  despatched  the  note  by  a  meesengMi 
TbSD  he  turned  to  his  other  Iett«n,  and  amongst  them  he  fcwid 
floe  whi«h  drore  all  the  aatis&ctioa  Erom  bis  tboofibtB.     It  aau 
from  a  firm  of  toliciton,  and  waa  couched  in  a  style  with  which  ie 

I  not  altogether  nnfamilJar. 


au,— XMna.  Deaooa  Jt  8oa*  lUnrj  SubU^  VMlgomerj  8l»e4)  brl^ 
plaoad  tlMit  faeoka  la  enr  hud>  for  Uid  ooUeaUoB  ol  UiclroBbitaiMllivdiba^w 
iBiwtMk7«i  to  MnduaebcqiMtiiMllJmient  of  Tcmcooaonol  bj  tabmotpM 
■ad  llnu  Mfc  fartbs  pcooeedbga.  _ 

We  WW,  Tourm.  ka.. 

HuKPtiKEitB  h  Sao, 


ColloD  allowed  the  letter  to  slip  from  hlit  fingers,  nod  lay  tat  ■ 
while  very  etill,  feeling  rather  helpless,  rather  afraid.  It  vai  not 
merely  tiie  amount  of  the  bill  whioh  troublni  him,  although  that 
was  {noonTeoiently  large.  Hut  there  were  other  reasons.  Hit 
eyes  wandered  to  a  drawer  in  his  dmwing-table.  He  got  oot  cf 
bed  and  unlocked  it.  At  the  bottom  of  that  drawer  Lay  the  otLetj 
reasons,  piled  one  npon  Oie  other — letters  couched  in  just  tiiS 
same  words  as  that  which  he  had  leoeired  this  moming,  and— 
Btill  worse  ! — signed  t>y  this  same  firm  of  Humphreys  and  NeiD. 
Moreover,  eteiy  cme  of  those  letters  had  reached  him  within  the 
lart  ten  days;.  It  seemed  that  all  his  tradesmen  had  soddeoly 
placed  their  boc^  in  the  handu  of  Messra.  Uomphreys  and  Neill. 

Gallon  took  the  letten  back  to  bis  bed.  lliere  were  quite  as 
astonishing  number  of  them.  Callon  hinuelf  was  «iiri»ised  to 
see  how  deep  be  was  in  debt.  They  littered  the  bed — tailon' 
bills ;  bilb  for  expensive  little  presents  uf  jonellrry  ;  bills  run  uji 
at  reataurants  for  dinners  and  suppers ;  bills  for  the  hire  of  horsM 
and  carriages ;  bills  of  all  kind* — and  there  wore  just  >lr.  Callon'e 
deetion  expenses  in  Mr.  Gallon's  exchequer  that  momiiig.  BrtD 
if  he  parted  with  them,  they  would  not  pay  a  6fth  part  of  tba 
sum  claimed.  Fear  invaded  him ;  he  saw  no  way  out  of  his 
troubles.  Given  time,  he  oould  borrow  enough,  no  douht,  scrape 
enough  money  together  one  way  or  another  to  tide  bimself  a^a 
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th*  diflfetOtjr.  His  haaA  wsrchM]  for  Millie  StrrtUm'a  letter  and 
foond  it,  and  rcjecUd  it.  Hr  iie«d<Hi  linift  there ;  lis  miut  wnik 
wnrily  or  he  would  ^rpoil  M.  And  looking  at  the  letters  he  knew 
that  be  b«d  not  the  time. 

It  W1U  impmbsblv,  nAy  more  than  improlnbl?,  that  a3I  tbeae 
bills  were  in  tiie  hands  of  one  finn  by  mere  chance.  No ;  fome- 
vbere  he  had  an  enemy.  A  man — or  it  might  be  a  woman — was 
ftriking  at  him  out  of  the  dark,  strikiog  with  knowledge  too. 
For  the  blow  fell  where  he  could  least  pany  it  Mr.  KladRO 
wooM  have  be«n  quite  nti*fie(l  could  he  have  seen  Coltoo  as  he 
hy  that  rooming  with  the  nunmer  suoligbt  pouring  into  his 
bedroom.  He  lookt^  more  than  hi«  age,  and  \\i»  foc«  was 
haggard.  He  felt  that  a  h&nd  was  at  bts  thioat,  a  band  which 
gripped  and  gripped  with  an  ever-increasing  pressure. 

He  tried  to  gncn  who  his  enemy  might  be.  But  there  were 
ID  Biaoy  who  might  be  glad  to  do  hiro  an  ill-tuni.  Name  after 
nanw  occoned  to  him,  but  omongot  IhoM  names  was  not  the 
mme  of  Mr.  Mndge.  That  ahy  and  inoffensive  man  was  the  last 
whom  be  would  have  soiprctH  to  be  meddling  with  hi:<  life. 

CUIon  sprang  oat  of  bed.  He  tnoiit  go  down  to  lincoln'R  Inn 
Fidda  and  interriew  HeMts.  Humphn-ys  and  Netll.  Summonses 
would  never  do  with  a  general  election  m>  neiar.  He  dressed 
ijnickly,  and  soon  after  ten  was  in  tho  office  of  that  finn.  He  was 
reeeived  by  a  bald  and  smiling  gentleman  in  spectacles. 

'Mr.  Callon  ?'  aid  tbe  smiling  gentleman,  who  anDOimced 
himaelf  as  Humpbrays.    '  Oh,  ye«.     You  have  come  in  reference 
to  the  letters  which  oar  clients  have  desired  ns  to  tend  yon  ? ' 
^K       '  Yce,*  replied  Calkm.     '  There  art-  a  good  number  of  letl«rs.' 
^B      The  nniUng  gentleman  laughed  genially. 
^P      'A  man  of  fashion,  Mr.  Callon,  has  of  cooise  many  eipenteo 
^Hlrieb  we  humdrum  bnsineaa  people  are  spared.     Let  me  see. 

VRk*  total  amoant  dae  is '    And  Mr,  Ilampbreyi  nuule  a  cal* 

CTilatioa  with  bis  pen. 

'  I  came  to  ask  fur  an  fttension  of  tJme,'  OalloD  blarted  oat ; 
■nd  tbe  smiling  gentleman  ceased  to  smile.  Ue  gaivd  through 
hb  spectacles  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  astonishmenL  '  Voa 
wtt,  tfr.  Humphreys,  all  these  bills,  each  one  aooompaniad  with  a 
pet«nptory  demand  for  payment,  have  been  ptcasoted  together, 
almost  as  it  were  by  the  same  port.* 

'They  are  all,  however,  to  account  rendered,'  said  Mr.  Hum- 
as  he  lemoTad  and  brtatbed  upoo  his  ^ectaclas 
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*  It  vonld.  I  Amnkly  confess,  Mtmuly  emfaamss  nw  to  settle 
then  ftll  at  once.' 

'Dear,  dmr!*  »id  Mr.  Humphreys,  to  a  vmce  of  regret.  '1 
■m  Toy  Sony.  These  datirs  nre  v^rjr  p«iofiil  to  inf>.  Mr.  Gallon. 
Bat  I  hart  Um  sfericteit  inatmotioaa.'  Aod  be  roMi  from  his  chair 
to  Mmdade  thv  ioterTifw. 

*  One  momenC  said  CalloD.  '  1  want  to  ask  yott  how  it  ii 
that  all  mj  btlU  lisTC  eom«  into  your  bands?  Who  is  it  who  lua 
boDgbtthcmap?* 

'  BeaOy,  rwlly.  Mr.  CsDoo.'  iht  lawyer  protested.  •  I  casnot 
listen  to  such  iiifcgwiiiwii'  And  tiien  the  smile  came  baek  to  hi 
fae«.  *  Wlij  not  pay  them  in  fall  ?  '  His  eyes  beamed  thiongh 
his  spectadea.  He  bad  an  air  of  roakinc  a  perfectly  original  aad 
delightful  snggcatHO.    '  Sit  down  in  thi«  comfortable  cbaii  noff. 

and  write  me  oat  a  little  cheqoe  for — let  me  see *     Aad  lie 

went  bw!k  to  bis  table. 

*I  most  hare  some  lime,'  ewd  Gallon. 

Mr.  Hnrapbrqrs  was  gradoally  persuaded  that  the  coooessiaD 
of  a  littie  time  waa  reasonable. 

'A  day.  then,'  be  said.  *We  will  say  a  day,  Mr.  CallM 
This  i«  Wednesday.  Some  time  to-morrow  we  sball  bear  ^tin 
yon.'  And  he  bowed  Osllon  from  bis  oGSce.  Then  b«  wrote  a 
little  note  and  despatched  it  by  a  messenger  into  the  City.  TUm 
message  was  reoetvMl  hy  Mr.  Mudge,  who  read  it,  took  up  bEs  bat, 
and  Jnmping  into  a  haoforo  cab,  drove  westward  with  all  speed 

Ijonel  Calhio,  on  the  contrary,  walked  back  to  his  rooms.  He 
Iiad  been  io  tight  places  before,  bot  nerer  in  one  quite  so  tighL 
Belbire,  it  was  really  the  money  which  had  be«n  needed.  TIov, 
what  was  needed  was  his  ruin.  To  make  matten  wor<c  bo  bad  no 
idea  of  the  particular  person  who  wished  to  ruin  him.  He  walked 
gloomily   back    to   his  club  and    lunched    in  solitode.      A  day 

remained  to  tiim,  bat  what  could  he  do  in  a  day,  onless V 

There  was  a  certain  letter  in  the  brnirt-pocket  of  Oalkm's  eoat  to 
which,  more  than  once  as  he  Innched,  his  Sngera  strayed.  He 
took  it  out  and  read  it  agtua.  It  was  too  Hoon  to  borrow  in  that 
quarter,  hut  his  back  was  against  the  wall.  He  saw  no  other 
chance  of  escape.  He  drove  to  Millie  Stretton'e  bouse  in  Beriealsf 
Square  at  the  appointed  time  that  afternoon. 

But  Mr.  Mudge  bnd  foreseen.  When  he  jumped  into  Idt 
baneom  cab  he  bad  driven  straight  to  the  boose  in  Audley  Sqaan 
where  Pamela  ilardale  was  staying  with  some  Iriends. 
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*  Are  yoo  Itmching  any  wiiere  ? '  be  wked.  '  No  ?  Then  Itinch 
vith  Lady  Stretton,  please  I  And  don't  go  away  too  soon  t  £«« 
a»  nocb  M  yoa  can  of  lipr  during  the  next  tvo  day*.' 

As  a  oonccqaenco,  when  Lionvl  Callon  was  ehown  into  tlie 
dnwiog-moin,  he  found  Pamela  Mardale  in  her  moot  talkative 
iDDod,  and  Miiliv  Stretton  sitting  bvforp  the  tea-table  silent  and 
belplev.  Onlloa  rtayed  late ;  Pamela  Ktayed  later.  Callcn 
rctariMd  to  his  dnb,  haviof;  said  not  a  single  word  upon  the 
BOBcotoas  mbject  of  his  debts. 

He  otdered  «  stiff  brandy  and  soda.  Somehow  be  muat 
naaage  to  see  Millie  Str«ttxm  alone.  Ue  thought,  for  a  moment, 
of  writing ;  he  indeed  actually  began  to  writ«.  But  the  proposal 
looked  too  crude  when  written  down.  Callon  knew  the  tactic*  of 
his  game,  ThtTc  must,  in  a  word,  be  an  offer  from  .Millie,  not  a 
request  bom  bim.  Ue  tore  up  bis  letter,  aod  while  be  was  tearing 
it  op,  Ur.  Modge  entered  the  smoking-room.  Mndge  nodded 
enivlecsly  to  CUIon,  and  then  seemed  to  be  struck  by  an  idea.  He 
came  serosa  to  the  writing-table  and  said : 

*  Do  I  intemipt  you  ?  1  wonder  wb)-Uier  you  eoold  holp  me. 
VoQ  know  ao  many  people  that  yoa  might  be  able  to  lay  joor 
fingw  at  otux  on  the  kind  of  man  1  want.' 

CalloD  looked  up  carelessly  at  Mudge. 
No.     You  are  not  interruj>UDg  me.     What  kind  of  man  do 
want?' 

'  I  want  a  man  to  loperintend  an  important  uudertakiog  which 
1  have  in  band.' 
I  Ckllon  swung  round  in  his  ebair.     All   bis  careteRaness  had 

goo*.     He  looked  at  Mr.  Mudge,  who  stood  drumming  with  his 
Lfiagm  on  the  writing-table. 
H     '  Oh.'  said  Callon.     ■  Tell  me  about  it.' 

^B     Ue  walked  over  to  a  corner  of  the  room  which  was  unoccupied 
Hand  wt  down.     Madge  sat  beside  him  and  lighted  a  oigar. 
~        '  I  want  a  man  to  tapaviaa,  you  uademtand.     I  don't  want  an 
expert     For  I  hare  englnecn  and  technical  men  enough  on  the 
■pot.     And  I  don't  want  anyone  out  of  my  office.     1  need  someone, 
OB  wbcMD  1  can  rely,  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  what  is  going  oa — 
quite  outside  my  business  and  its  BMOciatioos.' 
*lwtt,'  Mid  Callon.     'The  aiipoiutment  would  be— for  how 
?• 
•Two  yean.' 

*  And  the  ailuy  voald  be  good  ? ' 
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(Mloa  leaoMl  back  on  th«  loange  s>  he  pat  tb«  qaMtloii,  ud 
he  |mt  it  without  ftoy  show  of  eflj(eni«aB.  Two  years  would  be  all 
the  time  b«  needpd  wht- n-tii  to  set  himself  gtiaigbt ;  aod  it  seemed 
the  work  would  not  be  uduous. 

*  I  think  ao,'  replied  Uudge.  '  Yon  ahull  judge  for  yoorwlf. 
It  would  be  Tour  tbooaaad  s  ynr.* 

Chlloo  did  not  uuwer  for  a  UUie  while  simply  becaoee  b 
eoold  Dot  tnut  himself  to  speak.    His  heart  was  bvntioj;  £ut 
Pout  thousand  a  yr-ur  for  two  yearH  !     Ue  would  be  able  to  huotaj 
at  that  unknown  en^my  who  waa  striking  at  him  from  the  d«rl^^| 

'  Should  I  do  ? '  he  aaked  at  lengtU,  and  even  tbeo  bia  nica 
tbook.  Mr.  Madge  qjpeared,  how^v<T,  not  to  notice  bis  agitatioa. 
He  waa  looking  down  at  the  carpet  and  tracing  the  pattern  trilk 
the  ferrule  of  his  walking-stick. 

'Of  coarse,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  though  CaUoo  had  bea 
merely  uttering  a  joke.  He  did  aot  even  lift  bis  eyes  to  Calloa'i 
boe.    '  Of  ooone.     1  only  wish  you  were  serioos.' 

'  But  I  am,'  cripd  Callon. 

Mr.  Mudge  looked  at  bis  oompaniou  now,  and  with  eoipriA. 

'  Are  yoa  ?  But  yon  wouldn't  have  the  time  to  spare.  Yon 
are  standing  for  a  conetitaency.' 

Chlloo  shruggt'd  Lis  shoulders. 

'Ob,  1  am  not  80  very  keen  about  Parliament.  And  there  an 
reasons  why  I  would  welcome  the  work.' 

Mr.  Madge  answered  with  alacrity. 

'Then  we  will  consider  it  settled.  Dine  with  me  to-night 
at  my  house,  and  we  will  talk  the  details  over.' 

Callon  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Mndge  loee  from  bis  stai. 
Callon,  however,  detained  him. 

'  There's  one  difficulty  in  the  way,'  and  Mr.  Mudge's  bee 
became  clouded  with  anciety.  '  The  truth  is,  1  am  rather  em- 
barrassed at  the  pre^nt  moment.  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  I  am  threatened  with  prooeedings  onless  it  is  immediatelx 
paid,'  fl 

Mudge's  lace  cWred  at  om-e. 

■  Oh,  is  that  all  ? '  he  exclaimed  cheerily.  '  How  moch  do 
yoo  owe  ? ' 

'  Pretty  nearly  my  first  year's  salary.' 

'Well,  I  will  advance  you  half  at  once.  Offer  tlietn  two 
thousand  on  account,  and  tiiey  will  stay  proceedings.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  they  will,'  replied  Gallon.  m 
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Yoa  c«n  try  them  at  all  «irent«.  If  they  wob't  accept  half, 
.  them  to  me,  and  we  will  make  Mune  otfa«r  arraa^menL  But 
llwf  are  ture  to.  The;  are  pi«adng  for  imnieduite  payment 
but  a  11—  tb^  are  afraid  they  will  get  nothiog  at  all  bj  any  other 
«ay.  But  offBT  thiua  two  tbouMUid  down,  and  see  the  pleasant 
£Mea  with  vhioh  they  will  greet  yoo.'  Mr.  Mudge  was  qoila  gay 
DOW  that  he  nndervtood  bow  Bmall  waa  the  obstacle  which  hindered 
him  from  gaining  Lionel  Gallon's  umloable  help.  '  I  will  write 
jroa  a  cheque,'  he  uid ;  and  sitting  down  at  a  writing-table  be 
filled  out  a  cheque  and  broaght  H  back.  Ue  stood  in  front  of 
OlloD  with  the  cbeqoe  in  bii  hand.  He  did  not  give  it  to 
Ckllon  at  oqc«.  Ue  had  not  blotted  it,  and  he  held  it  by  a  comer 
■Dd  gwntly  waved  it  to  aim)  fro  so  that  the  ink  might  dry.  It 
followed  that  tho«e  tantalinog  'nongbtfl,'  three  of  them,  one 
behind  the  other  and  preceded  by  a  two  like  a  file  of  soldien  with 

•  Mrgannt  at  the  bead,  and  that  excr-llent  aignatare  '  John 
Madge'  were  eonatantly  before  Oallon's  eya,  now  apprvaehiog 
him  like  lome  thy  maiden  in  a  flutter  of  agitation,  now  coyly 
receding.     Bnt  to  no  shy  tnatdeo  had  Lionel  Gallon  ever  nid 

*  I  lote  yoQ,'  with  so  glowing  an  ardour  as  he  felt  for  tliat  most 
tantalising  cbeqoe. 

'  1  ou^ht  to  have  told  yon,'  nid  Mr.  Hudge, '  that  the  trnder- 
taking  is  a  railway  abroad.' 

OUIon  had  been  so  blinded  by  the  daule  of  the  oheqne  that 
be  had  not  dreamed  of  that  possibility.    Two  years  abroad,  aren 
at  bar  Ibonsaad  a  year,  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  his  sobeoM  of 
life. 
^      •  AbroKl  ? '  he  repeated  doabtfdily.     '  Where  ? ' 
H       ■  Chili,'  said  Mr.  Madge ;  and  he  looked  at  the  oheqoe  to  MS 
^■Biat  the  ink  was  qoHe  dry.     Perhaps  Mr.  Modge's  voice  was  a 
^bifle  too  tuicoDcemed.     Perhaps  there  was  something  a  little  too 
WlflgnaTlTi  in  his  examination  of  his  cheque.     Perhaps  be  kept 
bis  vjv  too  deltbendely  from  (.'allon'i  lisoe.     At  all  events,  Callito 
frf^T"  saddenly  suspicious.     There  flashed  into  bis  mind  by 
fOtne  trick  of  raemory  a  picton — a  pietore  of  Mr.  Mudge  and 
Pamela  Mardale  talking  earnestly  together  upon  a  couch  in  a 
diawiDg>room  and  of  Umself  sitting  at  a  oard-lsble,  fixed  then 
till  the  game  was  over,  Ihoogb  he  knew  veil  that  the  ■amart  oon- 
vatMtioB  was  ahned  against  himself.    He  started,  be  looked  at 
a  perplexity. 
•W«U7' Mid  Madge. 
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'  Wait  K  moment!' 

Pamela  Mardal«  wag  Milli«  Strcrtton's  friend.  TheTe  was  I 
mctdoit  in  the  hull — Jkliltie  Btretton  oomini;  down  the  «tain  i 
I^mela  in  front  of  the  mirror  ovbt  the  mantel-pieee.  I-lnallj- 
thwa  was  Pamela's  persiiit^Qt  presence  at  Millie  Strettoa'a  boon 
this  afienoon.  Une  by  one  the  lnoideat«  gathered  in  hia  leeot- 
lectioM  and  fitted  tbeinaelree  together  and  explained  each  oUier. 
Waa  this  offer  n  pretext  to  g^  faint  out  of  the  way  ?  Oalknt  afWt 
an  waa  not  a  fool,  and  be  asked  himself  why  in  the  world  Mr. 
Mudge  should,  jnat  at  this  moKeot  when  be  wa«  in  deepetste 
■ttraiU,  offer  him  4.00(U.  a  year  to  superintend  a  railway  in  Chili? 

'Well  ?'  mid  Madge  again. 

'  I  must  have  time  to  think  over  the  jKopocition,'  replied  Cal- 
loo.  He  meant  that  be  muEt  have  time  to  obtain  an  intervin 
with  Millie  StrettoD.     But  Modge  was  ready  for  him. 

'  Certainly,*  said  be.  '  That  in  only  TC&fonable.  It  is  seno 
o'clock  now.  You  dine  with  me  at  eight.  Give  me  your  asntr 
then.' 

*  I  should  like  till  to-mwrow  morning,'  said  Gallon. 

Mr.  Mudge  shook  bis  head. 

'  That,  I  nm  afraid,  is  impossible,     ^^'e  shall  need  all 
row  to  make  the  neceasaiy  arraogements  and  to  talk  over 
duties.    For  if  you  undertake  the  work  you  must  leave  EngUad 
on  the  day  after.' 

Gallon  started  up  in  protest.      '  On  the  day  after  I '  he 
claimed. 

'  It  gives  very  little  time,  I  know,'  said  Mudge.  Then 
looked  CulloD  quietly  and  deliberately  in  the  eyes.  '  Bat>  you  i 
I  want  to  get  you  out  of  the  country  at  ouce.' 

Gallon  no  longer  doubted.     Ue  bad  thought,  throttgh  Ur. 
Madge's  help,  to  laugh  at  his  enemy ;  and  lo !    the  enemy  was  , 
Mndge  himself.     It  was  Mudge  who  had  bought  up  bis  deb^H 
who  now  held  him  in  so  secure  a  grip  that  he  did  not  think  IV 
W(»th  while  to  practise  any  concealment     Gallon  was  humiliated 
to  the  ver^P  of  rtidurnnoe.      Two  years  in  Ghili  pTfrtetiding  to 
aaperrise  a  railway !     lie  ondetstood  tho  position  which  be  would 
occupy ;  he  was  within  an  ace  of  flinging  the  offer  back.     Bat  be 
dar«l  not. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said.     '  I  will  give  you  my  answer  at  eight.' 
'  Thanks.     Be  punctual.'    Mr.  Madge  sauntered  away.    1 
could  only  be  the  one  answer.    Mr.  Lionel  Gallon  might 
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tarn  u  be  pleased,  be  wouJd  tpenit  tvo  yean  In  Chili.  U 
I  five  mioates  post  seven  beeidea.  CbIIod  could  hardl;  call  at 
Ute  Loaae  in  Berkeley  Sqaare  with  any  cbaaoe  of  teeing  Ijuly 
StreUoo  betveto  now  aod  cigtit    Mudge  was  contented  witb  hii 

^aftenioon. 

^ft  At  ngbt  o'clock  Callon  gave  in  bis  Babmission  and  focketMl 
the  cheque.  At  eteren  be  proposed  to  go,  hot  Madge,  mindful  of 
an  evmisg  vitit  which  he  had  witaencd  rruiu  a  balcony,  cmtid 
not  patt  Eront  hia  new  manager  so  soon.  There  was  so  little  time 
for  dttooaiioD  even  with  evny  minute  of  Caltuo'))  «tay  in  England. 
He  kept  Okllon  with  him  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  be 
made  an  appointment  with  him  at  ten,  and  tliere  was  a  note  of 
wanuoginhi*  voice  which  badeCalloiipun<:tuallyki-epit.  By  one 
■hift  and  another  he  kept  him  bujiy  all  ttie  next  day,  and  in  the 
•Tcning  Callon  bad  to  pack,  to  writ«  his  letter*,  and  to  makv  his 
am&gements  for  his  depaitore.  Moieover,  Pamela  M&rd&le  dined 
quietly  with  Hillie  Stretton  and  stayed  hit«.  It  thuii  happened 
that  Callon  left  England  without  seeing  Millie  Stxetton  again. 

^M»  could  write,  of  couree ;  but  he  could  do  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
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'  HatT ! '  cried  Captain  Tavernay. 

Tbe  bugler  at  his  side  raised  bis  bugle  to  his  lips  and  blew. 
The  doseo  chaaeeur*  d'Afriqac  and  the  ten  native  scoutu  who 
lonned  tbe  advance  guard  stopped  upon  tbe  signal.  A  couple  of 
bimdted  yards  behind  them  the  two  companies  or  the  Foreign 
Legion  came  to  a  standstilL  The  convoy  o(  baggage  mulps  upon 
tbe  right  Sank,  the  hospital  equipment,  tlie  artillery  strctiou,  the 
bod  of  oxen  which  was  driven  along  in  the  rear,  in  a  word,  tbe 
whole  expedition,  loUtt^l  in  a  wood  of  dwarf-oaks  and  junijien  at 
o'clock  in  the  aflcmoon. 
The  order  was  given  to  gather  wood  for  the  night's  camp  fires, 
tbe  companies  wen  disouMed.  Each  soldier  made  his  little 
le  and  fixed  it  npaa  hii  ibonldets.  Again  tbe  bugle  rang 
oat,  sotmding  the  '  Fall  in.'  And  tbe  tiny  force  marched  out 
ban  the  trees  of  the  high  plateaox  into  tbv  open  desert.  H  wax 
•rtmordinaiy  with  what  abniptneu  tliat  transition  was  mode. 
One  mianta  the  companies  were  treading  upon  turf  under  rustling 
x\i.—so.  te,  X.S,  W 
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Imvw,  the  next  tbejr  were  dMeending  s  slope  caip6t«d  with  \»\Uf 
gruB  which  strctcliNl  away  to  the  horizon's  rim,  with  hArdlv 
tnuh  to  breek  its  bare  monotooy.     At  the  limit  of  TtsioD,  a  i 
arc  tike  a  mirror  of  tilrer  glittered  out  of  the  plain. 

'  Water,'  caid  a  tall,  bearded  soldier,  who  marched  in  the  fmnl 
rank  of  the  Snt  company.  It  waa  he  who  bad  stepped  tnm  the 
train  at  Bel-Abb^  with  a  light  duct-coat  over  his  t^-tMiiog  dam 
foit.  He  pasMd  dow  as  Fmitier  Barhi^r,  an  ez-ODgtoeer  od 
Lyons. 

'No,'  replied  Sergeant  Ohlsen,  who  marched  at  bis 
•  the  ciyrtalB  of  a  dry  salt  lake,* 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Oblsen^-or  rnther,  to  give  hiinl 
right   name,  Tony  StrrttOD — had    mart^lied  ui)od  an  ezpeditioii 
from  Meeheria  to  the  Cbott  Tigri,  and  knew,  therefore,  the  loal 
of  thos«  tantalising  salt  lakes.      That  expedition,  which  bad 
conducted  a  »arvey  for  a  road  to  the  Figaig  oaas,  had 
bim  hia  promotion. 

■  But  we  camp  by  the  lake  to-night,'  he  added.     'The 
El-Goethifa  ore  cIok.' 

The  companies  went  forward,  and  above  that  salt  lake 
WW  the  mirages  begin  to  shimmer,  citadels  and  banging 
tall  towets  and  waving  woodo  and  majestic  golleona,  topsail 
topsail,  floating  upon  summer  eeas.    At  the  wells  the  sheikh 
the  district  waa  waiting  upon  a  mule. 

'  I  want  fifty  camels  with  their  saddles  and  their  driver*  at 
fire  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,'  said  Tavemay ;  and  altboQgh  u 
br  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  no  mos'ing  tiling  upon  tlnl 
vast  plain  except  the  small  group  of  Arabs  and  soldiers  about 
well,  by  fire  o'clock  the  camel«  were  squatting  upon  the  sand  i 
their  drivers  beside  them.  The  mulee  were  Kut  beck 
Qnethifa  that  morning,  the  baggage  «raa  jiacked  upon  the  oaindi 
and  the  little  force,  insufficient  in  numbers  and  supplies,  wen 
forward  on  its  long  and  untoward  march.  ^J 

It  passed  throngh  the  oases  of  El-Mai*  and  Methlil| 
Ouargla,  at  that  time  the  last  outpost  of  French  authority.  A' 
Ooai^la  it  rested  for  a  week ;  and  there,  renewing  its  suppHn 
penetrated  southwards  to  survey  the  desert  country  of  tbi 
Tooarc^  for  the  construction  of  tlie  oft-mooted  trauR-Sahaiai 
railway.  South  of  Ouargla  all  the  difficulties  of  the  advance  wen 
doubled.  The  companies  went  down  through  the  archipelago  0 
oaaee  in  the  dangerous   Touat  country  amongst  s  sullen  people 
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bad  IttUe  food  to  supply,  aud  would  Imdiy  imjiply  it. 
'  l^Tenuy  led  hia  men  with  care,  tieitlier  practismg  a  disciplina 
naedleNly  cfcriot,  oor  relaxing  into  canleacness.  But  h«  waa 
tuul«r«ffloeTed,  and  bis  officvrs  woa  so  were  inexperienced. 
I^eoteoaat  lAUreut,  a  man  irritable  and  unjust,  was  his  seoond  in 
oominand.  aod  Uiere  w«n  but  tvo  «oiu4t9ulmanto  betidw.  In 
vpite  of  all  Tavernajr'a  care  tlie  convoy  diminished.  One  day  a 
camel  would  stumble  oii  the  slippery  bottom  of  a  salt  manh,  bJI, 
and  bnak  ita  limbs ;  the  next  another  would  fail,  and  die  through 
a  kmg-ontcnded  wound,  cauced  by  the  rough  saddle  upon  its 
back.  In  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  too,  there  was  trouble,  and 
Lwuent  was  not  the  man  to  deal  with  it.  There  wa«  luudly  a 
company  of  the  Legion,  recruited,  as  it  so  Inrgvly  was,  from  the 
ootcasto  and  the  men  of  sorTovs,  in  which  theiv  were  not  aome  of 
diatndered  mind*,  some  whom  absiuthe  had  brought  to  the  edge 
of  insanity.  Upoo  these  the  severity  of  the  expedition  bore 
beaiily.  T«ut«  had  been  perforce  discanlMl.  Tlie  men  itlept  under 
the  stars.  They  woke  trom  freezing  nighU  to  the  bitter  winds  of 
d«ws,  and  two  hours  after  dawn  they  wprc  parched  by  a  burning 
BOD.  and  all  the  day  lb«y  suffered  under  ite  pitileaa  and  blinding 
l^are.  Storms  whelmed  tbem  in  lofty  spirals  of  whirling,  choking 
sand.  For  a  week  they  would  toil  over  high  red  mountaJnona 
granod  of  loose  stones ;  then  woold  follow  the  monotony  of  bare 
round  plains,  piled  here  and  there  with  blade  rocks,  quivering 
and  glittering  in  the  heat;  the  run  rose  day  after  day  upon 
ibetr  leA  band  in  scarlet,  and  set  in  scailct  ajion  their  right,  and 
tbey  them*elres  were  ctill  the  tiny  centre  of  the  same  empty 
iahcepitable  space ;  so  that  only  the  diffierenoe  of  the  ground  they 
trod,  the  feel  of  soft  sand  beneath  their  feet,  where  a  minute 
biAifB  tbey  had  marched  on  gravel,  told  them  thai  tboy  progressed 
•i  alL  The  wont  of  the  men  became  prone  to  disobedience, 
eager  for  change ;  aiwl  every  now  and  then  a  soldier  would  rise 
■qMQ  bis  elbow  in  the  night  time,  gaie  furtively  about  o\-er  Ids 
•lM|ang  comradM,  watch  the  sentries  until  their  backs  were  toned, 
and  then  crawl  pa*t  them  into  the  darkoees.  Of  tbeae  men  none 
•eer  returned.  Or  some  mania  would  seiie  ujion  them  and  fix  a 
strange  idea  in  their  brains,  such  as  that  which  besieged  BarNer, 
the  rnsUiar,  who  bad  once  it«|iiied  oat  of  the  railway  carnage  Id 
Ua  evening  dress.  .  He  leaned  over  towards  StnttOD  on*  evening, 
trembling  voice : 


1  (ms  stand  it  i>o  longer.' 


«- 
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Both  moi  w*ie  sitting  by  s  tiny  Gre,  wfajcb  BarttoJ 
feeding  witb  bkudfub  of  balfkrgran  and  sUcks.     Ho  wa>  ' 
up  in  front  of  it,  snd  hy  the  red  waring  light  Strettoa  ssw  { 
his  bee  wu  quivering;  with  i>zciteinent. 

•  What  can't  yon  stand  ?  *  tw  asked. 

*It   U  Captain  Taveraay,'  replied  Barbier.      fie 
landed  in  a  pitifal  fa^^hion,  and  cakI  a  glance  over  his  i 
*  There  is  a  man  put  on  to   watch  me.     Night  and 
watched  by  Oa[itain  Tnvemny'ii  order*.     He  wanta  U>  fix  a  < 
on  me !     i  know.     He  want«  to  tn^  me.     Bnt  let   him 
care!' 

Stretton  fetched  the  doctor,  who  listened  for  a  whileto  Borbeer'i 
nunbling,  niinatoiy  talk,  and  then  ehrugged  his  shoalders. 

'  Ballacinationfi,'  said  he.  '  Ideas  of  perseculiou. 
oommonett  form,'  and  having  fixed  Barbier  into  bis 
category  be  walked  away.  There  was  nothing  to  b«  dono  fa 
Barbier  upon  this  expedition.  He  bad  to  be  watched ;  that  wa 
all.  Thu»  (or  ecvua  hnndred  miles  the  force  poshed  noatJiwanl! 
from  Ooargla,  and  thus  from  within  it  disintegrated  as  it  wpat 
Tavemay  oonld  not  but  notice  the  change,  but  ht>  said  aothhig  U 
any  subordinate.  The  men  would  fight  well  if  fighting  happenn) 
That  he  knew,  and  meaowhile  he  marched  on. 

It  was  just  when  the  seven  handled  miles  had  been  completed 
that  Tavemay  realised   fighting  was  likely  to  happen.     He  weol 
the  round  of  the  camp  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  the 
were  piled  and  the  fire«  crackling.    Strettoo  was  at  bis  8ic 
saw  his  commander  etopend  shade  his  eyes.   Tavemay  wan  I 
we«tward!i.     Kar  away  against  the  glowing  ball  o[  the  sun  whiel 
was  just  dipping  down   behind  the  [4ain,  the  figure  of  an  Ani 
moant«d  upon  a  camel  stood  motionless  and  black.     Tavenw 
nwnng  round  and  looked  behind  him.    On  the  creit  of  a 
to  the  north  a  second  rider  stood  distinct  againat  the  sky. 

Tavemay  watched  the  men  for  a  long  time  through' 
glasses. 

'Tonaregs,'  said  he  gravely.  'Masked  Tooaregs/  and! 
night  the  sentinels  were  doabled ;  and  in  the  momiitg  ih<i  1 
did  not  soond  the  riveUU. 

Moreover,  when  the  force  ad^■anced,  it  adranced  in  the 
tioo  of  a  square,  with  the  ba^age  camels  in  the  ceotre.  od« 
in  the  &Dnt  line,  and  the  other  in  the  rear.     They  had 
into   the  ooontij    where    the    Senoosn  »eci  prevailed. 
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^^MMUiUriw  of  tb»t  body  tent  out  tli«ir  ini»iuonariei>  eutwnnl  to 
^  Kbonki&n,  sestwanla  to  Tafilei,  pipsching  the  poriftcatioo  of  the 
M'>h"'nn*Tdt"  reUgton  and  the  eDlargement  of  Mohammedao 
cotiDtries  Dov  Bobjnri  to  the  infidd*.  But  nowhere  had  the 
miMiODarie*  nus«d  their  stasd&nl  with  more  success  than  in  thit 
ToDst  oomitTy  of  the  SAti&ra.  The  comjiuiies  marched  that  day 
ftlert  and  dieeifol.  They  wen  G«oi<o1idBt«d  by  the  knowledge  of 
dangef.    CapUin  Taventay  led  tbem  witli  [tride. 

*An  insufficient  force,  ilUfbund,   iuadpquately   officered,'  he 
thought-     '  But  the  men  are  of  the  Legion.'     They  were  mes 
^^B^aiUt  to  him  all  that  day. 

^H  But  the  attack  was  not  yet  to  be  delivered.  Daring  the 
Vaight  the  two  sooata  had  ridden  on  tl>eir  svift  Meharis  north- 
Vvestwanls,  to  the  town  of  Insalah.  They  knocked  upon  the  gatea 
oC  the  great  mud  fortrew  of  Abd-«1-Kader,  the  sheikh,  and  were 
iaitantly  admitted  to  the  dark  room  where  he  sat  upon  a  pile  of 
nigs.  VTiifn  the  eyes  of  the  seoata  became  aeoaatomed  to  the 
gloom  they  saw  there  was  yet  another  in  the  room,  a  tall  man 
robtd  in  black  with  a  black  mask  of  cotton  voond  about  his  bee 
ao  that  only  his  eyes  were  visible.  This  waa  the  chieftain  of  the 
Hoggar  TouaregB. 

'  Well  ? '  taid  Abd-el-Kader.    And  the  scouts  ttJd  him  roughly 
^^^«  number  of  the  force  and  the  direction  of  the  journey. 
^^^■Rwa  Abd*«l-Kader  tuned  to  the  Touareg  chivftoin. 
^^^^  We  will  let  them  go  further  Mmth.  since  aouthwardx  they  are 
marrbiog,'  he  said,  in  his  suave  gentle  voice.     '  A  hundred  miles 
'  and  they  will  be  amoogxt  tlie  sand  dunes.    Since  they  have 
the  attack  most  be  sudden.    Let  it  be  at  the  wells  of 
Bir-el-Ghanimo.' 

The  Touareg  chieftain  rodo  out  tliat  day  towards  his  hills ; 
■ad,  ntunoleflted.  Captain  Tavemay's  expedition  went  down  to  the 
dnnee.  Great  waves  of  yelknr  sand,  sometimes  three  hundred 
bet  from  crest  to  base,  interseeted  the  laoe  of  the  desert ;  the 
winds  bad  given  to  their  suounits  the  oi-erhang  of  a  hretdcing  sea ; 
they  ran  this  way  and  that,  as  though  the  carrenta  of  an  ocean 
had  directed  their  couree ;  they  had  the  very  look  of  motion  ;  so 
that  Stretton  could  not  but  remember  the  ruaring  comlx-rs  of  the 
eoU  North  Sea  as  be  gaxed  upon  tbeae  dlent  aod  arreried  copies. 
Ihty  made  of  that  country  a  maze  of  intricate  valleys.  I^ed  by 
>  lottl  guide  commandeered  from  the  1a>L  oasis,  the  companies  of 
I  Lagion  marched  into  the  maie,  and  on  the  second  day  saw. 
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18  tbef  oAm«  ovKT  ft  Lill,  jost  below  tbem  in  a  namiv  bollov, 
mod  paiftpet  boUt  about  thtt  taouUi  of  a  veli.     Thiii  was  Bii>«l- ' 
Ghaiamo.  and  h«i«  thiry  camped.    Sentries  weve  posted  on  the 
neigfabaariiig  crests ;  suddenly  tbe  darkiMM  came,  aad  orarbcad 
tbe  Stan  ntsfaed  down  towards  the  earth.    There  was  no  ibo«_ 
that  night,  oor  una  there  any  sound  of  dangfr  heard.     Thr««  I 
l^reraay  vent  the  round    of  the  f«ntri»,  at  eight  and  at  toil 
and  at  twelve.     Botat  three  o'clock,  joirt  as  the  dawn  wtw  bn«kiBg,j 
■  shot  was  heard.     Tavemay  sprang   op  Irom  the  gtoand. ' 
alarm  rang  oat  dear  from  tbe  bogle  over  the  iofioite  waste, ' 
eompo&iea  of  the  L^on  seu«d  their  piled  rifles  and  fell  ia(« ' 
battle  order  with  an  incredible  neatness  and  expedition.     Then 
wftA  no  confusion,  no  noi»e.     Thv  square  was  formMl  aboat  the 
well — the  camels  were  knee-haltered  in  the   middle,  the  snaii 
ptaoed  at  the  comers.     But  it  was  still  dark.     A  few  shots  wers 
filed  on  the  dunes  and  the  sentries  came  running  back. 

'  Steady,'  cried  Captain  Tavemay.    '  They  an  coming.    Fiit 
low!- 

The  first  volley  rang  oat,  and  immediately  aRerwards  oo  emy 

sido  of  that  doomed  square  the  impact  of  the  Touaregn'  ehar^ 

;fbll  like  the  blow  of  Mme  monrtroua  tuunmer.     All  night  thiiy 

had  beeu  gathrring  noiselessly  in  the  sunounding  valleys.     Nov 

they  had  charged  with  Uince  and  svord  from  the  sttrmondiDg 

I  crests.     Three  sides  of  the  square  held  tbeir  groond.     Tbe  fcnntfa 

r.lravered.  ommpled  in  like  a  piece  of  broken  cardboard,  and  tlw 

I  Arabs  were  witbin  tbe  square,  stabbing  at  the  becks  of  the  soldisn, 

looking  and   stampeding  tbe  camels.     And  at  once,  where  dsrp 

sib'uce  had  reigned  a  minute  ago,  the  air  was  torn  with  shrill  trie 

and  oaths  and  tbe  elomoor  of  weapons.    The  square  was 

^but  here  a  group  of  men  stood  back  to  back  and  with 

ad  bayonet  held  its  ground  ;  there  another  formed  ;  and  aboot' 
gon  the  men  fought  desperately.  Meanwhile  the  monung 
a  grey,  clear  light  spread  over  the  desert.  Tavoniay  hbn- 
elf  was  with  one  of  the  machine  guns.  It  was  dragged  clear 
the  trUUe  and  up  a  slope  of  tand.  Tlie  soldtera  parted  Id  front 
it,  and  its  charge  began  to  swe^p  the  Tooan^  down  like  swathes, 
and  to  pit  the  sand  hills  like  a  fall  of  rain.  About  the 
gun  the  fight  still  laged. 

'  Come,  my  children.'  said  Tavemay, '  fight  w«ll ;  th«  To 
give  no  quarter.' 

Followed  by  Str«tton  he  led  the  ohai^.    The  Tonarcgs  gave 
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before  their  foriotu  oosUnglit.  The  K>ldi«n  rMobml  the 
'  gun,  fiMed  atxnit,  utd  firing  itcadily  kept  off  the  eaemy  whUe  the 
gOD  was  ran  back.  As  Mwn  w  tli«t  wax  saved  the  battle  was 
mror.  All  over  the  hollov,  wbereTer  the  Touaregs  were  mawed, 
the  two  gunit  nltled  oat  thrir  caoi»ter.  >'o  Arab  could  approach 
them.  The  nin  rose  oter  the  earth,  and  while  it  wbb  rising  the 
ToBUCp  biok«  auil  fli-t).  When  it  alione  out  in  itn  full  roond, 
there  waa  no  one  left  of  them  in  that  hollow  except  the  wounded 
and  the  dead.  Bat  the  victory  hod  been  dearly  bought.  All 
about  Um  well,  lying  pelUmt*!)  among  the  Araba  and  the  dead 
oaiDcb,  were  the  Kre ek-Ii  Legionaries,  ume  quite  lUIl,  and  othen 
vritfaing  in  pain  and  riying  (or  water.  Stretton  drew  his  hand 
■otm  hia  forehead.  He  waa  ftnnaed  and  dazed.  It  veemed  to 
bfio  that  y«an  had  pawed,  that  he  had  grown  wry  old.  Yet 
there  waa  the  bod  new-riaea.  There  wwt  a  dull  pain  in  his  bead. 
He  raiaed  his  hand  and  drew  it  away  wet  with  blood.  How  or 
l4ws  be  had  leoeivvd  the  blow  he  was  quit«  unaware.  He  stood 
•taiing  stupidly  about  him.  So  very  little  while  ago  men  van 
lyii^  here  aleeping  in  their  cloaks,  quitv  strong,  living  people ; 
aow  they  were  lying  dead  or  in  pain  ;  it  was  all  incompnihaoalble. 

I*  Why  ? '  be  afked  alond  of  no  ooo.  *  Now,  why  ? ' 
Otadoally,  however,  custom  re«umed  its  power.  There  was  a 
naa  l>aoging  limp  over  the  parapot  of  the  wcdl.  Up  looked  as 
though  be  bad  knelt  down  and  ftooped  met  to  drink,  and  in  that 
atlituda  had  fallen  asleep.  But  hv  might  so  ensily  Ik-  pushed 
into  the  well,  and  coiitom  had  made  the  preecrvation  of  wells  tnta 
Imparity  an  instinct.  He  removed  Uie  body  and  went  In  search 
of  Tavemay.  Tavemay  was  sitting  propped  up  against  a  camel's 
aaddle;  the  doctor  was  by  lus  side,  a  blood-trtalned  bandage  wm 
■bout  bis  thigh.  He  spoke  in  a  weak  voice. 
^^^-' Lieutenant  Laurent?' 

^^^tatietton  went  in  tearoh.    He  came  across  an  old  grey-beaded 
^•oraier  rolling  methodically  a  cigarette. 

1^       '  He  i*  dead — over  there,' said  the  soltlicr.    'Have  yon  a  light  7' 

^fe      Laurent  bad  died  game.     He  was  lying  olatiJed  in  the  arms 

Hbf  *  ^gantie  Touateg,  and  while  thus  held  ho  had  been  stabbed  bgr 

^Mootber  through  the  baok.    To  that  end  the  oonteaptuoos  smile 

of  a  lady  Car  away  in  Paris  bad  brought  him.    He  lay  with  hia 

Aea  to  the  sky,  his  woaodMl  imnity  now  qnite  bealnl.     He  bad 

eanod  Taveraay's  praise  at  all  eveula  that  day.     For  be  had 

Aogbi  well,    or  the  tomtimUtnanU  one  was  killed,  the  other 
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daogvcHuly  nraodcd.     A    BergeaatFinsjor  Uy  with  a   farolMD 
sho^der  bende  one  of  the  gans.    Stntton  went  back  to  T&Teraif . 

'Yoa  roast  take  command,  th«n,'  Mid  Titvernay.     'I  tbink 
yoQ  bftTfi  learnt  something  «boat  it  on  yoar  fishing-bosta.* 
in  spit«  of  hia  pain  be  smiled. 

Strettos  mostend  tbc  men  and  csllrd  over  tbc 
Almost  the  fint  name  which  lie  called  vaa  the  name  of ' '. 
and  Barbier,  with  •  blood-stained  mg  about  bis  head,  ancwered. 
Of  the  two  hnndred  and  thirty  men  vbo  bad  made  up  the  tvo 
compaitiee  of  the  Le^on,  only  forty.«even  conid  atund  in  the  nnki 
and  answer  to  tb«r  namea.  For  tboae  forty-seven  there  vat 
herculean  work  to  do.  Officers  were  apiwinted,  the  dead  bodin 
were  loogbly  bnried,  the  camels  collected,  litten  improvised  far 
the  woonded,  the  goat-skins  filled  with  water.  Late  in  the  after' 
noon  Stretton  came  again  to  Tavemay. 

'  We  are  ready,  «ir.' 

Tavemay  nodded  and  asked  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  eni 
and  ink.  Tbi^y  were  fet«b«d  from  hi*  portfolio  and  very  i 
and  laboriously  he  wrote  a  letter  and  liandnl  it  to  Stretton. 

*  Seal  it,'  he  said,  '  now,  in  front  of  me.' 

Stretton  obeyed. 

'  Keep  that  letter.    If  you  get  back  to  Ooargla  without 
give  it  to  tbe  Commandant  there.' 

Tavemay  was  lifted  in  a  litter  on  to  the  back  of  a  came), 
tbe  remnant  of  the  geographical  exptKlition  began  its  t«r 
homeward  march.  Eight  hundred  miles  lay  between  fiir-el* 
Gfairamo  and  the  safety  of  Ouargla.  Hie  Touaregs  btwg  opoo 
the  rear  of  tbe  force,  but  they  did  not  attack  again.  l!liey  ]■«• 
ferred  another  way.  One  evening  a  solitary  Arab  drove  a  laden 
camel  into  the  bivonac.  He  wa»  conducted  to  Stretton,  aail 
said :  '  The  Touaregs  ask  jiardon  and  pmy  for  peace.  They  will 
molest  yon  no  more.  Indeed  they  will  help  you,  and  n*  an 
earnest  of  their  trao  desire  for  your  welfare  they  send  yon  a 
camel-load  of  dates.' 

Stretton  accepted  tbe  present,  and  carried  the  message  to 
Tavemay,  who  cried  at  oooe :  '  I^et  no  one  eat  those  dates.' 
Bat  two  soldien  bad  already  eaten  of  them,  and  died  of  poisoo 
before  the  morning.  Short  of  food,  short  of  sentinels,  the  hrokni 
force  crept  hack  acrou  tbe  stretcheti  of  to^  sand,  the  greyish- 
green  plains  of  haira-grees,  the  ridgee  of  red  bill.  One  by  one 
Ibe  injured  saccnmbed;   their  wounds  gRngreoed, 
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tortured    by  tbfl   btirtiing   niD  iui<l    the  motion  of  the  Quaels. 
A  hslt  would  be  made,  a  camel  made  to  koMl,  and  a  rough  grave 

^B  'Fduner,'  cried  Stretton,  and  a  eoldier  stepped  out  from  Uie 
^Baaki  who  had  oooe  ooodncted  man  in  the  charch  of  the  Made- 
BleiiM  in  Paris.  Peliatier  would  recite  such  pny^n  as  he 
remembered,  aod  the  Ibroe  would  more  oo  again,  leaving  one 
more  soldier's  grave  behind  it  in  the  dracit  to  protest  unnoticed 
against  the  eeooomy  of  govemmeuti.  Then  came  a  morning 
when  Stretton  wu  tummonrd  to  Captain  Tavemay's  side. 

For  two  dajs  TareniBy  had  loosed  in  a  delirium.  Ue  now  lay 
benwitb  a  rough  shelter  of  cioalcs,  in  his  right  senMC,  but  so  weak 
Hthathe  oookJ  not  lift  a  baod,  and  with  a  face  so  pinched  and 
^Eliawn  tbat  b!i  year*  seemed  to  have  been  doubled.  His  eyes 
^Plbone  out  from  big  Uack  cirdce.    Stretton  knelt  down  beride 

'You  bare  the  letter?' 
•Ve^' 

'  Do  sot  forget.' 

He  lay  for  a  while  in  a  sort  of  contMitment,  then  ho  said  : 
'  1>3  not  think  this  expedition  baa  been  waste.     A  small  (broe 
and  disaster.  .  .  .  the  big  force  afterwards  to  retrieTe  the 
,  and  with  it  victory,  and  gOTemment  and  peace,  and  a 
cxmntiy  woo  for  France.     That  is  the  law  of  the  Legion.  .  .  . 
ifjr  Legion.'     He  smiled,  and  Stretton  muttered  a  few  inuiieen 

^k    '  Yon  will  reoorrer.  my  captain.    You  will  lead  your  companies 

^g«in.' 

*  No,'  laid  Taveraay,  in  a  whisper.  '  I  do  not  want  to.  I  am 
vary  happy.  Yes,  I  say  that,  who  jc^ned  the  Legion  twenty  years 
aga  And  the  Lef[ioa,  my  friend,  is  the  nation  of  the  unhappy. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  that  naticm.  ...  I  pity 
wofneo  who  have  no  such  nation  to  welcome  them  and  find  them 
work.  .  .  .  For  us  there  ia  no  need  of  pity.' 

And  in  a  few  nomenU  hs  fell  asleep,  and,  two  hour*  later 
sleernog.  died.  A  pile  of  stonee  was  built  above  his  grave,  and 
tfaa  lore*  narcbcd  oo.  Gaunt,  atanred,  and  ragged,  the  men 
T™ ■**"<  Dorthwardt,  leaving  the  Tonat  coontiy  upon  their  left 
band.  It  stmck  the  caiafan  route  from  Tidikeit  to  Ouargia;  it 
Mombled  at  last  through  the  gatn  of  the  itiwn.  Silontly  it 
thnogh  the  rtxeeta  to  the   French   fottnas.     On   bo 
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mmvor'B  bee  ww  there  ssy  sign  of  joy  that  ai  last  tbeir  hajdahlfi 
were  o?ar,  tbeir  tmttty  Mcoml.  All  vera  too  tiivd,  too  dii>pmt«l. 
Tb«  Teiy  p«ofiI«  who  crowded  to  sm  tbem  pass  seemed  port  of  an 
tmintencting  ahov.  Stretlon  vent  at  oooe  to  the  CoauDBMiut 
mud  tdld  tlie  ttaij  of  tbrir  disaster.  Then  he  baoded  him  tht 
letter  of  Captain  TaTernay.  The  Commandant  broke  the  Mai  ud 
mul  it  through.  He  lookod  ap  at  StreUon,  a  thin  spent  figm* 
of  a  man  orermmght  with  sWi^esmen  and  ansiety. 

*Tell  me  how  and  vlten  thi*  woa  vrittao,'  wd  the  Cmd- 
loandant. 

Stretton  obeyed,  and  afler  he  had  heard,  the  Commandant  at 
with  his  hand  ihsdinf;  hi?  eyes.  Wtien  he  spoke,  his  voice  shoved 
that  he  waa  deeply  moved.  _ 

'  VoD  know  what  thv  letter  contains,  Sergeant  Ohtseo  ? '     ^ 

'  No,  my  Commandant.* 

'  Read,  then,  for  youn>e1f ' ;  and  be  passed  the  letter  aaou  bis 
office  table.  Stretton  took  it  and  read.  There  were  a  fe*  linat 
writteu — only  a  few ;  bnt  thotie  few  linfti  recommended  SeifCUi 
Ohifen  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer.  The  Commandnl 
held  out  hiB  band. 

'  That  is  like  oar  Tavemay,'  he  mid.  '  He  tbongbt  alwaji  of 
his  aoldiars.  He  wrote  it  at  once,  yoa  iee,  after  Ube  batth>  mi 
orer,  lest  he  sboold  die  and  jnatioe  nut  be  done.  Have  no  fear, 
my  friend.  It  i*  you  who  have  brought  back  to  Ouatgla  the  sm- 
vivors  of  the  Legioo.  But  you  mu->t  give  yonr  md  name.  Titett 
is  a  senitioy  before  a  soldier  is  promot«d  to  the  rank  of  offiee. 
8«^eaot  Ohlsen.  That  is  all  very  well.  Bot  Lieutenant 
Come,  TJeutcnunt  who  ?' 

He  took  up  bis  pen. 

'  StreitoD,'  replied  Tony ;  and  the  Commandant  wrote 
tbe  name. 


(nit  a»uiniud.i 
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BY  THE   DEAN   OF  WESTMINSTER. 


most  oQiupicootu  of  the  churohmeD  who  hsiped  to  make 
Bngluh  history  id  tho  Gnt  half  of  Uio  SAveuteenth  centary  had 
■Mlljr  bU  been  connected  at  Romp  [i^riod  of  their  Utm  with 
""'wrtminilur  Abbey.  Andrewet  and  Neile  were  Hoocetwively 
;  Willianu  and  IiBod  weiv  together  aa  Dean  and  Prtbuodary ; 
I^uid'a  bi«f^ph(-r,  who  wratv  the  Church  biriory  of  the 
M  WB  still  read  it  tonlay,  was  a  I'rebeDdaiy ;  aod  Hack«t, 
the  bio^rnpher  of  WilUamH,  v>io  vrote  it  from  lh«  oppoate  poini 
of  finr,  »•  ao  one  care*  to  rend  it  Dcrw,  bad  goae  np  to  Carabrid^ 
•a  a  Wastmiiwter  Bcbolar  in  I60S,  tOKetber  with  ht»  achoolfellov, 
the  deligbtftil  G«»rBc  Herbert.  Tbn  story  of  their  timeB  has  been 
oftni  bold,  and  I  have  no  claim  to  tell  it  afre»b.  The  ittoryof  the 
AUa^,  too,  it  BcceMibte  to  all  in  StiuileyV  briUiaot  pages,  and  in 
tb«  more  tecent  *  Annali '  by  whicb  our  late  Dean's  daaght«r  bat 
admbably  rapiflempotrd  that  nniqae  book.  I  have  RlMined 
whan  tbey  have  already  reaped :  but  the  gleanings  of  ituch  a 
histotj  as  otit*  are  iMt  to  be  neglected  ;  and  it  ha«  seemed  worth 
i^iile  to  piece  together  a  number  of  liitlierto  anooticcd  (acts, 
iiiHitiiiK  a  wdl-known  story  now  and  then  in  the  hope  of  giving 
a  little  life  to  wliat  might  otherwise  be  a  dull  picture. 

We  moat  of  neceeaity  begin  by  aeeking  an  introducUoo  Ut  the 
wriy  Deans.  In  tlie  Grvt  year  of  the  century  the  Dean  was  a 
v«ry  aged  man.  I'he  Uight  Wonhipful  Mr,  Oabriet  Goodman, 
IXwtor  of  Divinity  (to  give  him  hix  title  as  it  appeon  in  cotk- 
tmporaiy  documents),  had  been  Dean  for  forty  ycnrs.  He  bad 
in  1261  loecMded  I>r.  Bill.  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  6rst  Dean,  wlto  had 
coocambed  after  a  year's  endeavour  to  preside  Rimnltaneotuly 
over  tlnva  of  tlte  greatest  educational  establlBhmenta  in  Englaod, 
aa  Master  of  Trinity,  Provotrt  of  Eton,  aod  Deao  of  WeaCmiiuitar. 
Dr.  Bill's  memory  was  cherished  in  WestminKaf  School  fiir  maoy 
gvMntions;  for  in  1623,  sittyH>ne  yean  after  his  death, 
the  Tmaureir'B  aoconBta  contain  tb*  entry  of  a  ina  '  paid  to 
Tbonaa  Braring  for  mwidfaig  tba  ■eboler's  ooverlatita  gitea  bf 
Doctor  Bill  MOMiyme  Deane  of  this  Colladg*.' 

UM  de!i*w^  Bt  Iks  Rojal  lasUtnttm.  VMvt ,  k;«A  n.  \%M- 
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Bat  v«  aie  now  ooncented  with  Dr.  OoodniaR,  whi 
iiit«mts  me  u  n  member  of  my  own  College,  having  bei 
of  Christ's  from  1552  to  IflM  ;  who  moreover  owed  hia  plam  w  i 
Prebenduy.  m  I  owed  miiM.  to  the  head  of  the  f^rent  hofwe  of 
C-dl  i  &nd  who  afterwaids  as  Dean  had  Lord  Burleigh  u  hii 
Loid  High  Steward,  u  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  hsve  the  Mantoii 
of  SftliBbiiiy  to^lAy.  I  sboold  wish  to  Uoger  on  Dean  Ooodmu, 
who  muRt,  1  think,  have  been  a  lovable  man.  The  Abbey  mred 
to  him  its  new  organiestion  as  a  Coll«f;e  of  Prebendaries,  incladinf 
a  famoiu  xchool :  and  I  cannot  refraiu  from  quoting  an  fztnct 
from  a  lrtt«r  which  he  wrote  to  I/ird  Burlrigh  in  reference  to  the 
project  of  the  new  Rtatotea  in  1577;  'I  beseech  your  faoBoUT 
that  there  may  be  that  moderation  used,  which  may  be  most  eo*- 
Tvnient  for  all  in  respect.  Hitherto  I  and  the  com])aQy,  I  tbenk 
God,  have  agreed  very  brotherly,  with  grr^t  quietness,  as  any 
such  company.  I  hope.  I  would  be  sorry,  if  by  seeking  to 
things,  diKseneion  should  grow  to  anqaietne«H.' 

Bat  we  mnst  leave  Dean  Goodman,  who  is  really  a  surviv 
from   the   last  century,  and  who  will  be  buried  in  St.  Bentt**^ 
Chapel,  near  Dean  Bill,  before  the  year  has  half  ran  its  coarse. 
UiB  saocessor  will  again  be  sought  among  tlie  Prebendsriee,  ud 
wU]  again  be  n  Cambridge  man,  as  indeed  all  the  Deans  wan 
the  Gnt  hundred  years.    Lancelot  Andrewes,  master  of  Gfu 
languages,  the  witty  courtier,  the  prince  of  preachers,  and  one 
the  saintKect  names  of  the  English  Charch,  had  been  a  Pret 
dary  for  &>ur  years,  when,  oo  the  nomination  of  the  Lord 
Steward,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  he  was  appointed 
I  find  by  certain  lists  of  preachert  at  the  Cbap<'l   Boyal,  whic 
have  somehow  strayed  into  our  muniment  room,  that  with  Andte«« 
began  the  tradition,  which  still  remains  in  force,  in  acoordanN 
with  which  the  (iood  I-Mday  sennon  at  St.  Jame^s  is  proaebsd 

I  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.     His  memory  is  preserved  at  ths 
Deanery  by  a  curious  old  portrait  on  wood,  by  the  coloured  gisst 

'  In  the  Jencho  pariour,  and  by  the  wainstxit  there  and  in  the  rooia_ 
above.     In  1G05,  after  giving  us  nine  of  tb«  best  years  of  his  lit 
he  became  BLthop  of  Chichester ;  but  he  never  forgot  to  pmv 
TO  hri^^vptov  funkurrriptoif,  '  the  West  Monastery,*  as  he  vaUti  i 
in  his  famous  book  of  devotions. 

Oar    new    Dean,    Ricltard    Neile,    was    installed     on    that 
notorious  day,  the  original  '  Fifth  of  November.'     He  presented  ^ 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  refined  and  gracefol  scholar  whom  i^M 
cacoeeded;  be  bad  forced  his  own  way  np,  and  wns  a  clonu^n 
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^Rboogh  ■  poveifot  coaitm.  We  tee  tbe  two  ex-Ppans  at  a  lat«r 
^period  rtandiag  by  the  chair  of  Kiug  James,  who  ktivw  th«  good 
pointa  of  each  and  trtuted  both.  '  My  Lord,'  aaid  the  King, 
'cannot  I  take  my  iiabject<)'  money  wittioul  all  tUia  formality  in 
Parliament  ? '  Kcile,  now  Bishop  of  Dorbam,  replies :  '  God  for- 
bid. Sir,  bat  yoa  should ;  yon  are  the  breath  of  our  noftriU.' 
TbB  IQng  tan»  to  AndtevM.  the  Bivliop  of  Winchester  :  '  Well, 
my  Lord,  what  ny  yon  ? '  '  Sir,  I  have  no  nkiil  to  judge  of 
iwltametitaiy  caiuea.'  *  No  pat-oBH.  my  Lord ;  answrr  me  pi«- 
■iBtly.'  '  Tbm,  Sir,  I  tbiok  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  ray  toother 
VtBe'*  money,  for  be  offer*  it.' 

Biduid  Neile  voa  a  Westmineter  boy,  when  the  famous 
William  Camden  wm  onrseoaod  mavter.  Ulc  fiiDx-r  wim  a  tallow- 
chandler  io  King  Street.  Deao  Qoodman  saw  the  lad's  abilities, 
•ltd  sent  him  to  Cambridge  in  \5S0.  An  unknown  benefactor  (it 
TBB  th«  Lady  Mildred,  Lord  Burleigh's  leaniFd  wife)  had  just  given 
•eholanbipe  to  Kt.  John's  College,  the  hoUlrrii  of  whicti  wen*  to 
be  called  Dr.  Goodman's  scholars.  But  (or  thu  bounty,  says  Neile, 
'  I  thinke  I  fthoulde  nerer  hare  hdo  sent  to  the  Umvexutie,  but 
that  tbe  best  of  my  Fortune  vookl  have  bin  to  have  become  «ome 
Bookeaellen  apprentice  in  Paules  Cburcheyord ;  To  which  IVade  of 
life  Ur.  Orante  then  Schoolemaster  here  penmadcd  my  Mother  to 
hara  disposed  of  mee.'  His  graLituicle,  when  be  returned  to  lire 
)m>v  h  Dean,  was  cizpreswd  by  his  sending  up  two  or  three  boyt 
to  tbe  UniveiBity  every  year. 

He  mad«  no  ndmimble  Dean,  busy  and  business-like,  putting 
tbe  eoUe^  estates  and  occoonls  into  order,  n-pairinf;  Henry  VII. 's 
Cb^iel,  even  mending  the  wax  effigioi  of  the  kings,  He  most 
bsTe  kept  more  rtale  than  his  pndeeMSOta,  for  he  found  his 
boose  too  small,  and  built  a  quaint  little  chamber  on  the  top  of 
tb«  long  wooden  gallery.  Hf  aim  built '  for  tlio  Deanes  OM  a 
Ivge  ^able  sufficient  to  receave  14  or  10  Geldings,'  which 
with  the  conchhoujw  and  other  rooms  ooat  tb«  immense  sum,  for 
those  days,  of  £100.  But  though  he  spent  boldly  in  every  dii«>* 
tk»  his  KDod  maiugement  largely  incrtaced  oar  rerenoes,  which 
■ot  kng  before  had  been  exceedingly  scanty.  Ha  made  William 
ITeJle,  his  elder  brother,  a  kind  of  /aetotun^,  giving  him  i-arioua 
lay  posts  in  the  college.  Their  btlter  Paul  had  died  six  years 
tirturi  Rlebanl  wmt  up  to  Oambsid^,  and  Sibill,  their  motber, 
after  leas  than  a  tvelvemootb  became  Mn.  Newell.  Her  sob 
Bobert  Newell  was  presented  to  the  Abbey  living  of  Islip  in  1Q09, 
and  be  became  a  Prebendary  in  1630.    8o  tbe  good  Dean,  likeoll 
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otben  of  hie  time,  *  providml  for  his  ovn.'  He  Amoged  mw^ 
over  that  hu  mother  should  lie  is  the  great  Dorth  porch  :  sod  at 
his  T«T7  last  Chapter  meetinf;  h«  Mcared  a  nmarkable  t«stimoiiitl 
(or  hiRwelf  and  his  wife  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  of  a  small  pm 
behind  the  polpit  tor  Mrs.  Xeile's  ose  vhen  she  might  happen  te 
be  in  Wesbniiiatex,  and  a  key  for  himself  to  the  seat  vhere  the 
leaacnu  ««n  read  in  the  choir.  He  wa»  evidently  reluctant  to 
aerer  his  ootanecUon  with  the  great  church  which  he  bad  served  so 
veil ;  and  it  i»  interesting  to  find  him  back  again  two  years  aTur 
be  had  ceased  to  be  Dean,  with  a  special  mandate  (rom  the  Kiag 
for  thf  rrmoval  to  Ihf  Abbry  of  the  body  of  Mary  Qoeeo  of  Scot*. 

He  was  with  n»  fire  yeArs,  in  the  last  two  of  which  be  wsi 
Biabop  of  Rochester  as  wtjl.  He  then  left  us  to  climb  the  Isdds 
of  preferment  as  Bishop  meeeestTely  of  Lichfield,  of  Lancoln,  at 
Dorbam,  of  Winchester ;  dying  at  RereDty-eight  as  Archbishop  of 
York,  just  a  couple  of  days  before  the  Long  Parliament  miet,aiidtbs 
deluge  began.  Hv  Wiw  a  good  churchmao,  and  we  shall  hear  of  him 
acnin,  for  be  was  the  making  of  bis  cliaplain  Laud,  for  wbwn  W 
obtained  the  promise  of  a  prebend  in  the  year  that  he  ceaaed  to 
be  Dean.  Tlic  tao  men  bad  both  ri»«u  from  the  ninkit,  and  tbo 
son  of  the  tallow-chandler  of  Westminster  was  the  steadbst 
patnm  and  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  son  of  the  cloth-merchant  of 
Beading.  The  next  Dean  was  George  Montaigne  (or  Mountain), 
who  came  to  u*  at  the  end  of  1610.  He  left  ua  for  tlie  Bishopnc 
of  LincoUi  in  1617,  bat  his  affection  for  the  neighboorhood  of  thv 
Court  seema  to  have  led  him  to  rent  a  prehendal  house  and  spead 
a  large  sum  of  money  upon  it,  as  we  sliall  nee  later  on.  Thii 
feature  of  his  somewhat  uuattxactive  chaiacter  reappears  in  tiw 
story  by  which  he  it  bc«t  remembered.  He  had  come  back  to 
bo  Bishop  of  London  in  16S0.  Eight  years  later  King  Chatl» 
wished  to  tiansfer  him  to  Darliam,  ia  order  to  bring  Iaoi]  \o 
London.  But  tJte  mountain  refused  to  be  moved,  and  yielded  at 
la.<<t  only  ou  the  undenrtanding  that  the  utmost  of  bis  remonl 
should  be  '  from  London  House  in  the  City  to  Durham  Uousa  i 
the  Strand.'  As  a  matter  of  hct,  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
York  provided  him  with  a  yet  more  honouiahK-  and  less  remote 

When  Dr.  Mountain  left  m  in   1617,  that  cnrioos  advenl 
the  Archbishop  ot  tipalato  ho)>«l  to  have  got  his  place,  bat  it 
given  to  Dr.  Tol»on  (or  Tona!«on).*     In  those  days  the  TVan 
aoouMomed  to  grant  dispensations  to  paiiehioners  of  St.  Margaret 

*  The  naocTtaiot J  of  Uio  nsrac  1*  •xplnisBd  wben  wedltoovetUiatfati 
Damn  w>»  lOTiiiwonR  tChwiwr  BtfUtav,  f.  UT). 
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whldi  WH  then  ander  liis  exdosire  juniiiiiction,  Dr.  TounMD 
med  to  hmd  the  fees  received  for  these  clUjieiiB&tioiis  to  Lha 
{«ri>h  oreraeen  for  dutribatioD  to  Ui«  poor.  TU«ii  recripla  for 
1618  indtide  rach  items  aa  thU : — 

Of  tb*  right  wwlL  llr.  Dotr.  TDBamn.  Dmiw  o(  WmUd.,  (or  UecBM  by  Um 
Bttda  to  «!•  FlMbo  b  lb>  Lni  ««aMn,  TfcUUert : 

Of  iW  Bight  hooofshk  LordFkgHt  tor  ■  Uocna  .  .  .  jxif  viii*. 

One  of  Us  Iktett  exploit*  w  De*D  was  to  Iwbid  '  ladies  in  yrllow 
ni&  to  be  admitted  into  bis  Cbarch.'  It  appeals  that  be  had 
uisoDdoitood  a  visL  eiprawvd  by  King  Jameii  in  tbts  regard.  A 
fivtidght  later  he  left  tis  for  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury ;  but  he 
died  the  Dext  ymr.  aod  the  case  of  Mn.  Tountion  and  ber  fifteen 
cluJdiCT  mts  K  piteous  tbst  ber  brother.  Dr.  Davenaat,  was 
appmated  to  the  tacont  see.  Yet  Mrs.  Toqukoh  cannot  have  been 
penniless,  for  in  1634  I  find  a  lease  grunted  to  'Uai^areC 
ToonsoQ  of  Sarum,  widow,'  of  tbe  Ancre'a  Uonse,  called  after  the 
old  aiK-borite  of  Vt'estmiiut*r.  wbicli  nbuttvd  on  the  south  side 
of  St.  Margaret's  chancel.  There  is  a  Chapter  Order,  however, 
which  IbrUds  her  to  eject  the  conte,  the  Eunoos  Dr.  baae 
Bargrare,  allenrards  Dean  of  Cknt«rbttr]r. 

For  the  Best  twenty  years  Westminster  Abbey  was  to  play  a 
notable  part  in  English  history,  for  John  Williflms  catoe  as  Dean  to 
July  1620,  and  William  I^ud  as  Prebendary  in  Jan.  1631.  I  coii> 
eon  myielf  «ily  with  them  as  tliey  appear  a*  figures  on  our  domea> 
tie  stage.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Williams  bad  entered  ftt.  John's 
CbDi^e,  Cambridge ;  at  the  same  age,  bat  nin«-  years  before,  Laud 
bad  entered  St.  John's  Collage.  Oxford.  Williams's  Crieiid  and 
biagi^>ber  was  a  Combridgv  man,  John  Uiickel :  IawI's  was  an 
Oxlbnl  man,  Peter  lleylyn.  Willmms  wos  promoted  early ;  he  was 
Vma  of  Westminster  at  thirty-nine.  IawI  was  promoted  late,  and 
cmbiUeied  thereby ;  be  was  Prebendoty  of  Westminster  at  forty- 
•Igbi,  and  there  is  a  trace  of  dis«atL<(aetion  in  the  entry  in  Us 
XHaiy:  'Having  had  the  advowson  of  it  ten  years  the  Novembw 
before.'  The  rivalry  of  these  two  able  men  came  to  bean  import«nt 
eJemaot  in  the  history  of  their  time :  they  both  ioogfat  Oanterbnty, 
and  Uwy  endnl  one  at  Canterhnry  and  the  other  at  York.  Tbeiv 
is  MM  piece  of  paper,  and  perhaps  only  one,  which  cootiiinB  their 
aatograpbs  together,  belore  they  had  arrived  at  episcopal  siguatore*. 
laud's  first  Chapter  Meeting  was  on  May  4, 1631,  and  the  foUosring 
Order  is  signed  at  the  top  1^  '  John  Williams '  as  Dean,  and  at  the 
bottoiD  fay  '  William  Laud '  as  the  junior  of  the  Prebeaduica  -j— 
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U  b  aIm  ooattBtcd  ado  In  fsU  chaptw  sail  now  onlerad  aiul  dwr 
Itr.  D«0<i«  of  WHtodaaUr  and  tlic  PrabcodHlaa  rtridonl  hurv  or  u  uum  i 
he  (4aU  call  to  tlie  DOBbw  o(  lU  ataU  h»To  foU  pQwre  ...  to  tbc  altadn 
of  K  Imm  now  ukcn  bi  tniM  fwUi*  good  of  UwooUvdK,  b  Ilia  buds  o(  Mr.  Bl 
WjTMi :  and  U17  otbar  thine*  "  Udapa,  oooemiag  tho  qiMiiitfi  at  a  cwq 
tcnya  Ilka  to  i«ove  a  ndia  tn  law,  about  as  bouae  tor  Hr.  Dr.  l^ad,  Dean  ( 
OtoMats.  bcloaEfiiR  10  hbiiaaPt«bMiilarjof  Uii«cli«robe,ajail  tha  wUobhtl 
dlipoaanaid  of,  wUch  ««l»p«tDc»diiip*ao*abl*fttidqitW  mamiar.  ... 

Befoie  Land  »igDMl  another  Chapter  Order  he  had  ha^| 
Bishopof  St.  [)avids,aactwn>t«hua»e)r  OuU:  jVoistww.  Hisol 
had  nttained  Car  greater  distinction.  When  Lord  Keeper  Kruid 
Bacon  was  rjpct«'d  from  hia  office  fi>r  scandalous  practictv,  KiD) 
James  protested  that '  he  would  have  a  clei^ymao  :  he  would  ha? 
DO  more  lawycn,  for  they  are  all  so  naived  in  corruption  that  the; 
canitot  g«t  away  horn  it.'  So  he  choae  the  Ueon  of  Westmintta 
who  had  hevn  Chaplun  to  I^rd  Ke«i>er  Egt^rton.  Wlipn  tli 
Lords  objected  that  they  were  to  have  oTcr  thiim  a  man  who  »a 
not  oue  of  them»elveK,  the  King  made  him  Ksbop  of  Lincoln,  witi 
a  special  license  to  retain  the  Deanery  of  Wettminst^r. 

We  are  now  ready  to  read  the  Chapter  Order  of  December  -4 
1622:— 

It  b  otdned  and  (I«cn«d  by  oonmian  oooMnt  of  tbe  Bight  revcnaal  Fafti 
1b  Ood,  ttM  Lord  RIiAofi  of  Uneobiv,  Lord  Kaepw  of  tliegraat«a«aleof  Bngtaai 
and  Dcaao  of  tlie  061kciat«  ohorobe  cf  St  Peter  In  Mfeam',  and  lbs  cha;iUri 
th«  MDo*.  Wbcgraw  for  tb«  regaialag:  of  one  of  Um  Prebeoduto*  bmuca,  iUmI 
1b  St.  Uaifsn***  cbomba  raid,  lalelj  1b  tbe  |MMM*ion  of  Dr.  Balkeljr  Prebtndn; 
and  efawa  dtmlwil  by  leaae  oato  VDllam  Haffl  Gent.,  to  ibo  nsf  of  Ibt  im 
Buhop  of  Londoo  Ifaan  Dfaaa  of  Wwlm'.  Uw  •«■)  of  200  ti.  «M  to  be  repaid  Utl 
aaiil  Locil  BUbop  o(  l^bodoa  Ib  ooaatdaraticci  of  hU  charges  eipeoded  ta  n 
p^rii«  tlio  mid  bunae.  Uiattbe  mm  of  lOOIi.  ibooM  bo  i«ld  b;  tbe  Lord  BlAi 
of  8L  Dsvldi  tn  r*KajdoriU«eniolBgUieuidboiue,fonf)alKd.iiiultbBtl(ai 
BOro  «bou1d  b«  paled  by  tba  Dean*  nnd  chapter :  ofwbldi  ram  ilieDeanea 
ohapter  have  preMnUy  laid  dowooMM.  Id  part :  and  tbe  maalnder  of  tbe  aatd  lOt 
my  I.ard  Keeper  It  ptcaaed  to  by  dow&e  for  the  pTWent.aiMl  to  rec«iiro  tbe  ^aa  I 
tbe  two  ebaptets  next  uuuingc  by  eren  portlooL  And  It  U  fanbor  deore«d  I 
Um  Dnne  and  chapter  aforcMud.  that  Ibo  said  Lord  BUbop  of  Bt.D«Tldeb« 
tlderatloiii  of  hie  chatxee,  and  nunye  dbbnned.  shall  notice  by  binuwU.  orb 
Xxaonto«s,  tbe  earn  of  SON.. to  be  tc^d  to  Mot,  by  hb  next  eDcceaaeir  in  tbeat 
booM  and  Prebend,.  .  . 

From  these  Orders  it  woold  appear  that  the  junior  Prubeodu 
was  somewhat  of  a  stomay  petrel  at  his  Sret  entrance  amongst  a 
To  ondentand  tbe  positiOD  we  most  study  some  hitherto  tu 
written  pages  of  onr  donwatic  hjftory.  As  late  as  1740,  when  t 
tdie  aid  of  a  grant  from  Parliament  the  site  was  cleared, , 
were  two  prebendal  honsei  on  the  north  aide  of  the  nav 
three  smaller  tr-nemente  betw(!«n  them.  The  artists  have 
disapprOTed  of  them,  and  every  picture  that  I  have  be«n  able  f 
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sbo«i  Um  site  u  clear  u  it  {■  lo^y.  But  the  one  which  i&tcruts 
u  CKMt,  the  boose  aearest  the  north  porch,  was  occa[Hed  b;  a 
Prabesdvj  in  tho  time  of  King  Edaiml  VI.  Ad  Act  of  Farlia- 
nMDt  of  1553,  defining  the  preoiii^  of  the  cborch,  ape&ka  of  '  the 
PiebesiUnea  house  now  in  the  poMesiiion  of  Bunanl  Sandyforth,' 
Cbrke,  ooo  of  tl»  Pnbendnrics  of  the  uid  Chorche,  sad  ttia 
gtoonde  and  other  bowseis  adtoyninge  to  the  same  bowse  on  tiie 
Bortha  put*  of  tiie  «aid  Churcbi-*.'  In  1590  we  find  Dr.  fiolkeley 
Ib  thif  botue ;  for  '  a  teoetnent  or  lodg '  next  to  him  was  then  let 
to  a  notable  citizen  of  Wrjitminftcr,  Maurice  Pickering,  who  with 
Joan  his  wife  had  presented  the  burgesses  with  their  now  famoos 
cnp  two  year*  before.  We  first  coioe  acro*«  Maurice  Pickering  as  a 
verger  in  lfi72,  and  then  as  allowed  to  have  a  deputy  in  that  office. 
He  was  for  a  long  timi*  k^perof  the  Qat^houie.  In  1592,  be  a»i 
'  Joan  his  wife '  are  allowed  to  have  '  a  quill  of  water  at  their  own 
ooetsto  tbeir  new  house'  &om  the  botue  of  Dr.  Bnlkeley. 

So  far  then  we  have  two  bouses.  Dr.  Balkeley,  Pnbeadaiy.  and 
Maoiice  Pickering,  Gent.,  living  aide  by  tide.  We  shall  presently 
find  a  stable,  and  Uien  a  house,  farther  west  close  by  the  towar. 
1b  1S04  Mr.  Pickering  is  gone,  and  ilugh  Parlor  and  Edmund  hu 
•DO  are  Dr.  Balkeley**  neighboura.  Then  the  liouse  i«  let  to  Sir 
£dw.  Zoocbe  (1608),  and  then  Dudley  Norton,  soon  to  be 
Jtnigbted,  cones  in  IGIO. 

In  this  year  wo  get  our  first  sight  of  the  stable  next  lo  this 
II  is  let  to  William  Man  and  William  Ncale.  The 
was  son  of  Williun  Man,  and  collector  to  the  Dean  and 
Ch^iter.  His  motber.  Widow  Man,  bad  married  again,  and  we 
hare  the  account  of  what  it  cost  William  Meredith,  Dr.  Goodman's 
aactwtaiy,  to  woo  and  secure  this  lady.  Tliu  latter  wan  elder 
brother  of  Dean  Neite.  When  Neile  was  IMiibop  of  Lichfield  or  of 
Dnrhatn  it  suited  him  to  have  this  stable.  But  later  the  site 
was  used  to  build  another  prebeodal  booae.  ilere  Dr.  Dumnt  de 
Bieralt  lived  in  1674,  and  Dr.  Barker  from  1716  till  it  was  cleared 
away  atuat  1740. 

This  ttoiy  is  pot  together  out  of  old  Wsea  and  Chapter  Orion, 
and  move  ndgbt  be  said  of  Maurice  Pickering's  bouse,  as  <  <;.  that 
it  was  BOmmonly  called  '  Mason's  l^odge,'  and  tliat  iu  plaoe  was 
takeo  in  1668  by  three  small  haosea,  built  by  one  John  Shorter, 
who  oadartook  to  rctnove  oertato  iosanitar}-  arrangements  bard 
bar  the  4bbaybottresses. 
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Bat  «v  ratut  ntorn  to  Dr.  Bolkeiey,  who  lonK  sorvit 
neigbboar,  Mr.  Pickering;.  He  omcmI  liow*\-er  Xn  livtt  in  thu 
booae,  oimI  it  was  Irt  for  forty  jtm  to  miUam  Man  in  1613, 
■li4^  Dr.  Mounuin  wu  TVvn.  Dr.  Bulkclt^y  had  aiirr«adpr«d  \t 
into  Ifae  baods  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  in  161C  hi:  wii 
assigned  in  lien  of  it  'a  great  stone  bon^e '  nritbin  the  CUm. 
Thia  *M  tbt?  bouse  long  called  '  the  Dean'a  hoosR,'  b«canw  thf 
Dean  had  occupied  it  daring  the  t«n  aohaf^jr  joare  in  vhi^h  & 
Bishop  of  WeiitminHter  wa«  in  the  Deanery.  In  1662  it  vw 
rcbnilt  by  Ini^o  Jooea  for  Colonel  Ashbambain,  wbo  bought  111* 
sit«,  «birh  only  retornMl  to  th«  Chapter  in  1741,  when  the  iiooEes^ 
ODtcide  in  tbe  churchyard  were  pulled  do«-n. 

'tt'bvn  tJiis  bouse  wax  «ssipi«d  to  Dr.  Bulkeley,  it  vrh  fartl 
atipaUUKl  tbat  it  nhonld  ro  to  his  Hnpcessor,  '  if  he  be  Dr.  Ni 
only.'  But  Dr.  Newell  did  not  succeed  Dr.  Bulkeley.  He 
Neile's  half-brother,  and  doubtless  through  him  had  obt«ised 
iminiise  of  a  prebend.  Uia  hopes,  however,  were  realised  nme 
months  before  Dr.  Bulkeley  died,  l^ud  succeeded  Bulkeley, 
What  boofie  was  he  to  have  ?  William  ^lan  bail  sublet  the  I 
ootKidv  to  Dr.  Mountain,  formerly  Dean.  But  Dr.  MotuitAin 
JQBt  nou'  mifpvting  to  [»ndon  Hoii^e;  and  so  L>r.  Bulkeley's 
houae  oould  be  got  by  armnf^rmeiit  vrilb  William  .Man.  The 
sum  of  200f.  vras  due  to  tbe  new  Kshnp  of  London  for  inipr 
ment« ;  and  the  two  Chapter  Orders  show  (I)  that  litud  cUia 
this  bouse  as  of  right,  and  (3)  that  Williams's  liberality  be 
smooth  the  dif&culty  about  tbe  money. 

So  the  sad  little  Prebendary  got  his  hoaw  on  the  Hunlenl 
of  tJie  Abbey,  with  jiou'er  to  come  in  and  nut  by  what  tnditiO 
calls  '  th«  Demons'  door ' ;  while  the  cheerful  Dean,  bis  junior, 
waa  on  the  south  side,  enjoying  in  tbe  sunshine  tbe  prefennrol* 
in  Church  and  State  whieh  are  indiL-nted  Ity  bis  signatore  '  io' 
liocolB,  C.S.  et  Dec ;  Westin.'  Aa  a  matter  of  foot,  it  was  sevtnl 
ycArs  before  laud  moved  into  hia  house,  for  be  preferrHl  la 
reeide  with  Bishop  Neile  at  Durham  Hou»e  in  the  Btrand. 
when  that  house  was  required  for  tbe  ambasiador-ejitraonltii 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  wax  wmint;  over  with  the  Kay»i 
Uenriettji  Maria,  on  January  S,  162C,  the  move  wns  ht 
made.  His  hooks  ven  hardly  on  the  shalvM  when  be  CmuiJ 
himself  practically  resptmaible  for  a  task  which  involved  m«el) 
hiiitorical  inquiry,  the  drawing  up  of  the  OoronatiiHi  S^^oe  lot 
the  n^nr  king  Charles.  Laud's  star  wna  now  in  tbe  aaoeedaBt 
and  Williams,  no  longer  I  J>rd  Keeper,  a-ae  prohibited  from  oomiiu 
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to  Wertmtiuter.  Ijuid  acUd  aa  Depotj-Desa  at  tlio  wpll-<Htlerecl 
ooranatjoo.  the  ono  Ihiog  (m  tor  u  I  oan  find)  Tor  which  we  at 
Weatmiaater  have  special  auue  to  remeinb«r  hiiu. 

Tbrre  if  a  ctirMnu  sequel  to  the  story  of  Land's  houfie.  Dr. 
Kicbard  Steward  became  a  Pn-bendory  in  163«,  and  in  1040  he 
vaj  Prolocutor  of  the  Eudoos  Coavocation  wUiob  cootinued  iU 
KittingB  in  Henry  VU.'s  Cbai>el  aftvr  the  :Short  Piu-i ininrnt  had 
been  diuolved.  We  loani  from  I'eter  Ucjrlyn's  Life  of  Laud 
(pp.  433,  438)  that  a  oertAin  coomuttee  '  inn  deured  b;  tltg 
Prolocutor  (o  hold  th^ir  imiHiugs  in  hts  hoose,  eitunte  oo  tha 
Mortb-iido  of  the  Abbey-I^'hurcb.  and  titerefore  most  ooDTenient 
boUi  to  hiraself  and  to  them.'  The  l/ntg  FkrliaoieDt  sooo  after^ 
.  waida  svqA  away  Ue«n  aod  Prebendaries,  and  they  assigtwd  Dr. 
I  Steward's  bouse  tu  their  .Sorjrutiil-ut-AnnK.  Or.  Steward  waa 
Domioally  Dean  after  Williams  bwume  Archbiiibop  of  York,  but 
be  died  at  Paris  during  the  liiterreguum.  Wlieu  the  Kiag  came 
to  his  own  aK*'"-  *  mandate  wiw  seat  to  lh«  new  Uoiui,  Dr.  Earles, 
U>  exhume  the  bodies  of  the  Common  wealth  leaders  who  had 
b^en  bariMlnttheeastend  of  Ili^nry  VIL'n  Chapel.  Thereinninaof 
Pym  axml  others  were  thrown  into  a  pit  in  the  churchyard  '  near 
the  badc'door  of  one  of  the  PrrU-ndarie«.'  It  is  tbe  grim  irony 
of  history  :  for  this  had  bi>«a  Laod'a  back  door. 

When  we  turn  from  I>eana  and  PcebeodariM  and  try  tu  [uctore 
Um  intvior  of  the  church  during  our  i>enod  we  are  at  n  lo«#  for 
KOidaBce.  The  pictures  of  succesaive  coronations  are  oseless, 
partly  because  th«  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  church  was  ujr* 
mt.  and  yet  more  bemue  the  aitiats  took  uo  trouble  to  giro  a 
eoTTMi  idea  of  the  building.  We  most  pick  up  what  we  can 
from  DOT  Chapter  books,  accounts,  and  muniments. 

Id  the  time  of  Dran  Neile  the  altar  was  well  nred  for.     The 

great  sum  of  SSl.  was  spent  on  '  a  large  backi^  Front  nf  CloaUie  at 

gold  and  blue  Telrett.'     Out  of  the  polls  offered  by  King  Jame« 

and  his  Quven  at  their  coronation   was  made  a  f{ilandid  altar 

^^lotb.  and  another  «u  provided  at  tbe  cost  of  ^2l.  for  daily  use. 

^B     Westminster  was  cotwervative  in  Its  ritual,  aad   Itad  main- 

^fcimd  throughout  our  period  tba  use  of  oopes  and  wafer  breads, 

PKhieb  tbe  Puritanism  of  othar  ptocat  badabudnoed.     The  wafars 

were,  no  doubt,  of  tbe  larger  ProtestaaL  form  ordered  in  Qiiepn 

SUabatb'a  time.  a&dBavarsloca  disallowed.  Coain  says,' ■  Though 

ma  no  OBeeasi^,  yet  then  was  a  liberty  still  resarvcd  of 
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uiiig  vafer-bread,  which  bu  continnMl  in  divera  chorehos  of 
knplom, Slid  WestminiitorriH' one,  till  the  17th  of  KingChai! 
la  1814  the  P&rliam^nt  decided  that  the  whole  Honic  was  to 
ncnre  the  CoDUnmuon,  not  at  Westmimtei-  Abbey,  '  for  feare  of 
oopef  and  wsfer  cake*.'  but  at  St.  Mnrfforet'^-  When  thn  PaiBa- 
ment  next  met,  seven  yean  hiter.  Williams  was  the  Dean,  aad  i 
note  ii  prraerwd  to  the  effect  tliai '  tlie  Speaker  of  the  Commow 
Mqounted  the  House  that  the  Deas  and  Chapter  of  Westmiiula 
reftue  to  permit  them  to  receive  the  Cotnmunioii  there,  beoaiur 
they  were  not  first  asked,  and  becaoee  the  preacher  was  notoite 
of  them^lves ;  bat  that  if  Ihey  wouM  iqjpoint  a  canon  preacbor, 
they  might  receive  the  Communioa  with  ordinary  bread  ;  aoi)  that 
the  Uotue  rejected  thu  offer,  and  chose  the  Temple  Church.' 
tbs  end,  however,  'the  Uoa»  recotred  the  Communion  at 
Bt's,  and  Dr.  Uther  preached  the  sermon.'  The  A 
^yns  willing  to  yield  on  a  point  of  ritual,  but  not  on  a  point 
privil^e ;  and  ao  b^an  the  connection  of  the  House  of  ComtiKKU 
with  si.  Margaret's  Church,  where  th«  Dmd  was  ready  ts  aJkiv 
tlMm  a  freer  band. 

The  pevs  in  the  choir,  which  was  completely  screened  off 
from  the  tianseptc,  were  the  nalject  of  mnch  controtrmy  at  * 
later  time.  We  may  therefore  note  with  interest  an  entjy  Jo 
Dean  Keile's  account* :  '  Item,  sett  op  in  the  Church  abont 
preaching  place  for  the  better  sort  to  sit  in  in  service  and  •erwi 
time,  t«n  scveralt  large  PewM  of  vtrongc  wainscott,  which 
some  alteration.1  done  about  ttie  Prebends  Stalls  cost '  over  3if. 
Simultaneously  we  read  a  Chiq)tcr  Ordtrr  (1 G06) :  *  That  the  pe- 
bends  stalls  in  the  Queers  shalbe  miwle  newe,  to  have  all  the  pre- 
bends siti  together,  halfe  on  the  one  side  and  halfe  on  tb« 
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side,  every  one  sittinge  acoordinge  to  his  dignity  and  degree, 
Sab-Deane  still  keepinge  biif  ancient  place.* 

I  hs^'e  already  mentioned  Mrs.  NHIe's  '  little  pew  behind  the 
pulpit.'     Tlie  pulpit  wM  then   (and   indeed  till    1779)  dd  t1 
south  tide.     Near  it  was  a  great  pew,  with  King  Richard  II.'f< 
portrait  banging  up  on  the  screen  behind  it.     Twenty  years  1 
this  pew  was  a  point  of  fierce  dSspote.     The  Prebendaries 
come  to  prefer  it  to  their  stalls ;  but  Dean  Williams  claimed  it  u 
his  preserve,  and  vuuld  only  allow  the  nobility  to  sit  with  him  theie. 

In  1631  there  was  added  to  the  Chapter  a  clever  litttr 
man  named  Peter  Heylyn.  who  was  Land's  chaplain.  Beside* 
Land's  quarrel,  he  had  a  quarrel  of  his  own  with  the  Ueao, 
who  ten  years  before  had  been  ordered  to  call  in  a  book  of 
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Ilia,  and  only  •  w«ek  befoi«  had  reAucd  him  insUtnlloD  to  • 
living,  on  the  graand  that  it  wai  mi  in  the  King's  gift  but  in  hia 
own.  PftUr  mad*  a  cave  in  U)«  Chapter,  and  with  three  other 
I      jonioct  drew    up  a  charge  of  thirty-six   articles    against  the 
'       Dean,  wboee  Mi^miee  had  alrend^   tnede  despenite  aUempt*  to 
wiaeat  him.     They  preferred  a   petition   to  the  not  anwilliog 
King.    But  the  Dcao  of  Westminster  is  notoriooBly  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  a  Boyal  CoDuninion  had  to  be  appointed  ooaatntinK  of 
the  tro  Archhisbop«,  three  lay  I^rdfi,  and  two  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  articles  are  partical&ily  intenMiting  now,  as  the  trivLftlity  of 
thai  details  affords  oa  many  glimpses  into  the  domestic  life  of 
the  place.     I^rst  they  should   scancIaLise  the  public  (pethapa 
ivther  lest  their  absurdity  ehould   be  too  obvious)  Peter  was 
ordered   to  translate  them    into  I^in.      For  a  year   and   nine 
months  nothing  happened,  and  the  rrebendarin  hod  to  present 
a  new  jietition  with  fresh  allegations,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
matter  of  the  pew.     It  is  [Jain  that  they  saw  that  they  ooold  not 
gat  rid  of  the  Dean,  and  th^  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
Mcm-ery  of  the  pew.     The  only  satisfiw:tion  that  they  finally  got 
was  a  decurioo  that  they  might  sit  in  the  pew,  and  '  that  none 
lAiould  sit  there  with   them   but  Lords  of  the  Parliament,  and 
^^£arls'  eldest  sods,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.' 
^H      Once  more  the  pew.     The  Deoa  has  been  four  yean  in  the 
^nWer :  be  has  jmt  got  oat  through  a  turn  in  the  political  wheel, 
^•Dd  be  retorni  in  boooor  to  the  Abbey.    He  is  sitting  in  tha 
pew.  and  Peter  Heylyn  is  in  the  pulpit  above  him,  preaching 
BMdentioa  and  charity  with  irritating  innuendoea.     At  lost  the 
Dean's  temper  is  up,  and  knocking  loudly  with  his  staff  upon  the 
piil[iit  he  eric*, '  Ko  more  of  that  point,  no  more  of  that  point, 
Ptterl*     *I  have  a  little  more  to  say,  my  Lord,  and  then  I  have 
UlJflne.' 

^B  And  yet  once  again  we  have  a  sight  of  the  pew,  throogh  the 
^BfM  of  a  Westminiter  boy,  who  lived  long  aderwanlH  as  n  Pro- 
^RNBdary  in  thud's  bouse,  the  famoas  Robert  South.  William 
Stnrag  is  in  the  polpit  now  (a  Puritan  divine  whose  first  Abb^ 
wmoa  was  entitled  '  Ooepel  Order  a  Church's  Beauty "),  and  '  the 
leading  grandees  of  the  Caction  in  the  pew  under  it.'  But  by 
this  time  many  other  pews  bad  been  »et  up.  The  altar  wo*  gone 
6ntn  its  place:  the  tspeetria  surrounding  the  nnotoary  had 
faea  eorrird  off  to  adom  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sancttuuy 
itself  was  occopied  by  a  golleiy  of  pews.  The  oafpenter** 
aatimalfe  are  preeerved,  and  also  a  plan  of  the  work,  showli^^AJaA 
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Allotawnt  of  the  pevs.     '  Lcvd  Bradsfaaw,*  who  tbea  oocnpied 
Deaooy,  at  on  the  south  side,  and  opposite  Mt  Ur.  Bnitby. 
had  made  hU  monitor   pny  for    King   Charles,  as   Sonth 
vitoen,  *a  few  boun  before  his  sacred  head  was  mil  ofT.' 

*  Gocpd  Order  a  Ohnrofa's  Besnty '  may  find  a  farther  illai 
UoB  in  the  (bllowing  glowing  account  of  the  «ervic«s  in  the  Al 
tinder  the  new  regime ; —  ^ 

lad  kbort  Um  3«  d  Uii«  liutant  Jbrct,  my  InteaigMce  pttt  mel 
httn  tomake  ventioaorOodVkilmlmbltaiiilBaKwiMOTderiDgBiid  Af 
of  tidies  to  tb*  Klory  o(  bin  Nano.  >oy  o(  bU  ehUdiMi.  and  Tesstioa  «(  Ui 
Ami*  ^  itfMti  BAd  iDkligakitt  BecmlM  of  HtftrmaHon ;  b  the  bioM  isr 
•tnag*  *lt«nUi»  of  llio  faoe  o(  UiUigt  in  tli«  Catltdrail  CkiirA  mt 
■riMt#r.  Kmaely.  tfasl  wt)««M  tb«t»  wu  want  lobe  hMrd,  noUifii||rallliai 
Jhartaf-Btyn.  toodng  and  «)iuakiiig  ftfwi  Piff,  and  iho  CWA«ab«U  0 
of  M»titg,MBA  I  know  Dol  what  lf«tb;  now  the  t\ifnAAU^ti)niwXo%Mk»aii 
lb«  Mbwtaf  Orgam*  arc  d«nMliilit>  aod  {nll'd  ilowne.  the  trtUe,  or  »th«r,  ft 
and  baat  8big«n,  Chanttn.  or  iBchftotcn,  dri««n  out ;  and  iBMwwl  ilMnat, 
It  BOW  Mt  ep  a  BoM  btweil  Orthodox  Prtaehing  MitiiMafy.  Dv«n  ckit  km 
Hwoa^hwn  the  waakm  and  e^tfr  wMke  thiwigli  the  nbole  jtmn  a  A 
Fraachad,  Iqr  nuM  leaned,  pan,  abd  godl;  )Uoiai«n,  of  pu pgao  aifc 
UMnaato^Mid  for  the  g»ii(lT  gsUdod  Oradfixc*.  and  rotten  rabble  of  dsBifca, 
ApU  Sikilt,  BaJ  Pictw««.  M  op,  aad  plaoed,  and  pafaitea  tbsraboat,  i 
Hat  iinhn  Singing  «a*  nsod ;  Mw  a  awat  wriit  aaMBbly,  and  titlcha  ihtt 
Oad»  plow  people,  and  ¥reU-«Ceetcd.  Uving  teachable  Stinii  U  tboro  oonrti 
and  moU  eomtoHaUj,  tnrj  notsbig  to  be  *«en  «l  Ihe  Sctrnan*.  O  oar  i 
what  a  rldi  and  tan  aHaraUoa  t  what  a  *t7mi:|:«  change  to  thia  l»d»ed  1^^ 

We  are  now  at  the  otose  of  our  period,  wfaeu,  by  ordefll 
Long  Parlisment — '  the  pretended  Parliament,'  as  the  Koya 
•«ll«d  it— a  aenotts  outrage  against  both  Church  and  Slate 
lierjietrated  in  the  Abbey  cloisters.  The  following  ducuu 
ttU  the  st«7 :~  ■ 

Jon*  3. 1H3.  artatmd.  Thai  tbo  Dkod,  Babdeao,  aad  Prebenda.  be  anji: 
aad  nqalTtxJ  lf>  ilvlivai  (a  Sir  IIm).  Ultftmay,  and  Mr.  Vailen.  Ibc  Ecja  a 
tVn«u7  vhcce  the  Resalia  sie  kept;  that  they  tea;  acatch  that  riac«i, 
npott  u>  the  Booat  what  Otmf  And  (here. 

The  QneMlcw  baiiiK  put,  whethot,  opoa  the  Befwal  lo  d«U*cr  Uie  1 
Oooi  el  that  Plaee  when  (he  Regalia  ut  kept  ■ball  be  opened ; 

The  Hon**  W  ditidod  : 

The  Yms  went  forth. 


BbH.  Ludlow 
Mr.  StredB 
Mr.  Phmpeet 
Mr.8eUaa 


TMIcM  ton  the  Ve 
With  Ibn  Tea, 

Tcllcn  for  tb«  Koot 
With  the  Noe      [ 


37 
S8 


JnM  t.  1M3.    The  QueHlton  fating  put,  wbethtr  the  t««k»  o( 
wbia«  tW  RngoUa  an  kept.  Iti  Wtsaumnstex  Abbcj.dMD  b«  opooad.^ 

•  Ct^Tt  Art  mr.rnpp{ng  llut  WwrWt  Wtrm  (Mm  Vtcatu  1«8.  p  It 


81r  M«  Wmtwattb  ITaU«n  r«r  UmTm:) 

Bii  Chrbl.  TdTcctm  j      WlUi  Um  Tm.      f        " 

McHcilM  iTeUan  to  tb*  Noel 
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-* — "'t  «*T  totaiar  Ordat  nwdo.  ud  6wrcli  n»dD  Ifcare ;  aail  «n  InraitacT 
uk«n.«t  «Wniilif>ani  Uura,  ■»<]  |TW»t>d  to  Uia  Houao;  uid  nam  LoobM 
■p«  llw  Ddot;  wnd  neUiliig  reowved  lUI  (be  Hooh  Udw  rortli0  Onlnr. 

Ul         Th»  Boom  aM  divided. 

JK    Th*  VcM  •rati  toiit. 

^B  81r  M«  Wmtwattb  (TaU«n  to  UmTm: 

HE  Jbwltii^  ^,  HiU  Uut  Look*  b(  iIm  Doom  wbn*  Uw  ResKli*  we  kept,  Im 
^WMtataiaUr  Abb«7,  tih*D  W  optned.  iMtvltliMaDillaff  any  fonnor  Onto  BwUh 
•ad  8Mwh  ■urde  then ;  waA  aa  laitaiorj  ukcn  of  wfaot  Tliliigi  ue„ ;  uA 
(■VMStadlolfce  Boom;  aad  ae«  I^oka  Mt  vpen  Ibe  Diwt«,uidan>fatiiKt««Barad 
UB  lb*  H0Me  lake  lofOur  Onler :  UKt  Uial  Sir  Hob.  Pye  be  Uww  prVMil,  wttk 
Utf  laTMtotjr  g(  ihe  Rmkltm  tiiU  li  kept  In  tbe  CbuibarUln'*  OSoe  of  Ilia 
EacbeqveT,  wfaaUaCT  all  Tbinge  b«  Umer,  iMfittoMd  in  U»l  la<r«UM7. 

8(r  JA.  n«llud.  Mr.  OvtdMi,  Sir  B.  MUdmaj,  Hi.  Huteit  u*  (o  taka  Ube 
IttflaiT.  Hid  to  naeaia  Ifab  Ord«  •eeovdlsgily. 

From  ihoM  reconl'*  it  appvan  tliat  thv  keys  were  dniunded 

Ibe  Dean  and  Cb8[>ter  by  tbe  reBolalion  of  June  2,  but  tlie 

ioa  that  in  cup  of  refiu&f  the  locka  HhoulJ  l>e  fLm-rd  ww 

lort  by  5S  vtAea  to  37.     When  the  first  resolatioo  proved  iiogK- 

tof^,  it  wan  OD  tbe  next  d»y  agned  by  «  mnjority  of  one  to  break 

^JJfea  the  doors. 

^^        n.    Utylr^•*•AfnuMJb^lH^m•(!ed.  leTftFtWl;  ed.  ICTS,  p.  ISS). 

^V   Aad  tor  a  tarlber  evldeDM  eJ  UmIi  focd  IsicMlano,  a  rtav  U  i«  Im  taken  of 

^^paoM  JbpelM,  aad  acee  eo  fit  u  MmrtU  to  p«rtfora>  tbal  Serrloc     WbohavfaiK 

HtaMeodad  Iba  aabdMa  of  tf'ntfaMa^r  to  bring  him  to  the  pUoe  lii  wbieb  tlMf 

^wen  kept.  Mad*  blauatf  MaMcr  ef  Ibe  Spi.ll.     Aad  baTlng  toco>l  oyen  a  irraat 

Ifon  Cheat,  took  oat  tbe  Crovni^  tbe  Kobea.  tbe  Bwordi  anil  SocpUv.  bcloagtnf 

aactewlly  to  K.  EDWARD  the  Oaataaor,  end  naed  t?  aU  oai  Kiap  al  tbelr 

baofaraUoaa.    ITtUi  a  acen  fnatoelbaa  U*  iaaU.  and  tbe  T«aiof  bl*  VtOM,  ba 

e^ealjr  daclatv.n«t  tlerv  mmiU  I«  ae^irtker  urn  ^Umt  Aft  «d  TV^be.    Aad 

1b  Um  jollity  ol  tbal  baiBDtir  iBVMts  Ortrfr  WiUtn  (aa  old  f»riUm  SatfriHi  ta 

tb*  Baral  HabUfaoeiti*-    Wbo  betof  tbni  Oroan'd  and  SofaH;  ana;M  (a<  rl|hi 

actt  batane  Un)  BrM  naioLi  aboat  lb*  Boenn  «1th  a  iMalj  Qaib.  aail  alto- 

aafde  aUb  a  lhoiM>1  Apbtand  RidieolooaaoUaaa  eapoaad  tbcaa  SaoMil  Oam- 

wii  to  euni«ai|«  aad  laagbia.    Bad  tba  Jhur  beaa  tMft  ead  a«y(,  a*  U 

AoaU  tare  ben.  tba  toiUeh  Falloa  poaelhlr  mlffat  liare  paaad  fot  a  iVefOal, 

Ifcoagb  be  emdd  Bo(  la  rtahaaaa  for  a  ibrf. 


^ 


Tbe  CBtliMl  hiatory  of  tliia  Boyal  Tmutny  U  obscoTe,  aari 
a  tronit  wsitrDvenur  of  the  antiquariei  bae  eaat  uncertaiDty  oo 
part  of  what  we  tbougbt  m  knew.  For  it  baa  bees  itrongly 
argnad  Utat  tba  IVeaeory  whioh  wai  robbed  in  tba  reign  of 
Edward  L  waa  aot  tbia  diapal  in  tba  cloiaten,  but  tlie  fault 
beneatb  the  chspter-bunw.     I  caanol  tiow  diacwa  \hA  roaMunt ', 
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but  it  mnaiiis  cf rtain  that  «Inc«  the  dmy»  of  Edwanl 
royal  treasures  were  kept  in  tluB  Uttle  ch&pel.  Portionx  of 
B«giLliii  wvne  kIso  there,  thoagh  others  w«r*  in  the 
Trauanr  in  8t.  Faith's  Chapel.  Since  the  Kestontioo 
Begalia  have  been  in  the  Tower,  and  have  only  been  dapodloi 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  eve  of  a  ooronation.  Tbe  oU 
chapel  was  *till  used  as  a  Treasury  of  treaties  and  reconfa; 
'Ezcheqoer  talUes  veiw  kept  then,  and  also  the  Vyx,  or  '  boi 
containing  the  standards  of  coinage.  Bat  gradually  evrrythiiii 
has  been  removed.  Tlie  treatlei),  the  tallies,  the  Pyx  Itiel^ 
all  hare  found  homee  elsewhere.  The  chapel  is  empty ;  Uh 
anaient  altar  stands,  though  somewbai  damaged,  and  by  it 
it  a  piadna  on  a  thirteenth-oentury  pillar. 

Let  us  look  a  Uttle  closer,  and  ohsene  the  conetmction  o 
tisy  chapel.  It  is  at  present  but  30  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
with  a  heavy  round  column  in  the  centre.  I  say  '  at  jireseut 
ori^nally  it  formed  part  of  a  long  vaulted  chamber  beneath  U» 
ancient  dormitory  of  the  monkx.  This  chamber  wait  100  feet  ii 
length,  that  is,  aa  long  as  ilenry  \1I.'b  Cbapel ;  and  fix  maaon 
columns  down  tbe  middle  supported  the  vaulting.  It  is  thi 
oldest  remAJning  part  of  the  Abbey,  reaching  back  to  tite  petioc 
ot  Edward  the  Confessor' tt  building.  It  is  now  divided  ty  paititiBi 
walls,  of  stone  or  of  brick,  into  four  small  oomportmente.  Two  m 
these  are  dark  storehouses,  a  third  is  rented  by  Westmlnstei 
Scbool  as  an  appreacb  to  their  gymnasium,  while  the  fbmth  is  tlu 
chtpel  of  which  we  are  speaking.  This,  the  most  northed] 
pmtion,  was  vralled  off,  perhaps  two  hundred  years  after  it  m 
built,  by  a  rough  j-tone  wall :  the  other  paitiUons  are  of 
Kore  recent  date. 

I  sometimes  have  a  vision  of  a  new  period  of  pnblic  osef 
for  this  tiidden  and  almost  forgotten  site.  I  seem  to  aee  thi 
ancient  vaults  reunited  as  of  old  in  one  long  chamber ;  the  ok 
altar  repaired,  that  we  may  worship  once  more  in  the  one  aacrec 
portion  of  the  Abbey  that  goes  back  to  the  Confessor'ii  period 
while  beneath  the  floor  may  be  laid  in  this  most  venerable  spot 
the  remains  of  our  greatest  countrymen  in  the  century  that  ii 
befon  us,  and  the  walls  may  bold  memorials  on  a  modest  scale 
such  as  in  recent  years  liave  been  filling  the  few  spaces  left  iniHi 
main  part  of  the  church.  m 

I  dare  not  speak  of  this  as  a  scheme,  but  only  aa  a  dream. 
Yet  I  see  in  it  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  baffled 
as  heretofon — how  to  maintain  the  splendid  tradition  of  Ai 
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banal*,  whicb  otberwise  will  *oon  become  merely  a  gloiy  of  the 
post.  EUbonte  projects  of  new  boitding  have  been  deviaed,  only 
to  be  «et  aside  a«  oabageoiu  or  impracticable.  ThlM  is  a  pomi- 
faility,  Torthy  at  least  of  a  thought,  befm  we  reaga  oorselvee  to 
despair.  It  woald  iovolve  a  minmum  of  distuibaooe,  and  voald 
reopen  to  public  view  our  most  andent  chamber :  while  in  time 
to  come  aa  extetuioa  of  the  scheme  might  iDclnde  what  iH  called 
the  Chape)  of  St.  IhiSKtim  and  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
gjnuiastam,  if  the  interats  of  the  School  were  duly  providMj  for 
■bnrbnv. 

I  have  put  forward  this  soggeeUon  quite  tentatively  and  with- 
out any  inteatiou  of  pre*«ing  it.  I  only  my  that  it  in  worth  oon- 
aideratioD.  and  that  the  difficulties  connected  with  it  would  not  be 
ittsnnnounuble,  if  the  idea  tboold  oommead  itself  lo  the  i)ublic 
_iniod  and  ehould  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  bigfaert  authorities. 

Quite  apart  from  any  soch  suggestion  for  the  future,  I  would 
'  to  exprecfl  a  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when,  with  the 
approbation  of  Englishmen,  tbin  Uttle  chapel  may  be 
lectored  to  the  co&tody  of  the  autboritiM  of  the  Abbey,  and  used 
M  in  ancieDt  days  for  wcred  purposes.  A  special  interest  would 
tbos  attach  to  it,  as  being  Ute  only  jjortion  of  St.  Edward's  boilding 
which  is  still  capable  of  being  used  for  Divine  service.  And 
amogeiBenta  could  be  made  by  which  rMUtonabIc  opportonities 
Sat  Tiewing  it  ooold  be  given  at  other  times. 

There  is  no  reason  for  nippo»ing  that  the  King,  in  making  use 
of  this  portion  of  tlie  long  vaulted  chamber  or  chapel  for  the 
ktcping  of  his  tteasorea,  intended  Ui  alienate  the  fabric  from  tlte 
Abbot  and  Convent  to  whom  his  predeeeasom  had  granted  it  Had 
be  cbown  to  keep  his  treasures  dsewbere  tbe  chapel  wuokl  hav« 
letoraed  naturally  to  it*  fonner  ntm. 

After  the  aeeond  eximlsion  of  the  monks  the  whole  property 
of  the  Abbey  rested  in  Qneeo  Eliaabeth ;  and  she  of  her  Soytl 
boonty  granted  tba  whole  of  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  her 
new  fouodation.  This  is  shown  by  tlie  words  of  bar  grant,  which 
not  only  givM  the  whole  site,  but  in  expreai  words  'all  the 
chapels '  (omius  eapeUaa). 

It  would  seem  to  he  rcaaooable  that  if  the  State  no  longer 
reqoim  this  chapel  for  the  pupoMs  of  a  Treasury,  It  sbonld 
retwt  to  its  ancient  use. 
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NHHVT-LOKa  the  ni«h««  whisper  as  I  tnrn 

With  restJess  mstling  ti>  thp  flicU^rinR  dark 

That  yliuddm,  a»  the  great  Io^b.  KmoatderiDg,  bam 

On  th«  cold  h««Tth-titon«  to  a  dwindling  spark. 

Tltoagh  1  escape,  at  Wi,  day's  mockery 

Of  bitt«r-jaDglinji  b«ll«  about  my  ears, 

No  meed  uf  eaeefol  Hlamber  comes  to  me ; 

The  nwhOT  wliiispfr  i>i-er  of  my  feaw ; 

And  now,  wh^n  from  my  lips  the  tumble  je^ 

Mo  lon^r  tomblra,  brolcen  nw*t«  to  «imi, 

My  heart — by  day  crashed  silent  in  my  breast — 

Cries  out  within  me  ;  and  I  turn  and  turn, 

Finding  nor  sleep  nor  comfort  anywhere. 

If  I  tint  clo«»  ray  t^w,  I  pe«  her  *l»ind 

Before  me  In  the  night — her  thick,  brown  hair 

Thn»>t  back  from  her  bright  forehead  by  the  hand 

That  shades  the  buniinjr  hate!  of  her  eyee ; 

Or,  eliT,  I  M*  her,  seaW-d  by  lier  lord 

On  the  high  dsaa  ae  the  dim  light  dies  ; 

Or  mid  her  chattering  nuiidens  at  the  boanl. 

Beneath  the  flaming  torches ;  or.  at  mom, 

Tliroogh  the  sun-dappled  gloom  of  alleyi  gre*n 

Whose  arches  echo  to  the  roasing  bom, 

I  nt  her  ride  like  some  great  bol  lad -queen. 

i  see  her  aa,  I  naw  her  all  day  long. 
With  clew,  ootroabled  eyes  and  lifted  head, 
Dreaming  of  love,  or  Ringing  some  old  «ong 
Uf  lovers  who  ar«  happy,  being  dead. 
With  pitiful,  sweet  mouth ;  for  lore  to  her 
Ix  a  fre«h<veUing  stream  of  happinns, 
Which  no  cold  winds  to  troubled  eddies  stir, 
Nor  pebbles  ruffle  to  shrilNtotigued  distnw. 

But  Love's  a  rock-boond  spate  that  foamit  and  &ets ;  { 
A  tossing  beacoa  in  tempe«ltious  night ; 
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A  mi|;bty  Hiliiwn  'tangled  in  the  n«to ; 

A  maltwd  anvm--«tnckrD  in  full  flight ; 

A  Itounded  flag  at  bay  witbiti  his  Uir ; 

A  brron  'nrath  llie  talwtnd  fslcon's  swoop  ; 

A  cn^-boni  kestrel  taken  in  a  snare ; 

Ad  cagU  aged  within  a  gilded  ooop ; 

A  l»tt]e-«nnffin|!  »tallion  on  the  cnrb : 

A  qtuvering  target  by  a  qoarrel  deft ; 

A  miiklin^;  wound  that  knows  no  healing  herb; 

A  (ea'Aweitt  galtey  of  her  rndder  reft.; 

A  t«iber«d  ballock  chafing  in  th«  byre  ; 

A  nreDOOs  wolf  aow^wounded  in  a  pit ; 

A  ekmd  of  thunder  with  n  hearl  of  tire ; 

A  aapling  by  th«  ouminer  lightning  split ; 

A  nrord  within  ■  silken  Mftbban)  petit ; 

A  niddy  fniit  whote  cot*  is  bitt«niM«  ; 

A  giant  captive  in  a  victor'e  tmt ; 

A  breaking  heart  beneath  a  motley  dremi. 

WiLiwu  Wasos  OnsoH. 
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Onk  resolt  of  tb«  recent  Convention  conoIiid«d  between  (hi 
Britain  and  F^raace  wilier  should— be  the  confirmation  of  I 
Kivncli  pmpirv  ovrr  Northern  and  North-Western  Africa,  fn  18 
the  firat  decided  step  wm  taken  in  the  return  march  of  lal 
ctntissUon,  nnce  in  647  and  673  a.d.  that  civilisation  fell  btfi 
ths  fint  attacks  of  Islam,  when  Ahdallalt-ibn-Aba  Sarh  a 
OqbB-hin-Xa&  inMided  Roman  Africa  (^coming  vi&  ^SSV^  ' 
Tripoli]  and,  joining  hanii*  with  the  inaurgent  Berbers  of  Nm 
ACrica,  r^idly  extinguished  the  rule  of  Byxantinm  and  the  Lai 
Chnrch  of  North  Africa.  The  ftxA  mmqueste  of  Islam  in  NorUu 
Africa  vere  not  perhaps  as  complete  and  far-reaching  ai 
generally  imagined  hy  tJiose  who  only  know  tiistory  aa  a  earies 
*  dedsive  battles.'  The  main  »yiuse  that  led  to  the  overthnw 
Roman  rule  in  Mauritania  by  the  Vandal  invauon  in  the  fil 
eentmy,  that  broaght  about  the  revival  of  Roman  rule  vai 
the  Constantinople  Kmperor,  ant),  again,  the  rapd  o\'erthrow 
that  Byzantine  go^'emment  after  tlio  Arab  inrasiocs  of  647  a 
fi73,  was  the  perpetual  diisatisfaction  of  the  Berber  people 
North  Africa  with  the  government  of  the  European.  I  think 
may  be  stated  without  much  inaccuracy  that  between  140  S 
and  420  A.D.,  during  llie  whole  period  of  Roman  rule  in  Noi 
Africa — at  any  rate  in  the  modem  Algeria  and  Toniii — no  poH 
longer  than  seventy  years  elajised  without  a  more  or  less  serig 
Berber  revolt.  Seeing  that  the  original  Berber  inhabitants 
Northern  A^ca  belonged  to  much  the  same  human  stock  aa  t 
peoples  of  Southern  Italy,  Gn-ew',  Spain,  and  even  g<mthc 
France,  and  tlint  before  the  inrasion  of  Islam  there  was  no  biti 
diflerenoe  in  religious  views,  it  is  carious  that  the  North  Afric 
fihould  hare  fought  so  resolutely  against  the  Empiie  which  had 
metropolis  across  the  Aleditermnean.  The  strn^ie  vas  almi 
Iberian  against  Aiyan,  Iberian  langnagt>s  and  culture  against  t 
fonas  of  qieeeh  and  the  dvilisation  developed  by  tlie  Aryan. 


FRENCH  EMPIRE 
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There  teem  to  hare  been  pr«liistonc  Orwk  invasiona  of 
Tanisb;  and  more  than  eleven  butxlKd  yrara  before  Climt  the 
efiUfprinng  Pb(£iiiciaii«  of  Syria  hod  roundwi  tniding  settlements 
OD  tbe  north  Tunisian  coast  which  altimstely  grew  iuto  the  jiower 
of  Carthage — a  fojeign  power  that  iotrodaced  the  firat  Semitic 
laognage  tnlo  Noitheni  Africa,  and  brought  to  that  part  of  thr 
cootment  as  Asiatic  civiliaatioii  and  religion.  Beyond  tbe  limits 
of  modern  Tuni*,  the  Carthaginian  power  was  chiefly  representtHl 
by  a  chain  of  fortified  ttsdiog  statioDa  along  the  North  A&icau 
fioart  stntchisg  past  the  Stmitx  of  Gibraltar  dovn  the  Atlantic 
oout  of  Mofoooo,  and  even  extending  outjiotit.'i  acroas  the  Tropic 
lo  tbe  nodem  Span{«h  Protectorate  of  Rio  de  Oro.  Tbe  Berbers, 
bowerer,  constantly  fought  afjainst  the  Outhaginians,  and  fuitj^lit 
aa  tbe  allies  of  Konie.  After  Carthage  WM  coniiucred,  Rome 
for  a  farmdred  yean  tolerated  a  Berber  kingdom  in  Nomidia 
(Algeria);  then  that  power  was  broken  down,  and  this  |trovini-'e  wiix 
amtexed  to  the  Boman  Empire  in  -IG  b.c.,  to  be  followed  eighty- 
ri|^t years  afterwards  by  Morocco  (42  a.d.). 

Anyooe  who  has  vii)t«d  the  Regency  of  Tunis  mu#t  be  aware 
ihai  that  country,  together  with  the  extreme  eastern  jiart  of 
Algeria  wid  Uie  ooast  regions  of  Tripoli,  was  at  one  time  Bi 
'Bonao'  a  land  as  Itidy;  in  (net,  it  i»  doubtful  whether  Italy 
can  rapply  as  many  ruins  of  magnificent  Roman  buildings  as  may 
be  (till  seea  in  this  part  uf  Norlhem  Africa.  Such  a  town  as 
thbeMa,  for  example,  which  is  situated  near  the  Tunisian  frontier 
in  eastern  Algeria  and  i*  a  tmilway  terminus,  is  little  else  than  a 
Bantan  town,  almost  nnaltered  in  its  architecture,  with  the 
Roman  boose*  roofed  and  repaired,  and  just  sufficiently  modernised 
to  permit  of  halBtation  by  Europeans.  Many  of  the  Moorish 
towiis  io  the  south  of  Tanta  an  of  tbe  same  oharacter.  It  would 
aeem  as  though  there  bad  been  a  considarable  immigration  of 
Ramans,  Italians,  and  Greeks  into  Tunisia.  Tripoli,  and  fastem 
Algeria  during  the  seren  centuries  that  these  countries  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tbe  Vandals  brought  a  small  oon- 
tingent  of  Northern  Eoroptans  and  a  host  of  Spanish  camp- 
fcOovers.  It  was  do  doabt  largf*)y  this  European  garrison, 
betwean  100  b.c.  and  650  A.D.,  that  built  and  peopled  the  splendid 
Roman  cities  of  Boman  Africa,  while  the  Berber*  M]  partly  into 
a  ooaditioD  of  aerfage,  btoocolng  the  agrioBltmal  paasaota,  or  tin 
nranwd  a  nomad  life  and  mnahied  io  more  or  leu  pttmaoant 
bcMtitity  to  Roman  dvilisation.    The  dislike  felt  by  the  KortJr 
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A&ion  iadigeiiM  to  Borne  wu  iDtmiified  by  the  Intitxl 

ChrutJaoity.      Many  of  tbe  B«xfcen  hvoared   a  Mo    

Tplt^on,  uul  had  been  gnatly  sttTafted  by  thv  Jwwh  prop^ 
carried  on  wbm  large  aaraben  of  Jevs  settled  in  Norlli  A6i 
the  beginning  of  the  Chmiiiui  Rra,  followitig  the  «te^  of 
niem.  if  not  before.  Just  as  the  IrUh  became  obvtinately  atti 
to  the  Boman  form  of  Cfanitiauit-y  from  the  time  tiiat 
piiwd  over  to  Piotestaotiam.  and  cultivated  tbiii 
attachment  qtute  as  mtu-'h  liom  a  hatred  of  eveiythiiij; 
English  aa  from  any  deaiie  for  theological  oonaiateO' 
North  African  Berben  grew  to  detest  Hie  Cbristiamty  of  S' 
tine,  l^od^r  the  Vaodal  rale  tbey  became  eager  Uol 
and  auiftmi  thf  Vuidali<  to  attack  and  raartyriite  those  who 
(eased  Roman  and  Trinitarian  Christiani^,  They  were  t 
font  ae  ready  for  th«  reception  of  Islam  as  gunpowder  U  fa 
fulminating  spark.  In  scarcely  more  Uiaa  ««veiity  yemn '  Bi 
(Bjraantine)  and  Christian  role  vaa  effaced  in  North  Africa 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Tangier,  whiie  the  rapidly  Ha 
madanised  Berbem  joined  in  thoananda  the  etaadaida  ol 
is^-ading  Arabii,  and  thus  i^nabled  the  latter  to  overrun  and  ooc 
Spain.  Not  lees  astorusfaing  than  the  sudden  capture  of  S! 
tania  by  the  Mohanunadan  reltgioo  was  the  ft(]uaUy  rapid  v 
of  the  Arabic  language.  It  muirt  be  remembered  that  pri4 
640  A.D.  i>u  Arabic  wiui  jitj^ioken  in  Africa  uolees  it  might  be 
wandering  Etraogt^rs  from  Sinai  along  the  ea«t«m  fruntier 
Hed  Sea  ooast  of  Kgypt.  In  Egypt  itself  s  form  of 
Egyptian  (very  near  to  the  modem  Coptic)  wa«  ttie  Ian, 
tlM  people,  while  Oreek  and  Latin  were  the  vehiclea  of  litera 
govprnment.  and  polite  intercourse.  Along  the  ooaat  rrgioi 
the  modem  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  there 
remains  of  ancient  Orcek  colonies,  where  Greek  and  lAtin 
talked.  But  in  the  main  tho  almost  universal  speech  of  ff 
•Africa  prior  to  the  irruption  of  Islam,  twelve  hondred 
four  years  ago.  was  the  liliyan  or  Berber  language  in 
dialects.  This  was  tbe  doimnsnt  tongue  from  \hv  we«1om 
of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Yet,  when  Spain  was  in 
the  Muhammadan  boats  in  711.  it  was  not  the  Berber 


b  tie  I 
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■  Ttis  Mnhsmint^fi)  lanaUata  ot  Igypl  and  Tripoli  eomioaeood  in  9U 
BfiiBliu  rsl*  was  not  flasllj  cqmngcd  tnm  Nortli  Africa  tOl  abaat  HI 
In  Ibo  ititensl  UiMC  faad  bMn  att«Bipts  K*d«  by  Um  Vttbmt  to  imbbIb 
pewdcnt  ed  Anb  dn^nolka.    Boman  C&rtfas^  wm  tMt  dsSftOTwl  luttil  %S7 
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HUut  lijvtbvith  becuiw  the  mling  speech  of  Sjmin.  an<l  IcfL  « 

Faewr-to-be-efhccd  impreftsioD  on  Iho  lAtin  dukl«ct  (wbicb  Iim 

djtee  rm»«n(l  ita  boM  over  thiit  prople) :  it  was  Uie  Anbio  of 

»Mleni  Antri*.     At  the  pre«ent  day  Anbic  (thouffti  it  it  Rplit  up 

I     intoBtleMt  five  distinct  dialects)  ifl  the  dominant  speech  of  nil 

^nonbem  ACrica,  indoding  Egypt,  though  tnicM  of  Berberr  Uui- 

^pagw  (till  xirt-ivp  in  th«  TMtem  oueit  of  Egypt,  in  the  interior 

of  IWpoli,  in  the  extreme  sonth   of  Tuuia  (bMides  on«  or  two 

pddic*  oo  the  eort    cout  of  that   Regency),  in  the  motuit«in 

ragioaa  of  Alg»ia  and  of  Morocco,  and  of  couree  in  the  Sahan 

I>ncrt,  where,  hy  the  '  Moon '  aiid  TAwareq.  Berber  fomm  of  speech 

ban  been  carried  soathvards  to  the  hanks  of  the  Senega),  to  the 

HlT]^>er  Nifr«r,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  l^ke  Chad.' 

H        Vet,  after  the  first  nuh  of  Muhammadan  invaders  which  took 

HjJace  during  the  seventh  and  eightli  ornitnries,  ther«  cam*  a  Inll. 

'Egypt,  it  is  true,  was  thoroughly  mastered  hy  the  Arabs,  and 

Tripoli  in  a  few  yean'  had  exjHin^ed  itx  Ort-^k  and  Roman  eiviliai- 

tiou  and  fallen  back  into  the  barbaroos  bold  of  the   Berbers 

Bat  in  the  Regency  of  Tnnis  tite  Christian  religion  ittJII  sarvivH), 

Bubops  still  iQccvede*)  one  anotbt^r  in  the  Ijitin  Chorch,  and 

B'Wntn  civilisation  lived  longer,  and  perhaps  neveT  wholly  died 

ovt,  having  continued  in  a  eomewbat  dttbasod  form  down  to  tlie 

ptnmit  d^.     Algeria  and  Morocco  pasMd  saveral  centuries  of 

fnghlfn)  inlemwinr  war,  cau«rd  by  ih(*  iiprisini;  of  Mahdi  after 

MaLdi  and  by  several  vu>iuions  from  the  extreme  Foutb  of  warlike 

Berber  tribes  or  leader*,  wlio  crushed  effete  dynasties  in  Algeria 

or  Moroeoo  and  then  swept  across  to  Spain.      Rut  a  definite  i^et 

agun»t  Boiopean  infloence  began  to  arise  in  North  Africa  in  the 

twelfth  c«ntnry,  when  various  convulsions  in  Arabia  and  Egyint 

bad  driven  hiindretln  of  tboosands  of  Arabs  acroas  the  Sahara 

Peseit   into   Tripoli.  Algeria,  and   Morocco.     These  no  dootiC 

reinforced  the  denoendants  of  the  fir*t  Amh  invaders  an<l  more 

fimly  imposed  the  Arab  speech  (hi  the  coontiy.    Then  in  lh<- 

mcewding  oentoriee  Spain  east  out  the  Moon  and  sent  them 

hack  enviona  and   vengefnl  to  tbe  northern   coast  of   Afrka. 

Tfnntpg  tbem  to  oommmoe  that  career  ai  piratee  whiob  pbjcd 

•  nto  UbpM  >uiOy  ^  iutgrnft  *ha*U  tM  n(  utnas  latml  lo  tha 
iliiilil  «l  phOoUcT,  baeaoM  tt  waOA  Mon  to  tnn  bva  tlu  tpMsh  of  Iha 
fhtrim  faswch  al  tlw  whUe  nM.  sail  la  Wm  Itti  Ita  Wsom  ta  tuofm  la  tlw 
fas  e(  aodwn  Bs«tde  and  la  th*  gnoailoink  cl  Uu  CMtto  la^ng**.  Ititk 
m^  WeU  MpeelaUr,  wtMsata  lbs  snanoi  sad  canMraWloa  an  wemlngtr  oUa 
toUwevlUwl 
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1 A  put  ia  the  hutoiy  of  tb«  Meditemumn,  wad  erra  in  ths 
dnwbpnrot  ux)  tmprOT«nuM)l  of  khipbuildiog,  (rom  thi)  fcoT' 
b^dfa  to  tbe  aariy  part  oC  the  ntn[>tMi]Ui  nmtory. 

ne  Mnae  of  HlAify,  poDileriag  over  Lhe  fortuoes  of  thb 
•odd.  tntut  fasve  ben  askiti);  henelf  dnring  tbece  centarie*  toko 
the  ill  iiililim  hnid  of  Idun  would  be  at*yed,  and  wb«o  wonki 
tbe  Bmdib  Binfite  recofer  iU  pocltioa  in  North  Africa,  and 
iti  waA  of  ciriliiatioii.  The  tt'stcbitij;  Mosb  wooU  hatr 
tbe  stat«}j  Botaui  architectore  sacceeded  by  tlie  pictornqne 
bat  taadiy  Saiaeeaie — (tbat  rtnnge  offiipring  sprang  bom  Iht 
mrioa  of  BTaattae  aidutectiire  with  the  Arabian  fiymboli  of 
Fballie  woiihip).  Sba  mold  have  seen  buildings  of  etooc  sue- 
cefdcd  by  Eucifal  nvetioiu  of  ntucco,  Inth  aix)  plaster,  brii^  and 
•hitevasb,  into  whieh  maibte  colomoB  robbed  from  BoiMn 
tWBplti  vere  inoot^motttly  welded.  She  would  have  seen  tt* 
Bomaa  baths  mMntaiaed  (so  Gu  m  methods  of  cleansiDg  tht  bod; 
van  eODMiaed),  bal  buildings  imd  water  .tupply  of  the  bsttt 
goiag  ooehecked  to  gndoal  niio.  In  miDy  ways  she  would  ban 
noticed  tb«  gndoal  dying  of  drilUation  and  caltare,  Ronai 
highways  becoming  orergrown  with  weeds,  while  do  brtm-  nad 
took  tbdr  plaee  than  the  track  wont  by  tbe  passage  of  pede 
and  bonws'  boofii;  trrigation  works  falling  into  obuidoiutil 
welU  taking  the  place  of  the  mogntficeDt  water  i^apply 
mighty  aqaedocts ;  dams  bunting  and  never  being  r^-tOvri-d ;  tbt' 
aand  of  tbe  desert  creeping  farther  and  further  nortli,  nod  ei^iill- 
ing  orchard  after  orchaid ;  the  Uon  and  the  leopard  once  man 
increaaing  in  mtmbera  aad  ravi^ng  flocks  and  herds ;  the  lainfitQ 
diminishing  owing  to  the  reckless  dc«tjnctioa  of  forests,  these 
being  desitroyed  by  unctiecked  bosh  fires,  by  constant  catting  lor 
firewood,  and  by  the  goats  of  tbe  nomad  tribes  devouring  tbe 
saplings.  Every  seven  years  or  so  tbe  locusts  from  the  Sahin 
,  would  extend  their  raragee  further  and  farther  north.  Kotib 
African  man  had  aocepted  Mohammadan  fatalism ;  bo  had 
enlnrd  upon  a  life  of  polygamy  and  lethargy  which  made 
almost  a  dnty  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  Nature,  and  «a 
slowly  reducing  this  magnificent  cotmtrj-  to  the  condition  of 
uninhabitable  wilderness.  Once,  it  is  true,  in  tbe  sizti^nlh 
tuiy,  the  man  arri^'ed  who  seemed  nbouL  to  chnnj^e  the  fate 
North  Africa  and  re-unite  it  again  Lo  Christiamty  and  tlte 
Empire  ;  this  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  But.  though  the  tnaa 
bad  arrived.  Fate  had  not  yet  Btruck  tbe  hour.  Charles  V.  jnt 
ftiad  in  min  to  prerent  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Tripoli. 
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aad  Algeiin,  while  Portu^  Buhsfqarntly  lo«t  tbv  rrsalte  of  her 
«Otiqtu»t  of  Morocco  in  the  faUl  battle  of  Kasr-al-Kabir  (1578). 
BouM  attain  baffle  in  th««e  nbortivti  Kttecnpta.  the  tnaliga  hand 
of  the  Turk  stretched  over  all  thU  region  except  Morocco,  and 
galvanlaed  tb<^  Muhammadon  power  into  r«ai»twioe  against 
Suiu|Nao  cinlisation  for  another  thr«e  centunM. 

Bot  in  1830  France  took  Dp  the  r&le  of  Bome  iu  her  invaaton 
of  Alf^ia.  Thi«  political  movement  waa  not  jterliaps  com- 
meDced  with  the  deliberate  intenUon  of  reclaiming  North  Africa 
for  Enropeao  civilintioo :  it  ato<«  from  two  caiues  mainly. 
Loms  XIV.,  before  there  was  aaj  conception  of  a  Britidh  Empire  in 
India,  aaw  tlie  forest  ail\'antage  that  wat;  nccraing  to  French  com- 
asrea  by  hit  (laughed  at)  allinnce  witli  Turkey,  and  certainly 
cmreased  the  iries  of  e^tabliahing  French  influence  in  Bgypt  aod 
in  Abyiuini.'i.  Varioim  difastent  checked  bin  policy,  but  itii  gemia 
only  lay  dormant  in  the  archiTea  of  the  French  Oovemroent,  and 
rerived  ondrr  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  who,  beside*  the  vagu* 
dcain  in  early  yoath  to  become  an  Ea«t«m  potentate,  conceived 
the  splendid  policy  of  attacking  the  Britiiih  Empire  in  India 
thnxigh  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Peraia.  The  French  occupation  of 
"Bgfpt  was  the  resalt ;  and  ahhough  this  occupation  waa  brought 
to  a  dose  chiefly  b)'  the  eSTort*  of  the  {"Jiglish  and  ax  the  result 
of  haid-fougbt  battles  on  sea  and  hind,  the  French  luu)  acquired 
a  taste  for  Oriental  adventure.  The  work  of  the  French  savants 
in  Egypt  and  the  consetjuent  acciimulatioa  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing modern  Arabic  alone  became  a  fennent  in  Fkvocb  political 
circles,  and  impelled  that  Government  (when  the  Monarchy 
"WM  natored  aod  France  aoogbt  compensation  for  the  many 
paawitiiii  she  had  lost  or  the  sobemea  she  had  had  to  abaitdon) 
to  torn  its  eyn  on  that  portion  of  Saracen  Africa  immediately 
opponte  to  France.  Though  she  was  again  sending  out  ber 
•drentcrtrs  to  Egy^it  to  model  the  ncnrly  iboadfd  (iovemmoit 
of  Mohammad  All,  she  was  sufficiently  well  aware  that  the  oppod- 
tioQ  of  England  would  make  it  impoNsibte  Cor  France  again  to 
oecopy  Egypt.  Tripoli  ofiered  notlung  attractive ;  Tunis  waa 
becoming  a  virtual  Protectorate  of  England  timugh  its  tnde 
«aioectioti  with  Malta;  Morocco  was  too  Btroog,  and  also  waa 
fvtially  i>roteeted  by  Eoglaod.  On  the  other  hand,  Algeria  waa 
Mttsidtf  the  iqihero  of  ttritiiih  intereRta,  and  bad  even  noetttly 

ereri'ly  chastised  by  (irent  Britain  for  its  aodadoiis  pimdea. 

is  juncture  the  I>ey  of  Algirxs  chose  in  his  fatuity  aod 
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inaoltnca  to  pablicly  insalt  the  Fraicb  CotMol.  Thii)  Action  ^n 
Pnnae  the  needod  prrt*'zt.  Sh«  beg»D  to  prepare  Tor  a  tlencesi 
on  Algien,  and  speot  between  two  uid  Uir««  y«an  paring  tbt 
way  by  alUjritig  Briti^lt  )iU»|>icion  iu«  Ear  u  jiosBible,  and  nmlriiig 
ont  that  any  French  expeditioQ  devpAtched  agntnxt  the  Dey  « 
Algit-rv  would  do  UtU«  UMre  than  l/>rd  Exmonth's  nnvai  pxpedi- 
tian  bad  aoooin|>Uabed  in  1818.  When  thU  fint  FreiKi 
expedition  was  despatched  to  Algien  it  wa«  also  sent  with  tlie 
idea  of  diverting  public  attention  from  iatenul  political  umtt 
and  of  fiikding  glor)'  fur  tlir  revtorwl  MuDurchy. 

The  resulte  are  rFmembered  by  moet  people  with  aufficiHit 
cIeATDe!j.d^  It  was  relatively  easy  to  capture  Algiorit  and  dethnu 
th«  inwlpnt  Turkitili  ^7i»»al  '  who  nilcd  tho  ooMt-Une  and  occupifil 
with  a  mon  or  le^e  Turkish  soldier;  a  few  poetfl  in  th<r  iolowr. 
But  when  thf  t'rf-iic-h  had  established  the  conqtii.-«t  of  Algicrs^i 
they  l>ecaine  a  Uttle  bigfatened  at  their  own  temerity,  and  were 
very  mudi  in  dread  as  to  intcrveotiot)  on  the  p«u1.  of  Britain.  la 
all  probabili^,  bowev«r  (though  the  fact  lias  not  yet  been  reveaM 
from  our  arohiYea),  Great  Britain  intimated  that  #tie  woold  ut 
opfHMa  the  Freavb  tn  Algeria  if  the  adjoining  oountriee  of 
and  Morocco  were  respected.  The  whole  of  modem  Algeria 
not  under  the  ezcliuive  sway  of  the  V«y  of  Algicn; ;  the 
|«ft  of  the  country  waa  governed  by  the  Bey  of  Constantine, 
occnjued  a  vrry  Mmilur  potiition  to  that  of  tht-  Bc-y  of  Tunih. 
11  certain  extent  al.w  Oran,  or  the  western  part  of  modi^rn  AJgoia. 
wa«  independent  of  Algiers.  The  French  very  soon  occnptMj  the 
modem  departments  of  Algiers  and  Oran,  but  attempts  a  mpdat 
vivtndi  with   Conitantine,    which    liwt«d   tu   tlio   close   of  tltat 

■  It  nlclit  b«  M  well  U)  r»c»ll  to  mj  r«ad«n  Um  eoiiras  Uial  MiiltaiBiii*dw 
UitM7  had  foOowod  In  North  AMck  horn  the  rirtoeatti  to  tlic  Dtitel««nUi  o» 
liay.  Prior  U>  1917  Uie  wbul«  ot  North  AMca,  tOidiKUng  BsTpl.  wm  fOVHm' 
by  nriooi  d;fa»MlM  aion  m  ttu  Anb  or  8«ib*r.  Bfffpl  wa*  Uic  dm  of  ii« 
Kodli  Atrioui  kiDgdom  l«  ooom  under  <]in«t  TmlcUh  oantntl  In  IBI7.  T1«d 
Twkbb  piratM  look  «p  Ui«  Ul«  and  otKujaera'l  TiiiwU.  Tnnli.  aad  Aljnri*> 
TlM^r  ooMqaeaU  w«t  mneOonti  by  tbc  Soltaa  at  ConirtmitUtiiiplc^  who  imj1«  ^ 
Ihwe  (tntai  Tutktih  Paduu.  1h«ar  miweMBni,  after  lariuui  iwtilutiaat  aaA 
chuigM,  fTBdeall;  Milled  ikurn  Ulo  iljvkeUe*.  iMrxliurr  ur  docrUvc,  pojiat 
Irlhule  (o  Turfcvf.  Morocco  alOM  ntmAlnwl  an  (iiil*]>«it(ltBt  Barfo«r  tu\'tn  of 
»eai-lndcp«iid«nt  kfngdanu,  ptpffin^ly  gnnraed  hj  Arab  (rcall;  Dattw) 
<l7iiB«Uca,  itaoatdMl  man  or  letn  nijtliUaUf  (rom  Um  ProfihM^  family.  1« 
14l3.aft<r  tbo  Fmcb  ocmfMIoa  of  Alt:«rU.  Ibe  'I'nrki  ■:■■■<■—  ■-■^ 
govtmmmlot  Tripoli,  and  tnodc  tlie  Bcflik  of  Tunis  a  ii>> 
drpcoilnteT.  Of&ll  lba*e8tate*,TTip<'li  (Incloilin^  Biuka)  ii  il  < 
nowmnatau  difcctl;  auwibed  to  itio  Tvtldrt  Bmiiii*.  Eg7|<i  l> 
growti  lato  B  qoari-taABpcmdent  Mnhammatlan  Sum  aadri  Brlttafa  \r:i 
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ll<7lio*te  in  1M7.     But  titty  wetfi  soon  to  find    that   the  real 
povcT  of  tenstaaoe  is  the  country  did  not  tie  witli  th«  corTU|)t 
Toiicuh  invader  of  the  oout-lntuLt,  but  sinoogat  the  wild  Uerbm 
and  Anbt  of  the  interior.    Abd-al-K«lr  aroee  as  a  popular  l«wl«r, 
and  al  one  time  alinoct  tecoreil  his  rvcoKnitioD  u  an  independeot 
Bmtnago  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  besidea  attmcLinf;  to  liis 
certain  British  adveciniers,  who  attempted  (not  alwuyH  very 
litabljr)  to  make  profit  out  of  his  oeceasitieB.     Ue  aroused  Uie 
asm  of  UoTOOeo,  aod  that  vauolrr  nclaally  wvnt  tu  war  with 
Fkane*,  meeting,  however,  with  swift  def««t  at  the  hands  of  tbe 
Knncb^-defeat  which  would  have  iN^n  turned  into  a  conqoMt 
It  for  the  int^nrtitioD  of  Great  Britain. 
'ninis  maintained    friendly    relations  with  the    Frencli,   bnt 
imtmiuiiUA  Hg  poeitiuu  as  a  Turkish  doprntl^ncy,  and  litant  tnor« 
■ad  more  on   the   actual    protection  o(  Great   Britain.     At  the 
t<^inning   of  the  ')«ventiea   Tuniti    waa  in   a   (air  way  towaida 
bBcomittg   an    ootoal   British    depvodeacy.     Enj^lishmen  wera 
being  placed  at  th«  head*  of  Mvaral  public  depwrtmenta,  vofltnurtn 
(ir  railiniys  and  tdegnphe  were  placed  in  CDKlish  bonds,  as  were 
also  the  lighttious««  aod  the  water  au|i(dy.     Th«  Gn>t  railway  in 
Tonia  was  built  by  tbe  English,  and  retaint-d  its  more  or  leas 
Kogliah  character  (with  several  of  itfl  Ent{lisb  employ^)  down  to 
1899.     This  important  Ibitish  intitrftt  in  Tuniii  <ras  larf^ly  due 
to  the  wonderful  commercial  development  of  Malta  since  it  had 
■formed  part  of  the  British  Kin^Hrr.     Tlie  Maltese  pollution,  with 
^Bta  rapid  inonaae.  aooa  boiled  over,  and  began  on  a  v«ry  liirge  acale 
to  colonise  tbe  coast*  of  Tonis  and  Tripoli,  absorbing  much  of 
(he  ceouBetoe  of  tboae  regiooa.     Tbe  British  Agtat  and  Condal 
Oenoal  In  tbe  Begcncy  of  Tnais  was  at  one  tiwi*  bh  poweri'nl  as 
the  similar  ofBctal  in  Moroooo.    Vet  Ftanoe  always  kept  h«r  eye 
^  •  t-oMJlilv  the  most  valoable,  product! ve.aod  geuia]  portiouoT 

^  t  .  '.au  continent,  the  moat  Eunipean-like  portion  of  Africa  m 
far  aa  populatioo.  climate,  productions,  and  history  arv  cooccmnl. 
But  a  new  rival  was  coming  into  tbe  North  African  arena. 
Ai  MOD  as  tbe  Idugdom  of  Italy  was  fuuwlMl  at  the  beginning  of 
t^ 'sixties,  Italy  began  to  take  an  inomuod  interest  in  tbe  aflUrM 
of  Tonia.  Of  coarse,  even  aA«r  the  downfall  of  the  Iloman  Enipire, 
Italy  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  sever  her  connection  with  North 
Africa.  There  was  kept  up  a  [<erpetual  trad«  (even  dnriug  war- 
fare) between  Sidly,  Oanea,  aad  Venice,  and  the  |wru  of  tbe 
ToBStRn  State.     Aa  moo  aa  there  was  a  King  of  Italy,  Italian 
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K^iKMDtation  at  the  Coart  of  tlic  Bey  wns  placed  oa  m 
footing.  In  1871  there  vaa  a  marked  set  irf  Italian  emigTHtion  I 
the  ooart  towns  of  Tuniv.  But  in  1878(probal>ly  onknowo  to  Italj 
the  late  Lord  Saligbury  had  secured  the  consent  of  PVancc  to  Britti! 
aggnndiaement  at  the  OongreitH  of  Berlin  by  hinting  that  Gra 
Briton  voold  no  longer  oppose  any  prtictjcal  resistance  to  eidosrc 
FkaHdi  tnOnence  o\'«r  Tunii=.  With  this  gnanintee  in  thei 
ponMBOO,  from  1879  (as the  present  writerwas  ahle  to  ot 
tbe  spot)  France  brgan  to  take  oip«rafe«  for  the  absor 
TimiB,  iritb  the  remit  that  in  1881  that  oonntiy  was  occupie 
Frencii  tioopa,  and  a  Freoeb  proteotomte  was  shortly  nrtemrd 
declared.  This  step  was  a  hitter  disappointment  to  Italy,  as  tnm 
be  well  understood  by  tt»o«>e  who  knew  Turns  prior  to  the  Fnae 
fmectorate.  In  those  day«,  though  Great  Britnin  or  France  liii 
the  power  to  eetabljfih  their  rule  over  Tunia,  a  wonderful  ttaliaalM 
tioD  of  the  conntiy  was  then  going  on.  French  wtui  not  then  th 
Ungua  /ranea  of  the  country,  as  it  is  beooming  now ;  Italian  tni 
the  wcond  language  to  Arabic,  and  all  Europmn  civilisotic 
entirely  Italian.  As  3Ialt«se  civilisation  has  also  been  Italia 
is  not  difficult  to  nndervtand  tlint  in  thi«  re«pect  tbe 
nnconsciously  joined  hands  with  the  Italian  immigrantu  in  gin 
the  completely  Italian  Hnvour  to  their  settlemMif*,  literature,j 
religion.  Nevertheless,  long  before  this  France  had  revive 
mooorie*  of  St,  I»ui$  (Txiuis  IX.)  who  had  diivl  at  (^i^nrthage,  i 
the  spot  on  which  he  died  had  been  given  to  the  French  by  th( 
Tunisian  Govemnient  during  tbe  Second  Empire  for  the  purpoaM 
of  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  and  a  monastery. 

How  is  French  work  in  North  Africa  to  be  jndged  in  tbe  ligU 
of  existing  circam»Uaces  ?  There  i«  little  doubt  tliat  the  ver^ 
of  hiittor^-  will  be  this :  that  the  firet  fifty  years  of  t  bi*  Fr 
occupation  of  Algeria  were  cbamctenf»>d  by  a  great  many  blnr 
several  anoeceasaiy  wars,  and  a  (rigbtftil  expenditare  of  mooe;. 
From  1880  onwards  a  wiser  policy  began  to  obtain,  lew*  and  tea 
power  being  entrusted  to  the  military,  who  Itod  genemlly  succeeded 
during  tbe  past  fifty  years  in  treating  Algeria  as  a  perpettad 
hattle-gniond,  a  vast  Aldenthot  for  tbe  training  of  Fr^^nch  troops. 
Of  course  even  during  these  fifty  years  the  French  had  mi 
magnificent  roads,  and  Ikad  bailt  railways  and  constructed  pi 
works  of  almost  Romnn  quality.  But  down  to  about  1880 
had  made  themtielves  very  much  disliked  by  the  Arabs 
Berbers.  I-Vom  1880.  however,  can  be  traced  a  grsdoat  fiwin 
French  and  Algerian  feeling.    I  very  much  doubt  oov  whe 
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thvntisiuiychiuiceorftunivrrmi  rimng  againiit  tlt<>  Frencii  taking 
ylacp  io  Algeria.  Thcr«  will  still  be  tremble,  no  doabt,  with  the 
deteit  tribea,  and  even  an  oocaaionol  clan  of  moaDtain  Iterbera; 
bat  for  the  mint  put  thv  Algrrianii  arc  i^tuniing  to  thv  Euiop««D 
Ibid  OQ  the  arm  of  France.  Their  Mubammadauism  a  weakening. 
They  are  takin;;  inervacingly  to  the  drinking  or  wine  and  even  the 
eating  of  |(OTk.'  The  Mooriab  bT«eche«  are  being  displaced  by 
the  tight  blue  cotton  trouseni  of  Soothem  Europe.  In  fact,  many 
Algenans  now  drew  just  lik«  the  peaants  of  Mmthem  Fnao«, 
with  tbe  differenc«  that  they  wear  a  tarbuvh  or  fez,  or  wind  a 
vbitc  cloth  tpan«ly  round  their  headii.  The  turban,  howi'ver,  im 
tlyiog  ont  amongst  the  Frenchified  Algerians.  In  some  districts 
s  dbtinct  fucion  of  races  is  taking  place,  and  thin  also  has  begun 

^in  tlie  BegsDcy  of  Tnnis. 

^p  The  CiH  is  that  when  yoo  lake  the  elotbes  off  a  Berber  man 
Or  woman  there  is  not  very  much  to  distinguish  them  in  {ihysi<|ue, 
i^ipeanitoe,  and  ct^oor  from  the  inhabitants  of  soathem  France : 
both  alike  are  largely  of  Iberian  rtock.  DnrM  a  Berber  woman  of 
^mis  or  Algeria  in  French  clothes,  and  you  would  consider  tier  a 
handsome  Frenchwoman,  coming  pCThap*  from  Provence,  Yean 
ago  it  had  become  very  much  the  mode  for  rich  Mochh  in  Tonis 
or  in  Fnuiee  to  many  a  French  (or  even  an  Englinti)  wife.  If 
it  were  not  ttill  indiscreet  to  do  so,  I  could  reUte  several  extra- 
onlbmy  ronanees  of  i«le  little  Jane-Eyre  govemessea  who 
have  mme  oat  from  Kigland  to  teach  in  the  harima  of  the  Moon 
and  wbo  have  ended  by  espousing  Tunisians  or  Algerians,  living 
themfter  in  great  comfort  and  with  no  marked  de-gree  of  onhappi- 
aeaa.  Muhammadan  fanaticism  is  distinctly  lessening  in  both 
Tesis  and  Algeria,  while  Chriitian  propogaDda  Is  bMXMning  more 
ahane  and  less  insistent.  The  mass  of  the  ])eople  in  the  lawns  of 
Sdrthem  Tunis  and  Algeria  arc  drifting  towards  an  easy-going 
■gnostidstn  which  is  entirely  robbed  of  hostilily  towards  the 
Christian  faith,  and  which  leavva  out  of  Mnhammadanbms  all  tliat 

^Ab  fanatical,  irksome,  or  foolish  in  precept  or  ctuton. 

^ft     The  work  of  the  French  in  Tunis  has  bsen  wlwlly  admiralile. 

BboatiBiy  lo  ttmr  costoai  is  Algaia.  they  have  Uiought  it  wise  to 

^nnaiiitain  a  show  of  native  wverelgnty  in  the  person  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis ;  in  tact,  consciously  or  nnnrnscioosly,  they  have  taken 

'  Ai  ail  Uan  MalisiaMifaiibw  bes  b*«a  weak  la  Hortli  Alriea  u  ragwdi 
UwsUiafcf  111*  f*c.baaaaMllM*  eoaBbr  •wanna  wlthwUd  beat*,  and  UataiMt 
af  Ika  mOA  bew  •••  ittitlraUrlT  Ilfc«d  bjr  th«  Bvfaora  It  hs*  antuUMlj  bMB 
ttam  bj  U«B  aad  bjr  iba  Ante  of  Vanb  AMoa  ea  tht  anva  tlial  U  wm  nallr 
a  ilfsiit  aalMal  hma  Uw  ft$  ciwIsMsad  b;  HulianuBiA. 
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0)f>  Munf  line  in  TudU  u  we  liave  followed  in  EfQrp^. 
Mimr  hrnt-ficiiil  rfxnlU.  Ilntf  fti)  ■*  il  muH  Klvayn  fa*  to  i 
MuluunnuHlui  profile  to  nee  the  Ohristuu)  f6rei|;;ti«'  dotnia 
tb»  oountry,  I  hefnn  to  tliiuk  that  Frtmch  rule  in  Tani*it»cl 
hecotnln);  ]Ni|iu1ar  (whk'h  i«  a  vejry  rirong  thine  to  say,  and  \ 
tmanot  ba  mM  abont  Krilivh  nilt*  in  every  one  of  oar  MnhaiiM 
dapmdfiDdea).  I  onra  aaked  a  Berber  of  the  souUi  of  Tnnta 
bid  fottf;ht  hufi  n^^rtitit  tbe  Fnmcb  in  1881,  but  had  tiincc 
allowed  to  ratoni  and  oettte  down  at  bis  old  borne)  will 
thought  wa*  tbp  gntttedt  benefit  that  the  French  bad  oou 
on  Um  connlry,  He  replie*)  ]iron)]>tl}- '  Water.'  and  {Kiintrd  I 
maftilfiorat  fountains  that  were  eptuting  from  arte^iiui  w( 
the  (rrjgatkni  ehaoiii*l)i  gU-^temng  in  ^1  direction)!  ovfl 
which  w«»  DOW  a  glorioin  garden  of  vvgetation  but  wbiol 
ytmn  ago  bad  been  hopeleu,  nndy  deaert.  He  nnd  otfaen 
on  to  BWnre  me  that  so  deeply  did  the  common  people  fet 
hooti  tbe  Frrncli  h«i  wjoferred  on  them  (in  cheitp  and  nba 
water)  thnt  (liey  luui  begun  to  love  thttn.  In  Tuuip,  mon 
the  old  Turkish  government  of  Beys  was  dete«ted  by  the . 
and  Hcrhen,  and,  fon>igner  for  foteigncr,  they  prefer  the  Fr 
man  to  the  Turk. 

No  doubi  Fraiirt*  will  now  take  up  tho  Mme  odmimble 
in  Morocco.  In  ^t,  if  she  would  take  <!oanf>el  from  ho  hun 
permn  as  tnyaelf,  I  should  only  my :  *  Repeat  iu  Morocco 
yon  have  done  tn  Tunis.  Ijeave,  at  any  rate,  a  Bembtsore  of 
Mrereignty ;  pntirntly  educate  the  Berbern  of  Morof«>  to  g( 
thMnwIvett  tit  ao  integral  portion  of  the  French  Empire  and 
people  of  the  white  Ckuca«ian  nwt,  by  no  mean»  far  reoMTi 
physfral  <.'bantcterii4tivii  or  even  in  lanjeiUBge  from  the  funclanu 
hnman  stock  of  inach  of  t^jmin,  Portugal,  ronlhem  France, 
■outhem  Italy.* 

Some  nocM'ji  will  he  put  out  of  joint  hy  thin  extension 
Moroi-icn  of  French  influence.  Germany  is  ttaii  to  be  clnmoa 
for  a  jiort  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  and  to  exprees  | 
disappointment  at  the  mult«  of  the  Ani;lo-French  Conrenl 
to  other  writings  I  bare  ventured  to  dml  with  what  I  oon^d 
the  legitimate  a^pirntioni'  of  Germuny  in  the  Nearer  EatA,  an< 
one  can  my  that  I  hnw  l>een  unjiml  towards  the  future  of 
German  Empire:  I  have  been  found  fault  with,  indeed,  for 
great  gencroKity  in  thnt  direction.  But  I  do  hold  it  to  he  t 
onK«*onabIe  aiul  untenable  that  Germany  should  *wk  a  I 
hold  on  the  coart  of  .Mi>rocoo  or  anywhere  elite  in  North  Ai 
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If  EngluMl  bu  pat  fonraid  no  clsina  to  re-oocnpy  THn^rr,  ond 
■r  Spftta  i»  content  to  »ee  the  grettn'  pnrt  of  Morocco  slide 
UMnnls  incoqiomtioa  witb  th»  Ftaorb  Empire,  then  indeed 
T«itoQi«  demaoda  for  a  »hne  in  tliio  putaeiiMtion  arr  iinnaaoo* 
ablp.  It  may  be  that  Germany  only  sales  fot*  a  port  or  a  coaling* 
station,  hat  once  admit  German  righta  to  a  f  ingl«  aero  of  Morocoo 
•oil  and  yon  would  oppD  ap  the  way  to  ooDtinoal  bickering*  and 
a  fUal  djvtoion  of  European  coodmI*  in  th«  regpn^iation  of 
Uorooeo.  t  einoeidy  hope  that  tbe  Ftencb  will  be  firm,  and 
that  Grwit  Britain  will  lend  no  help  to  Germany  on  Hit*  point. 
^niD  and  Italy  are  in  a  different  position,  and  hare  mncb  claim 
to  be  besfd  in  tbe  partition  of  North  Afri<-n.  It  i*  probabl«, 
nemibeleas,  that  Spain's  only  nbaie  of  thifi  Berber  kingdom  may 
be  ttmited  to  the  existing  Spanish  poaseoxioiiti  on  the  Moroi-co 
coast  and  hei  prote>ctonite  over  Semmnr  and  Tins  (Rio  de  Oro) 
to  tlte  aouth  of  Morocoo,  with  at  most  a  Kmal)  addition  nf  territory 
ronnd  about  Tctoan.  Any  mon  eoDsidorablr  division  of  Morocco 
brtween  France  and  Spain  would  lead  to  rery  serioas  (rooUfir 
qoeation*,  and  once  af^n  create  n  rata)  diWxion  of  European 
aotbority  in  Itlorocco.  But  Spain  will  unqneetionahty  benefit  by 
French  ]>arificatton  and  de\'e)o]iment  of  Morocco,  as  Italy  hag 
(and  no  one  can  say  the  oontiary)  hj  the  Frem-h 
iblbbmrnt  of  law  and  order  over  the  Regency  of  Tunin.  At 
least  CO.OOO  Italians  have  settlexl— and  have  prospered — in 
Tmtitia  since  the  aesumption  of  the  Kreot-b  protectorate.  We 
already  know  of  tbe  large  Spaniidi  colony  in  th«>  defmrtment  of 
Oian  in  western  Alf^ria.  and  it  is  very  pTobable  that  a  steady 
Spanish  occcpntion  of  northern  Morocco  will  be  one  of  the  rMoIti 
iif  a  French  protectorate  over  tliat  conntiy.  Bat  tbey  will  be 
there  under  tbe  Mime  conditions  as  those  alTecting  the  Italians  in 
Tont* — tbat  [*  to  say,  nnder  the  French  flag. 

In  the  gmdnal  shrinliini;  of  tbe  Turkiab  Empire  it  is  {mrti- 
cally  eertain  tbat  tbe  Paabalik  of  Tripoli  and  possibly  the  fli^trict 
oTBariCB  will  be  allotted  to  Italy,  to  treat  on  the  Mine  tvrms  ai 
Pnooe  has  dealt  with  Tunis.  Bat  in  this  allotment  of  Tripoli  to 
Italy  it  would  not  ba  onreaannable  that  «be  ihoald  ntnvndar  to 
rranee,  ia  retom  for  support  in  that  dliectioti.  tba  Saharan  towns 
Ghadanwa  and  Ghat,  at  laMent  inconvenient  prfgecUons  of 
power  into  the  hinlerlaiid  of  Tunis  and  Algarla.  and 
.  in  tbe  way  of  overland  communication  between  Algeria 
and  Tunis  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  Frenoh  poaseaiioas  on  I«ke 
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Clikd  oo  tbit  oih«r.  PvnotuiUy,  in  tbe  I 
African  aflain.  1  Bhoald  Uke  to  bara  w 
StnUa  oTGibntlUr  naannd  by  ibe  baiM 
Um  nofihbotintig  coast  to  tbe  ufe-kr 
wook)  niler  all  bave  only  be«ti  a  Caii 
work  wbich  Portii||[nl  did  towaidi  tbe  n 
the  fifl«raUi  and  sixteenth  centaries. 
the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar  between  Port 
England  would  liare  been  an  anangn 
their  int^^rnationalitatioo,  and  better  1 
(mcb  goaranteea  beiog  generally  %'aliu 
Power  would  erect  no  fortifications.  Bi 
b(wD  anabk'  to  advocate  or  maintain  tb( 
ally  in  tJiifi  direction.  Uowever,  Poi 
benefit  by  the  French  (lacificatioQ  of  Ate 
openings  for  the  trade  of  contiguous  oon 
>^*hat  1  want  to  bring  home  to  my  i 
of  tbe  Anglo-French  Convention  wbicl 
French  empire  over  Northern  Africa  i 
complete  uiKlrnttaiidin);  Ijetwccn  tbe 
Empire,  uhould  bring  about  what  1  for 
tbe  reconiititution  of  the  Komaii  Empin 
of  amity,  mutual  help  and  co-ojieration 
between  France,  Italy,  (ircvce, Spain,  one 
which  will  unite  those  Powers  in  the  n 
to  the  white  man's  (.'IviltMition  ;  and  on 
may  include  the  r««i  of  Rome's  danght< 
Austria.  With  some  Boch  pact  ■»  thi 
plete  independence  of  home  goveromenf 
foreign  poUcj',  it  would  matter  less  anc 
Power  whether  this  or  that  pert  of  Nort 
by  England,  France,  Italy,  S[»!n,  or  P 
races  of  Northern  Africa  would  be  only 
place  in  the  world  by  re-entering  the  1 
not  forget  tbe  fact  titnt  the  Berbers  belt 
of  the  white  race  which  has  becji  mch  a 
composition  of  the  modem  races  of  £ 
Wale§,  Brittany.  Gasoony  and  Proven 
Italy,  Alluinia  and  Oreece. 
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TALL  sbepben],  motionless    upon    the  v«Tgc  of  a  bar«   hflip 

btencd  my  vetturioo  badly.     One  saw  tb«  creature  stand  up 

like  a  v«iihcr<-toc««l  old  trw,  in  severe  iitoliition  Kguiiut  the- 

f,  vitb  aometbing  long,  ami  tbin,  and  stmight  under  his  arm. 
It  pn>T«d  to  be  ati  umbi^lbt,  wliicb  might  well  tinve  been  a  gnu ;. 
certainly,  if  landscape  has  snythiDg  to  do  vnth  the  procreatioo  of 
brigand;,  a  gun  it  Kliould  tutve  been.  Kur  aft^-r  leaving  Cftatle 
San  GimignsQO  and  the  deep  voodi  which  come  next — wood» 
«hi>ch  clotlie  the  *id««  of  gorge*,  woods  of  draw  boccwge  and  wet 
flfHces.  of  grey  ehale,  black  Uex,  c)-cliunens,  and  erer-frlUng  water ; 
after  dimtnng  to  SpiMbiaioIa.  and  rryting  there  in  the  riiad*  io 
oomiDnnion  with  the  cntate's  niece — /nmiiiarment«  tmUandt^ 
vllh  tbii  amiable  woman  orer  a  flask  of  the  eorotc'd  wine ;  afler 
mcb-and-iQcb  comfortable  asBuiancea  of  all  being  well,  the 
eoanirj  tide  changed  for  the  wono,  ^tcw  bald  aod  unictor,  lu  ifai 
blighting  wind  bad  swept  over  it ;  and  instead  of  smiling,  grinned. 
The  ran  was  not  hidden,  yet  censed  to  thine;  the  >un  Rtared. 
Heart*  might  well  «ink  and  ner%-es  go  taut.  The  landwnjw  wa» 
hostile.  ioBpinng  terrors;  the  pathetic  fallacy  —  prodigiooa 
egotlam,  only  ponible  to  poets  and  the  Hebrews  of  oM — waa 
never  so  plausible.  Trombino,  from  iritting  nquarelr  on  ht>  box^ 
looking  comfortably  at  bis  hor>e«i'  wagging  ears  and  Hickiiig  tbeok 
when  he  could  with  bis  whip,  was  now  all  eye«  and  cars  of  hia 
own.  BraUo  paae  !  but  he  meant  more  than  that.  He  was  off 
his  balance;  no  longer  a  disposer,  bat  a  hnddlrd  thing  to  be  dis- 
powd  of.  Every  dreary  heave  of  that  pale  wiMomeis  spoke  to 
ban  of  menace,  of  atlvene  gods,  of  earth  estranged  and  oarselves 
fiMtaken,  cowering  in  tlw  mMst.  He  was  all  agog  for  alarms; 
ha  had  re«umM  his  master}-,  had  this  once  jaonty  fellow  at  bU 
mercy,  and  could  hare  palsied  the  heart  of  him  and  cloren  bia 
tongue  to  palate  by  any  sudden  shock.  Say,  Uiere  bad  been 
a  caedatort  in  tlione  «attc»  who,  panuing  finch  or  thmsh  to  the 
Dttcraace,  iboald  have  let  off  liii  piece,  Trambtno  would  have 
tsmbled  to  his  prayers.     But  no  K>aiid  lvx>ke  the  heavy  sui|iense ; 

iha,  lOM.  by  Jbvrin  Hnwint,  in  (ba  Unllsd  autai  «f  AoMrisa. 
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the  rick  hod  la;  staled.  clAinmy  with  fMr.    TVombfBO 
th«  whip  drooped,  the  bor««»  crawled  like  lice. 

The  awfo)   form  of  the  man  on  the  hil),  rigidly  vaitJaf 
changed  all  this ;  or,  rather,  embodied  it.     I'be  laadecape  hai 
found  iU  i'oic<> ;  here  was  something  more  uvaring  to 
nenrea  ttaa  a  radden  ambush. 

'  Con  riapato  partando,'  said  Trombiao  &did  bia  perch, 
OD  that  hiU-cnst  a»iut<  lu  a  brigand.     Momeatly  we  are  all 
OMU.' 

Then  U  oaly  one  atiitnde  to  assume  with  a  Ta«can 
D|K>o  occasions  of  difficolly  or  etivtx,  that  of  cbwrfal 
«f  iiwxanble,  of  benevolent,  order.     Avanti  is  the  vonl 
road — otherwise,  why  i»  one  theie  ?    Tlierefore . 

'Sempre  avnnti,  Trombino,'  said  I;  and  ooonted,  ool  witboDi 
«oi)fideooe,  upon  hi»  fine  manners. 

'  Omul  Ui  erede,'  said  Ttx>mbiDO,  and  or^ed  his  beasts  U>v 
the  brigand.  '  Avanii,  hep  ! ' — he  cmcked  his  whip  till  the 
bound  welkin  rang.  Good  soal,  witli  exactly  the  same 
and  act  he  would  have  obeyed  me  tlioagh  the  Cbinuura  had  Etood 
£re<belching  in  his  rood.  Nay,  had  the  earth  yawned  and  dis- 
covered him  a  pit  of  hlat^kness,  Avanti  from  ino  had  model 
Qointos  Cortiiu  of  him.  It  made  do  difference  at  all  thai, 
brigand  resolred  into  a  mnidng  shepherd. 

Yoa  paas  a  tower  on  the  led,  shortly  after  leaving  a  waj 
calvary  and  gipsy  camp.     A  tower,  do  I  say  ?     Such  aa  it 
stands  on  a  hill  of  its  own,  d<miiDatiDg  the  detolatioo,  the  pjc 
of  maimed  nudity  ;  for  whereas  it  was  njuare  once  and  looke 
with  n  bold  fac4^  to  all  the  airt«.  now  but  a  single  wall  stands 
speak  of  a  thoosand  years'  attacks.     In  925,  as  I  read  the 
King  Hogh  gave  to  Bishop  Adelard  the  Monte  Delia  Torre, 
this  tower  then  upon  it,  to  be  a  warning  to  the  San  Gimigna 
who  countered,  I  suppon^,  with  their  castle  some  eight  &uJ« 
the  eaet — that  Qaste)  San  Gimignatio  where  they  sell  olenn 
a  VernaM  with  a  liune  as  old  as  the  forties*.     And  all  these  tti 
are  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.    San  Gimignann,  abod^ 
gentler  misrortime.  makes  a  wine-shop  of  It*  outptist ;  Vo!u 
snarling  wolf  that  can  never  be  tamed  to  turn  a  spit,  ^tauds 
sentiy-go  and  crumble*  brick  by  brick  as  the  weather  will 
it,  and  maris  at  every  wound.     But  I  digress,  if  Vnlterra  will 
Hereafter  a  little,  from  a  higher  ground,  you  will  see  that  thp 
lowlands  which  atn'tcfa  away  to  the  wmth  have  not  Ijeen  blightwi 
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Ith   Lh«  aoBDncd   f«t«  of  that  city.    Soft  purple  v»U«78  are 

folded  dowD  there ;  a  Hoatiog  hazr  over  at)  given  jron  the  thought 

tlii-rc  Httm  un  enchanted  Ma,  whom  i;<land8  are  the  little  bills, 

uh  crowned  with  a  glimmering   bot^h.     I   saw   Pomaraiio*^ — 

ftvena,  the  Arabian  niune ! — and  nearer  in,  Uuole  d'EUo,  Monte 

li,  San  Dftlina^io.     Nest  to  S^mifonte,  which  nobody  can  ever 

because  it  lie.'i  buried  in  the  boL>oin  of  a  grey  down,  I  regret 

aoe,  which  perforce  I  left,  red  and  mittty  in  the  south, 

lile  I  climbed  ever  hif^her  to  harsh  ^''olterra.     Kotind  the  naked 

of  A  liill  I  liiul  my  first  view  of  it.     Trouibino  pointed  it  oat : 

Volttrra .' '     If  be  added  not  bia  Do>  gratiae,  I  mistake  him. 

I  lay  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  nun 'it  eye,  as  they  say,  upon  what 

BDu  to  be  tbe  bigbent  of  these  mountainn  of  mud,  and  pMwnted 

extraordinarily  «qualid  uppefiranoe.     I  quarrel  with  other  of 

lulay's  images :  be  loved  rbetorio  too  well,  I  doubt    Cortona 

never  have  lifted  a  diudem  of  tower*  to  heaven,  in  any  pre- 

linent  way.     It  lies  now.  where  it  roust  have  lain  from  old-tUne, 

a  cemetery  i<trewn  ii{>ou  a  hillHide.     And  m>  liere,  hiM  'lordly 

Potaterrs '  shows  at  fir^t  view  a  squat  heap  of  brown  building  and 

le  or  two  stunted  towerx.  poets  for  <-n.Ule  to  scnitch  at.    Tbit  is 

,  a  city  which  could  ever  liave  looked  lordly,  for  it  climba  tbe 

:  of  its  hill  and  Dills  down,  more  than  hiilf,  on  the  other  side ; 

that  from  whatever  point  you  make  your  approaeh  there  is 

90  of  the  culmintktion  which  a  hill-town   should   have.     The 

(brtreas  by  the  gate  impresses  itself  upon  you  as  you  dmw 

;    monstrotie    bulk,   monstrous  strength,   such    dignity  oa 

Bists  with  ma«8,  it  has.     The  huge  walls  ore  of  a  piece ;  woric 

giants,  titanic,  but  not  lordly.     Etruscan  heads  directed  all 

immensity ;  what   Roinleil  sUvi^hordes  wrought  it,  I   know 

It  looks  as  inert  and  spiritless  as  convict  labour ;  gloomier 

scan  stronghold  Herr  Baedeker  can  never  have  seen.     Fiesole 

^svAKe,  Chiasi  mournful,  Pemgia  a  termagant;  Volterra  ho* 

duliieM  of  the  brute. 

You  do  but  get  a  premonition  of  it  as  you  climb  the  weary 

les  into  the  town,  and  hate  no  time  to  enlarge  it.  since  you 

to  bo  shocked  again.     Whi-u  the  sinister  country  tiao  you  fait, 

your  spirit!!  have  flagged  their  lowest,  suddenly,  a  huge 

]-cotoured  cliff  confrontK  you.  eJothed  in  scrub  to  the  peak, 

I'lAonn  Tumba  of  tbix  muddy  wa-ite.     Itacked  by  a  itorm-cloud, 

le  for  vampires  and  snakes,  xpell-strack  into  silence,  it  terrifies 

It  is  A4I  if  all  year  flying  fears,  winging  to  a  point,  should 
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tak«  thxft :  K  bare  i;rey  land,  ■  8lonn  bnwing  In  tlie  uorthj 
n  blood-red  cliff  d<«il  in  your  way.     Thtu  lu«d  kiiiglit«-cr 
tb«  old  tolM  when  they  took  their  livec  In  Uieir  bands. 
Pemlac  joorni-yed  Uiree  days  and  three  nighta  over  the 
And  he  cam«  to  a  great  moootain  in  thv  midst,  which  was       _ 
as  blood,  and  hii'lit  Pnviduii.'    '  BrvOojiaeMf'  qaoth  TroinbiM 
n  Bnng  youth  for  choice. 

John  VilUDi.tnost  friendly  orhistorians.alvayBon  the  look-oQ 
for  the  letter  of  introdaction  to  anti<{Utty,  says  that  Volterra  wa 
tint  called  Antonia,  and  that,  '  aocojdin);  to  the  ramancc«,'  her 
ve  have  the  ori^n  of  the  good  Beuve»  of  Antouia.  By  this 
bov-shot  Ite  arrogates  to  the  Volterrani  oar  English  he 
lat^bora,  tlie  chaste,  the  pudibond  Beii-ia  of  Uampton, 
Dnuiane  (mocb  to  bis  confunon)  kissed  tmder  the  tabli 
beliwe  he  got  hi«  rtoiy  from  the  '  Dittamoodo,'  where  Fa»o : 

VTe  uw  Vottem  near  b^  tiii* 
Onsgrmt  hill,  lu  HlnNVawt  oU 
Aa  koj  Uy«ii  otTiMCMtj'ii, 
Antooia  hlgbl.  whcaoc.  I  am  told, 
Came  BfrrU  who,  tor  Dnutane'*  Bk», 
OTormm  waMrtt^  boat  Mtd  eottL 

I  cannot  agree  with  tlii«  poet,  holding,  as  I  mofit  (in.fint-nUi 
company),  that  the  h«ro  was  of  Soathampton.  The  '  Beali  i 
I-Yancta,'  a  hoittite  witne«v,  *»yK  that  all  England  rejoiced  at  in 
biitb.  It  ia  true  that  the  faithful  tutor  of  the  child,  accoidii^  li 
the  same  authority,  was  called  Sinibaldo  dalta  Kocca  San  Simoiw 
whicb  is  not  a  Hampshire  name  ;  and  it  may  veil  be  that  tUi 
iiM0a  was  the  lurid  blulT  on  the  road  to  Volterra  before  wbidi  I 
am  keeping  you  horrific  while  1  muse.  Kow,  I  have  never  leama 
the  name  of  thia  bluff;  but  if  8inibaldo  (whom  we  call 
was  lord  of  it,  tlierc  was  a  great  education  for  young  hvnit 
the  wicked  Duodo  of  Maganza  might  have  had  old  beaiegii 
But  these,  perhnpi^,  are  not  pnctical  specuhitionii. 

Once  past  this  fatal  place  yon  have  the  grim  balk  of  tin 
/arttzza  tou'ering  over  your  way.  Ati  my  own  eortigi  cranled  iif 
I  remember  that  a  little  company  of  madmen  strayed  about  iti 
going  vlowly  liomewardK  to  Volterra — fit  pinfold !— b«rd«d  b)'  om 
maa  to  a  Government  cap.  He  seemed  glad  of  my  company,  *• 
I  converBed  with  him  a  Httlt-.  Ili«  madmea  were  vt^ry  olc 
had,  he  told  me,  all  been  homicideain  their  day.  Solitary  eoB 
ment  had  done  its  work ;  they  would  lay  handM  Fuddonly  on  no  i 
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So  the  Isw  allowft  tli^m  to  rxtant  nt  vill,  to  pick  wild-floweni 
•ad  tTut  guluiila  for  their  white  povs :  s  peaceftil  eDding  to 
their  lAboQn.  They  looked  njion  ua,  our  e<]uipage  and  advutce, 
with  mild  unvoDderiog  wjm.  Hace  wc  h»d  bran  grist  for  their 
oog  koivee,  bat  now  wars  Imm  than  the  flowera  in  the  hedgerow. 
AA«r  life's  fitful  fever.  .  .  . 

A  ''"ffiUng  suburb  succeeded,  a  row  of  dntb  houiie«,  a  ehndr- 
len  trattoria  with  unf;lazMl  witidowR,  pig»,  chickenn,  children, 
ilen-fMed  wonen  in  men's  hata — here  are  diijectcd  notes.  A 
dlUgvBce  came  temring  down  the  hill,  full  of  notretl  jmlc  pvople 
wwping  from  Voltvrra ;  but  we  crept  ever  upwanhi  and  trailed 
painhilly  hy  the  walls,  the  watch-tower,  the  great  boulder  of  the 
fortnns,  and  «nt«red  the  doomed  city  by  the  Florence  Oat«. 
TiumUno  flogged  the  horaee  into  a  fe«ble  auitvr.  and  brought  n» 
up  to  the  door  of  the  old  inn  with  some  sort  of  a  rattle. 


Ott  a  Utin  ra«l  troH  •cnuu-bnnt  Seanaiidcr 
Tot  lianrd  of  Ihf  ■  nttda  I 


No  one  oune  out  to  rec«ive  Us.  It  mtKht  liave  been  a  deul- 
booM :  and  to  it  was.  ^Vtnd-tottared  abode  of  niadRiPn  and  grey 
morderetsl  Heart  of  earthquitkr*,  fiillen,  still  falling  Voltcmt 
It  wanted  but  this.    But  I  must  endeavottr  to  be  calm. 

To  oar  notions — who<^  iqub  are  as  good  as  oar  hotels  are  had 
— there  is  no  comfort  but  much  hospitality  in  a  Toscan  inn.  At 
Voltana,  the  fact  is  that  I  had  neither ;  but  there  were  reasons. 
Mr.  Carmichael,  in  a  teceot  and  agreeAble  work,  shows  Utat  he 
found  «>tiie(hing  to  his  taste.  Uis  landlord,  however,  was  not  dying 
of  typhoid  as  mine  was.  To  me,  all  \'olterTa  was  exactly  accnned, 
from  the  laadlurd  to  the  land.  A  raw  sea-mist  was  blown  upon 
•  warchuig  wind  throagb  all  the  corridors  of  the  bouse.  Mad  old 
voiaen  whispered  and  churkM  to  themselves  in  comerK,  pawing 
and  patting,  as  it  Memed  to  me.  waxen  figures  of  the  stricken  host. 
Now  and  then  there  came  a  scnrrylng  of  fear-fannnl  feet,  now 
■nd  then  the  clanking  of  pails,  the  soddeo  banging  of  doon. 
A  daoghter  of  the  house  was  in  teat*,  ber  sister  in  hysterics  { 
the  doctor  ^t  upon  the  floor,  signifying  hi*  diagnoeUo  pother. 
Death  akine  sat  hale  in  the  guest-chambcn  and  bad  bespoken  the 
dilef  seat  at  the  feast.  Clmrly,  all  these  things  were  far  from 
Mr.  Carmichael.  who  wm  able  to  rnminnte  with  unenrumbem) 
miad  apoa  the  Etrasca&s,  the  alabaster  industry,  and  the  land- 
slip—as most  pleasantly  he  does  in  his  little  Tuscan  book.    To 
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me  tlte  gloom,  the  &tuulow,  th«  cruel  eea-vind  witli 
bnrdvD  of  tog,  bliglitMl  the  tyts,  and  peiit^  strack  a  jnUy  n 
the  judgment.  But  I  am  by  no  meauB  so  nire  that  ihU,  vi 
bad  been  fat«t<dd  by  the  road,  is  not  nealed  to  Volterm  by  iasb 
Books  art  not  alose  in  the  world  to  hare  their  veanng  £■ 
Far  more  truly  tlian  tliey,  towns  speak  the  nature  of  men 
their  sort  in  this  life.  1  can  read  the  ohrouicles  or  not,  i 
ebooae.  but  cannot  fail  to  read  in  dark  and  tulent  streeta,  in 
bare  pianas,  and  naked  prey  walb  of  ragged  church  and  ng 
palace  confirmation  oi  the  godlees  rote  of  wicked  oiA  Piix 
Bishop*.  Hark  to  ttieir  oamefl  !  Hildebrand.  Banier,  Pa) 
suchlike,  itnplyiu|;  all  that  was  to  follow :  the  treachery  of  I 
againvt  llteir  leaden,  eager  to  forestall  that  of  the  leaders 
themsetves ;  the  black  nightwcHrk  of  Rinaklo  degU  Albtuu  and  P 
Stroisi,  and  that  haroe  which  Lorenxo  wrought  there  when 
killed  man,  woman,  and  boy,  and  the  child  at  the  breast— for  wl 
also,  according  tu  SavonaroIaV  friend)!,  he  died  without  bonse]. 
Of  such  is  the  lii^bory  of  VoItt^rra.  Its  bishops  were  prii 
of  the  empire,  stark  men  and  GhibelUneK,  Iwlyiug  the  fishentai 
To  their  tjrranay  aucoeedcd  that  of  a  tmitor-race,  the  Belft 
begun  in  treachery  and  ending  by  it.  The  Duke  of  Athens  lac 
it  here  for  a  yiMi ;  but  that  vaa  all  the  length  of  rope  allo' 
taim.  He  bad  time  to  boild  the  Roeca  Veccbia,  and  might,  i 
B  litUe  more  f^nice,  have  been  its  first  tenant.  The  gods 
otberwise :  he  was  not  to  die  in  prison.  Florence,  which  in  t 
Fortunate  Y««r  of  hers  (1 3&4)  iind  reduced  Ptstoja,  beaten  Sieti 
the  open,  and  by  that  stroke  secttred  Montaleino,  Moatenni 
and  l*<^gibonH,  liad  gone  on  &om  tliat  la:«t  place 
frightful  onontiy  to  ^'olt«rra  and  had  bad  it  by  luck — ^I 
then  got  her  first  taste  of  a  city  she  was  afterwiirdx 
three  timec  before  she  oould  retain  it  for  over.  Villaui's 
this  capture  is  a  good  one.  Ue  says  that  the  i-loreotines 
Poggibonsi  to  come  hither  beoaa«(^  Volteira  was  Gbibelline 
the  Guelphic  i<eague  jost  then  in  ascendancy.  There  waii 
thought  of  tftkiog,  even  of  attaokingoue  of  tke  ttrongeat  positi 
in  Italy  ;  tf  they  amid  lay  waste  the  countiy  round  at»ul  t 
would  go  home  well  pleased.  But  God,  says  V'illani,  gave  tJ 
victory  suddenly,  for  the  Volterrani,  seeing  the  host  doee  to  t; 


acroKi 
tl''  M 


'  When  It  bialicp  <rtt  bIm  a  priooe,  Uie  wotM  wn*  too  nticli  wiUi 
wu  BB*ar  tor  Iba  Ctntfch,  U  wctos.    Juvoa  had  stmilu  mwtcn,  Ohll 
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Iwftfa  gmt  pride  tad  anogukoe  came  flooding  out — all  their 
^17  witfaoot  Mder  of  war,  or  captain,  or  battalia-  und  fell 

a[)aii  tbn  Florentioes  (torn  the  vnntaf^  of  the  lull.  Tbe 
FlogmiUiie  knights,  mooara^nf;  each  other,  eiDgulitrly  bold  for 
meh  a  tinorotu  race,  stormed  op  and  drove  the  oSeoden  badi 
opon  their  posts.  All  went  •treamini;  in,  be«ieger«  and  bcateKed, 
fightisjc  and  hartliiig  together.  Tbe  keepers  of  tbe  gate,  seoog 
(at  th^  thought)  their  own  peopJe  iu  ooDTmioD,  bad  no  care  bat 
to  f^ve  them  entr^-room.  In  they  csme,  and  the  Florentioes  with 
them.  They  secured  the  gates  and  thn  furtress  aa  well.  Thinking 
to  fasTC  banied  tbe  eontado,  thvy  found  themselTei  nuwtcn  of  the 
dty.  Tbe  Prince-Bishop  and  clergy,  cron  in  hand,  came  fimn 
tbe  chorch  to  plead;  faaodaome  ladiea  caiiie,  their  linir  loooe, 
OTiag  for  mercy  and  peace.  It  is  to  tbe  credit  of  the  Florentinea, 
if  it  i«  tnte,  that  they  did  neitb^  mischief  nor  spoil.  They 
refanned  tbe  Signtory  according  to  Ui*-ir  Gnulplii«h  lights, 
baaiibed  the  heads  and  chastened  tbe  membeni  of  the  Ulaltelline 
fiKlion,  and  then  went  on  their  victorious  way.  This  was  tlii<ir 
Bret  bokl  opon  Volterra.  lasting  bold  came  in  the  fifteenth 
OHtimy,  a  grip  thrice  cemented  in  the  citizcDii'  blood. 

Within  this  hanb  stronghold  beleafiuerpd  by  tbe  wind  do 
dwell  a  stent,  rock-bced  people,  who  lake  no  notice  wh»t*orver  of 
tbe  tTBTellcT,  either  to  bc};  or  to  demand  of  him.  either  to  rob  him 
or  to  sell  to  him.  ThiH  i»  to  singular  a  thing  that  it  deserves 
Mentioo,  if  not  repetition.  It  is  ttie  one  place  in  Ttuwany  wiitrrd 
I  have  never  been  asked  for  a  sodfo.  nor  ever  been  infonuud  tlist 
aaything  I  might  happen  to  look  at  ww  to  be  had  for  money, 
la  Sao  (Hmignaoo  a  woman  would  bare  sold  me  tbe  side  of  ber 
hottM  becaBse  I  asked  leave  to  look  at  a  fresco ;  at  Siena,  one  dnjr, 
awntcfawastooffer  me  a  far  dearer  merchoadiBe.  NotbinK  of  iLe 
kind  here.  Men  and  women  go  silently  Uieir  ways,  and  which  is 
vbidi  is  hard  to  tell,  for  they  dr««  their  heads  alike— first  a  felt 
bat,  tbeo  a  handlcerchiff  over  it,  tiwl  umW  the  chin — and  aUlur 
tbc^have  the  sqoaie  jaws  and  low  forvhcailt  of  Rodiuui.  Tbey 
we  a  stonted  nee,  aa  tbe  jiines  would  be  wbicb  could  thrive  npon 
tbe  stooy  grtnmd  and  live  oat  tbe  salt  gale  whloh  blows  day  and 
night.  With  their  ballet-heads  and  NUffnuigled  draiwiy,  I 
■ee  tbem  on  some  Arch  of  Constaotine  or  another,  in 
rvlief.  serried  closely  in  batti»«nsy,  or  about  the  altar  of  laaM 
boosebold  god.  The  pdana  ga  market  morning  showed  me  jut 
nub  an  •ffbct,  when  tbe  bayers  and  sdlers  stood  there  in  the  fine 
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nito.  gUamJng  llk«  oW  mmrblw.  .v  -ioniw^  and  little  - 

u  they.     What  women!     To  %•<•  j.-  from  Volterra  wo 

to  idventare  among  the  ScythUns.  You  would  have  to  Qp 
with  yoar  choMQ  maid — it  would  be  an  «fliiir  of  mosclw,  fcaidei 
and  hatd  knocko.  Ma\ing  grassed  ber,  you  would  throw  hi 
over  yoor  shoulder,  like  s  dead  ntag,  or  a  Ifipith  htiXfd  horn 
hya  Ootaar,  and  ao  bear  her  to  your  boose.  Et  Vmtita  in  aitvil 
indeed!  One  cnnnot,  of  course,  be  pi«cise  upon  the  ]X)int^< 
there  is  »M-wy  reason  to  auppoae  tint,  like  the  Amazons, 
fierw  virgitu  are  maimed. 

They  wear  Roman  colours,  deep  and  lurid  ;  grass-green 
or  sea-bloe,  orange  shawlti,  omng«  and  black  kerchiefs.  TBig 
carry  little  ere««ent  sickles  in  their  handit,  tools  whose  use  agaiul 
anything  but  the  perKm  of  the  lover,  or  their  own,  it  is  baid  fa 
«ee.  To  buy  and  sell  viokles,  and  for  uo  other  apparent  purpose 
tbey  hold  a  market  in  early  morning  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Priofs 
a  gaunt  op^-n  space  surrounded  by  great  rtiongholds,  the  east  M^ 
of  the  cathetlral  being  one,  half  vmotbered  in  a  palace  ^H 
Whiles,  aa  the  Scots  has  it,  tlu^  go  off  to  church,  and  hear  maj| 
or  pay  uncouth  worahip  to  huge  blind  god»,  roughed  out  of  wood, 
and  painted  in  their  own  colours,  green,  orange,  crimson,  and 
Uack.  I  believe  a  JU»h*d  «ickt«  is  Uie  most  acceptable  ol 
n  youth  or  maiden  can  pay.  Such  are  the  Voltermni,  and 
their  gloomy  delights. 

A  strange  feature  of  the  place  is  its  gene-ral  likeness  to  FIc 
It  is  much' what  Florence  might  have  become  had  some  ma 
deity  set  it  to  shriTcl  and  lose  blood  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain.     From  the  ramp  of  a  little  ptasza,  which  you  will 
not  far  from  the  Porta  del  Aroo— between  that  and  the  Porta  - 
Fdice — you  may  look  doa-n  upon  a  caacade  of  grey  root  de 
iBg  to  the  plain,  beyond  which  a  broken  headland  jots  into ' 
Wa.     Just  thereabouts,  whore  the  Cecina  brook  hopes  to  end  ib 
trouble,  all  is  new  and  wild  and  beautiful.     But  ifj-ou  look 
brfiind    you,   upward*,   you   sec   the   landmarks   of  a   wit 
Florence — Dome,   BaptiBtery,   Campanile ;   the  Palasxo  Ve 
with  its  Tower  of  the  t!ow ;  beyond,  again,  the  Bai^llo,  with ' 
skeleton  belfry.     The  illusion  is  for  the  moment  uomplete, 
you   realise  titat  the  charm  is  not  there.     Tlirn   yon  see 
the  buildinfis  want  dignity,  warmth,  cliamcter;  tliat  they 
discord ;  that  they  do  not  represent  Voltena  so  much  as  tmra 
Florence. 
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TfemtbeleM  the  OiUiedtml  hw  ui  impreBuTcnen  of  iU  ovn. 
It  i(  on  •  Rnod  scale,  and  baa  a  ceiUog  of  nupoBring  splenttoor. 
Thn  u  of  wood,  deeply  coffered,  enriehed  with  figmas  in  blue, 
glBW.  cad  gold.     The  central  sqoare  is  held  by  the  Spirito  Santo 
awompaned  in  a  clood  oToemphB.     in  octagoaa  on  all  ndea  of 
him  are  nioto,  their  fa«ad*  tending  tovrard*  him,  their  bodiea  from 
tba  middle  downwards  embedded  in  the  wood.    Here  is  a  wonder- 
fnl  pamllelogTam  of  forces — biiho|»  to  golden  cope*  and  mitres, 
yellow>haired  virgins  in  splendid  brocades,  deaoons  in  daltnaticB 
of  white  and  gold — tJie  saints  in  levee  dress   all  yearning  and 
■peariDg  to  tht- ir  i^oint  of  bliss :  u  fine  conception,  finely  achieved. 
The  Rogost  fowl  seems  to  be  hovering,  more  hawk  than  doi'e, 
and  those  other*,  witnecee*  and  mesaengen  of  hiv,  to  get  their 
swiftness  from  him.     lliey  bare  strong  and  bandmme  Uu»»,  broad 
sboulden,  deep  vheets,  immanwR  proportions ;  they  must  ho  twice 
Um  iiae  of  men,  and  any  one  of  them  would  aerve  for  figarehead 
to  a  line-of-battle  ship.    Imps  of  s  race  of  gianU,  colossal  divini- 
ti«i !     To  look  on  men  and  women  at  their  prayers  aoder  the 
abadow  of  those  bamisbed  wings  is  to  drift,  back  to  a  day  when  it 
was  nnirersal  belief  that  God  mode  earth  for  His  disport,  gave  it 
a  flidt  to  set  it  spinning,  and   then  forgot  all  about  it.    The 
heavenly  throng,  busy  with  a  vaster  iiageantry,  waji  in  full  sight 
of  mao ;  yet  man,  exoept  for  some  chance  errantry  from  on  high, 
had  no  existence  there.     Bat  and  if  a  straying  ran  of  Ood  itaw  a 
daogbter  of  man,  tliat  she  was  fair,  then  some  beauty  or  aaotbcr 
of  oun,  waliuag  shyly  the  green  ways  of  earth,  would  on  a  sudden 
be  eaoght  up  in  n  i;u«ty  draoght  of  enormous  love,  whelmed  atid 
lost  in  Same — and  shiiie  thereafter  a  lesser  light  in  tlial  high 
gala^.    Tbu«.  mankind,  according  to  this  theology,  would  fitfully 
pieatfvc'  a  clue  to  godkind. 

Bat  in  a  chniiel  of  the  sooth  transept  you  can  see  the  graveQ 
images  of  Volterra  even  better  than  in  the  nave.  Up  there,  on  the 
c«ling,  you  may  liave  their  theology ;  here,  at  kisdng  range,  is 
their  leUgion.  It  is  Sgnrvd  by  stiff  and  hoge  wooden  gods 
dumbly  enadJng  a  scene  from  some  blunt  old  tragedy.  Though 
Herr  Baedeker  calls  it  a  '  Deposition  tram  the  Cioss.'  it  had  far 
better  stand  for  the  Pawioa  of  Prometbens.  This  group,  one  of 
the  most  eztraotdinary  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  u  composed  of  figurea 
oearly  eight  feet  high,  coloured  in  coarse  ctimsoa.  blue,  and  green. 
One  thinks  not  of  the  calm  Olympians,  but  of  their  fonrnnuaa, 
'  KniDos,  and  Gt,  and  murdered  Ounnos,*  of  mooitmu  rnraige*, 
iiXiL.  xvL — 50.  us.  9£.  fid 
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Tut  ptaga,  Man  suvli  a  weene. 
and  tender  rvgrata  of  Chrotunity  Hpp 
pisoe  QBonoi  be  earU«r  than  the  iveU 
bat  of  tLU  I  un  anre,  ttuit  Uie  (iwliioDA 
their  worsUp  in  its  contemplatjon,  ar 
ciiioD.  No  son  of  man  baaga  here^ : 
bewails  bim,  nor  a  Jo9e[>h  of  Arimatli 
bis  new  tomb.  No!  ?ast,  blind  forcM 
are  coamicd  throes;  the  son  goes  dovi 
earth  stands  by,  passive  and  mate,  u  i 
bcre  it  ii  that  the  6crce  daughters  of 
bands,  come  and  offer  dreadful  Eelf-sat 
bnnred  son  of  the  place,  leudiog ; 
witb  bloody  rites.* 

■  LeliurtlliaU«TeII«rMl(<iiK>Ui:«,w&iUien 
Um  iMoAnt  MMiiM  tn  cboMlies.  An  1*  not  alw) 
■{)t  to  get  bwrar  to  th«  root  ol  ifao  mftttsr  In  tbi 
RonglilT  qiMking,  I  do  belSero  that  tbe  bomelie 
tbc  nor*  oxprand'r*  of  ciootton  tli*  art  bvoomM 
Uio  Tuiagni  fi^trimi  t^  you  roore  of  Ccmoo 
lihloh  alv*  ibnMgb  70a  oat  of  tbcir  (ignite 
liappU*  inat«tU  than  brooM,  and  wood  owm  vi 
at  FiM  an  tone  beantifnl  «<ood«B  flgnrsi  tH 
cnMuTM  In  wliito  and  blae  Ka>>n%  vUli  vhon 
at  oQOtt.  I  know  not  what  Mmj  npnanated  Rn 
n  cbild  with  bcr  bonMliold  of  dolla  abonl  bar. 
ai«  nade  of  n  stuff  that  oom  lived,  fibtoni  atn 
manoii  In  it  aad  ia|>,  anil  mueh  dependenoo 
wind.  Whenan  b«twccn  utoiic,  cnt  from  tbo  cb 
m«  tboni  U  oa  ntbridfeabla  guJI.  And  if  I  Ih 
th«  workor  have  toll  asbeoToughlT  Togoo 
docc  of  Uia  Ooll^lata.  tliara  la  a  woodni  gnnip 
ona  ride.  Tbgfn  In  Um  on  th*  oUm^-of  nor» 
tite  liodtMo  and  Itie  daitc,  than  all  the  Faitha 
la  Salat  ratra-^  Oohlen  AUar  of  S^nt  Matkli 
not  dicdatn  wood.  The  taliwt  of  Ma  JowMfqn 
of  a  tiM.  and  stand*  In  a  goldni  lobo  abovo  t 
Fma  wood  DomteUo  hewad  Ui  haggard  Va^ 
SfoiliAcdB  mado  of  it  and  bow  eioae  lb«y  oonli 
AbOTO  (ban  all,  to  my  tbbktnjr.  U  tbo  Voltatr 
Alt.  Sot  UatijthU)g»otctTiblc,«ooolai»al,aai 
LMtlr,  U  ts  worth  whlla  to  reflect  wbetbtr,  la  tl 
In  poigaaiMj  the  moaalo  ot  Raratcnaand  Torei 
•laB  of  thai  art  tb^x  abo  make  btcr-bolU**. 


TOT 


SfJi  JOHN  MOQRE> 
BY   eifi   HEBBEBT   MAXK^ELL. 

Tne  name  of  Jobn  Moore  bas  parted  with  Dose  of  its  lastre  siooe 
the  day  wheo  it  wm  written  high  Dpon  Britain'!  roll  of  honour ; 
■oldiers  and  dnlisns  alike  pay  the  bibate  of  peculiar  aSection  to 
the  tnemoty  of  one  who  eealed  his  devotion  with  his  lifo-hlood, 
and  left  to  bis  oomrades  the  tradition  and  example  of  a  staioleaa 
cw«er.  Yet  there  have  sot  been  wanting  critio.  early  and  late, 
who  attribute  the  place  won  by  Moore  in  tlie  military  annal*  of 
hif  ooontry  rattier  to  lib  personal  qoalitie*  tlian  to  his  profMBtoDal 
•eeompliabmcnt.  It  baa  been  whimpered  that  bis  repntation,  on- 
raipMifd  lor  valour  nnd  manftll  chivalry,  for  tkill  in  tactics  and 
management  of  txoops,  must  have  stood  far  lower  as  a  strategiiit 
bat  Ibr  tbe  radiance  which  ia  shed  around  the  captain  who  falla 
^^^he  moment  of  victory: 


for  ere  ba  <tiail  oar  gnnal  beonl  ■•  dnwrit^. 

And  mm  ««  nonth  wUh  vtetM^'a  flif  nafntM ; 
And  tben  h«  died,  wttboot  Ua  era-  taerinc 

Fur  Britltb  •oldi«n  ecnivabig  oV  Ui«  wortd. 


It  Iw  Eallen  to  the  lot  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  to  lay  before 
tbe  pretot  Reoeration  fresh  material  for  judgment  upon  Moore'a 
life-work  as  s  whole.  It  could  not  have  pa«sed  through  more 
eompelcnt  hands,  though  rorprite  will  be  felt  at  tltf  cditor'a 
impatieoce  vitli  any  opinion  except  the  most  favonrable  to  Moore 
spot)  evef^'  «in|;Ie  point  in  a  long  career.  Hn  lias  pi«!iente<l  ua 
with  what  is  practically  Sir  Jolm  Sfoore'a  autobiogrnphy,  *  tbe 
^oomal  which  he  kept  up  from  day  to  day,  throughoot  all  his  great 
eaapaignv,  from  the  time  when  the  great  war  with  I^Vanci-liefnin,  to 
^witlda  three  weeks  of  hia  death.'  Of  this  priceleaa  document  tlm 
^MfglBol  h«a  long  *inc«  disappeared.  It  wu  by  the  ha|>{iie)>t  po«- 
^Bbl*  ohanoe  that  Sir  Frederick  was  aUe  to  ethume  a  ot^y  which 
^Hid  htn  for  many  ynra.  its  \vr^  extstenoe  nnraapeeted,  nin«ng 
the  pajiera  of  Sir  William  Naper.  Hitherto,  Sir  John  Moore'a 
Ufi»>wvfc  haa  been  viewed  ohidly  through  Napiei'a  speetadea. 
Mqiier,  ahnya  etoqueot,  often  lofiaeieet,  and  aometlmea  gravely 
nuileading,  baa  swayed  tbe  judgment  of  generattons  by  theer 

•  7VrJ>toy^«rJU*JK>*rv.    UtMd  by  Major-Ocaoal  Ml  J.  V,  Muilosy 
LC3.    (tAdoa:  W*«tdAfeoU,t«>l.) 


SIR  JOHN   MOORE. 


vahMBMie*  of  uMrtiOQ.  For  Nnplw  vas  s  <rehemeQt  Wbi 
c^aMit  of  Rdmitting  that  aoythine  ooatd  be  hoQeiti;  eon 
•ad  vontbil;  executed  liy  a  Tory  Cabinet.  Aa  sooa  wM 
ban  expected  to  gather  figs  of  thUtles.  Hit  ooble  bisi 
tb«  Penluolar  war  U  inarre<l  by  incessant  reproach,  often } 
heaped  npoe  King  Oeorge's  Muiutcn.  Uobouoded  in  hi^ 
tioa  and  admintion  (or  Moote,  be  interpreted  his  idol's  <{ 
with  Canning  and  Oartlereegb  ai  arising  oat  of  tbeir  diib 
a  WhtR  i;eD(«al ;  and  he  laaoehed  this  tradition  witb  M 
nonentntn.  and  winged  it  with  voeb  fiery  eloqaence,  tlJ 
wfiten  ban  accepted  anil  handed  it  forward  with  scail 
qneitinQ  at  to  iU  troth,  ^ir  Frederick  Maorice  is  thi 
I  beUere,  to  priok  this  reoersble  babble.  It  will  surpriM 
pwftle,  1  fiuojr,  to  learn  that  Kloore  never  was  a  ^liig. 
fiwB  that,  be  entered  ParliameDt  in  1784,  long  befog 
gnat  Whig  Moeasbo,  at  a  rappocter  of  Pitt.  Ue  was  then. 
and<t»ea^ ;  and  although  be  prodBised,  aa  Arthur  Welleal 
when  be  eotared  TVUament  at  a  later  time,  that  he  was  a  i 
and  DO  partjr  toan,  yet  he  soon  made  the  disoovery,  which  M 
jooBg  members  have  made  before  and  Hince  bis  day,  that  ui 
poodutt  member  means  a  member  who  cannot  be  depended! 
Uoore  sat  as  a  Ministerialist,  and  there  is  no  evidence  l| 
eter  waverrd  in  his  allegiance. 

Two  circanutancea  bare  given  substance  to  the  myth  i 
Wbiggism  :  fint,  the  confidence  in  his  profeesional  exd 
shown  by  Fox.  who  sent  him  to  the  MeditMranean  in  1806 
as  ooonsellor  and  secand-in-«omniand  to  Qeneral  Fox ;  and  a 
the  bitterness  with  which  Moore  afl^rvards  reseated  bis 
ment  by  Castlereagh  in  respect  to  the  Peninsular  commaod. 
easily  provnd  tliitl  liarty  jxitiLics  had  no  bearing  upon  eiti 
these  events.  Fox,  desiring  to  give  his  brotber  the  moet  ef 
oolleagoe  possible,  appointed  Moore,  with  whom  he  was  tut 
sonally  acqoaiated,  as  Ut  tiutUeurv  UU  milHairv  in  the  « 
In  the  fiiUowing  year,  when  the  Tories  came  in,  tlivy  ratifiei 
jodgmeat  by  giring  Moore  the  chief  oommand  in  tba 
canean. 

3doore'»  quarrel  with  his  Tory  employers  cannot  be 
in  a  sentence.     '  H?  bad  been,"  to  quote  Sir  Fredericlc's  i 
'  the  soldier  on  whom  Pitt  and  bis  Government  relied  for  » 
from    the   time  whc^n    the  war  began  again  aft«r  the 
Amiens.'     fjtt    and    Mr.   Secretary  Dundaa   (af 
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lie)  had  cboMa  him  for  tbe  most  important  cocnmuid — the 
lUf&ctem  District — when  the  French  inTanon  w*i>  threatnied 
bom  day  to  day.  Kobody  who  knew  anything  diipated  the 
groonda  of  Itteir  faith  in  &[ooie  as  England'xmott  rA|:fibti^  coldier. 
Uov  then  did  it  como  to  pa»s  that  Canning  and,  thiougb 
Caaning,  Castl«reagh  came  to  pot  apoo  Moore  what  be  reaented 
u  n  mtoleiable  alight  ?  Tlie  onivrr  ih  given  clear  under  Moore's 
OWB  hand  in  his  diary,  tboogh  it  is  not  likely  that  all  men  will 
agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Matirice  u  to  the  rights  of  it.  Sir 
btfkfderidt.  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  betrayed  into  an  error  not 
^Batmnl  aonong  the  be»t  soldiers,  that  of  iind^rmting  tht-!  resjmo- 
nbiltty  of  Ministers  in  time  of  war.  It  seems  to  be  asmmed  that 
hafing  gooe  to  war,  the  »ole  doty  and  anxiety  of  MiuiittiTH  I'honld 
eoBdat  in  supporting  their  generals  and  armies  in  the  field ;  and 
thst,  in  criticising  their  action,  terms  may  be  employed  which  it 
wonhl  be  nncbivalroos  to  apply  to  a  gvnemrH  condnet  io  the  6eld. 
Thus  Sir  Frederick  describee  Canning'E  action  in  interfering  with 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Kloore  to  the  chief  command  in 
Pottu^  as  '  an  abuse  of  power  to  gratify  peraooal  spleen.' 

Nov  is  it  Gonceirable  tliat,  doring  the  yean  when  CanDiog'a 
•bolaeoergy  and  intellect  were  atraiaed  to  secure  for  England 
tbe  fopport  of  such  Eoropeen  PoweTH  a*  had  not  be<Mi  engulfed 
in  the  Napoleonic  maelstrom,  he  had  any  time,  even  if  he 
bad  the  incliuAtioo,  to  gratify  'personal  spleen'?  'No  Foreign 
Secrrtaiy  has  equalled  Cknning,'  wrote  Ijord  Acton,'  not  a  friendly 
analyst  of  Tory  titatesmanship ;  and  Canning  judged  that  the 
eoounaoder  to  be  chosen  for  the  work  in  the  Peniuvula  must  havs 
adniniatralive  and  diplomatic  gifts  as  well  as  military  talent. 
That  is  why  he  was  to  earocit  for  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wrlleiley,  who  bad  given  proof  of  high  odminitl  rative 
capacity  and  diplomatic  adroitness  during  hii>  Indian  service. 
Sir  Krednick  Maurice  cannot  admit  this  aa  tbe  cause.  Speaking 
of  WaOeiley's  appointment  in  1808,  he  ny« : 

U  >^  Bot  Wc«DM  of  any  {uof  bMlc  liiaI|U  ialO  Iili  >f  ler  cskct  tliat  tlu 
IGaMfj  wvn  anxtow  to  appobit  hUu  to  tbm  enweitail  of  Uia  arm;  wlilch  t^sy 
w«s  — illin  b)  Fwtocil.  .  .  .  nan  oaa  be  an  doaU  wliataier  Uial  Um  two 
Hiiaiwl  MNitM  Kiuai  St  Uiai  Una  dslenidned  Iba  dMto*  ti  Urn  Oovenmasl 
wtn :  inl.  lb*l  Sir  Artliv  VaUadtf  «raa  cmr  at  thnaMlvM,  a  oaliMfi  mham 
tb*;  ibMV^tUy  bMw  sad  crald  bart  lo  Mt  la  hawt;  ttw^osHoa  wtlh  UMti  j 

■ad  memOr,  ■  v**?  *'i>a)t  w**h  "<>*  ^  cwpkiT  Mom  la  hlfh  ooaaisail  If  Umj 
I— i«oai  wbesa  lapataUea  ooald  la  unj  vaj  b«  oonparad  to  hla. 
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Certainly,  had  the  Peainsatar  oxpeditioa  praeotcd  o&ly  a 
militarj  aide,  Moore'i  record  vonld  hare  ensared  bis  seleoUon  (be 
tha  <x>iniDaad-in-<:hief.  Bat  there  were  the  Fortngneae  and 
Spaauh  Jantu  to  be  lak«a  into  aoconnt,  prorisioDal  gorennng 
bodiea  of  men  iDezpedMMed  in  high  politio^-Qarronr,  Mositire, 
Bupbiaiu.  The  qontion  with  Canning  waa,  did  Hoose  poMM 
the  diplomatic  instinct  enabling  him  to  deal  snooeMfnl^  witk 
tbeee?  Undoubtedly  Uoora  entOTtained,  and  waa  too  ootapokeo 
to  conceal,  a  certain  contempt  for  civil  administration.  To  tba 
priracy  of  hi^  diary  and  aoteii  be  «>mmitt«d  such  aenteaoes  aa  tht 
following,  penned  after  the  ooncltuion  of  the  Egyptian  campugn 
oflSOl: 

n»  oiDftaiy  espediUoDS  of  FiatKW  liav«.  duiing  tM«  war,  been  plaanad  hf 
tidlituy  OMD.  tnqmtaXj  by  tfao  vtay  genenl*  wka  wws  to  •zamM  Hiam.  vbe 
knew  ud  look  can  to  prorido  whatever  ma  noooMoty,  Tho  nilUtuy  opantios 
of  Onal  Brium  tuTo  beoi  directed  bj  Hiatiua  IfptumtA  of  niUitBi7  afl^n  ii 
loo  ampul  ud  eiU-cafflchnt  to  oanmU  mUUaiy  noo.    (VoL  11.  pp.  S7,  M.) 


Moore  saw  ao  clearly  what  he  conflidered  to  be,  and  vhst 
probably  was,  the  right  course  in  certain  situations,  that  he  vu 
at  no  pains  to  omoeel  impatience  with  his  saperion  when  tbey 
took  the  wrong  one.  As  Napier  eeid  of  him,  '  he  maintained  the 
right  with  Tsbemence  b«xlering  upon  Geroeneae,'  and  aptm  mare 
than  one  occasion  this  brought  him  into  coUinon  with  constituted 
authorities.  Such  was  the  case  in  Ccffsioa  in  17^5,  when  Moon 
commanded  the  5Ut  regiment  under  Brigndicr-Oencra]  d'Aoban^ 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  Britieb  Viceroy  in  the  iiiland.  It  waa  s 
qoeetion  of  an  attack  upon  Ba^a,  which  was  rtill  held  by  tbe 
French.  Tkloore  was  ordered  to  examine  tbe  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  his  report  to  d'Aobant.  Tlie  result  is  this 
deachbed  in  tbe  diary : 

Wc  rctomcd  to  Iowa  to  ttio  Oeii«ni1.  U«  mm>u  inoch  avAtM  <o  Uio  attack's 
Buli«.  He  h«i  not  Uie  boUUwa)  to  fajr  »x  It  Ir  dlScalt  to  vpoak  loora  va^ 
■ana*  Qua  he  <to««  wttb  man  gnriij  and  deoonun  ot  Bonner.  .  .  .  Ftan  lU 
Gencnl  1  went  to  Sir  OHbert  BUet.  I  UM  Um  .  .  ,  with  mrwd  lo  iTAntaw 
Uiat  though  I  wBji  eonrlnood  tbe  bnripoM  of  BMtia  mu  to  he  dona,  I  «Bf  h 
mack  fo  thiit  d'AoboBl  was  luwqoftl  to  it,  sad  woold  boagli)  It. 

Now,  d'Aabant  may  hare  been  one  of  thoae  epaiilettt^d  inooB- 
petendes  which  were  ndly  nomerons  tn  the  British  army  is 
tho«e  days  ;  bat  if  tbe  impropriety  of  the  oenior  ofGiM^r  uuderi 
command  complaining  of  him  to  the  civil  govcruor  is  not 
cientiy  manifest,  it  becoraea  »0  when,  Bastia  liaring  fallen,  i 
the  whole  island  having  come  under  the  odministntion  ofl 
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^■v0bvt  Elliot,  Mooce  taakm  do  Bocni  cf  hts  disapproval  of  the 
^Vicenqr'i  policy.  Th«»  were  two  parties  id  tie  i»!iinrl.  the 
I  KktiomliiLt,  nprvAvoted  by  thn  Conicui  juttriot  Paoli,  and  tbe 
I  ooortitittiooaliBt  Pono  di  Borgo,  whom  Klliot  made  his  chief 
BUniiler.  Mooi*,  by  this  time  AdJDtant-G«D«ral  of  tho  nrmy  in 
Ganica,  vaa  ctrongly  of  opinion  tliat  Elliot  bad  taken  up  with  the 
wractg,  ai  it  wrtainly  va«  the  nnpopular,  party,  and,  motif  mo, 
*•■  sot  caiefnl  to  coocoal  hi?  opinioo,  as  is  pretty  clear  &am  aa 
cntiy  in  bi*  diarj*  on  Aogtut  3,  1785. 

TIN  Cw»lrwi  *»"»»■»  b  nMpccted  of  itlfffiwlliti  .  .  .  Uajoc  Mnati,  of  Uw 
Oanicmat,  baa  JiiM  loA  Mej  b*  came  to  »A  me  what  wan  Uis  nMUr.  Tbef  an 
afn^H.  ht  MkU  of  oar  baitaUocu  apd  *aU  the  Krytifh  am  nndtr  arais  tfaliuA  ua, 
OwpM^ai«ade^tiitt»ttlrl«naek>r  I  told  hlmltwailoipoMtMaloMMMnt 
CwnehloUj:  that  ite  Vterar.  Jkl.  ««?«  b«karb«  lUcacbUdnB;  that  I  hspad 
thai  tka  Ccnkaa  Dffl«cra  wonld  b^ava  like  lacai,  keq>  qaiBtt  aad  lake  no  aotioo 
U  «tM  tfa«7  m«. 


N 


Sir  Kredrriek  Uaiuice  admits  that  tbii  waa  *  certainly  a 
cHii»-miyaU,  hastily,  and  in  my  jadgment,  probably  in  Moora'a 
aUo  oo  calm  reflection,  vrongly  ottered,  all  the  more  so  becaow 
it  vaa  the  exact  truth ' ;  nerertbeleM  he  blamca  Elliot  unsparingly 
for  tiaring  demanded  the  recall  of  Moon;,  who  rfcetred  otden 
from  England  to  quit  the  ialand  within  forty-eight  boms.  Moore'a 
own  acooant  of  his  parting  interview  with  Elliot  mokes  it  difficult 
to  M*  bow  his  continued  presence  in  th«  iaiaod  was  consistent 
with  the  ViceToy"*  autliority. 

n»  i^d  UmI  I  harl  far  •  ratuliIenbU  Ume  past  appawad  to  ban  a  dtfiat  of 
^■•■■al  anabjr  ta  lUm.  for  what  nasoa  ha  fcMW  aot  (btn  ha  |aid  ■•  aoaa 
aa^pHuMBte) ;  that  I  had  takMi  a  dadded  fut  agahart  hk  nmmtm,  toA  Iha 
(aftmoa  lU*  bail  sfrotheOOMUaoe  watfiaal;  thai  Im  bad  Ul  iha  aSoot  at  U 
wiwalj,  and  foood  it  dU  sacih  tajofy  that  ha  had  eonoahred  U  tnamabaM  apon 
Utm  to  fifwutt  n  lo  Uie  Seetatary  of  Btalsh  and  to  btg  thai  I  tdghl  ha  ranwaed 
tnm  tha  lOawL  Thet  be  had  ar«tn  to  da  ao.  bat  wnaM  lain  It  apv  Uauall  to 
poMfnna  tha  «a>qHiai  of  Uiem,  l(  I  woeld  prooilM  ao  loogv  to  faa  oonaeotad 
■Wk  tbcaa  wha  ofiMMed  blm,  cr  aifiuM  any  atnUnmnU  dha{iproTiiig  of  fali 
■  leeBf ;  bat,  ea  the  caUaty,  gtte  hi*  gancnBnnl  taj  rajiputl.  I  mU  I  Meld 
(Ha  aa  pnadae  la  afftora  of  neaHna  tot  1  vaa  Baila  anjualaied  wlUi  tham,  aad 
bMrtlheaa»|iMdap«B  my  apMaa  at  the  tf»e;  tbt  a*  long  ■•  I  ancated  aiy 
arfUlat7  daty,  I  CMiMtved  I  wa*  at  Ubertjr  to  Rire  my  o^itoa  of  dUtaaat 
■aaeiue*,  «libar  ut  hi*  ot  u;  atbv  formmwat,  •*  otun  a*  Umm  taauana 
iBpfMad  to  ha  the  «at>«et  of  Moranika;  thst  I  alwap  had,  la  coaaoawMh 
othn  oaoan^  ifnm  By  cfdatm  apea  what  wia  gelas  on,  acaialteie*  appnrfaf. 
icnetlinae  aMjyimln;  that  aalihar  h$  tMtay  othar  man  had  ai^rifht  lo 
aaaetboH  ma  a  emtiMy  eoadact. .  .  .  Thaona  renal  laa  laWad  n|iiiratd*  nt  haU- 
aa  h«n,  doriaf  ahkb  aij  feellage  wan  to  ttnog,  and  aj  '—"ir"""-  •Bab  ■ 
at  tIJaee  to  btfci  lean  to  my  tjm,  aid  fM  meirmiti  la  akf  laj  nisadi, 
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Now  Sir  Gilbert  EUiofB  polity  nmy  have  refiolted,  an  Sir 
Fraderick  Miitirioe  deolares,  in  the  Ion  of  Corricm  to  EagUixI ; 
bot.  BO  loog  u  be  wu  Viceroy,  ho  wu  resptnimble  for  the  goTern- 
ment  of  the  ieland,  and  cannot  be  aocnsed  jitiitly  of  an  abow  o( 
powtt  in  obtaining  the  mnoval  of  wo  (ree-spokvn  s  critic. 

Moore's  claim  to  iodrpendeat  criticiem  of  the  ci\-il  offlcats 
with  whom  it  was  bis  dntj  to  act  receiv'ed  further  illtutjat^l^fl 
dahng  his  Mpditernuifsn  service  in  1807.  Mr.  Drunmtond  l^^l 
than  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Conrt  at  Palermo,  and  on 
Jamnij  7,  Moore,  after  hii  &r«i  interview  with  him,  notes  tliat 
be  *  is  a  sensible,  well-inibrmed  man,  .  .  .  perfectly  acqaainttd 
irith  the  chamcter  of  the  (x>urt  and  of  the  iQdi%idu«ls  who  cam- 
poee  it'  (ti.  141);  but  within  thrM  months  he  alters  hia  optniim; 
Dnunmond's  letters  are  '  exceedingly  pert,  more  in  the  style  of  a 
criticism  in  the  "Edlnborgh  Kcnow"  than  of  a  public  despatch' 
(ii.  159);  in  April  he  i»  d««oribed  a»  'one  of  the  weakest  aad 
nUieetof  men'  (ii.  165);  in  May  'a  man  lesa  fitted  for  a  dipkh 
matie  xittinlion  than  Drummond  cannot  well  be  found' (ii.  169); 
and  in  July,  Moore,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
army  in  Sicily,  came  to  open  mptore  with  him.  T>: 
reported  to  Canning  bis  version  of  the  quarrel ;  Moore,  ret' 
to  England  in  Janoary  1808,  '  told  Lord  Cagtiereagh  wliat  h 
temptible  fellow  Mr.  Dnunmond  vme,  and  qaoted  many  instances 
of  his  falsehood  and  meanness ;  that  I  hoped  1  was  not  to  be 
judged  by  his  repreeeotations '  (ii.  201). 

Next  came  the  expedition  to  Sweden  in  May  180S,  wbto 
Moore  wan  svnt  ont  with  10,000  men  to  act  under  command  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  It  was  of  supreme  importance  to  extricate 
that  northern  Power  from  the  ivrtej;  into  which  Russia  bad  bets 
drawn  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  Ouming  may  well  have  felt 
some  miggiving  in  committing  ko  delicate  n  timk  to  such  an 
nneompromifing  negotiator  as  Moore.  The  King  of  Swedso 
was  mad— how  mad  did  not  appear  till  he  demanded  of  Moon 
the  pcrfortnanee  of  oerlain  operations  which  he  rightly  felt  it 
necessary  to  decline,  not  being  the  sort  of  man  to  put  a  British 
army  in  jeopardy  in  order  to  keep  a  nyrA  lunatic  in  good  bamoai. 
Thereupon  the  King  ordered  him  under  arrest.  Colonel  Munay,' 
folly  alive  to  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  oounsel]^  Moore  to 
take  it  qoietly,  troating  to  time  for  a  remedy;  bat  Moore  wM 

QDArterTnuter.O«ntnU  throngboot  tbe  Fenintolnr  Wu. 
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forioiu    »t    this   pxtraordioiuy   indii^ity   at    tlie  bands  ot  the 

mooorch  whom  he  had  been  sent  out  to  assist. 

Hnmy  (vritM  Hoot*  In  hi»  diuy)  wItbM  tliU  all  dwoM  1m  hiulMd  np.  bmI, 
«Mh  pwtj  Ttnettag.  tbu  lUag*  ihoa]d  num  le  Him  titeuion  fai  wUob  tlNgr 
WW  OB  tfak  daj  wfaen  I  took  07  Imvc  oI  hi*  Swedldi  MMjmtj.  1M*  woald 
fw^ai*  he  ofTciMUe  lo  MlBiatcra  tn  bftaiid,  who  amf  Dot  wlili  to  qnurel  wUh 
Swedsi ;  bat  ta  nj  ofilBtea,  awMon  have  tM«a  MnLed  loo  fu.  My  amM  U 
now  paUta  and  olKiaM  bo  atOMd  for ;  and  m  to  qoandlfnt  wltta  B«MdaB,  II  It 
iMvo  bar  inlaTcoA  IIai  ihst  of  &w1asd  to  koop  on  anriTiafrhf  limy  Tba  KJw 
•lM«Ub«BkadoKiMkiwwUdc»U*«ma',udlUklBkLl  U  praUy  plain  tbat  tbo 
jBaoUneo  mhidb  IxuBltod  wfllhan  tbo  nMSOMa,  It  propaly  »Alroi»arf.  to  Mfamlt. 

Moore  took  the  law  into  hii  own  bands,  tnoke  his  orrevt, 
fntn  Stockholm  to  Oolhenburg,  rejoined  the  Sect,  and 
back  to  England  with  his  army. 

Now,  oonuderiog  of  what  ntal  importance  it  wae  to  Great 
1.  and  to  the  caoae  ehe  bad  espooaed,  that  the  Swedish  a]U- 

f  ihoidd  be  maintained,  Canoiog  had  been  morv  tlian  liuiiiao 
if  be  bad  felt  do  impatieoce  with  this  Boldiet*B  ondiplotnatic  httmt- 
ntm,  D«  can  be  be  blamed  lot  luing  hi*  influ«ni.-«  to  prevent 
Uoon  getting  the  chief  command  in  Pcntugol,  where  jodicioiu 
hapdling  of  senutive  indindnala  was  only  second  in  importanoe 
to  mililarj-  praweaa.  But  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  tao  make  no 
allowance  for  the  Hinisler,  who,  be  it  remembere<I,  had  a  mad 
monardi  of  his  own  to  manipulate  at  home.  Ue  can  onlyaocoont 
for  bis  interferenoe  with  Caatlereagh's  dimetion  an  tlia  '  grsiiflc*- 
tioo  of  penonal  ipleen.' 

Nerertheless,  all  stadenta  of  birtory  most  be  grAteftd  to  Sir 
FMerick  for  the  MT\-ice  be  baa  rendwed  to  Hoore's  memory  in 
cleaiiog  np  a  blonder  which  baa  prored  a  pitfall  to  many  imoGCa- 
fiv*  wrileiv  npon  this  period,  baring  reoeired  cturvney  from  the 
hand  of  A.  <i.  Stapleton,  Canning'!  secretary.  Moore  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  England  from  Sweden  than  be  received  nrdent  to  sail  at 
oooe  with  his  army  for  Portugal,  wbilher  Wellesley  bad  already 
been  sent  to  (^)ent«  ngninst  Oeoeral  Junot.  Stapleton  baa  tbft 
foUowiDg  passage  in  referenoe  to  this  appointment : 

Xittto  *sa  Hr.  OMislag  wiiiaed  wttb  ilMlanporof  Mind  la  «)iich  Sir  John 
r  had  art  oat  i«  tako  wnmairf  of  tba  apeditlm ;  Gar  Umi  Qa*tkra(b  bad 
I  lo  th*  Ckbfaiat  tha  [aitlBg  weida  addtWMd  to  htaa  by  Sir  Joha.  Aim 
'  lad  iMd  hb  fMl  bUorrSnr,  bad  Wtaa  bb  taavo.  and  aelaallr  clcnd 
Iba  door,  ba  riiuf  afl  It  and  Mid  le  Lord  CbaHawKb :  ■  BaMulNir.  ay  lent, 
IiaeMttacalulibaBpodltkaiandlorataUltaflUlam,'  BaTfaif ihM lUalmiitNwd 
bla  atatd  h«  bMtaatty  wWidrew,  left  Um  oOsa,  and  ineeadod  la  roHaoMMlb  te 
lake  uauiuiaiid  of  tba  aipedlltoa.  WbM  Uwd  nirt[wi[b  naMloa«d  IM*  eir- 
■  toOwCabia««.Mf.Chs^i^aoaklaothalpai<aalMhiti  'OoadOudt 
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aa4  <l»  joa  iMUj  ■*«»  to  *■;  that  }««  allinKd  a  man  oatnMlal^  Mdi  MU^I 
mith  r^n)  to  Ui*  «xpedlUaa  to  gft  aod  a»oae  nwiniwi'l  vl  it  I'  u  m^| 
cowvpacc  of  whdtpMmd  In  Uis  OkUact  rafpoeUnf-  lfal«  l&la-rlew  ffaai^| 
dCcU  IMtot,  wUofa  b  deierilied  •<  eqnlraliait  in  a«a  d*nugdiliit  bto  n«ipiall^| 
«■•  Mot  afiB  htm  i  Init  6ir  JcJm  ilU  BM  taka  tlia  Mnl,  mbI  a  digntMr^H 
ud  nilcd  vltli  itat  «xp*dliloB.i  ^| 

One  may  easily  ezcnsa  the  toervileis  severity  with  whicb  ^ 
Frederick  Silatirice  obastlM*  those  who,  lilce  myself,  have  qoottd 
thb  peiteage  withoat  detecting  the  blaodor  involved  tboein. 
*  Hub  peipetttftl  oc^ying  of  the  movt  ob^Hous  blonders  of  preview 
biftoruu  IB  mrely  a  poor  tray  of  n-riUng  history.' '  The 
ia  that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  land  from  Sveden  till  July  15,| 
which  time  Sir  Hev  Dsliymple  and  Sir  Harty  Burrord,  both 
eentors  in  rank,  had  been  appointed  to  the  annyin  the  Pe 
StafJeton's  mistake,  pardonable  enough  in  a  civilian  necretary, 
waa  to  deaoribe  Moore  as  gtung  out  in  oommand  of  the  expeditioiL 
He  was  directed  to  place  himself  and  hit  atiny  nnder  command  of 
Dalrymple,  and  this,  as  be  explains  with  great  detail  in  the  dtsiy, 
he  considered  to  be  an  unmerited  slight.  Ho  qaotee  hia  ovb 
words  in  the  final  interview  with  Oastlereagh. 

Mr  iord.  Uw  chalM  I*  at  oqr  door,  and  npos  loavbiK  yoor  lovtUliIp'a  1  AiD 
Ml  ent  for  Poftcnooth  to  Join  Ui«  (n)o(«  with  vhooi  1  perceirc  It  U  laMndtd 
1  should  iirooMd  m  Uwlanaiit-Otiural.  It  may  psrbapt  b«  mj  lot  cover  to  n* 
jonagiiiL  IthenfcntUbkUrigjUtoeitpfeu  to  joQmjpfecUiigoftlie  uihanil- 
MiM  tnatcBoni  I  hava  rooatvad  from  jroa.  .  .  .  Had  I  bean  on  etulfn.  It  «mU 
haidlr  hav*  b«M  p«aiiUa  to  tnat  mo  wftfa  !••■  ceramonj.  ...  I  t«<re  a  ri^ 
1b  camDan  wtth  all  <Mom  who  ha<«  tervad  Maloadj  aad  writ,  to  toipact  to  b* 
traalod  wllfa  aUentioti,  and,  wban  emElaTmcBt  ia  offend  to  me,  that  aonw  rapid 
ahonld  be  had  to  mj  formv  aarrlcaa. 

Moore  does  not  quote  liLmself  as  liaving  oSVx^  any  opinioa 
abont  the  proepeds  or  character  of  the  expedition,  such  aa  that 
reported  by  Stapleton ;  his  ctHnplaint  seentH  to  Itavv  be«o  mad* 
purely  upon  personal  grounds,  though  it  is  easy  to  Eapposa  that 
he  felt  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  both  Dalrymple  and  Burrvrd  for 
the  work  in  hand.  In  the  letter  sent  after  him  by  Castlereagb. 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  assures  him,  with  respect  to  the  oomplaint 
of '  unband»ome  and  unworthy  trentment,'  that  nothing  but  tbn 
urgency  of  the  situation  prevented  him  from  advising  his  Majesty 

>  OevTff  Caaafnf  md  U*  TTmra.  p.  159. 

■  Admtttod ;  bst  I  mnst  be  aliownd  to  domsr  to  Sir  Ft«dari<ft'a  debt  to  wii» 
the  tnaianattoft  that  I  'oopiad  at  aoooDd.buid  tram  Sir  Butii  Tnn,  who  ooilLI 
■Hi  ha  aoppoaed  to  knoir  the  decpaUie*  with  the  aoancr  *■  oiRM  ban 
m^Uod  fren  Sn  Ibabvt.'  So  br  bom  bsviog  praAled  by  Sir  Bsriia  TmVt 
Ishova,  I  hava  aavar  satn  his  boolc,  not  iraa  t  awara  ol  ita  wiatawa  tutU  1 
(h*  paMage  abore  quoted  (1.  p.  xivf. 
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BnUan  joa  from  •  tiUution  in  which  yoa  appeared  to  ran* 
r  jDViwlf  to  hare  b^m  plaoed  without  a  duo  attention  to 
yoxu  feeling  as  aa  offioer.'  The  '  dignified  reply '  referred  to  bj 
StMfUbon  ia  deacribed  in  Moore's  dlaiy  as  '  a  very  calm  answer, 
in  vliieh  I  give  them  a  wipe  which  they  will  &e],  but  eaooot 
rant' (u.  251). 

Aftar  all,  theae  ■quabbles  npoo  psoEestHnial  grirrances  are  bat 
triflaa  oompared  with  the  gTaDdear  of  Sir  Jdin  Moore's  career. 
Hia  editor  mnst  bo  b«Id  responsible  for  giving  th«in  ondoo  pro* 
inlawrw  by  attributing  noworthy  moUnc  to  Canning  and  hia 
eoOeagiMB  to  their  treatment  of  Moore.  Hoeb  readen  will  paw 
lightly  over  theae  tedioiu  details  and,  like  some  confinned  utodeata 
of  rwnanoe,  begin  the  narrative  by  turning  to  the  closing  chapters. 
Tba  tcmptattOD  is  very  great  to  treat  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's 
tDttoaes  in  that  way.  Moore'«  own  account  of  his  earlier  Kervioes 
it  of  the  highest  importaaoe  to  military  men  and  iuEtorians. 
FkOD  ao  other  aonree  can  be  detired  such  a  tniUtrul  and  intelli- 
gMt  dCMripdon  of  Abercromby's  invasion  of  Egypt,  whereby  wen 
fint  revived  the  aoni\y  withered  laureb  of  our  land  forces.  It 
narked  the  abandonment  (not  quite  final,  however)  of  an  army 
■yaleui  which  had  brought  the  British  soldier  into  Enropenn  coo- 
tenpt;  it  established  that  concert  between  naval  and  military  forces 
which  alone,  in  coming  years,  flhotild  make  poeflihie  Welliugtoo's 
^tthOM  work  in  the  Penineula.  '  Though  time*  liavt'  clumged,' 
Obawwt  Sir  Frederick,  'and  the  detaib  would  be  now  much 
nried,  ...  he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  be  he  Rtateanian.  writer,  or 
■imple  taxpayer,  who  cannot  read  the  lowoo  of  these  ezperienoea 
^m  applicable  to  our  time.' 

B       Happily  there  is  less  chance  than  ever  at  the  present  time  of 

B^or  aWiiafnen  knng  ligbt  of  the  eaidinal,  the  vital,  importanea 

BtfaiHipantioii  between  the  land  and  ae«  foreas  of  the  Crown. 

Tlie  lapse  of  well-nigh  a  century  has  not  eSaced  the  ihame  nor 

the  warning  of  tlie  WaJobetea  oalanity,  tha  latMt 

I  when  that  oo-opeiatlaa  waa  anffiwed  to  lapae. 

Howbett,  the  difficnlties  of  landing  at  Alexandria  in  the  boa  of 

'  enemy,  and  the  manterly  manner  in  which  they  wereovereom^ 

'liave   |«f«ed    from    the  memoiy   of  geoeml  reader*,  bat  tmrj 

Englishman  is  conadooi  of  a  rested  interest  in  Conma. 


Port  thsa  fMMBlief  all  these  iralw  wwHy 
Fma  istbwing  Bo*  to  imuIi  ConBuCt  than  t 

Vha  «i  «MfM  Ori  add^libt  <ad  aad  >lMH7. 
ITtaB  IS  bla  pan  w»  lowend  Um  aobti  Homt 
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CiTtUuti  ia  gcnenl,  perhaps  s  fjood  many  wldien,  miglV 
find  thenuelve*  si  s  losa  to  expUin  why  the  Hpalirion  at  a  Britiib 
ansy  from  Spain,  after  a  long  and  punfol  retreat  in  thv  depth  of 
vinter,  ehoald  hare  bwn  assigned  «ach  high  rank  &s  a  feat  of  arm*. 
Tbey  will  find  Uie  leaaon  well  set  forth  in  the  vigorous  poragrapht 
which  Sir  Frederick  has  eet  as  links  in  Moore's  notes  upon  his 
last  campMgn.  They  may  fail  to  be  ooDvinced  by  tlie  claim  pot 
forward  for  that  campaign  as  being  '  the  boldest,  th«  most  sticca^ 
ful,  the  moot  brilliant  stroke  of  war  of  all  time '  (i.  p.  xiv.,  ii.  [>.  290), 
bat  at  all  erents  they  will  rise  from  perusing  these  chapters 
a  more  lomiooos  aoderBtaodiag  of  the  plan  and  results  of 
oparation.  It  will  be  plain  to  them,  as  it  has  always  been 
serioos  Btodents  of  military  history,  that  Moore  succeeded  in 
locatiog  NapolMn's  whole  plan  of  campaign,  compelling  him^ 
order  to  protect  his  communirationa  with  France,  to  draw  off 
whole  force  from  the  south  of  Spain,  Cram  Songosso,  and  froKi 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Portugal.  Few  perwns  will  demtir.^| 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  conclusion  that  when  Napoleon,  ov 
Jauuuiy  1,  1809,  tamed  hack  at  Astorga  from  tlie  puntnit  of  the 
BritiBh  army,  that  moment  marked  the  tnin  in  the  tide  of  Iiis 
fcotones.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fur  matter  of  ^pecnlatioo 
what  might  hjkve  huppeued  if  Napoleon  had  persercrcd.  Probably 
it  will  never  be  possible  to  ptronouace  with  certainty  upon  the 
validity  of  the  reason  he  gave  for  going  off  suddenly  to  Parii. 
Sir  Frederick  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  l^nfirey^s  judgment 
that  it  was 'not  the  Aostrian  Emperor.but  Moore,  who  compelled' 
him  to  take  that  precipitate  journey.  Whatever  may  W'  tbe 
truth,  there  is  sorely  room  for  tome  difference  of  opinion,  not 
only  upon  Hie  immediate  cause  of  Napoleon's  defiartiire,  bat  upon 
the  conscious  part  played  by  Sir  John  Moorv  in  bringing  it 
about,  and  upon  his  military  reputation  as  revealed  in  the  mental 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  final  determination. 
Frederick  refuses  to  admit  that  any  such  difference  of  opinion 
permissible.  Any  critidsmof  Moore,  except  what  is  wbol^  (a 
able,  be  condemns  is  language  almost  hysterical  in  itA  Rercenus. 

SardjtarofaaoAiuiU^oliUfTxafDplciof  iMralc  «chl«t>Bi(>M,  Uie  fane 
at  fU  naUy  great,  U  tli»  d^lJtrt  crime  that  can  ba  coaiinilt«<I  aR«uut 
MbdKlfnu  for  them  Uia  0iB»7  ima^Dinpi.  not  e*cii  of  party,  bni  ot  ]>ei 
tfitti.  U  the  iomtiit  d«ffmd»tkn  to  whkti  liittotr  can  tiok.    Fur  m;  pwt.  tl>cM«li 
I  CuuMt  pr(l«nd  Qat  I  conld  bmjtti  at  unci)  nn  ntlmcpt  miule  bj  ■ojoBe,  man 
tbsa  1  eoald  1auf[b  at  nnuder,  T  oaa  boiwaFtl;  mj  that  la  th«  blitomon  uf  mj 
dbappointiniint  I  cooM,  tbonicb  I  un  not  t^veo  Ut  wttrpiiig,  wtvp  lliat  ■scb  aa 
act  tbontd  bt  Btteniitod  by  on*  for  whom  I  liarc  m  mvoh  rcnwot  aa  Vr.  Oman 
(ILM1>.  ^^ 
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Of  oonrse.  it  ia  opra  to  any  soldier  to  deem  a  civ-iHan  Incom- 
petent to  criticUfr  military  operations ;  bat,  as  a  mere  quefltion  of 
art,  it  is  a  mistake  to  pat  it  so  rudely  as  to  declare  that  Mr.  Oman 
bss  aUrapted  *  to  prove  by  a  wries  of  nigg«<iuHU  bow  admirably 
be  wonld  have  managed  tbe  army  had  b«  bat  been  in  Moore's 
plactt'  (ii.  318).  That  is  to  adopt  the  etyle  of  llteniy  polemics 
ID  the  seventeMith  century. 

Of  Sfoore  and  Wellington  Sir  Frederick  Manrioe  declares  that 
'all  comparison  between  the  two  t^areers  is  utterly  ridiouloos.' 
This  is  to  lay  down  a  proposition  as  incompatible  with  boman 
nwntal  procewx  a«!  van  a  recent  nilinf;  of  the  Spv&ker  of  the 
Udon  of  Commons.  A  certain  member  having  moved  the 
a^foonunent  of  the  Hou*e,  the  ^ix-iiki-r  nud  that  he  was  in  doabt 
at  to  such  a  motion  being  in  orvler,  and  that  if  he  allowed  it,  it 
mart  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  No  aucb  aaveat  could  shut 
oat  tbe  precedent ;  it  was  estaUi»bed  for  all  time  by  the  act  of 
allowing  the  motion  to  be  made.  In  like  maiuier,  no  injnnctioD, 
■0  mental  discipiine,  can  prevent  men  comparing  tJie  work  of 
Mooce  and  Wellingtmi.  Members  of  the  same  profession,  each 
of  tbetn  wa«  set  to  perform  the  some  task  onder  similar  con- 
ditknu.  One  of  them  (ailed  and  fell ;  the  other  succeeded  and 
Uted  to  extreme  old  age.  The  cornpori^on  between  them  (brcfs 
itaelf  upon  any  stadeat  of  tbe  Peninsolar  War;  and.  in  lact,  the 
but  dz  ebaptcra  of  Sir  f-VdiTick  Maurice's  volumes  teem  with  it. 
^^Hs  qwtca  Mr.  Sloane's  verdict  tliat '  it  was  tbe  spirit  and  example 
^Hf  Mtjore  which  made  poauhle  the  victories  of  Wellington '  (iL  300). 
^■t  is  at  least  equally  arguable  that  Moore's  expedition  was  mode 
^^OMtble  by  Wellington's  victories  earlier  in  the  year,  whereby  the 
ncncfa  were  ex]ielled  from  Portogal.  and  Mooie  waa  enabled  to 
make  liibon  his  bate. 

Sir  FVaderick  not  only  makes  the  inevitable  compariaon,  but 

hii  prepoamdoa  in  favDur  of  Moore  betrays  him  into  Mmething 

I      ibart  of  geneieeity  to  Wellington.     Pnaalng  over  the  ootatcmpt 

■Bggested  by  writing  of  Wellington  '  hanging  and  flogjpag  the 

army  into  order  (or  three  }-ran'  (ii.  862),  (as  if  there  bad  been 

iM  bulging  and  Bogging  In  Moore'a  army,  evpeciaUy  in  Craofard'a 

^^rigade).  there  fa  an  unpleasant  innuendo  in  omoection  witb 

^■ir  Arthur  Wetlealey'a  return  to  England  after  tbe  ConventiDa  of 

^Bntn.     On  SeptemTier  1    Wellesley  wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart :  '  I  do 

^Bot  know  what  Sir  II.  DalrympU  proposes  to  do.  or  is  imrtracted 

to  do :  but  if  I  were  in  bis  ntoattoo,  I  woold  hare  20,000  men  at 
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Madrid  im  lew  than  a  month.'  Sir  Frederick  refers  to  this  as  \ 
obiltr  didum, '  a  veiy  loose  Rtateroent,'  made  wttttcmt  ktravlodqc 
of  the  imtmcUooB  Uoor?  bad  received  from  the  Cabinet;  bat 
Wellington  nevo-  tndnlged  hi  obiter  dicta,  especially  in  h'u  corre>- 
pondrncc,  which  was  ahntys  ginf^larl;  exphuit  and  miAmbigaoia. 
The  psuage  quoted  do  doubt  vaa  as  seriomly  and  tnUttlif^entlj 
meant  as  anytbing  in  his  despatche*.  From  this  Mr.  OmK) 
argues  that  Sloore,  when  he  inoceeded  Dalrymple  in  commaod  cf 
the  amy,  might  have  been  in  Madrid  by  fVtolirr  7  had  he 
naidfested  snfficieDt  vigour  luid  ihTtHion.  Sir  Frederick  give* 
tereral  good  reasons  why  it  vob  impoBsible  for  Moore  to  advance 
miliv  than  be  did.  among  others,  tliat  his  instroctiona  did  not 
ftf"-*''™  any  sneh  movement;  but  can  any  man  doubt  that 
WeDeaky,  in  Moorc^t  place,  would  have  got  theee  !D»tmctIoDf 
modified  bad  be  se«i  Eufficient  cxoBtt  ? 


nberlfl 
«  Hwfl 


Th>  wriun  irtio,  like  Ut.  Omu,  (jnoto  Sir  Aitbiir'i  mjittg  of  S«ptecBber  1 
tgDore  UieM  taO*.  Co  do*  te&Ilse  bow  unj  nttch  Ouj  oompraaria* 
tuM  of  Sir  AnbuT.    Vat  an  oOlear  to  go  bonM  on  \ean  boa  aa  actin  i 
In  Mhicfa  1m  woald  bare  bald  a  bigb  ooiawmil.  utd  to  do  m  bi  aider  lo  take  9 
a  iMialiv*  sad  luflostfal  civil  •ppaii>tiiMiit.  movM,  Hviiitg  aaj  of  WclllD^tM^ 
own  ratnpaipM  in  Die  Ponlninla,  tare  bun  looked  npon  u  Uio  lowMt  t^  < 
jvolnilooal  dlikoaoiiT. 


Here  again  Sir  Frederick  shows  bimseir  wholly  inseiulbl^ 
the  obligations  and  eaiwt  of  duty  in  a  Minister.  What  was 
'lucmUve  and  inSuential  civil  appointment'?  It  so  baj 
that  Wellesley,  very  much  against  his  inclination,  luid  been  Iiiih 
Secietaty  since  the  fall  of  'All  the  Talents'  in  1$07.  He  lad 
accepted  the  office  uowilUngly,  only  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  his  employment  on  active  cervice;*  a^ 
after  three  months  he  had  a.4ki<d  to  be  relieved  of  it,  so  that^l 
migbt  be  free  to  apply  for  a  command  in  tlie  expedition  to  Copen^ 
hageu.  He  received  the  command,  but  vae  not  permitted  to 
resign.  After  bo  bad  driven  Jnnot  out  of  I'ortitgal,  it  »'aa  clear, 
as  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  says,  that  there  was  qo  chance  of  actin 
nervice  nnder  Dalrymple.  We  have  Wellesley's  word  for  it  that, 
had  be  continued  in  command,  he  voold  have  carried  the 
into  Spun ;  but  all  that  was  at  on  end.  Sir  Hew  Da 
propoaed  that  Wellesley  iihould  go  upon  a  special  misnonj 
Madrid.  This  be  declined  to  do  unless  Dalrymple  vouJd 
him  fully  into  his  confidence.     Failing  to  rcvoiro  assurance 

■  Utter  to  Uw  Ifai^MtS  ot  BooklBgliam :  Stfpt.  Ik^tai^kM,  Utt  S8S. 
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lb«t,  and  porc*iviog  Uut  there  va«  no  prospect  of  bis  furtber 
McvioM  being  required  in  the  field,  fa«  roluntcd  bo  hi»  moit  di»* 
tHtcfol  duty  «t  tite  Imh  Office. 

'  Welletley  wu  a  Minister*'  geD«fal,'  says  Sir  KredeHck ; 
'  Moon  ««>  not '  (ii.  334).  Why  not?  Because  Moore  diEtm»t«d 
Miniaten,  nod  wait  olwayi  tncliDed  to  think  tiiey  were  plotting 
againft  him.  Pitt,  as  Sir  Frederick  allowB,  had  perfect  confidrace 
ia  Moor*  aa  a  «oldler,  yet  Moore  complained  of  Pill's  manner  to 
him  during  an  intenriew  after  bis  rsodl  from  Corsica. 

I  «xpUa«d  tta  eaawUoB  I  had  wUb  Sir  ODbM  iswrlom  to  my  lea*lBC 
OwtW',  and  j|Mk*  with  giMt  wainilh,  (rovolted  bdlh  by  ttaa  injmy  iktM  lo  oa 
■ad  bj  Mr.  Plu'a  itiS  and  eold  Maaawt.  .  .  .  Upon  ny  mimn  to  kMn  I  had 
aipla  occMlon  io  mc  Mr.  DondM.  la  mj  flnt  conMnMloa  1  lad  oompUIaed 
to  hfan  of  Ur.  Pltt'a  cold  RnniMr.  He  now  toM  ma  thai  I  mwt  have  tnWahii 
Mr.  Ftu,  ■•  be  bad  ai^fcat  rci;  taTMoably  lo  bim  of  aa,  .  .  .  and  bad  extwoaad 
a  villi  that  1  (boiUd  b*  antdoyol-  Mr-  Oonda*  lotd  Mr.  PIU  Ihni  ho  «aa  ■«• 
DflMd  to  bmf  bin  nioak  Uiii\  aa  1  had  fttmnlaiairi  ot  tha  manfitrr  In  whidi  ha 

had  TM«iT«a  no  (1.  my. 

In  eflect,  Ihloore  wu  iminedEatvly  anit  ont  aa  a  brigadier* 
general  in  the  Weet  Indies. 

Oaaning  and  Caatlereagh  were  practically  the  two  operative 
memben  of  the  Portland  Cabinet.  Canning,  as  hju  been  sbown, 
^waa  lUatnutfo)  of  Moore'a  diplomatic  tact  in  dealing  with  aeoal- 
^Bire  alliea ;  Cnetlereagh,  for  hia  port,  cannot  have  ilerived  mncb 
^RBnoouragement  from  Moore's  deepatcbee  firom  Portugal.  Uere  ia 
Had  example: 

^H  nm .-  IfiU  aniffcT.  1808.—.  . .  I  dtell  Durub  fraiB  tbH  to-mnrrnw  to  Mma 
^^tfllact*  wllbin  two  or  IbrM  l«agii«a  ol  B«Det«ate.  I  «b«U  tben  t>«  an  clcM  aa 
to  ba  abla  to  ptotoct  (Ur  DavWa  tnaeilMi,  aad  maka  It  ^aetlj  MOniw.  It  wUI 
haUwMMfcbalimallhUocKpaarai^  U  then  Manhal  SmH  la  m  food  aa  to 
amaach  w.  «•  aball  be  ■aeh  otdigvd  to  Um ;  but  it  mt,  »a  «haO  Hanli  to— da 
Ub.  It  win  be  T«i7  ayeeabla  to  fin  a  wipe  u  each  a  corpa,  aUhaa(h  wttb 
mpKt  to  ibe  oaiwe  gtnafal]j,  ft  will  pmbaUj  have  no  eflaoi,  Sfala  baing  la  the 
■Mtodtocrtbed  la  BcrtUN^  letter.  8faa  hM  imla  m  eflbiU  (or  haneU.  Oara 
mmm  too  late,  and  canaol.  at  any  tata^  ha  —*■'—'  ...  la  ehorl,  ualaae  aeetw 
maa  efleet,  ot  which  there  la  BDw  bat  UtUa  fMbalrill^,  b  naeda  fajr  the  Bpaniafda, 
H  li  avfdee*  bow  the  bwdaea  ntnat  tonainala ;  for  enn  U  1  bat  Boolt,  mil— 
lb*  ffctoj  baa  tho  atMi  to  roeM  U»  S[MdanU  and  lo  gtee  Ibiir  leaden  aUntr. 
fc  wtl  ha  eMwMlid  wlUt  ao  other  ad^anliga  lt*«  th>  chacaolaf  tl  wlQ  nUaefa  W 
the  bUli  afua  <[L  acs). 

Wrilealey.  following  Moorv,  found  precisely  the  iamfl  diffl- 
cnltiee  to  eDeonnter,  eridng  from  the  total  want  of  organintion 
among  Um  {mtriote  of  Spiin  and  Portugal,  in  the  wretched 
ineOcieoey  of  thef  r  aimiea.  aad  in  the  absence  of  tneana  of  trans- 
port ;  but.  eren  white  repoctiag  opoa  tbeu  obatadef,  be  made 
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eomparativaly  light  <A  tbem  m  Mtnetlung  to  be  tynrtxmn ;  aoq 
Dersr  «poke  of '  giving  a  wipe '  to  the  enemy  wiiich  Aboold  hart 
oo  effcirt  ti|Mn  the  caaae  at  ntakf.  ThiU  be  left  to  the  Carpoor 
tion  of  London,  who  peUtioned  King  George  not  to  besto*  aaj 
dixtjnctioo  ujion  the  victor  of  Talavera,  wbo  had  eibibited,  *  wUk 
equal  rashneas  and  octentation,  nothing  but  a  oeeleM  valonr.' 

It  i»  trne  that  Wellesle;  oeitainljr  wookl  t>ot  have  made  the 
fbnraid  movement  to  Iklavem  mtleM  he  had  relied  on  the  »• 
opetatioo  of  Coeata  and  hia  army ;  bat  no  sooner  were  tlieae  in 
preaeoce  of  the  enemy  than  their  utter  luelessaess  tnu  nad» 
plain ;  not  from  want  of  patriotism — ^nobody  except  Moore  aad 
Kifier  has  ever  thrown  doubt  npoo  tlu;  nobI<«  spirit  wbidi  ani* 
Diated  the  Spanish  people;    not  from  lack  of  personal  ooangt— 
Wellealey'a  complaint  was  that  the  Spanish  generals  were  em 
unprndently  eager   to  6ght   pitched   bsttlee;    bat   simply  tna 
abaence  of  orgaoiiotion,  &x>m  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
becante  their  troop*  ooold  not  Duuiteavie,  nerer  having  been 
instructed  in   field  exerdse.    Wdleeley  fonnd  it  im]x»idble  to 
co-operate  with  the  Spanish  armies  until,  afler  Salomano,  ht 
was  appoints)  their  Captain-General.    In  1810,  when  WeDesley 
(by  that  time  Lord  Wellington)  declinod  to  move  to  the  relief  of 
Cindad  Koilrigo,  resisting  the  pa^tonate  appeal  of  its  commander, 
gallant  old  Uenasti — 'O  venir  Inegol  lo^o!  luegol  &  ^econec 
eeta   plazn,'  tlie  indignation  of  the   Spanish   generals  and  lh» 
Junta    biased  forth;  they  dedined   to  snpply  him   with  any 
information  or  to  communicate  with  him  in  any  way  whatem. 
Wellington  did  not  upon  that  aooount  speak  of '  giving  the  whole 
thing  up,'  which  was  Moore's  expression  to  Hope  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  fall  haok  upon  Portugal.     By  quoting  a 
letter  from  Moore  to  Ca»tlfn»gh  of  the  ttame  date.  Sir  Krvderick  J 
bM  shown  that  Sir  John  did  not  mean  that  be  was  about  tofl 
abandon  the  cauw  of  Spain  altofrctbcir ;  he  signified  only  tbe 
intention  of  postponing  the  ad%'aQce  into  Spain  until  I  he  folio*-  ^ 
ing  season.    But  the  phrase  was  ill-chosen,  conveying  an  impres-  H 
sion  of  despondency  which  Wellington  never  allowed  hinuolf  to 
fed,  far  less  to  give  utterance  to. 

The  tact  is  that  Moore,  far  more  sminble  than  Wellington,  no 
whit  inferior  to  him  in  personal  courage  and  eoldivrly  re§iraru!,  M 
[lerhaps  his  superior  in  the  hnndling  of  tioope,  as  be  onduubtcdiy  fl 
was  in  securing  the  affection  of  those  under  bis  immmaod,  was   M 
Ucking  in  that  'granite'  of  character  against  which  diffionltiH  H 
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tbrauelrea  ooly  to  W  digpetw^i  nntl  ridden  down. 
I  at  hoow,  f[ff  wbom  Sir  Frederick  M&uhoe  is  so  cliary  id 
s]nn)»Uiy.  h«d  need  of  all  Uie  •UfleniDg  Uiey  oould  rpceire  to 
hold  opoo  the  coane  on  whicb  tbey  bad  embsrited.  Tbey  bad 
paffeet  reliaDce  upon  Moore  as  a  aoldior,  bat  he  was  do  «upport 
to  them  ID  combining  miliUiy  with  political  conditicnu.  The 
«hal«  tooB  of  Wellington's  dfspatcbeii  may  be  tomiaod  up  in  a 
woUiaw.  '  Ke^  calm.  Tbe  difBoolties  are  greitt,  but  I  bvliere 
I  can  master  them.  If  not,  I  can  bring  the  army  avay  in  ofety.' 
Id  Moore's  des|atche«  there  is  no  snob  tonic  For  example,  on 
Deeember  28  be  wrote  to  CasUereegh  : 

I  *haU  MiMi  lo  Vilbfruca.  wbw*  I  udnHMMl  Uun  Is  a  pnttkw,  bnl  II 
Um  FlMKb  patwam  1  mart  biaUn  lo  Ui«  ooasL  ,  .  .  Btaut  Uae  ago  Um  lUrqnll 
ot  HmaOK  inUnuUd  bb  intcBtion  ot  nbanUtf  taito  tba  QaUkbu  I7  Aitargasnd 
TmatrvBCL  I  endaaTonnd  to  <llt»Biil»  bin  ben  U,  ptdatlog  out  to  him  thil 
U  «*•  ite  paif  ocmnalosllea  «•  had  lor  oar  iBtfMt  or  mpfUm,  tat  Iwnid 
1^1  U  Kigbi  b*  Wtopan  M  as.  lis  flopped  hi>  ■tart  for  Uia  mtmtaA,  bat  I 
iBiKli  ftar  be  vin  now  pnaecvM  It;  la  whicb  cam  I  kauw  noC  liow  it  will  b« 
|ie«(bl*  ror  D*  10  pan  (U,  3SS> 

Welltngfni'"  de«patcb«a  ntay  be  MATcbed  in  viiin  from  end  to 
end  for  such  an  adminioo.  Moore,  with  all  his  courage  and  pro- 
found militAiy  knovledge,  was  not  possessed  in  full  measure  of 
that  grim  concentration  of  purpose  which  enabled  Wellington  to 
bend  all  men  and  ctrcnmstancee,  including  a  distrustful  king 
•od  a  bamsnd  Ministry  at  home,  »uM|acious  Juntas  and  hrofcen 
•nnis  in  the  Peninsula,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  design,  lie 
never  mentioned  a  difficulty  without  explaining  bow  it  was  to  be 
overcome,  and  nerer  admitted  that  tbe  difficulty  was  a  dilemma 
until  after  it  bad  been  sormotinted.  l*ben  he  would  speak  freely 
eaongh  sometimos,  as  when  he  wrote  to  Charles  Stewart,  after 
ling  tbe  Dooro  in  tb«  calamitous  retreat  from  Rnrgos :  '  I  hare 
r  clear,  in  a  handsome  manner,  of  tbe  worst  .-•cmiw  I  ever  was  In.* 
Bat  Wellington  paid  the  full  price  exacted  from  those  «bo 
are  capable  of  the  highest  achievrmcnt.  By  that  very 
of  cooeentration  and  disdain  for  Hubciidiary  iBaue»,  his 
intarcottriP  with  inferiors  was  shorn  of  tlwae  graces  and  of  that 
eoMideration  which  endear  a  man  to  Lis  fellow-workers.  Men  of 
:  race  hand  down  wilh  |iride  and  gratitude  tbe  memory  of 
I  irm  Doke  (nerer  was  so  fkithM  a  byname  coined) ;  but  John 
s's  they  cbeiish  with  a  tender  affection  which  the  greater 
neraraeMDed. 


,  Xil.— KO.  ••,  R-S. 
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It  wms  the  via*  out  of  fch«  windows  Hut  MtU«d  tbe  matter. 
i waa  harrying  to  catch  a  tiain  and  kmp  an  enj 

when,  by  chance.  fa«  looked  ap  nnd  rrw  the  sign  '  To  Let '  in  tb« 
Tvry  windows  we  had  been  honting  for  from  one  end  of  Loodao 
to  tha  other.  There  was  no  mistaldag  them,  and  there  the; 
ware  within  a  two  mitmtt^s'  walk  of  the  little  hotel  where  we  voe 
staying  at  tlie  time.  It  is  always  the  way.  The  pleaaant  thinp 
of  life  are  not  foond :  they  jttst  happen.  He  let  hit  hiiiii  aiil 
his  engagentent  with  it — go,  and  came  straight  back  to  tell  ma 
Vhaterer  the  windows  may  haTe  cost  as  aince,  whatever  Ui«f 
may  still  cost  ns,  wonid  not  be  too  moch  to  pay  for  that  fint 
moment  of  delightfol  asuMmant  at  onr  good  lack  as 
and  looked  down  on  the  Thames  and  the  foctoriee 
it  was  a  winter  day,  with  jnst  enough  fog  to  tani  them  into 
'  palace* '— «nd,  away  in  the  distance,  th«  dome  of  St.  Panl's, » 
sbadow  against  the  pale  sky,  and  all  atoond  it  the  dim  i|dfss_ 
and  towfn  of  Wren's  eity. 

It  was  a  further  piece  of  good  lack  that  the  rooms  beli 
to  the  windows  were  as  charming,  for,  in  our  enthosiasm, 
woald  have  taken  them,  no  matter  what  they  were  like.  In  ^ 
adyertiscment  they  figured  a«  '  chamber?,'  a  name  that  mgge* 
Pendenuia  and  George  Warrington,  David  Coppeifield,  (^lailsi 
I.«mb,  and  all  sorts  of  amnaing  and  delightful  asaociatua). 
What  it  means  is  the  otd-hshionod  Oat  ttint  retains  all  the 
inconvcnieac««  the  EngHsh  mod  to  think  were  comforts,  o&til 
they  learned  better  on  the  Continent  and  from  America,  and  tbil 
sarrivea  only  in  the  Tnnii  of  Court  and  a  few  otit.of-tbe-wsf 
comers  in  the  basineas  part  of  the  town .  These  special  chanbaH 
are  in  an  old  houiie  at  the  end  of  one  of  tbe  short,  narrow  iHrertr, 
DOW  rapidly  being  improved  out  of  existenoe,  that  load  from  Uu 
Strand  to  the  rjver.  When  you  torn  into  oora  yon  wtmld  tliNt 
it  a  slnm,  and  I  sajipose  you  would  be  right,  for  a  little  cotut. 
where  flower-girls  and  coatermongers  live,  opens  into  it,  aoiL 
together  with  the  pnblic-boaM  round  the  comer,  whore  tlw 
thirsty  caUiy  waits  for  the  Stnnd  theatres  to  let  oat  in  kh* 
'  Oopriigbt,  XWH,  hj  Hrj.  B.  R.  PsantU.  in  dio  United  atatca  of  Ai 
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;  hat  wemed  aa  ionmnoanUble  objeotion  to  frirade  who 
wanted  Um  elufflbprs  underneath  lu  on  Uie  imre  occanions  when 
then  wan  to  be  bad.  Bat  we  do  not  mind  trifles  of  this  kind. 
Baifataa,  the  street  ftiden»  towards  oor  end  and  is  lined  with 
«gfatMatb-centary  boufi«s,  a  bit  grimy  now.  bat  with  doors  and 
wiodowi  the  architect  coioei  from  far  and  near  to  oopjr;  and, 
anyway,  oor  windows  are  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  look  oat  on 
riter  aod  not  on  the  street. 

Aa  for  the  house,  it  not  only  has  the  air  of  baring  luul  n  pasti 
.t  it  has  had  one.  Booon  and  Pe|^B  were  iU  tenaata  io  th«r 
time.  Ckaaletto  mode  a  drawinf;  of  it.  Peter  the  Great  and 
Darid  Copperfield  lodjied  just  over  the  way.  And  for  a  qoartcr 
of  a  ccDtoiy  Ktty  lived  in  our  rooma,  with  Stanfield  dowiulairt, 
and  Tomer  one  of  many  \-isiton  who  canu  to  lode  oat  of  Btty'a 
windows — that  ta,  out  of  ours.  People  seem  to  think  this  gives  n* 
a  eoit  of  proprietorahip  in  Etty,  and  they  are  constantly  praaeoUng 
UB  with  triice  of  him.  We  have  his  portrait  banging  in  the  hall ; 
we  fawn  faia  key-ring,  with  hia  name  and  addnns  engraved  on  iti 
the  delightful  gift  of  his  great-iieph«>w.  We  bavf>  also  a  letter  be 
wrote  to  ask  a  friend  for  an  extra  ticket  for  the  private  view  at 
tba  B(^  Academy,  of  which  he  wan  then  a  diatingoisbed 
■■■iiiitiii.  thoogh  it  don  not  aeero  to  have  secured  htm  any 
^edal  pririlegea.  The  letter  also  haogs  in  our  hall ;  and  if  some- 
timM  I  feel  iuclined  to  turn  it  the  other  way  about,  and  proudly 
diqilay,  instead,  the  inscription  of  the  equally  dietingnidied  literary 
mna  wbeae  oflfering  it  was,  an  br  I  have  reaisted  the  temptation. 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  show  our  apjireciation  of  this  one  at 
Icaai  of  oor  great  predecewors. 

Of  eoorae,  J  do  not  «ay  that  the  home  is  jnat  aa  Baeoo  and 
Pepjn  wonld  remember  it.  I  know  fw  a  Cnct  that  n  row  of  gables 
baa  dbsppearvd  since  Conoletto  made  his  drawing.  But  the 
tnoii  recent  restorer  was  Adam,  or  one  of  his  contemponriea,  as  our 
mwrtala  aod  oomioea  prove ;  and  Adam  deoonkions,  and  the  bit  of 
filUsMth-ceotmy  drain-pipe,  found  when  the  Oonsty  Ooondl  over- 
baolad  aor  plambing  a  few  yean  ago,  am  vkiqiMnt  enoogb  {ooofs 
in  OUT  eyea  of  reepeetaUe  age  and  a  deairable  put. 

All  thaae  details,  I  need  not  mj,  we  leaned  later  on.  The 
great  thing  at  the  moment  was  to  know  how  to  get  poss— slon  of 
oor  wiodowB,  In  new  flats,  errn  in  London,  it  is  tbon^t  worth 
while  to  smooth  jroor  way  if  yon  want  to  rent  them ;  aod  asoatly 
in  aotliority,  or,  at  least,  with  Information,  U  oo  th« 
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Htft,  Ib  old  dtaaiben  CTeiythiiig  i«,  or  vns  tbra — M 
to  Qi,  billy  6vib  from  the  otb«r  ride — made  as  difficult  at 
iniMnili  I.  u  if  tb«>  one  objmrt  wer«  to  get  rid  of  yoa  m  »ooa  u  ym 
twiUired  to  offer  yonneU  a*  tenant  of  such  historic  premiaL 
The  stirient,  wbite-haired  honsekeeper  in  charRe  of  oora — eta 
«M  old  eDoa(;h  to  remenibei'  Ett; — vac  not  saiv  of  uythhof. 
excrpt  that  ahe  wasn't  going  to  h«ve  tw  get  oar  coab  in  after  ta 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  and  ve  migbt  u  well  andeistaad  it  it 
once.  Ooala,  at  tbat  stage,  were  m  remote,  we  would  bnveag^j 
to  anytbiug  as  £u-  as  tfat^  were  Donceroed,  and  I  moat  do  berU 
joftioe  to  explain  tbat  t^r  one  reason  for  to  apparently  mreasdn- 
ab1e  a  request  was  ber  desire  to  keep  tjie  bou»«  the  spiAim 
marvel  it  was — fpotleas.  tbat  is,  for  London.  Once  thl* 
tettled,  she  gave  os  tbe  addteat  of  tbe  Undloid's  agent.  He  I 
in  a  Bubttrh,  at>d  I  remember  it  Btmck  un  rhut  it  could 
oceoned  to  none  bat  an  Englishman,  vitb  business  in  town,  to 
[Jace  tbe  tloveit  of  slow  suborban  trains  brtweea  Utm  and  hii 
elieiits.  I  dont  know  what  be  tbongbt  of  our  Americas  «^ 
vben,  the  very  day  be  pat  bis  sign  io  the  vindowa,  we  appcattd 
in  his  offiee.  He  looked,  if  anything,  more  ancient  than  the 
honaefcooper — be  emvly  most  hare  known  PepyR — nod  tbe  aati- 
HMMWMui  adorning  his  chairs,  and  tbe  smell  of  matton  and  gnem 
pervading  everything,  coold  not  have  been  n  day  younger.  It 
wonhl  bv  IL*  t»*y  to  run  your  h»d  tbrongh  a  stone  wall  as  b>  by 
to  make  an  EDgtisbmaD  do  aiiytbiog  any  way  be  never  did  it 
before.  Tbere  wa*  no  objection  to  tn  as  tenants  ;  we  had  mSlcMiit 
refereaces,  and  we  were  tlie  fint  to  apply.  Uat  we  migbt  bm 
talked  oarselv-e*  blue  lt;at  first  day,  and  tbe  agcmt  woold  not  haw 
let  OS  off  the  leart  part  of  tbe  correspondence  and  ute^tiiigs  witfa- 
oai  which  he  tiad  nerer  concladed  a  contract  yet,  aod  oeia 
meant  to.  We  had  even  to  eet  np  a  solicitor  of  oiu  own  ;  for  it  U 
part — I  am  speaking,  be  it  nnderstood.  from  our  American  '''^H 
point — of  tbe  pooderoosneaa  of  Koglirii  life  tbat  yna  can  do  notum 
without  a  solicitor.  There  is  no  getting  ont  of  it,  though  yea 
may  plead  nationality  as  an  excuse.  I  know  of  only  one  Americaa 
living  in  London  who  has  escaped — without  trouble,  he  saya 
be  baa  never  offere^d  to  prove  it.  Certainly,  it  wa«  not  unti 
had  ttigiied  ptipers.  paid  for  the  most  amasiDg  nnd  {oind 
legal  document,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  lease,  I  bad  ever  hud  eyes  n 
and  lived  for  days  in  an  atmospbeie  of  red  tape,  official  seals, 
legal  log,  tbat  our  windows  wf re  formally  handed  ■■■■ 
Blight  have  been  renting  the  whole  town,  judging  i:        .      !n; 
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.  Wlwt  we  «p*nt  jiut  to  get  to  the  ptHiit  of  tAkJD(;  the 
9  not  know ;  I  never  bad  the  ooiiraj;e  to  reckon  it  up. 
What  we  were  to  ipend  after  tlmt  point  wtu  raicUed,  both  in 
Doaaey  and  ioooovetiience,  wa  were  not  long  in  Soding  oot. 

There  wu.  o(  ooune,  to  begin  with,  the  rent.  It  aeemed  n 
fair  ptice  for  wlist  we  vere  to  get  from  oar  windows  alone,  and  so 
weoveriooked  the  ten  cheerful  &ct  that  it  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  oar  iDCome,  and  worse  that,  though  in  on  onlitiary  modfon  fiat 
ntea  and  tuu  are  the  landlord's  aCEair,  in  chambeta  tbey  are  the 
leaant'a.  We  oould  count  upon  tti«ir  coming  in  a  tliinl  of  Um 
roat,  ewiybody,  including  the  agent,  totd  as.  But  in  the  abeenee 
of  definite  figures  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  everybody  exaggerated. 
Kyoa  want  a  thing  very  mocb,  yoQ  do  not  sec  it«  drawbacks  nntil 

can't  help  yoniBell  The  first  blue  paper  opened  oar  eyes  k 
It  i»  appalling  the  first  time  you  come  face  to  &we  with  sewer 

>,  and  poor  rates,  and  school  board  rates,  and  police  rates,  and 
laiows  what  sort  of  rates  beaides.  The  second  blue 
p^>cr,  a  water  nif  all  by  itMilf,  was  more  dcpr^Hiing  still.  Then 
there  was  the  terrible  moment  when  it  dawnt^l  upon  us  what  it 
rneast  to  have  these  two  papers  appear  rogulAiiy,  not  eveiy  year, 
bat  every  six  months.  Host  unbearable,  however,  was  the  third 
Uns  paper,  demanding  from  us,  good  American  oitiieos,  an 
jacoma  tai  that  goes,  as  I  understand  it,  to  swell  the  Imperial 
Excheqoer.  I  My  nothing  of  the  smaller  tm|>eria]  tax,  charged 
■a  the  tame  paper,  the  exact  nature  of  which  1  have  never  beeo 
able  to  CitlMun.  This  we  could  have  endured.  It  is  the  income- 
tax,  against  all  American  ideas  of  nght  and  wiuiig,  that  ntnkleM. 
As  loog  aa  we  had  been  content  in  lodgings,  uur  income  had 
escaped  the  offifial  eye.  But  once  we  set  up  as  householden.  DOl 
•no  oar  American  dtitenship  or  American  priuciplfl  oould  sava 
W.  Americans  in  I>jndoD  nay  rebel  lor  a  wltile,  but  they  cannot 
get  oat  of  it  in  the  end.  I  have  heani  of  one  who  evaded  it  for 
taa  years,  and  then  was  poanced  upon  by  the  collector  For  urearH. 
Aad  it  is  DO  use  to  refuse  to  fill  up  ttie  wretched  paper  of  in(]uiry 
rtttck  in  your  letter-box — a  paper  which  oould  have  given  the 
Grand  Inqai^itor  jnint^.  We  refosed  one  year,  but  the  Hssaapnr, 
I  think  he  is  called,  filled  it  op  for  DS,  and  we  thought  it  wooder- 
ivX  bow,  acondiDg  to  his  rvekooiag,  our  inoome  had  gone  op  by 
haps  and  baondi. 

2(ov,  after  w«  had  paid  for  keeping  onr  utreel  dean,  which  it 
Midom  is,  and  for  the  police,  who  are  always  out  of  the  way  wlien 
■Miwl,  aod  for  the  poor,  who  ooma  all  the  mudb  buldlj  (a  <&>ix 
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would  be  mpnmrly  uncomfortable  if,  hy  cbanoe,  he  m«de  himseir  | 
oomforUUe.  Vhen  he  goes  to  America  in  vioter,  be  complaint 
of  the  tropical  bfot  of  our  botisei,  but  at  home  he  endom  the  j 
arctic  cold  of  his  ovn  withoot  a  murmur.  A  fire  in  a  bedroom  if,  I 
at  uiy  scaton,  a  horrible  coaoestion  to  modera  Inxuriona  liriof; 
a  fire  aojwhere  after  the  first  of  May  utd  befme  the  firtt  c^  j 
October  doc*  not  enter  into  his  soheroe  of  existence.  I 

But  I  did  not  understand  the  fall  meaning  of  British  coo*  I 
Mtratinn  until  I  started  oat  to  engage  &  servant.     If  in  England  ' 
yra  live  as  the  English  do,  it  is  all  right,  nnd  that  is  the  way  most 
of  my  countrypeople,  vho  have  kept  house  in  London  and  afier- 
wards  written  about  it,  seem  to  have  managed,  though  I  alw^  j 
marvel  at  the  elasticity  of  their  income.     But  if  you  don't,  if,  br  I 
one  reason  or  another,  you  cannot  lace  the  oorre«t  itssortmeat  of  j 
boUer,    footman,  cook,  kitchen-maid,  parlour-maid,  house-nuud,  J 
why,  it's  all  wrong,  and  you  might  as  well  nt^knowledge  younelf  I 
a  social  insignificancy  and  be  done  with  it.     Now,  I  couldn't  iiic»   . 
them.     I  didn't  want  them  all,   I  couldn't  have  paid  if  I  hsd    ! 
wanted  them,  and  I  hadn't  enongh  room  for  them  even  if  I  could 
have  paid.     And  .to  I  found  I  would  have  to  fall  bavk  upon  vbst 
the  English  call  a  '  general,'  a  woman  who  is  butler,  footman, 
cook,  kitchen-maid,  parlour-maid,  house-maid  in  one,     Tiiat  no 
decent '  genera) '  was  forthcoming  seemed  to  mo  tnevitahle  wfan 
I  learaed,  by  painful  experience,  the  scorn  with  whioh  evai  her   ! 
name  was  received  in  the  various  Registry  Offices  where  I  vent 
hunting  fi»  her.    I  hare  never  imagined  anything  so  haughty  w 
the  manner  with  whicli  the  Indy  al  the  dexk  treated  me  and  m;  j 
modest  application  :  '  We  don't  supply  generals,'  and  I  was  di»-  j 
missed.     After  a  while  I  tried   a  compromise  and  asked  fur  a  ] 
*  cook -housekeeper,'  which   sounds   a  triAc  more    respectable,  1   | 
admit.    It  worked  beautifully  until  there  came  the   invariable  . 
question,  'How  many  other  ser\'Ants  do  you  keep?'  nnd  I  wai 
adrift  again  in  a  cruel  world,  where  one  has  no  business  ta  be  j 
poor,  end  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin  not  to  live  as  one's  neighboon  | 
do.     London  was  made  for  the  rich.    With  money  in  your  pocket,  ' 
there  U  nothing  yon  cannot  have ;  but  t(]nalor  alone  ii  to  b«  j 
bought  with  a  limited  income.     It  was  the  landlady  of  the  little  j 
hotel,  whexe  we  waited  for  the  British  workman  to  move  out  orl 
our  chambers,  who  came  to  ray  rescue.    She  had  been  advertising  I 
for  a  servant,  and  she  kindly  handed  over  to  me  one  who  came  in  1 
answer  but  did  not  .toil  her  iipi-cinl  nn-<ls.     The  woioan  was  ymmg,  1 
willing,  pretty,  and  cbeap^twenty  pounds  a  year — and  abe 
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felged  Ml  tfao  fpot.  Uer  adv«titnr««  in  oar  cbamben  make  a 
lling  rtory,  bnt  I  am  not  going  to  tell  it  now :  it  de««rv«s 
a  chapter  to  itaelf.  Thf  name  rho  ansverad  to  waa  Henrietta, 
whid  miut  therefore  be  the  EngliHh  equivalent  for  Genninie 
IJKcrteui.  It  ia  enoagb,  here,  to  saj  that  she  came  at  the  time 
appointed,  that,  in  her  white  apfon  and  cap  with  flowing  iitreamen, 
aba  was  an  omammt  to  tba  fstabliahment,  that  sha  cooked 
cseeUentlj-,  that  her  coffee  was  dellcioua — aod  that  the  HMond 
Sunday  evemng  or  ber  ihort  vtaj  with  ua  I  found  her  dead  dmnk 
in  the  kitchen. 

I  tried  old  women  next,  and  I  waa  at«n)  with  them,  and 
iitn>t«d  on  theii  taking  '  beer  money '  instead  of  the  beer  wbioh 
the  English  servant  u  privileged  to  demand  as  a  right.  Bat  old 
wotBcn,  onfortunutely,  get  older,  and  the  timo  comes  too  soon 
when  tba  whole  eitnation  has  to  be  foced  anew.  There  have  been 
faitemls — interralu  of  eating  cold  things  or  wandering  forth  in 
aaarcb  of  a  dinnei',  which  is  about  the  last  thing  to  do  in  London, 
tmlcM  yon  are  prepared  to  [ny  for  it.  Then,  one  day,  I  bad 
a  brilliant  idea.  If  the  English  couldn't  give  me  what  I  wanted, 
•nd  what  fitted  in  with  my  scheme  of  life,  why  coaldn't  someooe 
who.  like  myaeir,  wa*  a  foreigner  in  a  Innd  where  ohe  still  preferred 
her  own  tA  native  mannets  ?  That  is  how  I  ha{^ened  to  take 
n  nmeh  botuu-A-touUfairt,  which  Boggesta,  and  if,  aonething 
Tery  mnch  nicer  than  the  English  '  general.*  She  coats  more — 
I  ooald  have  two  Kngliah  »err8nta  for  the  same  price.  She  eata 
nor*,  fur,  disdaining  the  endlm  oourso  of  te«  aod  bacon  and 
dieeM>,  upon  whii-h  the  English  aerv&nt  grows  anxmic,  iiho 
experts  to  dine  like  a  Christian.  8be  makes  no  question  of  beer 
or  beer  nuney,  bot  lodts  lor  a  little  wine  in  her  mter  as  a  matter 
of  eoorve.  She  will  probably  donbiA  your  bill  at  the  baker's,  and 
she  will  be  surprised  if  you  don't  my  '  good  monung '  to  her  when 
yea  eome  down  to  breakfast.  In  a  word,  she  wonld  disorganise  a 
Britiah  boosehold.  Bat,  tben,  ours  imt  a  Britbb  hoosebold,  and, 
<m  the  other  band,  she  doea  twice  as  much  as  the  English  aerrant 
witbont  stopping  to  ask  whetbfTttis  her  work  or  not.  She  imtber 
likes  Wing  alone  and  having  ereiytliing  under  ber  managemeot. 
She  is  intelligent  toabulL  And  you  do  not  lower  yoanwlf  in  bar 
good  opinion  and  gtaoaa  if  yoo  talk  to  her  as  the  smsible  pennn 
abeis. 

With  the  tradespeople  there  was  no  troable  at  all,  except  to 
le  many  who  wen  eager  to  serve  me  beoauso  they  had 
be  previoos  tenant,    t  eaada  my  bargun  with  ih«  miUk- 
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cyu  viUwui  delay,  and  thea  bore,  as   vsll  as   I  coald,  my 
diaijipointineot  vliea  1  met  Uu  milk  can*  jtOHbed  aboot  on  it 
handoarU,  instead  of  sliuif;  from  the  capaciooB  sboulden  of 
l^Hidoo  milkwoman  or  tnilkgiil,  who,  ia  skirts  op  to  her  a&UM 
•ad  little  shawl  o\'er  ber  ahoolden,  is  as  inach  of  a  type  In  London 
as  the  man  wilii  bis  goaU  in  Naples. 

As  for  pronaioDs.  and  groouiet,  and  tlie  rest,  I  bad  a  beaati&l 
•chetae,  tor  which  I  took  gnat  credit  to  myself.  I  had  nerer  kept 
booae  before,  and.  ia  the  first  glow  of  enthanaam,  I  meant  to 
it  oa  the  most  eoooomical  tenus  poanble.  like  the  Pro 
who  took  care  of  lu  for  awhile.  1  oonld  say — though,  alas  \  I  csa 
say  it  DO  longer  without  sarcasm — '  I  adore  the  Economy  I '  And 
eo  I  nuulo  np  my  miad  to  buy  eTeiything  at  one  of  the  '  stores,' 
thoee  huge  coK>pa«tiTe  eataUisbment*  tuppoved  to  be  detigoed 
for  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  mortal  against  the  r^ncity  of 
the  tradeaman.  The  nearest,  fortnnatdy.  wa«  ia  the  next  streeL 
I  went  to  it  promptly,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  virtue,  to  get 
my  first  supply,  meagre  compared  with  a  supply  adapted  to 
capadous  pantry  of  a  Fbiladelpbia  bouse,  but  lavish  for  chamben 
sritbont  any  poutry  at  all,  without  a  cold  store-room,  for  in 
England  even  the  relrigerstor  is  still  all  but  uoknown — in  a  word, 
without  any  pretence  of  a  store-room  excf^pt  an  aboard  little 
side  cupboard  below  the  kitchen  window,  ja«t  where  it  catobes 
fall  blaze  of  tbe  afternoon  sun,  when,  by  chance,  the  ason 
to  shine  in  London. 

Wirll,  I  paid  five  shillings,  I  think  it  was,  initiation  fee,  and' 
balf-a-crown  yearly  Eiibscri[4ion.  I  was  given  an  impressively 
big  catalogue.  And  I  marched  to  the  grocery  depeiijaent. 
'I  want ' 

'  Make  out  yoor  list,  if  yoa  please,  )Iadam,'  and  the  indi: 
attendant  went  on  tying  up  his  parcels. 

I  (^gooveied  that  I  must  oonsult  my  catalogue  and 
down,  on  tbe  paper  prorided  for  the  purpose,  tbe  number  of  w] 
ever  it  was  I  wanted,  tbe  thing  itself,  and  its  price.  It  took 
a  morning  to  prepare  my  first  order.  One  may  got  used  to  it 
time^  bat  I  bad  not  the  time  to  get  uaed  to  it  in — unie«a  I  gave 
up  making  a  weekly  income  to  sa%'e  a  daily  penny,  I  Cell  back 
oo  the  ordinary  tradesman. 

I  could  not  wish  my  enemy  a  worse  Este.  What  the  Lon- 
doner thinks  of  British  tradesmen  he  spent  a  large  port  oC 
last  iiummer  saying,  in  answer  to  the  question,  put  to  him  by  OM 
of  his  morning  papers, '  Do  tradesmen  cheat  ? '     If  th«  av 
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tyi  tbal  they  do,  it  U  not  Tor  tne,  a  Uimigaer,  to  deny 
ii.  Bat  I  oontd  have  bonw  their  chaatJDg  hjul  tbey  cheated  me 
with  distinction.  Urre  yon  have  the  diEFerenoe  between  the 
HPff^^ftt*""  ood  the  American.  The  Engliahnum  vill  baggie 
over  a  penny — (or  the  principle  of  the  thing,  be  tells  yon.  The 
ABMriean  will  Irt  the  penny  and  the  principle  go,  prorided  be 
geta  what  he  vanta.  But  I  did  not  get  what  I  wanted — that 
■aa  my  objection.  Sinco  my  dealiags  with  London  butclters, 
I  hsve  always  wond«nd  bow  the  beef  of  the  coantty  came  by  ite 
rapotation.  I  thodder  when  I  think  of  the  great  shq>eleM  banks 
that  have  appeared  on  my  table.  And  nuH«  extiaordinajy  is  the 
taei  that  wbaten>r  port  of  the  animal  I  may  aiik  for  is  alvayv 
Ihraeqnarteri  fat,  ihovgh  the  botcher,  as  if  that  wars  not 
CDon^,  adds  a  slab  Gram  somewhere  else,  oa  a  crowning  delicacy, 
wben  the  meat  goes  in  the  Kales.  And  tlie  fiunoos  English  chop, 
with  its  l^ers  and  layers  of  lat,  whnt  coaraf^  it  ivqnires  !  I  am 
not  gMng  into  the  qaesiion  of  price.  My  compUunt  Li  that,  t\ea 
nft«r  yoa  have  paid  Ibe  price — and  it  has  bam  steadily  going  ap 
enrer  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War — yoa  do  not.  half  the 
time,  get  mwt  worth  eating.  lUs  is  not  mere  foreign  prqodiM. 
I  was  lonching  in  a  typical  EngUsh  honseboM  of  the  lavish  kind 
only  the  other  flay,  and  the  son  complained  thai  th«  steak, 
amothercd  in  onions,  was  tongb.  *  Why,'  said  his  mother  blandly, 
'yon  ongbt  to  know  by  this  time  yoa  nerer  can  get  a  teikder 
•teak  in  England.'  She  is  almost  right.  Really,  for  a  ^^ood  beef- 
steak yon  most  go  to  Italy  or  Spain,  Bveo  though  there  thi^y  are 
not  always  boasting  abont  it. 

My  qasnri  with  the  greengrocer  was  tbat  bis  ideas  asd 
■nUiprije,  nine  months  ont  of  the  twelve,  were  limited  to  Bnuaali 
spioots  and  '  greens. '  Things  hare  imfsoved  a  little  sioce  the 
^y»  of  my  Gnt  AmsMOMnt  to  find  the  tomato  exalted  from 
the  big  market  basket  to  an  honoured  plaoe  with  hot-bouse 
tnHi.  It,  at  any  rate,  has  grown  more  plentiful,  though  still 
sold  by  the  pouitd.  Bat,  in  other  respects,  the  greengnwer's 
abop  is  as  barren  as  I  found  it  nineteen  yean  ago. 

As  far  the  grocer,  it  was  astonisfaing  bow  tbo  lama  aitiele^ 
wb«tber  ton  or  (K^ee  or  anything  elsa,  at  tba  same  priee,  managed 
to  vary  in  qoality  from  wvck  to  wedc 

Bat  it  was  when  it  came  to  the  bread  tliat  1  felt  I  most  draw 
tho  Uae— ibt  aituuiog  British  loaf,  the  two  round  ohonka,  one 
itodE  on  top  of  the  other — craitlaaa,  tasteless,  bsavy.  All  tbesft 
I  in  England  have  btled  to  reconcile  me  to  vt. 
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Altagetber,  «t  the  tx^osiDg  of  UTe  behinil  otir  wiukm, 
I  fvlt  the  price  waa  high  for  the  plessore — thoogb  the  pinnue, 
1  baAea  to  add,  Itu  Dev<>r5«t  p«U«d.  But  here  T  was,  in  s  place 
of  my  oVD,  abivering  through  the  winter,  and  all  the  yeai  romd 
«ating  tUn^  I  did  not  pftrtiRulu-ly  care  to  cttl.  Am  I  have 
■beady  said,  a  vell-&ll«l  parse  in  London  tees  yoa  through  any 
difficulty,  and  s&vm  you  tn-ay  dixcomfort-  Then  an  che/a  to  be 
had  who  can  dlBguiie  the  butcher's  clomsineBS.  la  Uie  large 
grocery  «hopf  of  tbe  Wert  End.  (jiinlUy  is  mit  much  less  certain 
than  the  bill  you  run  np  to  obtain  it.  Climate  and  diatanoe  do 
not  exist  for  the  greengrocers  of  Kegent  and  Bond  Str«et«  ami  the 
Middle  Bov  of  Covent  Garden ;  and  even  sweet  potatoea  and  oote, 
water-oteJMiii  and  cantaloupe*  are  yours — if  you  can  afford  tbas. 
But  we  oould  not  afford  them,  and  tbere  was  no  me  thinVing  we 
ooold. 

Face  to  face  with  the  wrious  problem  of  how  to  live  my  own 
material  life  in  my  own  way,  X  oould  ba?e  laughed  at  the  folly  ot 
Ibsen's heitiiiMa  making  their  psychological  mountains  out  of  mde- 
hflls.  I  bad  almost  given  up  hope  when,  one  day,  panfng 
through  Sofao  to  go  to  the  little  thcAtre  in  Dean  Street,  I  passed 
s  butcher** — but  rach  a  butcher's!  In  the  wiDdov— and  the 
window  alone  showed  it  was  not  a^  other  bntcben*  are — were 
fillets  of  beef  nud  vcaI,  rolled  and  larded  ;  shoalden  of  muttoo, 
boned,  rolled,  and  stufTed  ;  little  cutleta,  plump  and  delicately 
trimmed.  That  was  a  wonderful  moment.  I  went  in  and  ordcra) 
a  fillet  on  the  spot  The  butcher  waa  French — there  was  tbe 
explanation.  My  journeys  to  order  more  fiJIets  and  fricandfWBi 
led  roe  hack  to  Soho  again  and  again  ;  and  by  degrees  I  chanced 
upon  as  irreproachable  a  little  I'Venoh  grocer  with  French  Kroceriet 
and  decent  winv  at  Boho  prices.  Tlien  I  found  a  manshand  tU 
UgvMm,  as  he  calls  himself — bis  shop  is  the  Quatn  Sai«onM — 
where  every  tialad  tliat  grows  appears  in  seaaoni  and  every  vtgt- 
table  they  eat  in  France,  where  they  know  what  Tegotahlee  an ; 
and  next,  a  French  baker,  with  tbe  long,  crisp,  cnuty  loaves  tJiat 
no  French  UthU  d'kdte  would  be  without;  and  a  French  pastry- 
cook with  a  soul  above  stodginMs  ;  and  even  a  French  laundry. 
I  have  said  nothing  aboot  taondries  aa  yet.  I  luv«  not  had  tbe 
heart  to.  In  I-oiidon,  washing  is  never  done  at  home  ;  in  cliom- 
bets,  naturally,  it  would  be  an  imposaibility.  Tlieje  art)  thereTore 
plenty  of  lanndries,  all  of  tbem  hud,  na  Car  as  my  experience  goes. 
TrwiU  say  tio  more,  except  that  it  is  not  ctiaj  to  r«»rh  tlie  rtage 
when  you  look  on  calmly  wtiile  yom*  houee  linen  ts  riddled  wiUl 
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bolM  ytait  befoiv  iu  Umc,  ind  .your  own  linen  grows  yellow  and 
dingy,  not  witb  age  but  with  ftcid*  and  careleanien,  Fnin  Uie 
Freucb  lundry,  *t  Inut,  eveiything  comeB  home  spotleca,  and  u 
left  to  wew  oat  with  tim«. 

Thia  then  is  bow  I  snocMd  in  keepisfr  bouse  in  London 
witboot  oonfonning  to  the  English  coovmtioDR  to  which  I  coald 
never  leconcUe  myself,  even  if  they  were  to  be  hsd  at  a  iXMt  tltat 
did  not  sp^ll  ruin.  I  have  n  French  sen'ant  and  a  French  char- 
waman.  I  deal  with  a  French  butcber,  a  French  grocer,  a 
FVcneb  greengrocer,  a  French  baker,  and  a  French  coofecUoner. 
My  ice  is  brooght  by  an  Italian,  and  is  kept  in  an  American 
refrigerator.     My  dothm  an  washrd  at  a  French  laoodiy. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Londoo  that  such  incomistencieB 
are  possible.  MoieOTer,  tboogb  our  cbambeis  are  in  the  centre 
of  London,  the  immediate  little  neigbboTirhood,  shut  in  between 
the  river  and  the  Stracd,  is  jart,  like  a  t>mall  country  town  or 
village.  *  Tbe  quarter,*  pet^Je  who  lire  in  it  call  it  aSectiooately. 
We  all  know  each  other's  aflain,  even  tliougb  we  may  not  know 
each  other.  We  hare  our  own  local  gossip.  'They  do  talk 
m  lot  in  tbe  street,  you  know,'  one  of  my  neighboors  informed  me, 
at  the  same  time  revrjilini;  an  unexpect^ly  intimate  knowledge 
of  my  movements.  On  a  summer  evening  you  will  find  little 
groope  of  boufiekeepen  eiclianging  news  al  Lbeir  front  doors,  lor 
■Imoat  all  the  booses  are  let  as  chambers,  and  eoch  hiu  a  bouse* 
keeper  in  charge.  We  hare  our  xjiei-ial  milkman  and  newspaper 
■gent  and  builder  and  plnmber,  our  own  hand-organs,  our  owd 
beggan  who  ring  our  front-door  bells.  Tbe  postmen  touch  tbeir 
b«ta  aa  we  fua.  Even  the  dogs  wag  their  tails  in  recognition, 
•od  J  do  believe  I  am  on  speaking  terms  with  eveiy  cat  til  the 
'quarter.'  It  will  be  clear,  therefore,  ttutt  I  do  not  speak  of 
ijaodva  life  aa  it  is  regulated  in  the  correct  Sqoares  and  Rows 
and  Places  and  Creseeota.  Infonnation  of  tliis  kind  I  leave  to  tbe 
Americana  wbow  capacious  incouas,  made  by  their  pon<,  never 
to  astound  me.  All  I  can  do  is  to  show  that,  whim  one's 
and  inclination  are  not  fashioned  on  regulation  lines,  it  is 
wtm  ponible,  sot  only  to  live,  but  to  live  delightfully  in  London. 


Euzaran-n  Roai.ss  rcmiiu. 
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Vt.     TffR  Ul/JtDER  OF  ESCOVEDO. 

'  Ma5T  a  mui,'  nys  De  Qainoey,  '  can  trace  hi«  mia  to  a  mcmler, 
of  which,  perbB|»,  b»  thooght  litUe  enoogb  at  the  time.'  Thn 
mnark  *pplie«  with  peealiai  force  to  Philip  II.  of  Spaia,  to  hi> 
Mcrctarj,  Antonio  P«m,  to  the  iteward  of  Perex,  to  his  page, 
and  to  a  nomber  of  profe«ioiiil  roffiaiu.  All  of  these,  from  the 
King  to  hi»  ovn  booIUod,  were  oonoecDed  in  the  alajing  of  Jnu 
de  Escoredo,  B«ci«tai7  of  Philip'*  fi&raous  natoral  brother.  Doe 
John  of  Amtria.  All  of  tbem,  in  difiiBre&t  degrMs,  had  Inttar 
reaaon  to  rc^rt  a  do«l  »hich,  at  the  momeDt,  seamed  a 
place  political  iooideot. 

The  puule  in  the  cam  of  EacovMlo  does  not  ooDoem^ 
manner  of  hi*  taking  off,  or  the  identity  of  his  m\ 
Th«9e  thing*  are  perfectly  well  known ;  the  names  of  the  gni%, 
from  the  King  to  the  braro,  are  asoertuned.  The  mysteiy 
clouds  the  motives  for  the  deed.  Why  was  Eaooredo  done  ts 
death  ?  Did  the  King  tiave  him  aaxnasinated  for  purely  politml 
reasoos,  really  inadequate,  bat  ms^iiied  by  the  Bospicioos  xojal 
fancy?  Or  were  tlie  secretary  of  PiiiUp  II.  and  the  monarch  of 
Spain  rivaU  in  the  affections  of  a  one-eyed  widow  of  rank? 
and  did  the  seoretary.  Pern,  indace  Philip  to  give  orders  for 
Escovedo's  death,  becaaee  Escovedo  threatened  to  reveal  to  the 
King  their  guilty  intrigae?  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  and 
Honsienr  jkfignet  accepted,  with  shades  of  differeaoe,  the  latter 
explanation.  Mr.  Froade,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  Philip 
acted  for  political  reasone,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  hia  xvsj 
ill-informed  conscience.  There  was  no  liuJy  a*  a  motive  in  the 
case,  in  Mr.  Proude's  opinion.  A  thitd  solution  io  poosible: 
Philip,  perhaps,  wtuhed  to  murder  Eccovedo  for  {>olitioal  reasons, 
and  without  reference  to  the  tender  passion ;  but  Philip  was  slow 
and  irreeolnte,  while  Perei,  who  dreaded  EacorHo's  tnterfttrenoa 
with  hi«  love  affair,  urged  his  royal  master  on  to  the  crime 
which  he  was  shirking.  Wo  may  nwer  know  the  exact  truth, 
bat  at  leart  we  can   etady  a  state  of  morals  and  mannen  at 
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eorapand  with  which  the  blDDd«rit)g  tngnlieH  of  H0I7- 
^lood,  in  QoMn  Mary's  time,  ecem  mere  cbild'a  play.  Tba 
'Uinlw'  of  Botbvel)  are  l&mba  playfal  nad  f^ntlo  when  set 
beaide  the  imtnunnita  of  Philip  H. 

Tba  murdered  maa,  Escoredo,  and  the  'Rnit  muiderer,'  aa 
^akeqnare  Mys,  Antonio  Peie«,  had  both  be^o  tmnnl  in  the 
•enkeof  Ruik  GAmr-z.  Philip'it  fuDoUB  minixter.  Oom««  had  a 
wiJa,  Ana  de  Mendoza,  vho,  b«mg  boni  in  IM6,  waa  aged  thiity- 
t«o,  not  thirty-eight  (as  M.  Htgoet  taja),  in  1S78,  vh«i 
beirvedo  vae  killfd.  But  1546  may  be  a  misprint  for  1540. 
She  vaa  blind  in  one  eye  in  1578,  hot  probaMy  both  htr  eyes 
«m  brilliant  in  1567,  vhen  the  really  aeems  to  have  been 
Philip's  miatreas,  or  was  ^n^ntlly  believed  ao  to  be.  Elevco 
yean  later.  «t  the  date  of  the  murdfr.  there  it  do  obrioas  reaton 
to  nippove  that  Philip  vba  oonitent  to  her  charms.  Uer  bos- 
baad,  created  Prince  d'Eholi,  had  died  in  1678  (or  u  Mr.  (Youde 
myt  in  1667);  the  Princmit  was  now  a  widow,  and  really,  if  she 
olMMe  to  dbttin^ish  her  huflband's  old  secretary,  now  the  Kingli 
aawetary.  Antonio  Peres,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Philip  would  have  Ironhln)  himself  about  the  matter.  That  he 
■tm  lored  Ana  with  a  conxtaocy  far  from  royal,  that  she  loved 
Perez,  that  Perex  and  she  feared  that  Kscoredo  voold  deoounoe 
tb«m  to  the  Kiog.  is  M.  Miguet'a  theory  of  the  efficient  caiiM  of 
Bseorado's  morder.  Vet  M.Mfgnet  holds,  and  rightly,  that  Philip 
had  made  op  his  mind,  a«  far  as  be  ever  ilid  make  op  hia  mind, 
to  kill  Kaeovedo,  long  before  that  diplomatist  bcKmne  an  inoon- 
Tenient  spy  on  the  aopposed  loreni. 

To  raise  mattcn  to  the  tragic  height  of  the  PluKtra  of 
Emtpidee.  Perex  was  said  to  bo  the  natural  son  of  his  late 
•nployer,  (}otnes,  tlie  husband  of  hia  alleged  mistreas.  Probably 
Petvs  wBf  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  waa  the  baitafd  of  a  tun  of  his 
own  name,  and  hu  aliened  miatieM,  the  widow  of  Oomex,  may 
even  hare  circulated  the  other  ttarj  to  prove  that  her  relations 
with  Peret,  though  intimate,  were  innocent.  Tbey  are  a  pretty 
aet  of  people! 

As  for  EMMnedo,  be  and  Pnw  had  been  friends  from  tbetr 
yonib  Qifwatds.  While  Peres  paaaed  (mn  the  aervioe  of  Oomea 
to  that  of  Philip,  in  1572  Eseoredo  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
■0U7  adventoreat  Don  John  of  Anstna.  The  Ooart  believed 
UiBk  be  was  intended  to  play  the  pwt  of  spy  on  Don  John,  bnt 
he  fell  under  the  diarm  of  that  gallant  heart,  and  realty  accepted, 
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if  \m  did  Dot  i&^re,  the  jDwt  daring  jarojecU  oC  the  nctor 
Lepanto,  tb«  Svord  of  Christeodom.  This  ww  very  inconv 
for  Uw  leadeD-Eiwted  Philip,  who  never  took  tim^  by  the  fiwclocl 
batalway*  brooded  over  »chem«N  aod  l«t  Dp[)or(.uiitty  pan. 
John,  Ml  the  othfv  baad.  was  all  for  forciii){  the  game,  and,  vbi 
be  wa«  Mot  to  tenporiie  and  oonciUatv  in  iiif  l»w  Countiitw. 
and  vithdnw  the  Spanish  army  of  occnpation.  his  idea  »iu  to 
•eiul  the  8paiu«h  tonxa  oat  of  the  Netherlands  by  aea.  When 
ooce  they  wer«  on  blue  water  he  wonid  tnxle^  a  deKciit 
England;  rescue  the  captive  Mary  Stoaxt ;  marry  her  (he  w: 
ioeapaUe  of  fear !) ;  restore  tlie  Cathoho  r«Ugion,  and  wear 
Engtisb  erovm.  A  good  plot,  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  but  a  plot 
which  did  oot  auit  the  geuitis  of  Philip.  He  placed  hiti  leaden 
toot  apon  the  ticheme  and  on  various  other  gaUaot  projects,  eon- 
«eived  in  the  bett  manner  of  Alexander  Dumaii.     Nov.-  Eecovedo, 

Pto  whom  Dob  Jobn  was  devotedly  attached,  was  the  eoal  of  all 
UicM  chivalrou  designs,  and  for  that  reason  Philip  regarded  him 
•a  a  hi|[hly  daogeroiu  person.  Escovedo  was  at  Madrid  w! 
Don  John  first  went  to  the  Low  Coontries  (1576).  He  ke] 
nrging  Philip  to  accept  Don  John's  fiery  purposes,  thong] 
Antonio  Perex  entreated  him  to  be  cautious.  At  this  date,  157 
Pen*  was  really  the  friend  of  Escovedo.  Bat  Escovedo  wou! 
not  be  advised :  he  wrote  an  impatient  mentanal  to  the  King,  de- 
nouncing his  stitchlecs  poUcy  (dtseotido),  bis  dilator^',  uluunblin 
idealess  proceedings.  So,  at  lenst.  Sir  'William  Stirling- 
■asetta  in  his  '  Don  John  of  Austria ' :  *  the  word  used  by  FjHSts 
was  dmeotido,  "  unstitched." '  But  Mr.  Froude  »>iiy«  that  PJUl 
naed  the  expression,  later,  in  reference  to  another  leU«r 
£seovedo's,  wliich  he  also  called  '  a  Moody  letter  *  (January  157 
Here  Mr.  Fronde  can  hardly  be  right,  for  Philip's  letter  contai: 
that  vulgar  ex]>resBion  ii  of  July  15T6. 

In  any  cose,  in  1576  Philip  was  induced,  by  the  iDli>ro 

P.of  Perei,  to  overlook  the  fault,  and  Escovvdo,  whoiK!  pri-i^cuce 
John  demanded,  was  actually  »ant  to  hun  in  December  IA7 
From  this  date  both  Don  Jobn  and  Escovt^do  wrote  familtarl 
to  Uietr  friend  Peres,  while  Perez  lured  thvni  on,  and  showi 
their  letters  to  the  King.    Just  as  Charles  1.  commitisioncd  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  spy  on  tlie  Covenanted  nobles.  an^I 
to  sympathise  with  them,  and  talk  in  their  godly  style, 
gave  Perez  orders  lo  entrap  Don  John  and  Escovedo.     Peres  said : 
'  I  want  DO  theolt^  but  my  own  to  justify  me,'  and  Philip  wtotf 
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Wfif,  *  my  Uiwlof^  takM  the  fam»  view  of  th«  mutter  u 

own.' 
At  thii  tiow,  1577,  Pftru,  thoagh  a  ^mbler  and  m  profliRiito, 
rbo  took  presents  from  nil  hands,  mast  have  meuit  oothing 
oa  M.  Mif^net'*  theory,  thAn  to  it«r^'e  Fhilip  u  h«  lovad 
to  be  wrved,  and  ke«p  him  well  iaformed  of  l>o»  Joho'a  deeigna. 
Eteoredo  ww  not  yet,  acoordinf;  to  M.  Mignt»t,  an  otwtacia  to 
the  amoort  of  Penx  and  the  King's  mistress,  the  Prutceaa  d'EbolL 
Sir  Wiliiam  Stirliog-Maxwell,  on  thn  other  hand,  holds  that 
tlw  object  of  Pern  already  was  to  ruin  Don  John ;  for  what 
Ml  on  Sir  William  owns  that  hn  cannot  discover.  Indeed  Per«s 
had  no  rach  olject,  unless  Doo  John  confided  to  him  projocti 
trMMOoitt  or  dangeroos  ta  the  Oovemment  of  his  own  master, 
the  King. 

Now  did  Don  John,  or  EtwoiiTdo,  entrant  Pri^z  with  designs 
not  merely  cbiTalrotu  and  impraoticable,  hot  actually  traitoroos  ? 
Cntahily  Don  John  did  nothing  of  thu  kind.  Etoovftdo  left  him 
wad  went,  withoat  beinc  calleii  for,  to  f^jAtn,  arriving  in  July  IA77. 
DortDg  his  ab««ncip  Don  John  defeated  th«  Dutch  Protestants  in 
the  battl«  of  G«mhlours.  on  January  31,  1576.  He  then  wioto  a 
latter  fnll  of  chivalrous  loyntty  to  Eicovedo  an<l  Prrra  at  Mmlrid. 
Ba  wotUd  make  Philip  master  indeed  of  th<?  Low  Countries ;  he 
aaked  Esooredoand  Perez  to  inspire  the  king  with  resolution.  To 
do  that  was  impowible,  hut  Philip  ooold  never  hav«  deitirrd  to 
murder  Escovedo  merely  becauHo  he  asked  help  for  Don  'John. 
Vet,  no  sooner  did  Escovedo  annoanoe  bis  return  to  Spain,  in 
July  1577,  than  Pliiliji,  in  a  letter  to  Pern,  satd,  *  we  must  butan 
to  despatch  him,  before  be  kills  ns.'  There  seems  to  be  no  dooht 
that  ^  letter  In  which  this  phrase  occnrs  Is  antheatic,  tboogh 
wehaveitonlyinacopy.  But  is  the  [Araae  correctly  translated? 
The  wotds  •prima  &  detpaehtrl*  anita  fus  not  nuUt'  certainly 
may  be  rendered,  'vemnst  be  quick  and  despatch  Aim'  (Escovedo), 
'  before  he  kills  ue.'  But  Mr.  Kroode,  much  more  Irvnient  to 
Philip  than  to  Uaiy  Stnart,  propo«e«  to  render  tbe  plirase.  '  we 
mutdespatoh Escovedo  quickly  (j.«.send  him  about  bis  hosiness), 
'  before  he  worrice  na  to  death.'  Mr.  Froude  Ihna  denies  that,  in 
1577,  Philip  already  meant  to  kill  Eaoovedo.  lUther  uului^kily 
for  Mr.  Kroode's  theory,  and  for  Philip's  chanuHer,  tbe  King  used 
the  phrase  tvict.  In  >Iarch  1578  he  wrote  to  Perez,  about 
Xaeovedo,  'act  quickly  antm  fu  woe  moJs,— before  be  kills  us.* 
And   this   time   Perez   did   act,  and   Esooredo   «aa   botobered! 
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CoueqiiuiUy,  in  1577,  Philip  meut  whaA  ha  said, '  I>efcpat«b  him 
before  he  Idlls  us.' 

Wb;  did  Philip  thos  dread  Esoovedo?  We  have  metely 
the  poUi*h«d  fttat«meDU  of  Peres,  in  hii!  sccooDt  of  the  aflaii. 
After  giving  tb?  genrmi  causn  of  Philip'^  distrust  of  Don 
John,  Rod  the  ideas  which  a  deeply  euspiciow  mouftrcb  m*y  veiy 
veil  have  rntertAined,  L-onsidering  the  adveotoroas  chanctM*  of 
hi*  bnxtfaer,  Perez  adds  a  special  charge  against  Eacovedo.  He 
votred,  ray*  Peres,  tliat,  aflex  conquering  England,  he  and  Doo 
John  would  attack  S;)ain.  Escovcdo  a.-'ked  for  the  captaincy  of  a 
ca«tl«  on  a  rock  commanding  the  harboor  of  Saotander ;  he  ww 
alealde  of  that  town.  He  and  Pod  John  wonld  ose  this  fortress, 
a«  Aimmis  and  Fouquet,  in  the  novel  of  Duma^,  meant  to  a»e 
Belle  l^le,  nj^nvt  their  wvereign.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Escovedo 
had  aaked  for  the  commaDd  of  Ut^ro,  the  fortrv^s  commandiog 
Santander,  in  the  spring  of  Ut??,  and  Perez  told  Philip  thafc  the 
place  should  be  rtrengtbened,  for  the  [irotectioo  of  the  Itarbour, 
bat  not  entrnftetl  to  Eiieovedo.  I>on  John's  loyal^  could  never 
have  contemplated  the  a«e  of  the  place  as  a  keep  to  be  held  in  an 
attack  on  his  king.  But,  if  Perez  had,  in  1AT7,  no  gmdge 
against  Kecovedo  aa  perilous  1o  bifl  alleged  amour  with  the 
PrinecM  d'Eboli,  then  the  murderous  plan  of  Philip  must  have 
apmng  from  the  intenpe  ■uspiciousne'ui  of  bis  own  natoiv,  noi 
from  thi*  proni|»tingfl  of  Perez. 

Esoovedo  reached  Spain  in  July  1577.  lie  was  not  killed  till 
March  31,  1578.  thoagh  attempts  on  hif)  life  were  made  some 
weeks  earlier.  M.  Mignet  argues  that,  till  the  early  faring  of 
1578,  Philip  held  his  hand  becauiie  Perez  lulled  his  fears;  that 
Esoovedo  then  began  to  threaten  to  ditK^loxe  the  love  affair  of 
Perez  to  his  royal  rival,  and  that  Perez,  in  his  own  private 
intcrert,  now  cluuiged  his  tune,  and,  in  pUce  of  mollifying  Philip, 
urged  Philip  to  the  crime.  But  Philip  was  so  dilatory  that  be 
could  noi  even  commit  a  murder  with  decent  promptitude. 
Escovedo  was  not  dangerous,  oven  to  his  mind,  while  he  was 
i^iart  from  Don  John.  But,  a«  week»  passed,  Don  John  kept 
inaivtang,  by  letter,  on  the  return  of  Eacovedo,  and  for  lAoi 
reasoo,  I  think,  Philip  Hcrewed  hia  courage  to  the  (litemlly) 
'  sticking '  point,  and  Escovedo  was  '  stuck.'  When  Perez  argsnised 
the  stabbing  of  Escovedo,  he  acted,  I  believe,  merely  m  a  servant 
of  Philip,  and  not  because  Escove<ln  interfered  witb  hU  amour, 

The  impivMion  of  M.  Mignet>  and  of  Sir  William  Stirling- 
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Maxwell,  th«  biognpher  of  Don  John,  in  ([uite  diflTpr^tit.  The; 
hold  tbat  tl»e  Pnocecs  d'Eboli,  in  1578,  vns  rhilip'fl  mirtresB ; 
that  she  deceived  him  with  Perei ;  that  Eaoovedo  Uir««t«ned  to 
tell  mil,  and  that  Perm  UtereEore  barriw)  on  his  munlvr.  Had  tbia 
been  the  state  of  afCoin,  vould  Escovedo  have  conatantly  ftcce{*ted 
the  iBiitations  of  Peres  to  dinner '{  The  raeu  would  nvcetiaarily 
have  b««0  CD  the  worst  of  t«m»,  if  Eacovedo  was  threatening 
Perex,  but  Escovedo,  in  (act,  kept  od  dining  with  I'erez.  Again, 
the  jioltcy  of  Peiet  would  l>ave  been  to  tend  Efcovedo  where  he 
wanted  to  go.  to  Flanders,  well  out  of  the  way,  back  to  Don  John. 
It  aeenu  prubnbte  enough,  though  not  iiertatn,  tluit.  in  15C7,  the 
Pdanss  and  Philiji  were  lovers.  Some  of  the  Prinoeas's  lamily, 
the  HeadoKBS,  even  wanted  to  kill  Perex,  as  a  dinbonour  to  their 
blood.  But  it  is  moat  anlikely.  and  it  is  not  proved,  that  Philip 
was  still  deroted  to  the  lady  in  1^78.  At  ttie  trial  of  Pttrei  later, 
much  evidence  was  gi?en  to  itliow  that  he  loved  the  PriDcets,  or 
was  suspected  of  doing  so,  but  it  is  not  shown  that  this  wan  a 
matter  about  which  Philii*  had  any  reanoo  to  concern  himself. 
Tlins  it  is  Dot  inoooccivablv  tliat  Escovedo  disliked  the  relattau 
between  Pern  and  the  Princess,  bat  nothing  tenda  to  show  that 
he  could  have  made  himself  dsngrroaa  by  revealing  them  to  the 
King.  Moreover,  if  he  s|)ole  his  mind  to  Perei  on  thf  matter, 
the  two  would  not  have  remained,  aa  apparently  they  did,  on 
tanns  of  the  most  friendly  interooorse.  A  squire  of  Peres 
iki  rihf  d  a  soeae  in  which  Esooredo  threatened  to  denounce  liie 
Friaceas,  but  how  did  the  eqoire  become  a  witness  of  the  scene, 
ia  which  the  Princess  defied  Eaoovedo  in  terms  of  Ningular 
eoameneaa? 

At  all  rWDt*.  when  Philip  consulted  the  Marquis  of  lios  Vein 
on  the  propriety  of  killing  EtKxn'edo  rather  than  sending  him 
back  to  Don  John,  Uie  reaaons,  which  convinced  the  Uorqois,  wen 
mere  political  niqiicione. 

It  WB«  at  ttiot  time  a  question  of  oonscienoe  whether  a  king 
might  haTeaiul'jrctasMUi'inalcd,  if  his  motirea,  thoagh  mfficient, 
were  not  such  as  could  be  revealed  with  safety  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Oo  these  princii>)c)'  Queen  Mary  liad  a  right  to  take 
Camtey  off,  fot  ezodlent  political  causes  which  oonld  not  safely 
be  made  public :  fur  intrmational  n-asons.  Mary,  however,  unlike 
Philiji.  did  ant  mnsull  her  cooffissor,  who  believed  her  to  be 
innoorat  of  her  husband's  death.  The  confewor  of  Philip  aaid 
that  the   King  had  a  perfect  right  to  daspatoh  Eacovedo,  and 
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Philip  gan  hu  orden  to  Fetes.    He  irpantcd.  in  1878,  liit 
«t>rda  owd  in  1JS77 :  '  Make  buta  before  he  kills  as.' 

A*  to  this  point  of  consoieooe,  the  ri^ht  of  n  king  to  rammit 
raorder  on  ■  subject  for  reuona  of  State,  Protestant  opinion 
M«mi  to  hare  been  lenient.  VChaa  thfi  RothTens  were  killed 
»t  Perth,  on  August  5,  160O,  in  an  aSair  the  most  mysteriotu  of 
all  mjvteriei,  the  Itev.  Robert  Brace,  a  stent  Preabyteriui, 
refdsed  to  betieTe  that  Juneji  VI.  had  not  planned  their  Blan^ht«r. 
'  Bat  jont  Majesty  might  have  ieeiet  rea«ons,'  said  Bruce  to  the 
King,  who,  natonlly  and  tmly,  maintained  his  own  innocence. 
This  looks  as  if  Mr.  Brace,  like  the  oondsnor  of  Philip,  held  tlut 
a  king  had  a  right  to  murder  n  subject  tor  secret  reasons  of  State. 
The  Inqoiaition  TigorotLily  repudiated  the  doctrine,  when  main- 
tained by  a  Spanish  preacher,  bnt  Knox  approved  of  King  Henry's 
(Damle^s)  murder  of  Hiccio.  My  sympathies  are  vith  the 
loqnisition. 

Perez,  having;  been  comminsioDed  to  orgaoiee  the  crime, 
handed  on  the  job  to  MarUnex,  his  stewaid.  Martinez  aaked  a 
ruffianly  page,  Enriquez,  'if  I  knew  anybody  in  my  conntiy 
(Itlurcia)  'who  wonld  stick  a  knife  into  a  person.'  Enriqoet 
said,  '  I  will  speak  aboat  it  to  a  muleteer  of  my  acquaintance,  as, 
in  [act,  I  did,  and  the  muletetr  undertook  the  bosiness.'  But 
later,  hearing  that  a  man  of  importance  was  to  be  knifed, 
Enrique^  told  Perez  that  a  muleteer  was  not  good  enough :  the 
job  '  must  be  entrnated  to  persons  of  more  consideration.' 

Enriquez  confeesed  for  a  good  reason  ;  Perez  had  absurdly  mis- 
managed the  business  All  M>rtii  of  people  were  employed,  and, 
after  the  murder,  they  fled,  and  began  to  die  punctunlty  in  an 
alarming  manner.  Naturally  Enriqnex  thought  that  Perez  was 
acting  like  the  Mures  of  Auchcndrane,  who  despatched  a  series  of 
witnesses  and  aocomplices  in  their  murder  of  Kennedy.  As 
they  always  needeil  a  new  aocomplice  to  kill  the  prenons  acoom- 
plioe,  then  another  to  slay  the  slayer,  and  so  on,  the  Mum 
if  unchecked  would  have  depopulated  Scotland.  Enriquea  eur> 
mised  that  hia  turn  to  die  would  »K>n  come ;  so  he  confeased,  and 
was  ctffToborated  by  Diego  ^larltnez.  Tliuii  the  facbi  came 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  le«9on  to  murderers. 

As  the  muleteer  hung  fire,  P<-rez  detormincd  to  poiM^ 
Kscovedo.  But  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
Sciimce  was  hardly  in  her  infancy.  If  3rou  wanted  to  poisoo 
a  man  in  Scotland,  you  had  to  rely  on  a  rulgar  witch,  or  wnd  a 
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to  Tmct,  »t  gnat  cxpeiwe,  to  buy  th«  ^tiiff,  nod  the 
BOCMeuger  wai  detected  and  tortored.  The  Court  of  Spain  wm 
not  more  driliMd. 

Maitinez  sent  Knriqufi  to  Murria,  to  gather  cartain  pouoDooi 
berba,  and  thnt*  wpiv  diEtin>^  liy  n  venal  apotb«cary.  Tbe 
poison  wma  then  tried  od  a  barndoor  fovl,  who  was  not  one  peanj 
the vone.  But  Martinn  so[n<>bow  {trocuml  '  a  certain  water  tbi^ 
was  good  to  be  pren  as  a  drink.'  Perex  asked  Esoovedo  to 
dimwr,  Enriqurx  waited  at  table,  and  in  each  cop  of  wine  that 
Kecoredo  drank,  be,  rather  booHEOpathicalljr,  put  '  a  autshell- 
fo]  of  the  water.'  Escovedo  wiw  no  more  poiconed  than  the  oock 
of  the  earlier  experiment.  '  It  was  ascertained  that  the  bererage 
pndoc^  no  effect  vrhat^'ver.' 

A  few  days  later,  Escovedo  again  dined  with  the  hospitable 
Perex.  This  time  they  gave  him  ttonie  white  powder  id  a  dish  of 
CTcaio,  and  alao  gare  him  the  poisoned  water  in  hie  vine,  think* 
iog  it  a  pity  Ut  waste  that  beverage.  This  time  Keoovetio  wa^ 
unwell,  and  again  when  Enriquez  indoced  a  irultion  in  tb« 
royal  kitchen  to  put  more  of  the  powder  in  a  baain  of  tnoth  in 
Eacoredo's  own  bouM>.  For  thii  the  poor  kitchenmaid  who  cooked 
the  broth  was  lianged  in  the  public  square  of  Madrid,  nn 
euipa. 

Pious  Philip  was  demoraliring  his  subjects  at  a  terrible  rate ! 
Bat  you  cannot  make  an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs.  Philip 
alew  that  girl  of  bis  kitchen  as  sorely  as  if  he  had  taken  a  gun 
and  ihot  bcr,  but  probably  the  royal  confessor  said  that  all  was  as 
H  ahould  be. 

In  spite  of  the  resources  of  Spanish  sciimce,  Escovedo  per- 
siated  in  living,  and  Peres  determined  that  be  most  be  shot  or 
atabbed.  Enriqoei  went  off  to  his  own  country  to  find  a  friaod 
*ho  was  an  asssssin,  and  to  get '  a  stik'tto  with  a  very  fine  Uada, 
mnrh  better  than  a  [listol  to  kill  a  man  with.'  Enriqoex,  keeping 
a  good  thing  in  the  fiuaily.  eollsted  his  btotber,  and  Martines, 
bnn  Angoo.  brought  'two  proper  kind  of  men,'  Jmn  da  Nam  and 
luaaiti,  who  all,  with  the  king'a  scullioQ.  undertook  the  job. 
Ptores  went  to  AlnU  for  Hc^  Werk,  ju^t  as  the  good  Regent 
Uunay  left  Edinbargb  on  the  ooruing  uf  Darulpy's  mnider,  after 
'  Uave  a  balibi '  was  tbe  motto  of  both  genUemen. 

The  underlings  dogged  Escovado  in  tbe  evening  of  Easter 
ilaodtcf.  Eniiqan  did  not  caoDC  uroa  bim,  but  Insaosti  did 
Ui  bo^Mas  with  one  thmst,  in  a  warkmaoUke  way.    The  ■buIHoii 
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hnrried  to  Akailfl,  tai  told  the  sews  to  Pens,  trbo  '  wa»  higfily, 
d«llght«d.- 

Wr  IrAve  thi>  good  aod  faithfal  sen-snt.  hqi)  torn  to  Don  Johofl 
When  bt>.  fnr  svaf ,  bean)  tlie  nevs  be  waa  imder  no  deliudoDf 
sboot  love  afhin  u  thv  csose  of  tbt-  crime.    He  wrote  to  bis 
wr«teb>^  Itrothw  the  King  '  in  grief  (;r«t*r  than  I  can  df*rrihe.' 
The  King,  he  said,  had  lort  the  best  of  wrvaiitji,  '  a  man  without; 
the  aims  and  craft  which  are  now  in  vogue,'  ■  I  may  with  JtuH 
reason  ooiuider  mytdf  to  have  been  tlie  eaose  of  his  death,'  the   ■ 
Mow  waa  really  dealt  at  Don  John.      Ilv  exi»«K8rd   the   mo^t 
toovhing  anxirty  for  t]>e  wife  and  children  of  E^coredo,  who  died 
poor,  because  (onlike  Prm)  '  be  bad  clean  bands.'     He  heaonght 
Philip,  by  the  love  of  our  Lord, '  to  use  every  possible  diligence 
to  lorow  whence  the  Mow  came  and  to  puniob  it  with  the  rigour 
which  it  deservee.*     He  himself  will  pay  the  most  prMsing  debttf 
of  the  dead.     (From  Beaumont,  April  20,  1578.) 

Probably  the  loyal  hound  wax  astoniithed  by  this  letter.  On 
September  30  I>ou  John  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  brother 
'desiring  more  than  life  some  declrion  on  your  Atajesty's  part. 
Give  me  orders  for  the  conduct  of  afiGairs! '  Philip  scrawIM  in 
the  margin,  '  I  will  not  answer.'  But  I>on  John  had  ended  big 
letter  *  Our  lives  are  at  stake,  and  all  we  ask  is  to  lose  them  with 
boooor.'  It  is  like  tlie  last  words  of  the  lft.it  letter  of  the  great 
M«otrase  to  Charles  U.,  '  with  the  more  alai-rity  and  vigour  I  go 
to  aeareh  my  death.'  I^ike  Montroeie  Uoo  .lohn  carried  with  him 
fidelity  and  honour  to  the  grave.  Ue  died,  after  a  nniel  illoecs, 
on  October  1.  Brantome  mys  that  be  was  poiboued  by  order  of 
the  King,  at  the  instigation  of  Perei.  '  The  (tide  of  his  breast 
was  yellow  and  blatk.  as  if  burned,  and  crumbled  at  the  touch.' 
These  things  we-re  always  said  when  a  great  per!«nage  died 
in  his  bed.  They  are  probably  untrue,  but  a  king  who  coald 
conscientiously  murder  his  brother's  friend  could  as  oonaden- 
iioosly,  and  for  the  same  rensone,  murder  his  brother. 

The   Princess  d'Eboli   rewarded   and  sheltered   one   of 
murdert^rs  of  Esoovedo.     They  were  all  rewarded  with  chains 
gold,  aiWer  cup«,  abundance  of  golden  tcvta,  and  commisiuo 
in  the  army  :  all  v«n  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  some  hf^^ 
to  die  strangely,  which,  as  we  saw,  frightened  Enriquex  into  his 
oonfMsion  (1585). 

At  once  Peres  waa  saspeoted.    He  paid  a  visit  of  oondolenoe 
to  yoong  EacoTfldo :  bo  spoke  of  a  love  affair  of  Esoovedo^s  In 
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Flaaden ;  ui  injand  LiubMid  most  b»  thp  gallty  man !  Bat 
•D^neion  djukened.  Pern  complained  to  the  king  that  b«  na 
dodged,  watched,  cro>«^.xainiDMJ  by  the  atcaid*  and  hiH  son. 
Tbe  Eacovado  btnily  had  a  friend  in  Vasquet,  another  royal 
•eeretaty.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  ktng'n  ^uitt,  and  jealoos  of 
Perea,  he  kept  aMaring  th«  kiof;  that  Perei  waa  guilty:  that 
thaie  waa  an  amoar,  dot«ot«d  by  EaooTedo :  that  &covedo 
peMnei  for  a  woman'a  Mka:  that  Philip  mnat  iomtigatc  tb« 
caaa,  and  end  the  ccandal.  Th«  woman,  of  coarse,  waa  the  Prin- 
«■•  d'Eboli.  Philip  cared  nothing  fur  her,  now  at  least.  Mr. 
Knrade  says  that  Don  Qa«par  Mora,  in  hii  work  od  tbe  Prinoera 
*  has  disproved  conclusively  tbe  imagined  liaison  betweeji  th« 
Princet*  nnd  Philip  II.'  On  the  other  hand,  Philip  was  darkly 
conoemed  in  litigations  aboat  property,  againtt  the  Priacess ; 
thew  affatn  Vasqnes  conducted,  while  PeniE  natamlty  wa»  on  the 
aide  of  the  widow  of  his  benefactor.  On  thme  points,  mure  than  a 
bundled  lett«n  of  Vasquez  exist.  Meanwliile  he  left,  and  tbe 
Eaoovado  family  left,  no  itoue  unturned  to  pr[>\'«  that  Pem 
mordered  Kscovedo  becaUM  EM^nedo  thwarted  hi»  amour  with 
tbe  Princesa. 

Philip  had  promiaed,  again  and  again,  to  stand  by  Pemt.  Bat 
the  aflair  wa*  coming  to  light,  and  if  it  mo^  come  oat,  it  suited 
Philip  that  Vasquea  eboald  track  Perea  on  tbe  wrong  trail,  tbe 
trail  of  the  amonr,  not  follow  tbe  right  scent  which  led  straight 
to  tbe  throne,  and  the  wretch  wbo  sat  on  it.  But  neither  conm 
eoold  be  quite  pleasant  to  tbe  King. 

Pem  oOered  to  stand  his  trial,  for  evidence  against  htm  ooald 
not  be  fiMmd.  Uif  aoeomplioea  were  tar  away ;  he  would  he  ao- 
qaitted,  as  Bothwell  waa  acqaittrd  of  Daraley's  death.  Philip 
eoold  not  Caee  tbe  ritaatioD.  He  bade  Perez  consult  the  Pre- 
ridant  of  tbe  Oonncil,  De  Paaos,  a  Bishop,  and  t«ll  him  all,  while 
De  Paioa  sboold  Dwilify  young  Eacovedo.  The  Bishop,  a  casoist, 
aetaalty  assored  young  Eacovedo  tbat  Pei«i  and  the  Princeas  '  are 
as  innocent  aa  myself.'  Tbe  Biabop  did  not  agree  with  the  In- 
qoiation :  he  coald  My  that  Peres  was  innocent,  becaoa*  be  only 
obeyed  tbe  King's  marderons  orden>.  Ewovedn  relieated : 
Vaaquea  peraevered,  and  the  PrincesH  d'Eboli,  writing  to  the 
King,  called  Vanquet '  a  Moorish  dog.'  Philip  hod  both  Perea 
and  the  Princejw  arrested,  for  Vasquei  was  not  to  be  put  down ; 
Ass  botineas  in  connoctioa  with  the  Utigatiiins  was  to  porsae  the 
Princeas,  and  Philip  could  sot  tell  Vaaqoet  tbat  be  was  on  the 
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wtong  trftil.    The  lady  was  s«nt  to  her  ntetM ;  tbia 
rasqn^x,  u>d  P«m  tod  be  were  bound  ovrr  to  ke«p  tbo  peace. 
raspicioD  boDR  sboat   Peres,  and  Philip   prrfcmd  that  U 

Jd  be  lo.  Tbe  secretary  vas  accused  of  pecuJatioD,  be  bad 
taken  bribes  on  all  hands,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  b««Ty  fine* 
and  impriMoment  (Janoary  1582).  Nov  Eoiiqucx  confeesed. 
aad  a  kind  of  aecret  iixiuiry,  of  which  the  record*  survive,  drugged 
ilB  alow  oooTM  along.  Perez  was  under  arrest,  in  n  home  near 
a  cborcb.  He  dropped  out  of  a  window  and  rushed  into  tbe 
cbnrcb,  the  d^-il  power  bunt  opeu  the  gates,  violated  saDctoary, 
and  found  our  friend  crouching,  oil  draped  with  fe.itoons  of  cob* 
wabs,  in  the  timber  work  under  ihc  roof.  The  Church  censured 
the  magistrates,  but  tbey  had  got  Perez,  and  Philip  defied  tbe 
*"%f*T^''"'  eoQtta.  Peres,  a  prisoner,  tried  to  e«caiH-  by  the  aid 
of  oDe  of  Escoredo's  muiderere,  who  was  Btsnncb,  bat  foiled,  while 
bis  wife  was  ill  treated  to  make  him  give  up  all  tbe  ooaapromis- 
ing  letters  of  tlie  Kiof;-  He  did  give  up  two  sealed  trunks  full  of 
papen.  But  bis  ally  aud  steward,  Mortinex,  bad  iint  (it  Is  said) 
•elected  and  secreted  the  royal  notes  which  proved  the  guilt  of 
Philip. 

Apparently  the  King  thought  himself  cafe  now,  and  actual], 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  whether  bis  compromisiiig  let: 
were  in  the  sealed  trunks  or  not!  At  least,  if  he  did  kii< 
that  they  were  absent,  that  Peres  could  produce  proof  of  his  guUt^' 
it  is  hard  to  see  why,  with  endless  doubts  and  heaiUtions,  be 
allowed  the  secret  process  for  murder  against  Perez  to  drag  oq, 
after  a  long  inton-uption,  into  1589.  Vn.iquez  eziunined  and  re- 
examined Pervz,  but  there  was  still  only  one  witness  against  himi 
the  scoundrel  Martinez.     One  was  not  enough. 

A  new  stop  was  taken.  The  royal  confessor  assured  Perez 
that  be  would  be  safe  if  he  told  the  whole  truth  and  declared 
openly  that  he  had  acted  by  the  royal  orders  I  Philip  wrote  to 
the  same  effect  to  Perez,  but  in  general  terms.  Perez  most  not 
reveal  the  King's  motive  for  decrix'ing  tbe  murder.  If  PbiUp 
was  setting  a  trap  for  Perez,  that  trap  only  caught  him  if  be 
could  not  produce  the  King's  oompromiiting  letters,  which  he  still 
poeseswd.  Mr.  Froude  aaeerts  that  Philip  had  heard  from  his 
confessor,  and  he  from  tbe  wife  of  Perez,  that  the  lettoia  were  stiti 
Recret«l  and  could  be  produced.  If  so,  Perez  would  be  aafis,  and 
the  King's  character  would  be  lott.  What  was  Philip's  aim  a: 
motive?     Would  hs  declan  the  letters  to  be  forgeries? 
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oUwr  mortal  (of  that  day)  vrote  Btich  an  tmmistaltable  band  u  bu, 
it  wat  ths  wont  to  the  world.  He  must  have  hsd  lome  loophole, 
or  he  would  never  had  preased  Fmx  to  be-iir  tt-itor«ii  to  hix  ova 
etime.  A  lot^ixile  he  hod,  and  r«rex  knew  it,  for  otherwise  he 
vonld  have  oheyed  orden,  told  the  wtiole  1^(077,  and  been  set  fre«. 
He  did  doU  Mr.  Kroude suppoMn  that  hedid  not  think  the  royal 
aatborit;  would  satisfy  the  jodgea.  But  they  could  not  condemn 
Perez,  a  mere  acoeetory  to  Philip,  without  condemning  the  King, 
aad  bow  could  the  judges  do  that?  Perex,  I  think,  would  have 
taken  hia  ebaooe  or  the  judges'  seventy,  m  a^aiart  tbeir  King, 
rather  than  disobey  the  King's  command  to  oonCeM  all,  and  so 
hare  to  face  torture.  He  did  Iac«  the  torture,  which  pitnewj 
ptrfaapt,  that  he  knew  Phili|)  could,  somehow,  eacape  from  the 
dwDfiing  avidenee  at  his  own  letters.  His  Majwty  might  seize 
tbrem  try  the  aid  of  his  bcavoe*,  before  they  oonld  be  broogbt 
before  the  Court ;  he  had  no  scruples  as  to  bow  he  regained  them. 
80  Pern  r(>fii»rd  to  confess.  Perha^M  he  really  poaaessed  them. 
^k  like  most  people  in  his  circumstances,  he  miscalculated  his 
^Bvs  power  of  bearing  agony.  He  hod  not  the  cndtuaace  of  the 
^^onngef  Aacheodraae  muideier,  of  Mitchell,  the  cbmce  Goreoant- 
ing  BSieiiin.  of  the  gallant  Jacobite  Nevile  Payne,  tortured  nearly 
to  death  by  the  minioDs  of  the  Dutch  nsnrper,  William  of 
Onnge.  All  of  these  bore  the  torment  and  kfpt  their  secrete. 
Bai  '  eight  tarns  of  the  rope '  opened  the  mouth  of  Pern,  whose 
obatinaoy  bad  merely  put  him  to  great  inconvenience.  Yet  be 
did  not  produce  Philip'*  letters  in  corroboratioo  ;  lie  said  that 
they  had  been  taken  from  him.  However,  next  day,  Diego 
Maitines,  who  hod  hitherto  denied  all,  xaw  that  the  game  was  Dpi, 
and  admitted  the  truth  of  all  that  Eoriqoei  had  oonCaaaad  in 
1585. 

About  a  m<mth  after  the  torture  Peres  escaped.  His  wife  was 
allowed  to  visit  him  in  prison.  She  bad  httn  tlie  best,  the 
bnveet,  the  most  devoted  of  women.  U  she  bad  reason  for 
JfViiiiji  iif  Mm  Prinoese,  which  is  by  no  mean*  certain,  she  bad 
fctglvep  all.  She  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  save  bar 
InabHtd.  In  the  Dominican  cborch,  at  high  mass,  she  had 
thrown  benelf  upon  the  King's  ooofeasor,  demanding  before  that 
BwAil  Presence  on  the  altar  that  the  priest  shoold  refuse  to 
nbNha  the  King  tinlcM  he  eet  Pervs  Fn-e. 

Admitted  to  her  husband's  prison,  she  jilayed  the  trick  that 
wtmi  Lord  Ogilvy  from  the  dungeon  of  the  CoTeoanten,  that  saved 
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Argyle.  XithfdAle,  and  JameB  Mbr  Maogregor.     Pei 

oat  of  gBol  in  ths  dre«a  of  hia  wife.     We  nuy  sappoM  Uut 

guard*  wvre  bribed :    there  U  always  coUosion  in  these 

Ooe  of  the  morderpnt  bad  bone*  round  tb«  vomfir,  aod 

who  cannot  hare  been   badly  injiired  by  the  rack,  rode  thbt 

leagttM,  and  crooed  th«  fnntier  of  Aragon. 

We  hare  not  to  follow  bis  lat«r  adveotorcs.  The  r«fasal  o 
the  Angoawe  to  give  him  op  to  Cattile,  their  rescue  of  him  fnNi 
the  Inquisition,  cost  tb«m  their  oonstitation,  and  about  BeT«nt; 
of  them  were  burned  at  heretics.  But  Pertz  got  clear  Bwaj 
He  Tisited  France,  where  Henry  IV,  befriended  him ;  he  vimiet 
England,  wlit^re  Haooii  viu<  his  host.  In  lAdi  (?)  lie  pablicfaei 
hii  Jtdaeionea,  and  told  the  world  the  story  of  Philip's  conscienef 
That  story  must  not  be  relied  on,  of  oourite,  and  the  autogn^ 
Mten  of  Philip  as  to  tbe  murdor  of  Escoredo  are  lost  &r 
the  co|rfe«  of  them  at  the  Hague  are  regarded  an  aQtbc4itio,J 
tbe  convincing  passages  are  anderlined  in  red  ink. 

I>  it  ponibia  that  Philip,  after  all,  secured  the  whole  of' 
autograph  correspcHidence.  and  tbat  Perea  only  raoceeded  il 
preserving  the  copies  now  at  the  Hague?  If  this  be  tff,  wi 
understand  why  Peret  would  not  TOnfcsn  the  Kind's  crime :  hi 
had  only  copies  of  his  proofs  to  show ;  and  copies  were  valt 
uerideoee. 

'  Bloody  Peres,*  as  Bacon's  mother  called  him,  died  at 
in  November  1611,  outliving  the  wretched  maHter  whom  hoi 
aerved  so  faithfully.  Queen  Elizabeth  tried  to  induce  Ar 
Panlet  to  murder  Mary  Stuart.  Paulet,  an  s  man  of  bo 
refused ;  he  knew,  too,  that  KUxabeth  would  abandon  him  to  tbi 
vengeance  of  tbe  Scot*.  Perex  ought  to  havn  known  tbat  Phili] 
would  desert  him  :  his  folly  was  rewarded  by  priiton,  torture,  tat 
confiscation,  which  were  not  more  than  the  man  deserved,  wb 
betrayed  and  mnrdered  the  servant  of  Don  John  of  Anxtria. 
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Mjuty  ownen  of  pBitndg*  manors,  kbA  neuly  all  the  moat  pro- 
giMriro  gkntckrf^nt  on  ia«h  eatatc*,  *ie  at  pre«ent  oocopied 
vHfa  oiM  grMt  sod  abaorbing  qoettJoa.  Th*  praMffin  before 
tbem  ia  bow  to  learn,  and  practue  Hocoeesfally,  the  syrtcin  bjr 
wfaidi  aax  onghboon  ncnuui  the  Channel  indaoe  partiidge*  to  \wif, 
•Uv  and  hatch  off  their  broods  in  ca[>tirity.  llie  following  ejctraol 
from  that  excellent  and  jinivtical  littk  paper,  the  QatMktgper, 
vill  ihow  the  tntereet  of  this  snbfect  bo  the  future  of  Engliah 
partridge  ihooUng.  After  remarking  on  the  genuine  keeuneM  to 
lean  and  Xij  tbe  Ocmtinenta]  method,  the  writer  goea  oo  to 
mj:— 

'  A  keeper  who  is  tbe  Grvt  in  Iiia  neighboorhood  to  ckttj  ont 
lb*  Fkvocb  Bfstem  had  better  be  careful  to  keep  bi«  ambition  a 
nerat,  or  be  will  find  himself  plagued  from  morning  till  night 
vftli  paople  "  coming  to  see."  Not  tbe  least  importanate  in  this 
Kgard  are  hU  brethren  of  the  craft,  antioai  to  learn  all  they  can 
of  Cbe  nev  8y»t«m  ;  and  every  shooting  gcntieokan  for  milm  raood 
win  ride  over  JQ«t  to  have  a  look.  If  they  worry  him  too  much,' 
the  writer  proc«eds,  with  the  ftankneaM  which  dJutinguiiihe)!  the 
eorreipoadents  of  tbe  Oamdcetper, '  it  will  be  best  to  have  a  pen 
or  two  of  pattridgre  in  an  odd  oomn-  to  amiuta  them,  and  to  keep 
tbe  net  in  seclnnoo  and  safety  elsewhere.' 

To  aatisfy  UitM  \'ery  general  curiusity  b  in  part  the  object  of 
tUi  paper.  It  most  alro  be  added  that  the  tafajeet  of  oar  debt 
to  France  tor  nearly  every  practical  advance  and  improvement  in 
the  rearing,  praMtving,  and  bringing  to  the  gnn  of  both  partridgea 
and  pheaaant^  aa  well  aa  for  the  invention  of  the  rapid-firing 
breechloader,  nrcecmry  when  game  waa  on  tbe  wing  in  aneb 
iocnaaed  ntunbers.  i«  one  which  ia  eoamly  realiaed,  and  almoat 
invariably  omitted  from  booka  dealing  with  tbe  Uitny  of  apart. 
It  might  be  anppoaed  from  it«  nidden  and  simaltaneona  trial  on 
Eagliab  eatatea  tMa  aeeawi  tbat  the  ditco^-ery  waa  recent  in 
Fraooe;  bat  aneh  ia  not  the  eaa*.  Tbongh  it  haa  only  lately 
been  ^rianatiead  and  aet  onl  in  a  book  (by  M.  II.  Panin),  it  haa 
bees  in  nae  in  aome  form  or  another  for  the  laiit  twenty  yean,  not 
only  oa  certain  French  paeeerve*.  bat  moct  probably  in  parta  of 
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Uw  KitberlMidf.  In  1878  the  vjilcr'a  brotlier,  tbe 
CaraUh,  wm  iatanatd  by  ■  Dat«b  aportaatui  living  at  lbe~S 
bot  wbo  vu  ft  frequent  gtievt,  not  ooly  in  Enetinti  countty  hi 
in  tli«  ftbootioj;  mawh,  but  aim  of  the  Ute  King  of  Hollw 
bis  •booU  iB  Qaeldutaiid,  Uui  b«  bwl  juH  »r*a  &  coriooi 
Rt  m  ootmtrj  boaw  in  North  Holland.  It  \riu  a  room  fl 
pMtridftM,  whioh  were  being  kept  tbroagb  the  winter.  In 
lo  pnvmt  them  from  figbting,  ad  old  hen  was  placed  ainao| 
partridges,  and  this  hen  ooted  aa  policemiui.  Jodging  by  i 
qoent  inConnatlon,  it  tit  pretty  dear  thnt  these  birds  were 
icept  to  lajr  and  nt  in  captivity,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Though  the  French  jweservers  had  begnn  their 
was  not  generally  koown  in  England,  and  not  disciuaed.  • 
by  tba  few  ownsn  of  shooting  who  eichange  visits  with  Vi 
sbooUng  nwD,  tmtil  the  ditastroos  partridge-breediog  eeasa 
190S  and  1903  bo  depleted  the  utock  in  the  country  Uul 
Med  of  rearing;  them  nrtificiAlly,  if  only  to  provide  a  bea 
braeding,  liecanie  urgent.  It  is  genenUly  agreed  that  tt 
grodse  dri\iog  is  one  of  tiie  finest  of  sports,  while  ! 
pheuaats  also  have  their  ardent  admirers,  there  is  nothil 
&lgUib  shooting  quite  bo  ueiting,  and  demaoding  such  \ 
and  variooa  use  of  the  gnn,  aa  partridge  driving.  To  be  a  | 
flrst-olaas  shot  at  dnvi>n  jmrtndges  demands  almost  a  natorq 
of  r-ye  and  hand,  ramething  which,  in  the  realm  of  sport,  ani 
to  the  definition  of  geniiu  as  applied  to  greater  things.  A 
amonnt  of  skill,  involving  deep  consideration  of  topography, 
and  weather,  boundaries,  crops,  and  orgaui««tion  of  beaters,  is  I 
coming  in  the  management  of  the  day's  tactics  nlito,  to  tbe| 
satielaotion,  comfort,  and,  moreover,  reputation  of  many  ll 
proprietora,  who  bring  to  the  subject  the  same  brains 
enlhasiasin  which  enable  them  to  shine  in  Parliament,  it 
Army,  or  in  the  management  of  a  great  estate,  whether  dire 
the  tactics  of  the  day  personally,  like  the  Karl  of  Leioesb 
Holkhnm.  or  I»rd  Albemarle  at  Quidenham,  or  by  skilled 
tenants  in  the  form  of  head  gamekeepers. 

To  most  of  the  evei^fncreasiag  list  of  enthoaiasta  (or  poiti 
driving  the  season  of  1902  was  a  severe  blow.  Over  a  great 
of  Kngland  the  first  eggs  were  addled  by  frost,  while  a  deloj 
rain  destroyed  the  ground  sittings,  or  drove  the  birds  from 
eggs.  The  result  was  that  on  manyestatee  there  was  no  ilux) 
and  aveD  so  the  stock  of  partridges  was  very  low  in  the  sprin 
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1108.  TToti)  June  of  that  year  all  went  well.  But  then  came 
the  lizty  hours  of  oontioaoos  nin.  with  lov  t^mjwnturr,  followed 
by  ioeccsuit  rum.  aoch  as  have  not  been  kiwwn  in  this  oonntry 
vitbis  the  maoKny  or  man.  Tlte  effect  of  tfai*  od  bird  life  of  all 
kindf  vas  almost  inctvdihle.  The  writ«>r  happened  to  be  in 
Em  on  the  Saturday  after  the  three  days'  downpour,  at  a 
bonae,  having  aronnd  and  hmu-  it  every  kind  of  natural  featura 
to  attract  a  population  of  nnnll  birdK,  wild  fovl.end  game;  a  park, 
full  of  ancient  trees,  grores,  old  gardens,  well-preeerved  oorets, 
and  a  la^e  lake. 

The  sky  waa  tead-oolonred,  and  the  air  bitterly  eoAA,  tiioagh  ft 
waa  the  fifteenth  day  of  June.  On  the  way  hardly  a  Hmall  bbd 
waa  aecn  in  the  hwigee.  llie  jark  seemed  deeerted  by  them. 
There  were  alinont  no  rwaIIow*  aud  martini  flyiDg  over  the  rroUra 
lake,  and  very  few  yonng  wildfowl  on  the  water.  The  ancient 
hooae  wa«  boilt  round  a  Urge  ([aadrangle.  In  tiiis  were  lying 
moy  bodiea  of  swallows  and  martins,  which  had  come  there 
far  shelter  and  died.  I>e«d  swallows.  Uto,  and  whitethroats 
by  about  the  paths  and  the  head  keeper  had  jost  picked  np 
f&mr  kundnd  dMd  fAmt»ant  pouUa  out  of  a  thousand  ou  his 
nwing  field.  Even  the  turkeys  had  cramp,  and  some  oonid  not 
walk.  As  (or  the  partridges,  every  ne»t  and  egg  was  deserted, 
many  washed  away,  and  the  old  birds  were  seen  in  pairs  discou- 
Bolately  wandering  about  on  any  open  and  dry  gronnd  they  oonld 
find.  Almowt  the  whole  Thamea  watershed  suffered  in  this  way, 
and  there  are  tens  of  thonsaads  of  acres,  in  erety  district  of 
'heavy' land,  where  there  cannot  be  partiidge  shooting  for  years 
to  oome,  unless  the  birds  can  be  procured  from  elsewhere,  or 
reared  artificially  from  purchased  eggs. 

If  the  scarcity  had  been  one  of  ptteaMnts.  there  would  bav* 
been  no  di£Bcnlty  in  procuring  any  quantity  of  eggs,  because  tbey 
lay  freely  in  captivity,  and  the  game  brms  produce  eggs  for 
lawful  sale  by  hundreds  of  tbooaaods.  But  until  1903  it  was  a 
matter  (tf  almost  general  belief  that  parbridges  could  not  be 
iodnoed  to  do  so.  The  partridge,  among  other  excellent  qoalitiee, 
b  the  husband  of  one  wife,  whenas  th«  pheasant,  at  least  in 
Eai^aad,  where  the  pnettoe  is  ahnqrs  tu  leave  tar  more  hens  than 
oodu,  is  a  polj-gamist.  He  leaves  all  the  work  to  the  hen  birds, 
whereas  the  oock  jmrtridge  takes  an  active  part  is  caring  for 
the  brood. 

Bfqing  partcid^' eggs  taken  in  EngUnd  is  merely  enoonrage- 
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DMDt  of  cggHAtkHog.    Than  U  no  l»gitiin«te  source  of  sopply 
exospt  on  k  very  miall  seale.     In  ordinaiy  masoiu,  the  demand 
\  both  for  *gg»  «nd  adBlt  partridges  u  rapiiiied  in  a  nteaeure  by 
'  faoportatioiDa  from  Uongaiy. 

Prolmbly  many  porchawnt  have  entrrtoined  stupiciona  as  to 

the  DaoDpr  in  which  thme  '  Ilunfjariao  '  cggB  and  binls  furp  come 

"bj,  Htee{A  in  the  cam*  of  one  well-known  Lmport^r  who  owns 

an  Uangariaa  Mtata.    Bat  an  eicellent  chapter  oo  Utmgariao 

partridge  sbooting,  bj  (^ptain  C  E.  KatcljrfTe,  in   the   rMentlj 

publi»h«d  'Coantr)-  Life'  volumes  on  SKoatiTig,  explaint  tbeie 

doubts  in  a  great  roeastire.      'The  average   head  of  game  is 

poeitivrljr  Iievildering,'  be  wrote,  '  even  to  those  who  are  aoctLc 

tomed  to  the  best  estates   in  tb<-  Ea'<t«m  Counties  of  England. 

.  .  .  Tbe  land   l<i   so   fertile  and   rich   in   natural    food    that  it 

I  is  not  difficult  to  scv  in  tbc  autumn  how   it  is  posidble  for  it 

*  to   carr^-  such  an    immense  head  of  game  as  it  does.     Hut  the 

natoral  question  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  stranger  is  bow 

do  all  theee   {ttrtridges   lire   in   the   severe   winters    when  ttMM 

ground  is  often  a  long  while  under  deep  snow?     Theaoswrr^l 

that  in  saoh  oaaes  vast  quaotitiei'  of  wheat  are  stxewn  aboot  by 

r  tlie  keirp««  for  the  benefit  of  the  partridges.'    The  estates  i 

lalso  very  laige.     As  described  by  Captain  RatclyCTe,  that 

I  Count  Karolyi  at  Tot  Meyger  covers  60,000  acres.     Only  a 

of  this  is  shot  by  the  owner  in  the  season.     Consequently  boti 

there  and  elsewhere  there  is  evidently  a  great  surplus,  both  of 

I  birds  and  eggs,  if  the  owners  choose  to  sell  either  or  both.     The 

'  Bamben  of  the  turds  can  be  judged  &om  a  bag  mode  in  19C 

at  Tot  Ueyger,  where  five  days'  partridge  shooting  in  SepteniL 

and  aoother  frw  day;  in  OctibiT,  in  whicb  bare  driving  oocapi« 

part  of  the  time,  yielded  more  than  six  thoatand  partridges ! 

I       The  disadvantage  of  baying  Hungarian  birds  is  that  when 

[  tamed  out  they  rmi   the  same  risks  of  losing  their   twood   in 

I  a  wH  si>ason  as  do  the  English  Irirds.     If  only  eggs  are  bought 

I  these  have  to  be   hatched   by  beas,  wbieh  are  bad  mothers  to 

I  young  partridges,  and   tbe   chicks   which   survive  are   brooght 

tnp  in  the  coops,  and  when  tamed  out '  pack,'  instead  of  UvinL 

tin  ooveys.     But  the  maiu  otgectioa  is  the  lowncas  of  the  pea 

l-centage  of  eggs  repredented  by  iiur%'iving  partridges.  1 

F       Contrast  with   this  the   objects   and   method  of  the  FieniH 

rearer.     Briefly,   be    catohee   up   (or    buys)    old    partridges  v 

December,     lie  places  tbefn  all  together,  and  lets  them  pair  in  thl 
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ag.  He  provides  sep«nt«  qaftrt«n  for  the  pun  to  neat  in, 
lets  th«  heu  sit  and  hatch,  and  when  the  brocM]  in  n  fpv  days  old 
liberates  both  nld  biidB  with  the  chkks,  and  these  at  once  retiume 
Uwir  natural  lif«.  The  advantagM  nro  tltot  boUi  ttw  old  binla, 
nttiiig  bird,  and  «gg«  ttn  tafe  from  vermin,  and  in  a  larg«  degree 
Aroin  th«  irmther  (if  the  prna  Ki«  well  situftted  and  wvll  miule). 
Almort  all  the  p^S*  liatch,  and  the  nestc  can  be  made  op  to  any 
nawnriiihli  nuinber  either  by  slifiping  eggs  under  the  beo  par^ 
tridgea  or  haviof;  e^rfpi  ready  in  incnbatotv,  that  the  chicks  may  h» 
added  to  tbe  brood.  Lastly,  there  ia  no  troaUe  in  rearimg  (the  great 
diflenlty  with  litUe  |)attiidKci<,  which  in  tlte  fint  thnt  waek»  live 
almoat  entirely  on  insect  food),  becstue  the  cdd  birds  rear  them 
Batutally. 

The  ayst^m  is  airoplicity  itself.  A  l&i^  centra]  pen  ia  mode, 
with  tmall  pens  at  tbe  aides,  coounonicating  by  '  drop '  doots. 
Tbe  best  simile  is  that  of  a  Ixindoo  sqiuu-f,  with  the  bouses  all 
mmd  it.  Tbe  square  itself  is  the  home  of  the  old  [«rtridges, 
which  live  there,  and  If  frequently  inler^'iewed  grow  wiy  tame, 
from  the  middle  of  Itecember  till  the  beginning  of  March,  or 
later,  according  lo  tbe  season.  It  should  be  nx-ntioni-d  that  clips 
made  of  india-mhber  and  leather  are  placed  on  one  wing  of  each 
bird.  Tliey  Utrii  )»-};iii  to  pair  naturally,  and  as  each  coufJe 
mafce«  a  match  it  naturally  draws  away  into  one  of  the  side  pens. 
Here  the  hen  lays  and  liU,  while  the  cock  ke^fM  guard,  and  is 
often  lidicolonsly  tame,  nmning  up  to  the  netting  and  {lacking  at 
aoyooe  who  touches  IL 

Wbeo  poiriag  time  comes  oo  Uie  kenper  watches  the  courting 
and  enga^meot  of  bis  conples  with  comiiderable  anxiety.  There 
are  alwi^s  some  half  doien  conples  who  are  ray  and  coqnattisb, 
and  these  give  him  acate  anxiety.  Uls  side  pens  are  like  tbe 
different  nomben  in  a  new  block  of  flats,  j(Ht  ready  for  occiipo- 
tioo.  Great  is  his  joy  when  he  can  slip  down  the  doors  of  a 
newly  occupied  one,  and  metaphorieally  write  up  *  LET'  in  the 
windows.  But  meantime  there  are  otber  clif^lilc  flats  still  vacant, 
while  the  prospertive  occnpants  W  merely  flirting,  chopping  aod 
ehaogisg,  or  even  quarrelling  in  tbe  little  park  outside.  There 
u  not  tbesligbteet  eicose  for  tbem,  with  famished  qowten,  water 
laid  on,  meals  |vxmded  gratis  to  lighten  tbe  cares  of  hooaekeqK 
ing.  and  such  good  examples  sclnally  in  Ei);ht.  So  he  arts  to 
work  at  *  mati^bmaking '  with  benevuleut  aatchfulness.  If  ha 
can  only  be  Csirly  ceruin  of  the  ittclinatioD  of  the  parties  be  ami 
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hmij  DttUen  on.  On  th*  oUiar  band,  if  be  u  too  precipitaU  bl 
ntiat  alL  IdcDtlficstioa  is  the  main  difficnlty,  and  to  effect  thi^ 
he  borrows  a  hint  from  th«  ChitieM>.  In  a  Chinese  villngo.  vhen 
the  broodx  <4  chickens  an  allotrcd  to  nm  at  large  on  the  com- 
manal  nibbub-hcap,  tbere  U  always  a  danger  that  tUe  hens  wbn 
an  the  best '  callers '  will  aocumutatv  moit  ohickeos.  *  Calling/ 
it  sboald  be  remarked,  means  *  clacking,'  which  again  is  eqiiiva* 
Irat  to  the  dinner-bell  and  i*  so  onderstood  by  chicks.  If  three 
hens  start  equal,  as  regards  (amilivs,  the  ohanoea  are  that  the  beet 
*  caller '  will  annex  a  lar^  part  of  the  broods  of  others-  This 
form  of  accomolating  other  folks'  children  raises  a  serioae  qoAstiov 
in  the  Tillage  economy  of  China,  oi>e  which  may  date  Erom  thai 
era  before  the  discovery  of  roast  pig  by  Ho-U,  when  Pekin  was  aa' 
ioaignificant  assize  town.  The  difficulty  was  aolred  by  dyeing,  or 
dipping  the  broods  of  chickens,  no  that  each  assumed  a  tami]f 
cotonr  cr  live-ry.  At  the  preeeoit  day,  the  brood*  hatched  on  the 
{jieaiises  of  Kfrs.  Uo<ti,  or  Ah  Sin,  are  dyed  magenta  m  green,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  while  those  of  other  hoosebolden  are  yellow, 
orange,  or  blue.  Oar  French  neighbours  have  adopted  the  systemi 
at  aa  earlier  st^^.  They  mark  with  distinctive  ooloai^,  not  the 
oflspiing,  but  the  prospective  parents.  Red,  green,  blue,  mauve, 
orange,  or  other  distinguishing  ooloura  are  tied  loond  tboirlegft 
as  garters ;  and  if  it  is  noticed  that  the  wearer  of  a  green  gli|dH 
is  inclined  to  be  iprig  of  a  bird  with  an  orange  badge,  or  {na^^ 
seen  to  be  more  than  nsoaliy  attentive  to  green  or  blue,  tbe^ 
keeper  catches  the  coaple  with  a  landing-net,  and  sete  them  op 
with  a  home  according  to  his  discretion.  As  a  nile  hui  selection 
is  justified.  But  if  there  is  any  decided  incompatibility  of  temper 
the  union  is  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  couples  *  jnoled '  tv 
come  to  wiser  conclusions  in  general  society.  There  eeemx  to  ba 
scope  in  the  method  for  far  wider  experiments,  llie  theory  o£ 
aaxuft)  selection  might  be  tried  in  cu«<>  of  obstinate  hen  par- 
trtdgea.  An  ineligible  male  bird  might  be  sapplied  witb  some- 
thing more  attractiv-e  than  a  red  garter.  He  might  have  lus  Bight 
featbera  dipped  in  cochineal.  But  thete  is  no  knowing  how  tJ^e 
Urd  ntight  take  it.  like  Captain  Brooks,  who  said  of  his  frigate 
the  Slumwm, '  ttiat  she  was  always  an  aaassuming  ship/  they  may 
dislike  display. 

At  Sandricourt,  the  estate  of  the  ^larqnis  de  Beauvotr,  the 
furnishing  of  the  married  quarter*  i*  elnborate.  They  are 
spacious  enough,  13  yards  by  8,  aod  £rom  44  to  5|  feet  high,  aa 
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tbe  builder  prefers ;  tbe  latter  allow*  more  room  (or  tbe  keeper  to 
toitr  eomfjrtsblf.  Onv  end  it  previotuly  dug  o\'er,  or  even 
ploaghed  Bcnwa  and  bairoved,  tbe  plan  being  »o  arranged  that 
tbc  plon};h  and  harrow  can  he  drawn  from  end  to  end  before  the 
pens  are  pat  np.  This  is  aown  with  wheat,  which  grows  up  just 
an  tbe  birds  are  neoting,  and  prtn'ides  shelter,  and  f^reeit  blades 
for  them  to  peck,  and  attracta  insects.  There  in  always  a  pan  of 
clean  water,  a  heap  of  dry  wood  ashes  to  dost  in,  another  and 
larger  heap  of  oM  diy  brmyard  manure  for  them  to  scratch  in, 
sad  some  fir  boughs  placed  ridgeways  for  them  to  creep  under  if 
it  tains  hard.  When  the  ben  seems  inclined  to  make  a  nest, 
■  few  bandfola  of  bay  and  straw  are  put  in  the  pen.  Uer  first 
cggt  nnay  be  scattered  about.  These  are  picked  up  with  a  sm^l 
grem  gsuxe  buttcrdy  net.  In  the  main  pen  other  eggs  will  be 
dropped,  which  are  also  picked  up  and  saved  for  use  lat«ir.  Some 
of  theae  are  put  under  the  hen  partridge  when  she  baa  been 
sitting  for  two  days  or  three  days  if  she  »eems  restleui,  baring 
been  prr\-ioa«)y  placed  in  an  incubator  for  lut  lon^;  ax  obe  has  been 
sitting,  that  the  whole  batch  may  batch  out  simultaneously. 
Aaotbar  plan  is  to  keep  them  in  tbe  incubator,  and  add  them  to 
the  brood  when  the  p«Lrtnd|*e  has  batched  her  own  eggs.  The 
ntunber  of  eggs  which  a  ben  partridge  can  coTer  successfully  is 
fcwea^>-tvo.  The  birds  begin  to  sit,  as  a  rule,  about  tbe 
beginning  of  May  in  France,  bat  in  England  usually  at  least  three 
weeks  later.  Threr  days  after  tbe  chicks  are  hatelMd,  tbe '  brails ' 
are  taken  off  the  wings  of  the  old  birds,  and  they  and  the  brood, 
■ogmeoted  by  chicks  from  the  inciibaton>,  an  turned  oot  into 
the  eomfieldii  near.     A  writer  in  C^nlT;y  Li/e  sayi : 

Vm  following  flirana  ibcFW  Uw  ««nil«rfiil  auooM  etiUtnM)  <m  Um  aalata 
of  Uw  Mstqob  d*  BMStDlf  ai  amOiioamit  Im*  Uilrty-dTs  pna  TIm  raaU 
I*  qolM  sUiMtdliwiy.  «ran  Uw«^  fottMj  lb*  Mason  wia  sxcvptkoaOj 
ipwd  - 

N'nmtwt  of  paw W 
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mUt^  yoHOf  Mn^  )■■**  batdied  ondv  Ink*  or  ta  iueutMata,  Bf  th$  UtUr  ft 
tW  tiMC  At  >Uoh  ihaj  win  h«teb  «hi  b*  Heed  uaoU;.  in  nitttatx  to  tbm  i 
Ml  wUeb  lb*  dlBtnot  ban  pBrtddgM  bsglik  ta  alt,  m  UM  iMt  raa] 
bnodt  MS  all  «UH  Ur. 


atU  fl 
are  »f 


That  the  s]rst«tn  could  b«  a««d  with  advsntafje  here  is  cwi^i 
In  ott»  CMC  wventy  eoveys  were  turned  looae  from  oigbty  pki 
of  bitds.  Bat  it  will  probably  be  well  to  tiy  the  e^erit 
•  modMt  Msle  fint.  So  mnoh  depends  od  d*iaii  tliat  until 
who  try  the  mertliod  this  utatoa  have  bad  time  to  compare 
H  would  be  well  not  to  incnr  the  expenw  of  Mtting  up  a  lar] 
number  of  pent.  In  one  cam  laat  jear  the  owner  left  the  fops  oftl 
fMBS  open,  thinkitif;  that  as  his  birdit'  wings  were  brailed  uo  tiar 
wmild  come  of  it.     A  fox  got  in,  and  killt^  Kime  dozen  birds  I 

There  is  «  farther  advtuitaf;e  in  applying  the  French  me|H 
that  i«  Uff  tboae  who  ate  food  of  nalural  hU^toiy.  For  moH 
they  poaoet  a  remarkably  interesting  aviaiy.  Partridges  m 
among  the  prettiest  and  most  i&t«refiling  of  birds,  vei}-  int«nigfla 
bold,  and  beautifolly  marked.  Many  renders  will  be  inclined  I 
diffpr  from  the  idea  that  the  hirdn  mu£t  be  preventtrd  from  seeis 
stranern'.  Wli^-n  tliey  hax-e  paired  there  is  no  doubt  that  tl; 
quieter  they  are  kept  the  better  it  is  for  the  Kitting  beo.  Be 
before  that  it  ts  just  as  well  to  accastom  them  to  see  etiaogei 
and  people  about  them.  Partridges,  like  grouse,  grow  amauogl 
tome  and  '  cheeky '  in  confinement.  In  India  they  axe  regulari 
kept  as  pets,  and  there  is  no  reason,  except  for  the  uhiquitoi 
and  nruel  cat,  why  they  should  not  Iw  so  kttpt  haro.  At  til 
Uagoe  somo  partridges  were  kept  at  the  Zoo  in  a  pen  adjoinin 
the  path.  The  oook  biid  would  orow  defiance  at  anyone  wfa 
came  near,  and  rush  up  and  try  to  peck  a  boot  or  stick  place 
against  the  netting.  Xfter  the  experiments  made  in  En^H 
t^s  summer,  it  will  be  poeiible  to  speak  more  confidently  ^H 
tbe  chances  of  nutoee*  in  Kngtand. 

C.  J.  Coftjf 
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It  hu  been  tboo^t  by  (rieDds  a(  the  Ut«  Lord  Rowton  tluit  U 
would  be  a  matter  ol  g«n«iftl  intoKitt  to  hsTC  some  record  of  blu 
initiation  of  the  rcmftrkably  eaoceasdil  phiUnthropio  onterpriM 
now  icnown  as  Rowton  Houses  Ltd.  Aa  tlio  aoUvo  coadjutor 
of  Lord  Rowton  in  this  work,  I  have  been  asked  to  3U[>pIy  sacb 
detaili  u  I  csa  in  coDoection  wttb  th«  movemeiit. 

About  fonrteen  years  ago  Sir  Edward  GainueBa  (now  I^ord 
Itm^)  asked  his  friend,  Lord  Rowton,  to  advise  and  bolp  liim 
to  the  fonnatjoQ  of  the  then  projected  Guinneaa  Trust.  Tbis 
Trast  had  for  itA  object  tbe  pro\'ision,  in  London  and  Dablin, 
on  a  Urge  scale,  of  dwellings  for  tbe  artisan  class  at,  if  possible, 
knrvr  rates  than  those  generaUy  charged.  In  order  to  inform 
tlwmnlTts  aa  to  the  rents  cburg<Ml  and  the  acoomniudacion  then 
knilable,  And  to  become  conversant  with  the  general  conditions 
of  tbe  life  of  tbe  working  pooplo  of  London  earning  a  minimutn 
VIge,  tbty  made  exbaaslive  inquiriw  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
ConuDon  lod^g-boosu  of  all  cloues  camo  under  their  notice. 

The  diny  and  crowded  aleeping-tooms,  the  miserable  anaage- 
muts  [or  washbg  and  ■onitatioo,  tb«  dark,  tmbealthy  kitcbeiM, 
offuDy  nnderground,  and  the  general  air  of  sqnalor  so  ioiprestad 
Lofd  Rowton,  that  bo  began  to  cojiHder  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  dense  Botiie  meuu  for  their  unelioration.  Something  b«tter 
tiua  tbe  cominon  )odgiog<house  was  urgently  needed  by  tboee 
meo  who  ooold  not  occupy  the  rooms  which  were  to  1m  provided 
by  tbe  Ouinueas  Trust  or  had  been  provided  by  other  institutions, 
Oa  taOdng  over  the  matter  one  day  with  bis  oouaia,  Mr.  Cecil 
AaUey,  one  of  the  eons  of  the  philanthropio  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Mr.  Ashley,  who  is  one  of  my  ooUeagoee  upon  the  Board  of  Tbe 
Artisans  Dwelling  Company,  anggetted  that  Lord  Rowton  should 
consult  me  on  the  subject.  Lord  Bowton  therefore  called  upon  me 
mad  told  me  of  his  anxiety  to  do  something  for  tbe  improvement 
of  tbe  conditions  of  the  common  lodging-hooHS.  Altboogh  the 
matter  had  been  upptnnost  in  hia  mind  [or  a  lung  time,  he  bad 
BO  far  been  onable  to  devise  any  scheme  for  the  purpose.  SoflM 
time  pnvioady  I  had  refused  the  chainnaoehip  of  a  propooed 
:  company  tor  the  v«ry  purpoae  of  building  improved  lodgin(- 
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hoMf .  QO  tbe  •eon  tlut  the  ouUet  wu  not  one  for  which  th« 
pobbo  «oold  ba  asked  to  tabaciibe  the  capital,  unoe  there  did  not 
^i[war  to  be  anjr  prospect  of  fin»nd«l  SDOcess.  I  tnenttoned 
thk  fact  to  Lord  Rowton,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Bubject  which 
tatarNtod  him  waa  one  about  which  very  little  was  known,  that 
the  **i«ring  oooditiooa  of  building  wctk  oncroiu  &Dd  expensive) 
•ad  that  a  building,  if  put  ap,  would  have  to  be  specially  deaigDed 
sod  cooBtnict«d.  Horoover,  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether 
Booh  a  building  could  be  atiUaed  for  any  other  porpoae  should  the 
project  be  a  failure.  In  faot,  sacoess  would  be  impoenble  tmUss 
the  scheme  were  corned  oat  on  s  large  scale  so  as  to  diminish 
the  expenses  of  administration  in  proportion  to  the  Income  which 
might  be  obtained  bom  a  charge  to  the  lodgen  of  Gd.  a  night. 
A  Urge  sum  of  money  would  therefore  have  to  be  provided  for  the 
cui7iog-oat  of  a  pate  experimeat. 

Althoogfa  at  first  somewhat  despoodent.  Lord  Rowton  would 
not  pve  the  matter  up,  and  the  lodging-house  question  was  a 
freqoent  snbjeet  of  oar  conversation  during  many  conferences 
iriuoh  we  had  in  connection  with  the  Guinness  Trust.  One  day, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  him  aa  to  the  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taldng,  I  told  him  that,  provided  a  suitable  mte  could  be  found, 
a  k>d^ng-hoii8e,  such  aa  we  had  oonoeired,  wotdd  cost  something 
between  20,0001.  and  30,0001.  After  some  consideration  Lord 
Rowton  sud,  '  I  should  not  mind  that.*  I  then  said,  *  Very  well ; 
will  you  find  all  the  money  ? '  '  Yes,*  he  replied,  and  I  then 
said,  '  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  you  oarry  out  the  sdieme.' 

We  thereupon  set  to  work  in  earnest.  A  site  was  secured  at 
Bond  Street,  Vauxhall,  and  detailed  plana  of  the  building  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Beeeton  and  Bunnester.  Throughout,  Lord 
Bowtoo  took  the  keenest  interest  in  every  detail.  In  working 
oat  the  scheme,  the  difficulties  which  we  had  to  encounter  went 
very  numerous  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  previous  under- 
takiag  of  the  kind  to  guide  us  in  any  way.  As  an  example  I  may 
menticm  one  instance.  In  order  to  make  the  building  aa  economical 
as  possible,  we  decided  to  do  without  a  basement.  After  the  walla 
had  been  built  aa  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  fpound  floor,  we  found 
that  it  was  abeolutely  neoeaeary  to  have  a  baaament ;  so  the  internal 
walls  were  all  polled  down  and  we  started  again.  During  the 
progress  of  the  building  our  views  as  to  our  ultimate  aims  changed 
ooDtideraUy.  We  bad  started  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 
common  lodgbg-houses  of  London ;  as  the  building  grew  we  came 
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to  tha  conduiion  that  what  wu  wanted  wu  an  antinly  now  olui 
of  aooonimodatioD — namely,  a  cheap  hotel,  wh«re  th«  poorer  olaas 
of  wotldog  man  ooaJd  live  and  enjoy  every  poaaiblo  oonrenioDoe, 
with  wparate  bedroom  aooonunodotton  (or  each  man  and  com- 
forUble  rooms  for  eating  and  reci«*tion. 

At  the  Tcry  outact  I  had  told  Lord  Rowton  that  it  was  im- 
poMJble  to  hATE  a  definite  oonttaot  (or  the  bailding,  nace  wit  did 
DOl  know  what  we  wanted,  and  it  waa  certain  that  considerabU 
alteiationji  woold  have  to  be  made  in  oar  plane  as  the  building 
went  Dp.  I  therefore  aaggeeted  that,  as  I  was  Chairman  of  a 
eompany  which  carried  out  large  bnilding  works  on  its  own  acoount, 
I  akooU  pat  up  a  bnilding  as  one  of  our  own,  charging  him  the 
exact  net  rost  with  an  additional  five  per  cent,  as  profit,  to  enable 
me  to  juitify  myaeU  with  my  Viareholders  for  allowing  woric  to  be 
dona  with  their  staff  outside  their  own  operations.  He  agreed 
to  this  propoea],  and  without  any  contract  he  handed  tu  me  as 
it  was  wanted  the  30,00(1^  whidi  was  the  ultimnti;  oast  at  the 
Taoxhall  land  and  building.  I  mention  this  fact,  as  it  is  a  remark- 
able  instanoe  of  the  devotion  of  a  man  to  hui  idea  and  a  singular 
fCDof  of  his  resolve  to  see  tus  scheme  thoroughly  earned  out. 

In  this  our  first  booee  we  provided  a  few  rooms  in  which  several 
bada  oonkl  be  put,  so  as  to  enable  men  who  were  associated  in  their 
worfc  to  sleep  together.  When  the  homw  was  opened,  however, 
H  waa  soon  found  that  these  rooms  were  not  so  popular  as  the 
aepaiale  onbicles,  and  we  had  therefore  to  alter  the  arrangement 
•lid  have  separate  cubicles  entirely.  In  order  to  determine  tlw 
beat  oonstmction  of  our  cubicle,  s  model  cubicle  was  erected  at 
Am  worfca,  and  Lord  flowton  brought  a  number  of  hia  lady  friends 
to  advise  him  on  the  subject  of  furniture,  and  even  took  ooe  o( 
the  bedsteads  to  sleep  on  at  his  house  in  Beik<dey  Square  before 
finally  deciding  as  to  their  exact  dimensions.  Every  cubicle  had 
ita  own  window  under  the  control  of  the  occupant.  The  itse 
of  the  sheets,  blankets,  etc,  were  derided  by  Lonl  Rowtoo,  after 
long  disenaaioo  with  Lady  Farrant,  and  have  not  since  been  altered. 
Ko  detafl  was  too  miall  for  fjord  Rowton  to  attend  to  poisoaally, 
aad  very  little  escaped  his  notice ;  the  exact  mm,  shape,  and  pontioa 
of  the  tables  and  chain  in  the  dining-room  and  the  best  po— ible 
BMllaiial  for  their  construction  were  cmly  decided  after  matoia 
ddibaration  and  careful  seleotioo  from  various  patterns. 

We  doddfld  to  have  a  Uhraiy.  and  in  oonnectioo  with  it  w« 
had   a  aomewhat   remarkable   cxperieooe.    We   plaoad   implicit 
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tract  in  oar  laen,  and  tbe  bookibebne  were  uimoged  ao  tii«t 
■  nun  ooold  talcs  any  book  be  waot«d,  being  exp«ct«d  to  plate 
it  huA  upon  ^e  sbelTc*  imowdiat  ly  he  bad  doat  with  it.  Ttia 
naalt  wa«  that  eveiy  book  dtsappeamt  Thta  wait  due.  nu  dcnibt, 
to  a  rery  small  number  oi  diahoneal  men.  Since  then  we  hAva 
bad  tbe  library  booka  kept  in  lock-ap  glazed  bookoaaee,  and  they 
u«  given  oal  by  a  cicik  trbo  acta  aa  a  tibrariaa. 

W«  found  that  the  artaogemeata  in  oommoii  lodging-bousea 
fa)  London  for  d»nlinea  were  miaerable.  We  dcciiled  to  haw 
complete  Isvatoiics  fitted  up,  with  hot  and  oold  water  to  each 
basin.  The  little  detail  aa  to  the  »pac«  it  was  neoeaaary  to  have 
between  each  baaiD  waa  one  Lord  Rovton  took  great  interwt  in. 
I  nmembec  (oar  of  us  standing  in  a  row,  npreading  oar  arms  oat, 
and  meaaohng  the  amount  of  room  mjuiied  to  allow  ample  to 
each.  We  had  tfaen  to  decide  what  the  man  waa  to  do  with  his 
ooat  whilst  he  waa  washing  his  hands,  because  in  the  earlier  days 
a  man  had  to  keep  close  watch  upon  his  poaaeflsiona.  The  diffi- 
ctUty  waa  met  by  fixing  hat  and  coat  rails  high  up  in  front  of  each 
bauD,  so  that  a  man  coold  be  sure  that  nothing  was  taken  from 
hit  podwts  whilst  he  was  cmgagod  at  the  basin.  Wc  uriginally 
ntpplied  soap  for  the  men's  use,  but  the  consumption  was  so  ab> 
normal  that  we  had  to  discontinue  it.  Each  man  provides  hia 
own  aoap  now,  and  keeps  tt  in  his  locker.  Then,  for  the  very 
poor  man,  the  man  who  had  no  change  of  clothca,  we  6tted  op 
a  laondr}-  with  hot  and  cold  water  to  each  washing  tray,  and  in 
this  laundry  we  put  a  large  stove  of  speda)  makv  with  fixed  drying 
horsea  round  it,  ao  that  a  man  who  had  only  one  shirt  ooold  wash 
and  dry  it  wliikt  waiting.  Men  who  could  afford  to  pay  fur  their 
laundry  work  employed  a  man  to  do  it  (or  tJiein,  we  providing 
all  the  facilitka  (or  such  work.  The  large  stove  ser\-ed  another 
parpoe&~it  enabled  the  man  who  had  been  at  work  all  day  in  tbe 
nin,  aftiT  he  had  come  in  and  changed  his  ckithea  in  the  droaaing' 
room  provided,  to  dry  bis  wet  garmenta  in  a  very  short  time. 

Th«  provision  of  the  pemaiwnt  staff  at  first  gave  as  much 
trouble,  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  we  had  taken  great  r.ai« 
in  the  selection  of  the  men  and  in  training  them  for  their  duties. 
It  tamed  out  that  tbe  staff  with  which  we  opened  iha  honae  wen 
quite  unfitted  for  the  work.  Tbe  supenotendeni  waa  not  satta- 
Ged  with  aome  detail  regarding  his  own  quarters  and  gave  a  week's 
Botioo  to  leave  on  the  day  that  the  house  waa  opened.  Tim  en^^eer 
who  bad  charge  of  all  tbe  bot  water  arrangementa  left  without 
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•otiM.  The  porten,  en^tged  bom  beBevcdeot  motiTos  and  opon 
tkt  •ta&gtb  o(  tbaii  clMct  meaauniiHinCi,  etaaa  uul  went  u  thiif 
tiked.  Tile  Dumber  of  \he  naieate  incraosed  very  rapidly,  but, 
iraa  aa  adnunistnUive  poiat  of  view,  all  was  cHaoti.  Poor  Lord 
Bovtao  waa  in  deapatr.  His  idea  had  been  suocesafoUy  deve> 
lopad,  and  DOW  it  lookad  aa  if  it  would  fail  od  account  ut  tbc  inanag»* 
DMot  difficulty  only.  I  pointed  out  to  Ixird  Rowtoo  that  oar 
fWIB— *'*■**  wera  mainly  of  oor  own  making.  AlUiough  we  oould 
not  aSedently  contml  the  tDtemal  economy  of  tiic  houoe,  we  bad 
psaaboally  tskeo  the  ooniiot  into  oor  own  hands.  I  suggeated, 
Aanion.  that  we  aboald  endeavour  to  find  a  tDperintendent  who 
had  had  expeiioDcs  in  dealinc  with  miui  and  should  give  him  sole 
control  of  the  stafi,  allowing  him  to  engage  or  dismiss  thorn  at 
his  discretion  without  reference  to  the  direotora.  Although  this 
pUn  seemed  at  first  to  kind-hrartcd  Lord  Itowton  to  be  adminia- 
trative  tytanny,  he  waa  fiaally  coovtooed,  and,  looking  round 
among  hie  friends  for  aaeiataDro  in  the  matter,  he  was  advised  to 
try  a  sergeanl-major  or  quartermaster-sergesjit,  preferably  from 
a  oavalry  regiment,  aa  men  of  this  class  are  used  to  oontrolliog 
a  large  body  of  men.  The  result  was  entirely  oatiafactory,  and 
aiooe  that  time  the  responsible  snperintendent  at  each  of  the  Bowtoa 
lioaaee  bae  been  «  non-oommienonod  officer.  Ue  leoeives  his 
deUiled  faiMnwtions  bom  the  direotora ;  ha  has  sole  cxmtrol  of  the 
bonse  nader  his  charge,  and  ta  held  nspimaiblo  (or  its  proper 
administration.  Each  supenntendeot  engages  nearly  the  entire 
etafl,  olten  oboonag  old  oomrados  from  his  own  regtmooty  with 
aatiifaeloty  naulta  aUke  to  diooipline  and  efficieiM^  in  manage- 
ment. 

Tbe  Vaoiball  Rowtoa  House  was  opened  on  December  31, 1899L 
U  ooDtained  iTO  cubielas,  eobaeqiiantly  inereaaed  to  484.  Within 
n  abort  time  of  tiM  opening  of  tbe  hooae  it  was  pneticaUy  Slled, 
and  the  expenmrat  tamed  oat  a  complute  sucoeea — it  proved, 
ta  fact,  to  be  a  tboraii^y  oaefal  nwtot«kin|^  and  oonasqaeDtJy 
one  that  should  be  derebped.  Loid  Rowton  and  1  had  vary  in- 
ijnent  confeceooee  as  to  what  character  the  dovelopment  should 
Uhimabdy  I  ooovineed  him  that  we  should  bo  justified  in 
a  Joint  Stoek  Company  for  the  purpose  of  building  oUiar 
as  it  waa  certain  that  a  raasoiiablo  dividend  eoold  be  paid 
npcn  tbe  cental  subecnbed  by  tbe  public. 

Tbe  qneetkRi  Iben  anae  •«  to  tlug  name  of  Uia  oompany.    Lord 
BovtoQ  had  many  idsM,  such  aa  '  Tbe  Workman's  Hotel  Cum- 
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jwnjr,'  and  ntaajr  other  tiUca.  When  I  snggested  *  Rowton  Houaea  | 
Ltd.'  h«  emphAticaily  refnaed.  I  pointed  oat  to  him,  hovever, 
tkat  the  Kheme  owed  its  existenoe  to  htm,  thkt  hn  h*d  beoti  (he 
TTinnir  bj  wfakk  it  had  been  earned  out,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  title  by  the  company  would  prevent  any  oonfuuon  aria- 
inft  from  other  aohemee  [or  the  housing  of  the  wotldng  classes. 
At  last  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  and  on  Blay  8,  18M.  a 
proBpectua  of  Rowton  Mouw*  Ltd.  was  ianied.  Tbe  capital  was 
T5,000l.,  of  which  shares  to  the  valae  of  30,000f.  wer«  allotted  to 
Lord  Rowton  in  return  for  the  money  lie  had  spent  upon  the  boose 
at  VatudiaU.  Lord  Rowton  was  appointed  C%airman  of  the  com- 
pany,  tfae  other  directors  being  Mr.  Cecil  Ashley,  Mr.  Walter 
Lcmg,  and  myself.  Later,  when  Mr.  Long,  on  aooepting  office 
under  the  Government,  was  obliged  to  reaigD  his  seat  oo  the  Board, 
Mr.  W.  Morris,  jun.,  was  elected  in  hie  place. 

Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  company  has  steadily  increased. 
On  February  1,  1896,  the  second  Rowton  House  was  opened  in 
Oklthoipe  Stnet.  King'4  Cross  Kuad,  with  accommodatioD  for 
679  residents.  In  May  1696  a  third  house,  with  SM  cabiolu. 
was  oommenced  at  Newington  Botls,  aod  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1897.  This  baa  been  subsequently  added  to,  so  that  it 
now  accommodates  1,016  remdenta.  A  fourth  house,  at  Hammer- 
smith, was  opened  oa  December  2,  1699,  and  the  fifth  hoiisc, 
with  816  cubicles,  in  August  1902,  in  Fieldgate  Street,  White- 
ohapd.  The  sixth  house,  which  is  now  in  ooorse  of  erection  at 
Arlington  Road,  Park  Street,  Camden  Town,  near  the  well-known 
Britannia  public  house,  will  contain  about  l.loO  cubielw.  One 
<A  the  last  acts  in  Loid  Rowton's  life  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  tbe  dirootors  at  which  the  plans  of  this  house  were  approved. 

Besides  these  hoDses,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  acquist^n 
of  additional  land  at  Newiogton  Butts  to  bnild  a  steam  laundry, 
capable  of  doing  all  the  washing  of  the  pceaent  Rowton  Uooaea 
and  suitable  for  conaiderabk  cxtimaioo  as  the  number  of  tbe  honsss 
increases. 

One  of  the  main  dlfficoltMS  wc  have  had  to  contend  with  In 
tbe  extension  of  the  work  of  Rowton  Houses  has  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  suitable  aitee  at  the  moderate  tenuis  which  it  is  poaaible 
for  a  company  of  this  descnption  to  pay  without  laisiDg  iia  pnea 
charged  for  each  bed.  Lord  Rowton  often  wished  that  th«  great 
ground  landlorda  could  be  made  to  understand  the  part  played 
by  Rowton  Houaea  Ltd.  and  their  importanoe  to  the  oonimaBiky. 
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if  the  groand  Uodlord«  of  LondoB  ou-opermted  Kith  the  computy 
in  providing  sit«s  for  Dew  bouses,  they  would  enable  this  work  to 
be  still  farther  developed. 

It  mtut  be  remembered  that  Lord  Rowton's  iotention,  in  the 
fiivt  plftee,  was  ninp3y  to  meet,  oat  of  Uts  owb  pocket,  a  greet 
poUifl  wuit,  and  that  he  risked  his  30,0001.  with  this  idea.  It 
vu  only  when  the  aiifloeeetul  rsmlt  of  his  benevolent  ent^rpriM 
•ppeand,  that  the  ide«  of  converting  it  into  e  ooomieroial  onder* 
tdang  wu  entertained,  and  ttiie  I  cooaider  to  be  the  great  merit  of 
t^  toheiae.  Lord  RowtoD  showed  by  his  awn  counge  and  benevo- 
lence that  it  is  possible  to  provide  cheap  hotel  aeoommodatioD 
for  the  very  poor  man,  and  that  such  accommodation  can  be  the 
obiwt  of  a  wiooeasfnl  oommerdal  enterprise.  Every  man  i^ 
flomes  to  a  Bowton  House  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  can 
there  obtain  better  valoe  and  more  comfort  than  he  can  get  any- 
wlietv  else.  Ho  finds  that  the  oondittons  under  which  he  livM 
•n  improved,  and  that  he  has  noogenia)  aarroundings  and  aeso- 
eiatae.  All  the  resooroea  of  dvillsatioo  be  can  have — bii^t, 
wnim,  comfortable  rooms,  lavatories  with  basins  supjiliMl  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  foot  baths,  withont  extra  payment,  and  a  full 
length  bath  with  soap  and  towels  for  the  nominal  charge  of  one 
penny.  A  man  can  do  his  own  laoDdry  work  if  be  k  wiahee.  He 
can  naeaoy  of  the  rcftdin^.  smoking,  or  writiug-rooou,  and,  above 
■U,  he  has  absolote  frradoro  as  regards  his  mode  of  living.  Although 
the  Bowton  Honae  scheme  provides  a  complete  restaurant  where 
food  of  all  kiiwla  can  be  pfoeored  at  exoeptionaUy  low  prk 
probably  cheaper  than  at  any  other  place  in  London — at  the  . 
time  no  resideot  is  obUged  to  purebase  any  of  the  commoditMf 
BoppUed  by  the  company.  Beeidents  can,  if  they  choose,  httf 
•veiything  they  want  outside  the  building,  whilst  inside  the  Rowton 
Honaea  they  will  find  provided  for  them,  without  charge,  every 
eookbg  atensil  oeoeeeary,  with  cutler}-,  crockery,  etc,  without 
baiit.  A  constant  sapply  of  boiling  water  ia  at  hand,  and  good 
Area  and  cooking  ranges  are  kept  going  at  all  times.  A  specially 
arranged  sonUery,  fitted  with  white  glased  linla,  with  sapplisi 
of  hot  and  cold  water,  is  providad,  so  that  any  man  desinjaa  of 
preparing  his  own  food  con  do  so  without  any  rapervisioa  or  any 
jalarfeiaDcs  fawn  bisfaOows. 

The    fMJdenti   at   the   Bovtaa   Kooaaa  are   o(    niiad    da- 
seri[rtioa.    Thtn  are   a   etrtaia   """***"  of  tha  artiaaa  ttIsm 
bricklsyvis,   carpenters,   etc — who   an   in   regular  employment 
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ud  who  pmfar  tke  Mnoonlugi  of  a  Rowton  Hook  to  any  otite^ 
Titers  an  men  ai«o  of  thi«  cla«  who  ue  not  regularljr  flngagcd, 
and  who,  (or  eoonomical  reaaoos,  live  in  a  Rowtoo  Hoose.  K^y 
M«o,  alw,  who  are  not  skilled  artiflana  bat  who  are  in  regular 
MnptoTnwat ;  men  without  aaj  fixed  trade  but  emploTed  in  ahopa 
and  lu|ge  wanhooses  aa  portan  and  dedoi ;  men  etnp]o7«d  in  the 
atf  ■■  ekrlcB ;  cannea,  supers  at  the  West  Eod  theatres,  all  come 
together  in  the  Rowton  Honaes,  and  an  very  ^ad  to  have,  and 
highly  appieciate,  the  aooonuiiodatkni  provided,  [u  addition  to 
Ibae  there  are  a  certain  DBmber  of  moa  who  cannot  be  put  inu 
aay  oUas ;  some  of  th«e»  ai«  very  poor.  In  addition  to  titc  mm 
who  regulady  do  some  work,  there  is  what  may  be  called  ibe 
Rsidiw  of  the  unfit—  men  who  hare  never  done  any  r^ular  work ; 
men  who,  either  tbioogh  nuafortone  or  fault  of  their  own,  have 
lost  their  poaitioD  and  have  diilbed  down— edocated  men  aamt 
of  tlwiQ— living  by  their  wita  or  upon  slender  allowances  from 
onwiUrog  relatives.  All  appreciftte  the  comfort  they  can  have 
and  the  eoooomical  manner  in  wliiuh  they  can  live  at  tho  Rowton 
HoBsea. 

In  the  tint  instants,  we  were  told  that  it  was  nrceasary  to  piu> 
vide  for  day  sleepers,  as  a  certain  number  of  men  are  employed 
daring  the  nif^t  aiul  can  only  obtain  rest  during  the  day.  We 
therefore  provided  a  certain  number  of  cnbidos  for  Urn  daaa  tA 
men.  but  bad  soon  to  abandon  the  arrangement.  Some  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  King's  Cross  hooae  we  dedded  to  have 
a  fire  drill,  so  one  afternoon  tbe  whole  of  the  hoie  cupboards  were 
etpened.  when  it  was  found  th&l  the  copper  coaplings  and  nozsles 
had  all  disappeared.    That  decided  the  questioa  of  day  slcepGn. 

Xatuialty  the  later  hoosea,  though  not  differing  essentially 
from  the  first  house,  were  materially  improved  in  the  adminis- 
trative depurtmenta  as  the  result  of  our  experience  in  the  erection 
of^  the  Vanxhall  boose.  All  the  latex  houses  have  been  Indlt 
to  the  desigD  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Measures.  No  better  teatimony  to  the 
efficienoy  of  their  anangements  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
the  London  County  Cboncil  has  <]uite  recently  opened  at  Deptfotd 
a  house  which  was  duccribed  a*  a  *  Rowton  House '  although 
named  it '  The  Carrington  House.' 

One  of  Lord  Rowton's  interesting  chaiacteiistiGa  was  his  de 
to  obtain  information  from  every  eoorce,  and  during  the  inooptic 
of  his  scheme  it  was  his  habit  to  ask  everybody  whom   he  met 
for  advice  as  to  details.    Some  of  bis  advisers  very  constaotly 
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■opjiSed  him  with  astimstea  of  mroroe  aod  cxpeiuiiUiTe.  He 
gsneraUf  btoagbt  these  uUinftt«s  to  me.  1  told  biax  th«y  went 
quite  lueliMa ;  that  we  knew  ver>-  weU  wh«t  our  iooome  would  ha, 
•ml  ih&t  we  could  not  know  what  our  expenditure  would  be,  u 
ne  h»cl  ftbeolHtcly  ou  guiduux  by  which  ta  ratimata  oookl  be 
Biide.  I  tokl  him  that  it  wu  little  use  troubling  about  ottimfttM ; 
that  Um  btdlding  ww  n«ariy  oompletAd  Mid  his  money  expended. 
If  tbe  konM  «u  wanted  it  would  be  a  AMoeea  and  pay,  ii  it  wna 
Doi  wanted  it  would  not  pay.  All  that  we  ooald  do  was  to  take 
emry  care  and  to  manage  the  bwsinew  aa  eoonomioally  aa  poaaibU. 
But  we  wen  impreawd  with  the  fact  aD  the  tinke  that  the  aaheme 
Oiight  be  a  failure,  and  the  first  building  waa  dasipiMl  in  meh  « 
way  that,  tf  we  did  fail,  it  ooold  be  utiliMd  for  a  wuehoiue  or 
bctory.  This  is,  perhaps,  ana  reaaon  why  it  ia  not  ao  patfisct  in 
its  administraUve  airangBnumta  aa  the  later  housee. 

L«td  Kowton's  abnoat  aflectionale  interest  in  evety  detail 
led  him  to  ^Kod  much  time  in  tbe  inapectioa  of  the  vaiioiia  boHSM. 
I  remember  on  one  oocaaion,  at  the  King's  Croei  houae,  that  we 
had  been  hanging  pictures  all  the  momiog  and  wanted  to  Sniib 
that  aflereooD,  to  we  went  to  a  public  house  in  the  neighboathood 
for  some  luiich.  We  foond  the  place  very  busy,  bat  were  able 
to  get  some  bread  and  cheese.  The  barmaid  wm  very  talkative 
■nd  had  moch  to  say  about  the  large  Bowtoo  Hottas  dtat  was  to 
be  opened  in  a  day  or  two.  '  Have  yon  seen  it  f '  she  asked.  '  Yea,' 
I  rvpUed.  Tlien  ohe  launched  forth  in  load  piaiaoe  of  Lord  Rowton. 
Tlus  is  Lon)  Rowton,'  I  sail),  pointing  to  him.  '  Qet  out,'  she 
exdaimed  with  great  dtagust,  and  then  went  on  with  her  work, 
casting  a  glance  our  way  from  time  to  time,  much  to  the  amusfr' 
ment  of  Lord  Rowton. 

Tbe  airangemeDt  with  the  budding  company  (or  the  oon- 
rtroetion  of  the  Vauzhall  house  was  ao  satisfaetory  thai  it  woa 
ooottnned  tor  lite  Kin^a  Croaa  house.  Tbeo  Bowton  Booaea  Ltd. 
acquired  the  wharf,  woriu,  stock,  and  completa  eqttipaMOt  of  the 
building  company,  and  nnoe  then  has  carried  ooaO  ibi  own  bnild- 
is^  operations,  entirely  onder  ita  own  management.  In  every 
way  this  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  enterprise.  The  Rowton 
Bmtsea  are  a  credit  to  London  tn  appearanoe,  and  they  have  with- 
stood in  every  way  the  criticism  of  oxpurta  in  the  building  trade. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  buildings  of  (rquul  diaracter  oodd  have 
been  put  up  in  such  a  satiafactofj  manner  under  any  other  syelem. 

At  tbe  present  time  tbe  capital  of   the  oompany  expended 
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8U    LORD  ROWTON  AND  ROWTON  HOUSBS. 

iD  ita  B-n  honaw  unoonti  to  about  300,0001.  The  gron  moom 
■moonts  to  over  1,0001.  a  w«eb— aboat  7001.  from  beds  and  300 
from  ths  oktering  department.  From  the  catering  there  u  prsct 
eally  no  profit,  bnt  tite  net  inoome  uuing  from  the  beds  is  snS 
flieat  to  pay  tba  dividend.  More  than  this  is  not  reqniied  bj  tb 
diieeton,  and  they  are  abte,  Uietefoie,  to  suppljr  the  lendenl 
vith  food  at  aboat  ooet  price. 

Froitt  dmort  every  caintat  in  Eniope  inqoiriea  have  bee 
made  as  to  tiie  Bowtoo  Hoose  scheme.  Many  of  the  large  pn 
vindal  towns  have  booses  more  or  leaa  after  Uie  design  of  tli 
London  booses,  and  in  Krmingham  a  company  hag  been  fonne 
called  '  The  Birmingham  Rowton  Houses  Ltd.,'  which  is  bnildin 
a  Bowton  House  from  the  designs  of  Mi.  Hany  B.  Heasares. 

The  recent  lamentable  death  of  Lord  Rowton  will  in  no  ws 
imperil  the  sacoeas  of  the  oompany.  His  frequent  iUneases  an 
coneeqoent  long  absenon  from  Ijtmdon  rendered  it  impossible  fo 
lum  to  asRome  administrative  oootroL  His  coUeagoes  on  th 
Board  will  miss  his  Idndly  sympathy  and  ooidial  co-operation 
the  residents  at  the  Bowton  Hooses  will  regret  the  absences  of  hi 
visits  and  interest  in  their  welfare ;  bat  the  working  and  progieas  c 
the  oompany  will  oontinae  exactly  as  they  bave  done.  His  colleague 
have  nndipiinished  futh  in  the  enterprise,  and  will  endeavour  t 
make  Bowton  Hooeee  an  institutdtHi  which  will  be  the  greatest  au 
most  endnring  memorial  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  oar  time. 

t  RiCBABD  FaBBANT. 
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MY  PRINCESS:   A   MEDLEY. 


Primoat,  tame  uU  me,  how  wouUtl  tiou  be  vooed  T 
At  Parit,  Paoh,  or  PrfnuAw  »ued  t 
Blank  teem  or  U/rict  t    Of  a  thouiand  typet 
OoO  y<m  Am  mtanrt,  and  your  ttmud  jn'pei. 


PirM  your  twain  wiU  brtatJte  an 
Ode  Sli=abelim. 

'Whaa  I  h*ue  gaud  (chcarefdl  inau{[ra  cUUlin^ 

An  Aiam  on  tba  Sdem  tn  Lliy  Fac«. 
Tbow  Bt3  hut  elustii^d  me,  thy  bright  Eim  hiding 
With  axure-vaioed  /uorw'«-di«gnoe, 
Slicke-deoder  Fingera,  dcmtie  Palme, 
DistiUing  nect'rcnu  bonie- BoJme  .- 
Bat,  if  thy  Diati  vtil  tbow  loue. 
Doe  not  thyne  hand  Rinoiie  ; 
Qm  Aal  the  Fin  raplendent  in  miiu:  cte 

That  snowie  Pastoes,  thy  (aim  Bosom,  thav, 
And  Cupid  {Voua'  Wagg)  my  Pow'r  cnuie. 
To  find  thee  noue  tram  hia  Archer' s-Ulih. 


Stay,  are  you  Seolekr   MyMtmrHvni 
To  botmie  broet  and  RMie  Burnt. 

Jean  Uamilton.  my  jo,  Jean, 

BpIoi*  wt  warn  aoquent, 
Wi'  miit^iwTig  uid  hirpliDg 

About  the  toun  I  went ; 
I  walked  wi'  JtU  and  Janet. 

And  kuaed  'em  at  my  will, — 
I  dried  nae  dula  at  a'  thta, 

FhQiDdenng  my  fiQ  I 
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fFouU  jNHi  hmt  me  maJx  lis  mabA 
At  Aey  mada  then  on  tite  Border  f 

With  my  urv^  detp<4eh 
Thm$  1  ecwHte  the  order:— 

He  came  to  tJie  door,  axA  ciried  at  die  pin 
(Blithe  blinks  in  a  bnw  blae  ee) ; 

He  courted  ber  butt,  be  courted  h«r  ben 
(And  the  mavia  siogB  aae  rarely). 

'  0  will  yo  be  ttickt  wj*  my  wee  penknife 
(Blithe  blinks  in  a  bmw  blue  ee), 

Or  will  ye  be  my  bonnie  wiie  %  ' 
(And  the  mavia  ain^  aae  mrdy.) 

'  I  will  not  b«  ftickt  wi'  your  wm  penknife 
(Blithe  blinks  in  a  braw  blue  ee). 

But  m  !uvp  yi-  dearly  nil  my  life' 
(And  the  mavia  sings  sse  rarely.) 

He  loop  on  hia  steed,  and  earned  her  hame 
(Blithe  blinka  in  a  braw  blue  ea). 

But  aye  she  giat  for  her  Sweet  William 
(And  the  mans  einga  sae  rarely). 


Nay,  Uie  too  rovgh  in  rhymes  and  rawoM  ; 
LH'i  try  the  atyU  of  1%omt<m't '  firason*.' 

What  time  Amanda  on  my  dubious  hopes 

And  haahfu]  coy  dealrea  prelusive  glauc'd. 

The  Sagittarius  of  love's  zodiac. 

The  mutual  flame,  if  mutual,  she  conceal'd. 

Ingenuous,  deep  within  hergoiteleaa  breast : 

Yet  from  her  eye,  presaging  ooofldenoe, 

A  beam  emergent  her  disordered  cheek 

Muitkd,  with  rosy  modesty  sufFus'd. 

There  stood  the  oriflamme  that  thrill'd  the  swain 

Harmonioua,  and  a  pensive  angoi&h  surg'd 

With  love's  amuaive  delica<7  rnixt. 
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Omet  mart  ittio  (A«  breaek,  omI  /  wHt  woo 
At  one  kAo  kno*u  Ote  Drama^M  UtUH  rage. 

Ami  *muI(A  the  Myb  of  wriura  h4o 
H<we  given  fiUipt  to  our  British  Stage. 

...  In 

Tbis  vcnluroos  munnuroos  garden  sUmmer  it  out — 

What  is  jTour  sUny  and  cupliOQious  namfl  f 

0  you  Kn  what  the  beccaGoo  singa 

Into  the  Stuhed  ou  of  the  ro«e«,  quite ; 

O  peiilotw  thief  of  dreams,  immured  bende 

1^  wantoning  laadwaid-Iurcliing  wadi  of  the  wave, 

When  the  tide  tanu,  and  when  Uie  sole  goea  home  : 

Your  (ace  leans  out  at  midni);ht,  slung  with  smiles. 

Visible  in^iratioa  with  pink  cheeks  [ 

Tac^ble  phe&omenon  with  flaxen  hair  I 

0  and  that  pinker  pink,  that  flax  mora  flaien  t 

F. 
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Tbis  ifl  the  stoiy  ol  Kato  Hotoinachi,  a  m&ket  of  poroeUia,  to 
provinoe  of  Owari,  in  the  coantiy  of  Japan,  over  two  htindred  yean 
■go.  He  was  young  and  haodsome,  strong,  and  well  skilled  in  llw 
BM  of  the  da^r,  and  the  most  apt  of  all  tlic  papils  of  his  gnat 
master,  Tsagam  Bnnzaemon,  famoua  above  all  potters  for  the  aldU 
ftod  delieooy  with  which  he  blent  his  oolonn. 

Tsngaiie's  tain  stood  a  little  back  from  the  road  on  which 
ahop  fronted,  the  load  that  ran  in  curves  among  the  hills  to 
gnat  Dei^boming  town  of  Osaka.  Along  this  road  would  conu 
from  tioM  to  time  men,  singly  or  in  bodies,  peaaants,  waodeiing 
Samorai  or  knights,  great  lords  with  their  retainers,  Rooina  or 
Busterleas  men,  and  fflnpng  ^ils,  going  to  or  coming  fnffl  the 
great  city.  One  and  all  would  stop  at  Teugane's  shop  to  look,  to 
praise,  or  to  bay ;  for  his  akill  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  in  that 
day  and  in  that  laxul  soch  sldll  was  honoured  by  all  clisecf  alike. 

Once  in  every  mooth  Eato  wookl  start  for  the  great  maricet 
ia  Osftka  with  rare  specimens  of  hts  master's  art,  and,  in  latter 
.ttmea,  <rf  his  own.  lieae  be  would  sell  to  the  nobtee,  and  ntam 
'tntii  his  pockets  well  filled  and  with  the  pnises  of  the  oontwbMins 
in  liis  mind ;  for  Tsugane  was  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  would 
ank  of  him  what  tucfa  a  one  had  said,  or  what  this  other  had  thou^t 
of  this  piece  and  of  that  piece,  and  hearing,  he  would  break  forth 
into  little  fits  of  cackling  laughter  which  told  how  tfae  praise  had 
gone  borne. 

It  was  after  mm  of  these  monthly  expeditions  that  Tsugane, 
looking  from  his  shop  front,  saw  Kato  retonting  with  a  face  full 
of  gloom.  He  came  on  along  tbe  road  in  sUence,  and  prostrated 
himself  before  his  master. 

*  What  b  this,  Kato  T  '  said  Tsugane ;  '  did  you  not  show  my 
[ueoo  to  my  lord  Asomi  ? ' 

*I  showed  your  work  to  the  most  honourable  lord,'  re 
Eato  rising. 

-And  what  said  bet* 

'  That  he  ooold  show  me  a  better,'  ssid  Kato  gloomily.        

His  master's  forehead  wrinkled  into  a    frown.    'A  better 
he  repeated,  thinkbg  deeply.    '  That  may  hardly  be  in  this 
■  Coprr^bt,  ItKM.  bj  J.  S.  Usrtin,  in  Ui«  Ualt^I  SUte*  cd  Aaerios. 
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vinoe.  Am  I  not  tli«  firct  knist  in  Owori  t  Hia  lonlnliip  mutt 
h>r«  jested  with  you.' 

*  U  wu  DO  JMt,*  umrtnd  K«to.  *  With  Uwee  ejm  I  mw  the 
peoe.' 

Tkogww  looked  ai  him  with  a  piercing  gluioe.  '  Ancl  il 
t '  be  said. 

'  Judge  for  jouneU,'  said  Kato  Bollenly.  He  dfew  from 
the  folds  at  his  kimoco  a  small  vim.  *  Uia  lordahip  will  have  it 
KDt  for  to-morrow.' 

The  cMcr  man  took  th«  vom  and  hia  forehead  divv  into  a 
deeper  (rowu.  He  turned  it  round  and  nnmd  with  a  gradnally 
whit«ning  face.  At  last  he  put  it  dovn.  '  It  is  bett«r  I '  bo  swd 
slowly. 

The  two  men  stared  at  each  other.  The  blow  was  a  bitter 
one.  To  the  eUer,  his  life's  work  seemed  to  fall  away  from  him 
■oddsaly.  leaving  only  the  memory  of  a  sucoeaaioo  of  wasted  years. 
To  tlM  yoimger,  hts  master,  a  beio,  ^)peaied  suddsaly  to  have 
faUeo  from  his  jiedestal.  His  idol  was  ahattend.  So  keen  wna 
the  appreoiatioD  of  these  two,  of  tlio  art  at  which  they  wrought, 
n  reverent  the  spirit  iu  which  they  worked  at  it,  that  it  soejued 
it  had  been  better  never  to  have  toocbed  it  at  all  if  they  were 
not  to  excel  all  otlwis. 

IVugaiie  was  the  Gnt  to  break  the  sknoe.  '  This  was  not 
made  io  this  province,*  be  said,  *  the  ^ase  is  unksowD  ben.' 

'  What  is  to  be  done  I '  asked  his  pupiL 

*  I  am  old,'  said  hia  master,  '  and  can  do  Uttle.  But  you,  my 
paiul,  my  adoptad  son,  whom  I  lore  more  dearly  than  I  oonld  a 
son  of  mine  own,  you  c«n  do  moch.  Go  1  Sesicb  the  whole  land 
a&tQ  you  find  when  this  paece  w^  made.  I  will  provide  money 
(or  your  journey.  When  you  find  the  place,  you  must  Wtra  the 
secret.    Bring  it  back  with  yon.' 

'  If  I  do  Doi,*  aoBwend  tlw  other, '  I  wiD  oBver  oone  back.' 

*  Look  well  at  the  pseoe  Umo.'  Mid  TsngaDs.  *  Too  will  know 
Um  work  again  1 ' 

'  Know  it  1 '  eanUhntJ  the  other  fleraely.  He  ataf^Bd,  over* 
oome  with  his  entotknu. 

'  That  is  well.'  Hid  his  master  gravely.  He  roae  and  lad  the 
if  into  aa  inoar  room.  Hen  from  a  box  he  dnw  lofth  a  rich 
'famant  with  the  two  nroids,  kng  and  short,  of  the  Samurai. 
From  another  part  of  the  IDom  he  took  a  bag  o(  money  which  be 
banded  silently  to  Kato.    '  Oo,  my  aoo,'  bs  said ;  '  ths  saaich  may 
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indeed  be  long,  but  id  tbe  end  yoa  most  mocccd.    Onoe  in  three 
yvm  Mod  me  word  of  your  doings,  that  I  may  know  U  you  an 
■till  alive.    Bhould  I  di«,  yoa  roust  oontiuue  tJut  aeAich.     ^' — ~ 
know  rest  ontjl  you  have  found  it.* 

The  ran  waa  oetting  as  Kato  took  tho  road.  He  vent  eastf 
to  0*aka,  with  his  shadow  befon  him.  Tsngaoe  watched  fniin' 
bifl  door  the  ntreatiDg  figure  until  it  was  oat  of  sight.  Then 
he  tamed  and  went  in  witli  ft  certain  loneliiiees  knocking  at  hi* 
be>art.  ■ 


NevM 
twai^ 


Kato  took  his  way  fiiat  into  the  city  to  the  house  of  th«  Datmyo, 
Asama  Takami,  where  he  had  Men  Uie  piece.  Here  be  obtained 
an  audience,  but  no  infomutton.  His  lordship  could  tell  him 
nothing  save  that  the  van  had  been  brought  in  by  a  mott^aot 
from  the  north.  In  panaaooe  of  this  clue,  he  went  northwaids 
by  the  eastern  coast  as  tar  a«  Sendai,  where  the  lord  of  that  ptaoe 
held  tbe  country  agunst  tbe  fierce  Ainus  of  the  lands  beyond. 
It  was  in  November  that  he  began  hia  eesrch.  The  cbrysantbo- 
mums  were  in  fiower,  and  tlie  maplce  hod  turned  tlin  wood^  a  rich 
brown.  As  tie  went  northward  it  grew  colder,  and  when  he  had 
|>aned  Sendai,  and  was  making  for  the  west  coast,  snow  (ell  heavily, 

land  he  had  more  than  once  almost  lost  his  life  among  the  drifts 

[  on  the  mountains.  Still  he  strug^cd  on,  never  neglecting  his 
search.  Wherever  ha  beard  of  a  kiln  he  would  turn  adde  to  speak 
with  its  owner,  ud  hia  knowledge  of  the  craft  served  him  in  good 
stead  in  hia  judioioua  praises  of  their  woHc.  He  saw  much  to 
admire,  something  to  deprecate ;  but  never  anything  like  that  be 
bad  left  behind  him.    So  he  came  downwards  along  tbe  coast  to 

iKaga,  justly  famed  for  its  ware.    And  faerc  he  hoped  muob,  but 

'  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Winter  bad  passed  into  spring,  and  the  land  was  pink  with  tiie 
cherry  blossoms  when  he  cune  to  Karatm  facing  the  sea  on  the 
Southern  bland.  The  morning  was  pleasant  and  the  aoo 
shone  brightly.  Ue  come  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  the  village 
lay  before  bim.  its  houses  scattered  along  both  sides  of  a  valley, 
the  lower  end  of  which  pennitt«d  a  glimpse  of  the  sea. 

Kato  was  both  tire<l  and  dusty.  To  bis  left  he  obaetved  a  pool 
of  water  surrounded  by  trees  about  fifty  yards  from  the  road. 
He  went  towards  it,  and  taking  off  his  clothes,  plunged  in,  cooling 
and  nfreahing  himself.  While  thus  engaged  he  heard  the  sound 
of  gills*  voices,  and  their  laughter  ww  so  [feasant  that  he  deter- 
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BJned  to  go  in  search  of  Uietn.  So  again  patting  on  his  kimono, 
be  foUowed  the  direction  from  wLicli  the  sound  had  com«,  and 
poohing  his  waj  through  the  tnea,  came  to  a  little  ol«anng  in 
which  a  group  of  girts  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  (he  dnny 
btosKim- 

Thew  stopped  and  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  returned  their 
gUnceo,  and  his  eyee  wand«ed  over  the  group  until  tbey  were 
amated  by  one  of  whom  be  thought  that  he  had  never  aeen  anyone 
moie  beaataful.  Uer  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  her  nose  small  and 
•trugbt,  her  hair  of  the  moat  beaatiful  black,  and  piled  on  her 
bead  with  wonderful  art.  She  soenwd  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
was  as  slender  as  a  ynung  lily.  Por  the  first  time  aboe  bis  setting 
out,  Kato's  thought*  wandered  from  his  search.  He  thought  that 
here  was  a  place  in  which  a  roan  might  settle  and  marry  and 
have  childn-n,  and  here  was  a  wife  who  would  lovi^  him  and  do  his 
bidding  in  all  things  ;  and  the  thoof^t  pleased  him  welL 

'  Yoor  most  honourable  father's  name  ?  *  be  asked. 

'  My  father's  name  is  Kin  Tamon,'  she  anewered,  *  a  maker  of 
porcelain  in  the  village  yonder.' 

At  this,  Kato's  heart  le^>ed  up  suddenly.  '  I  am  a  Ronin,'  he 
said,  '  a  wandering  knight,  a  wave  man.  Yet  I  know  something 
ol  tbe  Bit  of  pcncelain  making,  and  would  fain  confer  with  yoor 
father  upon  bis  art.' 

'  You  wiQ  find  bia  houae  in  tbe  viihige,'  she  asswarad  with  a  bow. 

*  It  is  the  last  before  you  enas  the  atreaoL  My  father  will  be  much 
bonoored  by  the  visit  of  the  noble  Samurai  to  his  dwelling.' 

*  1  will  see  your  father,'  returned  Kato  boldly,  for  he  felt  it 
becoming  to  spnalc  aa  ooe  of  importance  in  the  preaenee  of  tbe  girl ; 

*  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  send  tbe  nakoda  [the  marriage  maker] 
to  his  house.' 

The  pri  blnabed  at  this  and  mode  him  a  low  bow.  '  I  am 
called  0  Haro,'  she  said, '  and  if  it  be  pleasing  to  my  bononmbte 
parcDta,  it  will  be  pleasing  to  me.' 

'  That  in  well,  O  Hani,'  Kato  answered,  *  for  a  datiful  daughter 
makes  a  dutiful  wife.' 

He  tamed  as  bo  spoke,  ax>d  left  them,  walking  very  proudly  with 
his  hand  on  hts  sword.  Love  bad  oonte  to  him  after  ita  fashion, 
Boddeoly  and  overbearingly,  and  tbo  ^I's  slight  figure  dwelt  in  his 
mind.  Thinking  of  bei  be  etrode  along  quiokly,  and  was  aoon  in 
the  village. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  shop  of  Kira  Tamod,  and  beheld  him 
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■ttmg  sk  in  door.    To  him  be  made  » low  reveienoe.    Tbe 
man,  flattered  at  such  ootutM^  fnm  one  of  the  mUitarf 
retamod  his  how  and  asked  what  he  ootdd  do  for  the 
stranger. 

*  I  am  a  atratiget  in  these  parts,'  said  Ksto,  *  a  Rooin,  Mekio^ 
■enrioe.  And  I  beg  that  fou  will  tell  me  where  in  this  village  I 
may  find  a  lodging.' 

'  If  70U  win  so  far  honour  me,*  tlie  other  replied,  '  my  homble 
boiae  is  at  jrtax  service.' 

Eato  made  a  nutable  reply,  accepting  the  hospitality  offend 
him.  He  glanoed  greedily  at  the  porocUin  exposed  for  sale,  bat 
soon  detected  that  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  Had  be  remained 
faithful  to  his  trust  be  would  have  gone  on  to  another  place  in , 
■eatdi ;  bat  in  watching  0  Ham.  he  forgot  the  doty  he  owed  to| 
master.  The  girfs  ways  were  a  delight  to  behold.  She  moi 
aboot  the  house  so  swiftly,  and  with  so  mudi  industry,  she  psidj 
much  reiipeot  to  ber  parents,  she  showed  such  reverence  for  tbe 
gods,  and  withal,  she  attended  ao  well  to  the  wants  of  the  goeel, 
that  Kato's  heart  quite  melted  before  so  many  charms.  He  saw 
that  here  was  tbe  one  wife  for  him  ;  and  an  he  had  said,  he  sent  the 
nakoda  to  Speak  with  her  paiente. 

So  they  were  married.  Preseiita  were  exdianged,  a  lucky  day 
was  chosen,  the  bride  was  dteasod  in  oorpse-Uke  white  to  show  that 
henceforth  she  died  to  her  own  family,  and  waa  led  in  state  to 
lier  husband's  house.  Id  Kira's  house  tbe  fires  of  puiifioatioa 
were  lighted,  as  was  fitting  when  a  dead  body — or  a  bride — had 
left  it. 
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For  three  yean  Kato  lived  with  O  Ham  in  the  utmost  happiii 
Id  that  time  two  children  were  bom  to  them,  the  ejdeat  of  who 
was  a  boy,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  parents.  The  second,  indeed, 
was  but  a  giil,  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  to  0  Ham.  But  Kato, 
though  for  form's  sake  he  always  deprecated  it,  loved  the  little  gitl 
almost  as  much  as  his  son.  Indeed,  he  was  a  most  indulgent 
husband,  and  allowed  0  Ham  more  liberty  than  his  friends  thought 
reasonable.  But  such  was  bis  afleotioo  for  hor  that  he  could  deny 
ber  nothing.  To  see  ber  smile  when  she  welcomed  him  at  the  door 
of  his  bouao  was  as  a  cup  of  «aku  warming  his  heart.  In  the  day- 
time bo  worked  at  porcelain  making  with  bis  father-ta-law,  for  ha 
had  thrown  aside  the  dren  of  the  Samurai.  Kiia  greatly  admired 
the  rapid  mastery  of  bis  art  which  tbe  sopposed  soldier  displayed. 
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ud  aflar  ■  flUmg  time  be  deUnaaed  to  t«ke  him  folly  into  Iub 
eonfidnee-    TIub  it  wee  thst  led  to  Kato*B  tdtimete  niio. 

Thne  yeen  hed  peaeed  when  Kirs  led  Kato  into  en  inner  room, 
the  door  of  which  he  had  Dever  pcimitted  him  to  peas.  Hare  he 
opened  a  chest  which  stood  in  the  further  oonwr,  and  taming  to 
his  soD-in-law,  spoke  with  ^reat  eolemni^. 

*  I  em  now  about  to  reveal  to  yvo,'  be  laid,  '  work  of  mine 
which  I  do  not  ahow  save  to  great  noblee,  and  thon  onl/  in  small 
pieoee  and  at  far  intervals.  The  prooeas  it  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
Jodge  then,  if  jron  have  eeeo  aoTthing  to  compara  with  it.' 

He  tazned  as  he  epoke,  and  took  ap  a  piec«.  Kato's  eTes  boraed 
in  his  head  as  he  looked  ;  for  before  him  was  work  of  a  kind  that  he 
Ittd  teen  but  once  before,  bnt  which  had  been  stamped  on  hie 
memory  for  all  time.  Kira  took  ilia  silence  as  a  tribute  to  his  art, 
and  after  ahowin^  him  several  other  pittces  of  a  like  nature  and  of 
mmilai  beauty,  replaced  them  in  the  box  aod  doeed  it. 

'  My  lecret  t '  be  aaid.  '  Hy  proceee  I  and  it  shall  die  with  me. 
Mo  other  man  shall  make  that  work.  So  that,  long  after  I  am  dead, 
those  who  know  shall  say,  "  Aha !  This  b  the  work  ol  Kira  of 
Kamlen.    They  make  none  such  noee  be  has  gooe."  * 

Kato  did  not  answer.  Hia  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  another 
artist  whom  ho  had  left  sitting  at  his  door  on  the  road  to  Osaka, 
who  had  sent  him  forth  npon  the  quest  for  this  very  secret,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  reverence  as  his  father.  The  phdo  of  the  Owati 
potter  blated  op  in  him,  and  the  fierce  desire  that  came  upon  htm 
fa)  poMeSB  that  seotel  appalled  him  with  ita  intensity. 

'  Do  yoQ  keep  the  redpe  in  your  mind  aboe  t '  he  asked. 

'One  written  copy  I^have,'  the  other  replied,  'but  not  for 
olhen — (or  myself.    For  the  process  is  carious,  and  I  (ear  to  for- 
get it.* 
^  With  theae  woids  be  led  him  frmn  tbs  room. 

From  thst  time  Kato  knew  no  more  either  peaoe  or  bappinsM. 
Tlie  image  oj  Taogane  was  coostantly  whh  him  calling  akmd, 
'  Oome  baek,  oome  batdc,  and  bring  this  aaoKt  with  you  I '  And 
thoogh  it  ton  his  heart  to  Uiink  of  leaving  0  Ham,  be  knew  wdl 
tiiat  this  was  bat  a  snare  to  lead  him  bom  Ihe  path  ol  doty;  for  the 
love  ol  a  wile  must  not  be  cotaparod  in  merit  with  aSeotion  and 
feveteooe  for  a  parent.  A  year  he  waited,  lortoied  by  wooder  aa 
to  the  wbenahoQU  ol  this  paper  in  whioh  tfaa  stent  was  revealed. 
TbsB  ba  karat  by  ohaoee  fram  O  Hare  hasMll  that  her  father 
possessed  a  paper  on  which  he  set  great  valoav  and  thai  it 
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Uddn  in  ft  VHc  itt  Uw  bottom  of  th«  chttt  which  Knto  haA 
Aod  ftt  thu  hia  torture  b«fiftn  ■iiwb.     80  be  lired  wjtb  0  } 


avR 


'  0  Hftn  I  *  Hid  Kftto,  at  the  end  of  tbat  tinw,  '  I  mu 
tlw  paper  whkh  toot  father  poasenei.    He  he  will  never  p« 
lo  epjimerh  it :  bat  yoD  may  do  so  without  iiuspickin.    Tbaq 
yoo  must  obtain  it  for  me.    TUw  ia  my  conunaiid.' 

Wbeo  0  Uua  hoArd  this  ebe  wea  afraid,  and  kept  nleno 
MMM  ttme ;  but  whoa  ahe  saw  that  Kato  wm  indMd  in  eaij 
the  ftaawared  him  :  I 

*  My  inott  honouiable  huiband,  this  tlial:  you  have  set  me 
htKTj  taak.  NevettheleBa,  1  well  know  that  my  duty  it  to 
and  to  yoar  bononrable  parent.  Therefore,  1  will  do  your  bid* 
But  in  doing  it,  my  honour  is  gone ;  for  roust  I  not  iteal  tt  I 
my  own  iMbert  Grant,  therefore,  my  husband,  that,  ha 
aooomplished  yoor  wish,  I  may  be  pennitted  to  die.* 

But  this  Kato  would  not  hear  of.  '  You  shall  not  dien 
■aid.  '  It  must  not  be  known  that  you  bava  taken  the  pr 
When  I  have  it  I  wilt  fly,  and  it  shall  bo  thought  that  it '» 
daod  alone.  By-and-by  I  will  send  for  you.  And  for  ; 
honour,  that  b  a  matter  in  my  keeping.  Nor  do  I  hold  ti 
woman  oan  lose  honour  in  obeying  the  commands  of  ber 
See,  theffffoie,  that  this  is  done.' 

So  from  that  time  forth  0  Ham  watched  ber  father  ns^n 
Kato,  waiting  for  her  ohanoe  to  take  the  paper.  But  her  b^^ 
heavy  aa  eh«  waited.  ^^ 

At  laat,  one  wild  November  evening,  ber  chanoe  caroe, 
walked  into  her  house  where  Kato  set,  and  poshed  the  writmg: 
hi*  hand.  Her  heart  was  thumping  against  her  side,  and 
spoke  in  sobbing  gasps.  '  He  slept,'  she  said ;  '  he  slept' 
Uer  mouth  opened  as  if  she  had  more  to  say,  but  no  sooi^^ 
from  it.    She  leaned  against  the  walL  Jfl 

Kato  nprang  to  his  feet,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  pape^^ 
glance  bIiowmI  him  what  it  was.  '  I  must  bo  thirty  milee  awa 
morning,'  he  said.  '  Farewell !  my  dear  wife  ;  and  for  this 
you  have  done  you  shall  bo  honoured  among  oar  people  fa 
time.  To-morrow  you  most  cry  aloud  that  1  have  left  you. 
shall  say  what  evil  of  me  you  wish.  Thus  you  shall  not  be  bU 
when  the  loos  is  discovered.  Later  1  will  send  for  you,  and 
shall  join  me  again.* 
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B        He  took  Ilia  staff,  looked  (moe  at  lib  sleeping  childna,  aod  flad 

W  forth  into  the  aight.  Above  hb  he«d  the  wind  swept  through  the 
{bract  in  giut  gutts  utd  dubed  tlie  raio  in  his  lust.  Storica  of 
the  derib  that  hang  among  the  tzees  to  drop  upon  the  dioolden 
of  belated  tnTcllen  haunted  him  with  ccaaelcaa  peniataace. 
Through  it  all  be  was  cohscumib  of  a  great  triumph.  A  6ercfl 
elatioD  seised  on  him  and  swept  him  onwatda.  Homing  came  and 
foond  him  still  flying.  Thcroafter  his  jooinejr  resolved  itself  into 
a  phantom  saoceasion  of  days  and  nighta  flying  the  ooe  before  the 
other  even  aa  be  was  flying.  Danng  a  rest  he  took  the  preoaatioa 
of  learning  by  heart  the  contents  of  the  |>u[wr.  He  luarveDod  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  prooeoa.    Why  had  he  not  bimielf  been  able 

^  to  think  of  it  >     Thus  it  ia  with  all  great  things. 

H        Hb  precaution  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  in  the  mountain 

V  passes  he  was  set  npon  by  robbera,  wbo  took  froai  him  his  clothes, 
r    his  mooey,  and  tlie  precious  paper.    Remembeiing  the  saoiet,  he 

coaM  have  laughed  at  them,  yet  shoddered  to  think  of  his  csae 
had  hr  npglcctcd  to  commit  it  to  memory.  For  two  days  bo 
wandered  naked  in  the  mountains,  then  begged  aome  nga,  and 
purKied  his  way.  Yet  mote  misfortune  was  in  stora  for  him. 
Desoeading  a  hillside  he  slipped  and  twisted  his  ankle.  He  limped 
to  a  woodman's  hut,  and  then;  foumi  shelter.  The  joint  sw^led 
and  became  very  painful,  so  that  it  was  a  week  belora  he  could 
proceed. 

Re  fled  along  the  easteni  shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  with  the  gR«t 

aow-eUd  aummit  of  Puji  in  sight.     How  he  hated  it  in  his  desin 

for  speed.     It  stood  there  day  aft«r  day,  never  altennj;,  until  it 

^  seemed  to  him  that  he  made  no  progress  at  all,  but  with  each  day 

■  ol  effort  covered  the  same  ground  again.    MeverthelfliB,  he  aC  laat 

V  came  down  upon  the  Tokaido,  the  great  road  that  runs  batwaca 
W   Osaka  and  "Mao,  and,  setting  his  boe  soothward.  saw  tlte  housa 

of  Tsagane,  his  master,  oaoe  again. 

Kato  pro*trat«d  himself.  Tsogane  waa  mwsh  aflected.  *Hy 
aon,  my  son  1 '  be  cried ;  *  you  have  retained,  aa  I  knew  yon 
WDuhL  Praise  be  to  the  gods  t  And  the  ascrst  t  You  have  the 
ae>iwit         I 

From  around  the  comer  of  the  bouse  a  man  dashed  into  the 
nmi.  His  eyea  gleamed  with  hate ;  and  Kato,  watching  him, 
drew  his  dagger.    Seeing  this,  the  Karatsu  man  oheckad  Kitti«»lf 

'  Put  your  knife  up,*  he  aud.  *  I  bring  a  nwap  from  your 
wife.    Ska  gneta  you,  deolaring  ber  afliotioa  and  obedience  won 
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jom  to  tba  end.    Sbt  died  •cknowtcdgbg  the  jnstioe  of 
Mntoiuw— n  ibat  she  had  betrayed  her  tatlw  ud  her  (ather'« 
people  to  a  rtnugor.'  fl 

'  0  Ham  dead  ! '  ~ 

'Your  hooM  is  bnrocd,'  the  man  went  rm,  'and  oq  iu  aBbca 
thtee  orowea  hare  beeo  reared.  IE  yoa  wiab  to  see  j'lTiir  wife  and 
children  again,  go,  look  for  them  there.' 

And  at  that  Kato  laughed,  a  laugh  that  made  hia  hearea 
shudder,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  vhole  worid  moat  aog 
with  its  emptuteas.  Only  to  Kato  himself  the  Laugh  did  not  eeent 
load,  but  rather  vefy  smalt,  veiy  far  off,  as  if  all  the  Uttl^  foxes 
that  tbe  eools  ot  the  dead  enter  into  were  baridng  their  laughter  al 
him  from  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  all  the  hills  of  the  worid. 
The  Karatan  man  paused  to  hear  him  taugh  again,  and  thea  fled 
up  the  road  as  if  punoed  by  evil  aptrila. 

Kato  stood  looldttg  after  htm.  Tsogane  touched  him  on  the 
■hoolder.  '  Tbe  secret,  my  son,'  he  said  timidly ;  '  you  have  the 
secntt* 

And  Kato  looked  at  him  vacantly.    *  The  secret,'  he  said, 
passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his  foiebesd.     '  /  haw /orgottat  k.' 

And  at  that  he  laug^ted  again. 


1 


He  oame  again  to  Kaiatsn  Eoarteen  days  later.  He  caow 
laughing  and  smiling  like  an  idiot,  socoiding  to  some  ;  but  othen 
said,  *  aa  a  man  who,  through  gisal  despair,  has  at  last  found  bappi- 
ncas.*  They  built  a  fourth  eross,  and  nailed  him  upon  it ;  and  as 
they  fastened  him  there  he  stall  smiled. 


In  the  evening  they  came  agda,  and  he  was  dead,  but  the 
•mile  had  not  deputed  from  bis  face. 

J.  Saocvuxb  SIabtih. 
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